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ANNUAL  REPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

THUBSDAY,  Giu  DECEMBEli,  16^^. 


At  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Report  tlio  Council  wero 
sorionsly  conoerned  as  to  their  inability  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  Society  owing  to  insoffioiencj  of  funda^  and  they  then 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  vigoroua  steps  to  secure  a  longer 
Toll  of  members.  They  are  pleased  to  report  tlmt  considerable 
iiii|>ruvemcnt  in  this  respect  has  tiiken  place  since  the  last 
Report,  the  number  of  removals  by  death  or  resignation 
amoontiiig  to  25,  while  the  new  memben  for  the  flame  period 
amoont  to  44.  Among  the  aerions  lottea  which  the  Society 
baa  had  from  death  are  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Mr.  Cotter  Moriflon^ 
Mr.  Giffortl  ralgravc,  and  Mr.  Proctor.  Tiie  Council  regret 
that  the  numerous  duties  of  the  Earl  of  Stratford  compelled  his 
Lordship  to  resign  tlio  office  of  President,  bat  they  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  record  that  hia  Lordflhip  atiU  takes  an  interest  in 
the  Society*fl  work,  and  has  consented  to  become  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents.  In  filling  the  vacancy  thus  caused  the  Council 
consider  tlio  Society  most  fortunate  in  the  accoptauc©  of  the 
office  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Society  having  secured  a  better  position  with  regard  to 
its  members,  a  position  largely  dae  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Foster,  the  Council  think  that  tliey  may  now  properly  attempt 
to  carry  out  what  llicy  cicom  iiccci>sury  for  ihc  inuro  scientific 
treatnioiit  of  Folk- Lore,  and  if  supported  in  their  work  Uiey  are 
prepared  to  push  it  on  wltli  vigour. 

Vol.  7.— Paut  L  b 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in  1878  the  study  of 
Folk-Lore  has  taken  an  almost  entirely  new  departure,  and 
although  Folk-Lorbts  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  precise  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  more  scientific  ckssiflcatioii  of  it, 
tliere  is  no  question  about  its  importance  as  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  history  of  Man.  The  question,  tliereforc,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  is,  Imw  best  to  advance  the  Ptndy  so  that  the 
materials  for  future  generalizations  may  be  arranged  in  more 
methodical  form  than  heretofore.  The  work  of  the  Society  has 
been  necessarily  up  to  the  present  time  almost  entirely  that 
of  '^collecting  and  printing  the  fiist-iading  relics  of  popular 
antiquities."  Of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  all  except 
tlnee  (Professor  Coniparetti's  Book  of  Sindibadj  Mr.  William 
George  Black's  Folk-Medicine^  and  Mr.  Nutt's  Legend  <^  the 
Holy  GtaU)  are  works  of  collection.  When  to  these  pub- 
licattons  is  added  the  large  number  of  books  which  have  been 
published  in  the  ordinary  channels — largely  due,  it  is  certain,  to 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  subject  by  the  activity  of  the  Society — 
it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  work  of  collecting  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  advancedi  and  the  mass  of  material  so  enor- 
mouB|  that  the  first  decade  of  the  Society's  existence  may  well 
be  marked  by  a  new  stage  in  its  career,  and  the  Council  feel 
that,  while  there  is  stil!  \cry  much  to  be  doue  in  the  collection 
of  English  Folk-Lore,  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
seriously  commence  the  work  of  sifting  and  examining  the 
great  body  of  already-collected  Folk-Lore. 

For  this  purpose  three  important  sections  of  work  must  be 
undertaken  ;  (1)  Bibliography  of  Folk-Lore  ;  (2)  Handbook  for 
Collectors;  (3)  A  systematic  arrangement  of  existing  collec- 
tions. The  basis  of  this  work  in  each  section  must  necessarily 
be  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  country  undertaking  it|  and  if  tlie 
Society  uses  its  prestige,  as  the  first-established  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Sodeties,  to  set  the  work  in  operation,  the  Council  feel  sure 
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that  the  societies  of  other  countries  will  follow  on  the  same  lines 
Teiy  shortly.  It  will  be  one  of  the  first  daties  of  the  Society  to 
pnt  itself  in  official  oommunication  with  foreign  sfKsieties,  so 
that  a  combined  effort  mux  be  mmic  to  establish  an  uiiifurui 
method  bv  winch  tlie  scientific  resuiUof  oomparative  Folk* Lore 
may  best  be  attained. 

The  Oonncil  desire  to  pkoe  before  the  members  some  idea  as 
to  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  futnre  with  a  view  of  en- 
listing  all  the  help  that  is  availahla 

\  I  )  Tliu  Bibliography  of  Folk-Lore  was  begun  by  the  Director 
some  lew  years  ago,  and  a  considerable  number  of  titles  are  now 
in  MS.  A  specimen  of  the  plan  pursued  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 

(2)  The  Handbook  of  Folk-Lore  has  been  in  preparation 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  its  present  stage  is  recorded  in 
Appendix  IL  It  is  designed  for  tlie  use  of  collectoi»  in  all  parts 
of  the  world;  but,  as  there  is  so  much  Folk-Lore  yet  uncollected 
in  Britain,  tlio  Council  hope  that  its  publication  will  greatly 
assist  members  and  friends  living  in  the  conntry  to  gather  in 
mncb  of  the  Folk-Loxe  which  must  perish  unrecorded  if  not 
noted  at  once. 

(3)  The  examination  and  sifting  of  cxiatiug  culleeLions  of 
Folk-Lore  has  been  only  partly  begun  by  the  tabulation  of 
Folk-Tales  (see  Appendix  UI).  The  incidents  in  Folk-Tales, 
Ciistomsi  and  Superstitions  need  attention  on  the  same  lines, 
and  the  Director  has  prepared  a  scheme  by  which  he  thinks 
this  object  may  be  attained.  This  scheme  has  been  approved  by 
the  Council,  and  is  given  in  Appendix  IV.  The  idea  common 
to  the  Uiree  sections  is  to  arrange  each  item  of  Folk-Lore 
under  some  definite  and  recognised  titie,  to  set  forth  its  native 
variants,  its  foreign  parallels,  its  geographical  distribntion  in  its 
nati%*e  conn  try ,  and  in  foreign  lands.  Gradually  all  that  has 
been  collected  will  be  rearranged  in  this  order,  and  all  new  facts 
coming  to  the  ^iociety  will  be  printed  in  the  new  form.  The 
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Members  will  receive  periodically  printu  of  wliat  is  thos  set 
forth,  which  will  also  be  forwarded  to. foreign  Societies  and 
stndents  for  annotation  and  addition.   If  English  Folk-Lore  is 

tluir^  M  steraatically  arranged,  it  is  believed  it  will  yield  results 
of  considerable  import«nnce  to  [the  unwiitieii  history  of  races 
which  have  oeeii|Mcd  Britain  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
western  world.  The  C!onncil  are  not  without  hope  tliat  other 
countries  will  adopt  tho  same  or  similar  i)]msy  to  that  the  Folk- 
Lore  thns  codified  may  bo  upon  as  extended  a  basis  as  poscnble. 

To  acc()iiij)lish  this  work  the  ( kjuncil  api")eal  to  each  Member 
for  service  in  time  or  nioncv.  The  tabulation  of  Folk-Tales  is  a 
work  in  especial  need  of  help,  and  the  Committee  charged  with 
itB  superuitendence  will  be  glad  to  snpplj  volnnteers  with  a  list 
of  books  awaiting  tabulation  from  which  to  choose.  Members 
who  desire  to  help  in  tlio  analysis  of  customs  and  superstitions 
will  also  recoivo  all  necessary  ijitbrraation,  together  with  forms 
for  thuir  use  in  the  work. 

If  evecy  member  would  also  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
circulating  among  his  friends  this  Beport  of  the  Council^  and 
other  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  as  they  are  issued, 
and  also  make  the  Society  more  generally  known  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  very  much  might  be  accomphshed. 

The  collection  of  Magyar  Folk-Tale^j  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Kropfy  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year ;  and  the  Council 
have  in  hand  a  volume  of  the  Denliam  TraetSy  edited  by  Mr. 
Hardy  ;  and  an  Kxenipla  0/  Jacqties  de  Vitry^  edited  by  Profesjisor 
J.  F.  Crane. 

(Signed)      Anbrxw  Lakq,  Pmideni. 
6.  L.  Qoma,  Dktetor, 
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Ir— BIBLIOGBAFHY  OF  FOLK-LORE. 

[See  Fvlk'Lm'e  Jircord,  vol.  r.  and  FoihLore  Journal^  Tola.  i.  ii.] 

Ouringioil  (FJL)  On  certain  Wfltshiro  Coskoms:  The  Wootton 
Basset  Cocking  Stool^Mnmmen—H arrest  Home — The  Wooset 
-^DogHrappera.    WtlU,  Arck,  Soe,,  toI.  i.  pp.  68-90. 

[Dickinsoa  (W.)l  Cumbriana,  or  fragments  of  Cambrian  Life,  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Gloesary  of  Cnmberland  words  and  phrasei. 
London  and  Whitehaven,  1875.  8to.  pp.  x.  295. 

Cnntaim  inter  alia  :  Coarting— Saperstitions — Charm  to  Itop  bloeding— • 

The  eecr — Fortune  tcllinfij  -Card  Players— The  Tn«f  "PniTy— Ncedfire  — 
Cattle  Chiirniii — ^The  Phantom  JJell — Jwony  and  the  hHiry — Irish  soil  applied 
for  deitrnctioD  of  Tcrmin— Bees — Boggles  of  Whitohayen — Witchea— 
ninatration  of  Cnmbcrlaad  Words— Ane^tea  of  the  J'ann— 'On  the  Teame 
of  Land  in  Cumberland. 

B.  A  now  Dictionary  of  the  terras  ancient  and  mo'^orn  of  the 
canting  crew  in  its  several  tribes  of  Gypsies,  Beggar.-*,  Thieves, 
Cbeats,  &c.,  with  au  addition  of  some  proyerbs,  phrases,  figuratiyo 
speeches,  &c.  London.  Printed  for  W.  Hawes,  at  the  Eoee  in 
Lndgate  Street  ......  [n.  d.]   8yo.  [not  paged,  yi.  176.] 

  A  new  Diciiontu  y  of  the  terms  ancient  and  modern  of  the 

canting  crew  in  its  several  tribes  of  Gypsies,  Beggars,  Thieves, 
Cheats,  dc.,  vdiHi  an  addition  of  lome  proverbs,  phrases,  (igaratiTO 
Bpeeobea,  ^   Fbiladdphia,  1818.   ISmo.  pp.  Tii.  92. 

[Fint  Anariean  edition  ahriilged  from  the  London  edition.  The  ptOfert» 
are  intaripemd  with  the  meauinga  of  the  YariooB  wocda.} 

[Imrak»r  (J.  P.)}  An  accoant  of  the  Extraordinary  Ceremony  of 
Cursing  by  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  which  took  place  in  the  parish 
church  of  Leigh,  co.  Lancaster,  on  Sunday,  December  4th,  1474. 
Ke]»rinted  from  Local  Gleanings  in  the  Manchester  Courier,  For 
private  circulation.    Manchester,  1878.    8vo.  pp.  16. 

East  Lothian  (The)   Literary  and  Statistical  Journal.  Haddington, 

1831.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  386. 

Folk-r>ore  Articles  or  Notes  Traditionary  TnloM,  i.  The  Lonely  GraTe, 
pp.  14-23;  iL  Christian  of  the  Cleek  or  the  Man  Trapper,  pp.  178-177; 
iiL  Tlw  Lert  of  the  Witehea,  2a8-291t  Popular  BbjmBa,  83-88. 
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Eastnum  (Mrs.  Mary}.  Dahcotuh  ,  or  Life  and  LegcndB  of  the 
BioQX  around  Fort  sneUing,  with  preface  by  Mrs.  G»  M.  Kirkland, 
Ulnstrated  from  drairaigs  by  Captain  Eostman.  New  Yorki  1849. 
8to.  pp.  zxxL  268. 

Contents:  Dedicatirm  -rrcfiuc — Introduction  —  Story  List:— Checkered 
Clond  the  Medicine  Woman  j  licd-Eurth  ;  The  Virgin's  JTeast ;  The  Dah« 
cotah  Convert ;  Walmshaw ;  The  Dahcotah  Bride ;  The  Orator  of  the 
Sioux  ;  The  Track  Maker  ;  Sullen  Fiuc  ;  The  Spies ;  The  Maiden's  Kock 
or  Wcnona's  Leap  ;  The  Wanderer  ;  The  Wife  ;  Another  of  the  Giant  Giods 
of  the  Dahcotahs ;  Storms  in  Life  and  Nature  or  Unktahe  and  the  Thand<^ 
Biid ;  The  Dance  of  the  Oiaat }  To  Dsdm  Axoimd. 

BUiot  (flIr  Henrr  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  HiBtonr,  Folk-Lore,  and 
Diatnbntion  of  we  Races  of  the  North-Western  ProTinces  of  India; 
being  an  amplified  edition  of  the  original  Supplemental  Glossary 
of  Indian  Terms.     Edited,  revised,  and  re-arranged  by  John 

•    Beames.    London,  1869.    8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  xx.  369;  869. 

COMTSKTS:  Part  i.  Castes;  IL  Cnstomti,  Kites,  and  Soperstitions ;  iii 
Boroane  and  Official  Terms ;  W.  Tenna  iUaalxatiTe  of  Batai  Lila.  Indaz. 

Eloqn«nt  (The)  Matter  of  Lanfi^iagw,  that  ia,  a  short  but  funda- 
mental direction  to  the  four  principal  languages  to  witt,  Frcncli, 

English,  Italicn,  High  Dutch  To  which  are  added 

the  Rodomontades  of  the  invincible  Spanish  Captain  Bodomond. 

Hamburg,  8vo. 

fTwcnty  leaveti  of  Euglish  ProTerbs :  the  Italian  Proverbs  occur  at  pp. 
70^75  of  the  Italian  Grammar;  they  are  translated  into  Freneh  and 
Qefman  :  the  English  Protcrbs  are  translated  into  German  and  French.] 

Smerson  (Ellen  Russell).    Indian  Myths ;  or  L(^ends,  Traditions, 

and  Symbols  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  compared  with  thoBo 
of  otlier  countries,  including  Hindoetan,  K>:ypt,  l*ersia,  Assyria, 
and  China.    London  [1884].    8vo.  pp.  xviii.  077. 

CONTEKTd :  Cap.  i.  The  Breath  Miistcr,  God  of  Air.  ii.  The  Foot 
Spirits  of  tbo  Winds,  iii.  Birds,  iv.  Concerning  the  Serpent,  t.  Star 
Worship,  vi.  The  Sun.  vii.  The  Eartli  and  thr  Moon.  viii.  Concerning 
the  Origin  of  Man.  ix.  Concerning  the  Origin  of  Kvil  and  its  Pcrsunifica* 
tion.  X.  Le^'ends  of  the  Dead  and  Burial  Kites,  xi.  Stories  of  Tmoflini- 
pration  and  Transformation,  xii.  Ceremonials,  Rites  and  Svuihols.  xiii. 
Language  Pictography,  Symbol  and  Song.  xir.  Manabozho.  xr.  Of 
Animals,  xvi.  Deities  of  Indian  Bite  aad  Story.  xviL  Miseelbmeons 
Legends,  xviii.  General  c(»i8idemtionfl.  xlx.  The  Ancestral  OaTttD.  xx. 
Yo-wah,  the  Great  Spirit. 

Erasmus  (Desiderius).  Proverbes  and  Adagies,  gathered  ont  of  tlic 
Chiliades  of  Erasmus,  by  Rychaido  Taverner,  with  new  addieions 
as  well  of  Lntyn  FroTerb«8  as  of  Englisbe.  Imprynted  at  London 
by  Wyllyam  Powell,  1650.   Sm.  8to.  ff.  Izxix  [black  letter]. 

Brans  (Arthur  B.)  Leicestershiro  Words,  Phrases,  and  ProTerba. 
London,  1848.   Sm.  8to.  pp.  xrii.  116* 

Everahed  (Samuel).  Legend  of  the  Bragon^layer  of  Lyminster. 
Su89.  Arch.  Coll.  xiiii.  180-188. 
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IL~HAND-BOOK  OF  FOLK-LORR 

Minute  of  Council,  12  January,  1887.  "  That  Mr.  Gommc  bo 
requested  to  print  his  MS.  of  the  proposed  Hand-book  of  Folk-Lore, 
and  that  proofs  of  the  several  sections  be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the 
Conncil  for  correction,  addition,  or  revision." 

The  following  are  the  sections  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  Hand-book.  A  note  is  appended  after  each  section  indicating  the 
progress  made  with  the  work,  and  the  names  of  Members  who  are 
assisting  with  the  various  sections  :— 

1.  What  Folk-Lorc  is  f  PRINTED  1. 

2.  Saperstitions  connected  with  great  Natiirnl  Objects  [printed]. 
.3.  Saper-jtitioDS  connected  with  Trees  and  Plants  [revise]. 

4.  Superstitions  connected  with  Animals,  [proof]. 

5.  Goljlindoin.    [Mr.  Gomnie.] 

6.  Witchcraft.    [Rev.  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Clodd.] 

7.  Lcechcraft.    [Mr.  Black.] 

8.  Ma^nc  and  Divination.    [Mr.  Alicrcrom1)y.] 

9.  Beliefs  relatin^^  to  futnrc  life.    [Mr.  Clodd.] 


10.  Minor  Superstitions.    [Mr.  Gommc.] 

11.  Festival  Cu.stoms.    [Mr.  Gomme. 


12.  Ceremonial  Cnstoms.    [Mr.  Gommc] 

13.  Games.    [Mr.  UJgl.] 

14.  Ltxal  Cu-stoms.    [Mr.  Brabrook,] 

15.  Xuraer}^  Talcs  or  Marchcn.    [Mr.  Ilartland.] 


10.  Hero  Tales.    [Mr.  Hartland- 


17.  Crration,  Deluge,  Fire,  and  ]Jooin  Myths.    [Mr.  Iliirtland.] 

18.  Drolls.  Fables,  and  Aixjlogucs.    [Mr.  llartianil. 


lit.  Place  Ixgeiuls  and  Traditions.    [Mr.  Gommc] 

20.  Bfillads  and  ^uj^s.    [Mr.  Ordish.] 

21.  Jinglca,  Nursery  Kbymcs,  Riddles,  &c.    [Mr.  Udal.] 

22.  ProTcrbs.    [Mr.  Gomme.] 

23.  Nicknames,  Place  Rhymes,  &c.    [Mr.  Gommc] 

24.  Literary  Sources  of  Folk-Lore.    [Mr.  Kirby.] 

25.  How  Folk-Lorc  i^i  to  ho  collected.    [.Miss  Bnme.] 

26.  Library  work  for  tbo  Folk-Lorist.    [Mr.  Kirl  y.j 

27.  Classification  of  Folk-Lore. 

28.  Comparative  Folk-rx)rq. 

29.  The  Science  of  Folk-Lorc. 
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Instructions  for  filing  up  (Ufomfw  T<Mation  ofTaUa. 

Eiicli  talc  is  to  be  tabnltited  npon  the  forms  supplied  and  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  specimen  here  printed,  and  it  is  particularlj  requested  (1)  that  the  writing 
may  be  as  plain  aa  poisibla ;  (2)  thfti  only  ons  tale  be  abatrMted  on  each 
lorm ;  (3)  that  every  tale  from  theeolleetionb^gtabiilaled  is  required  howerer 
often  it  may  oecnr  imder  diffleieni  namea. 

1.  TitU  of  Story  is  the  name  of  the  story  aa  given  in  the  collection  being 

tabulated. 

2,  Dramaiis  jjrrntma'  to  cont-ain  the  uamcs  of  all  persons,  hnman  or  not,  men* 

tioned  in  the  ntoryi  if  uo  speciBc  names  occur  in  the  story  the  characters, 
such  as  King,  Queen,  fcc,  to  bo  given. 

8.  Aittract  of  Story  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  events  which  rnrry  on  the 
plot  nf  the  story,  each  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  story  being  denoted  by 

a  number. 

4.  Alphabetical  ZAst  of  Ineidmts  to  give  under  an  appropriate  descriptive 

title  the  incidents  \vhich  occur  throup;hont  the  story,  each  incident  being 
set  out  on  a  separate  lino,  and  arranged  alphabetically  nnder  the  catdi- 
word. 

6.  Where  published  to  consist  of  the  title  of  the  hook  or  collection,  anthor*8  name, 
date,  and  place  of  pablication,  nnmber  of  stoty  in  the  eoUeetien,  pagination. 

6.  JVUwrtf  ^  £blMlM  to  state  whether  origin]  or  trtndatiott,  whether  eoUected 

by  anthttr  firom  peasantiy  or  others,  the  name,  oecnpaiaon,  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  origintl  narrator,  and  other  nsefol  inlormatioD  of  thia 
deseriptioB. 

7.  S^feeial         mUd  iy  BUtoit  «f  tks  aS<»M.  Anything  noted  in  the  prefiaee 

or  footnotes  by  the  Editor  of  the  eollection. 

5.  Rmairkt  ^  iM  IkMatar  to  contain  references  to  any  varianta  and  notes 

Imown  to  the  tabnlator  apart  from  those  giyen  by  the  editor,  and  any 
snggestions  whidi  ooenr  to  the  tabnlator. 
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IV.— ANALYSIS  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

[No.  1.] 

ETer-bnroiog  fire  in  the  homestead. 
Type  Pteins. 

(1)  The  Broighfer  must  have  an  eTer-lmng  fire.— O'Cnny'e 

Manners  and  Customa  of  Ancknl  Irish,  i.  cccxviii.  iii.  486. 

(2)  At  Kildaie,  ia  Leinster,  the  Rre  of  St.  Bridget  ie 
reported  never  to  go  ont^  The  nmu  and  holy  women  tend  and 
feed  it,  adding  fad,  with  snch  watchful  and  diligent  care  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Virgin  it  has  continned  burning  through  a 

long  course  of  years  Twenty  nnns  are  engaged.  Each 

of  tlieiii  lia.s  the  care  of  the  fire  for  a  single  night  in  turn,  and 
on  the  evening  before  the  twentieth  nic?:bt  the  Inst  nun  having 
heapeil  wood  upon  tlic  fire,  says — *'  Bridget,  take  charge  of  your 
own  fire,  for  this  night  belongs  to  you/'  She  then  leaYCS  the 
fire,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  fonnd  that  the  fire  has  not  gone  oat 
and  that  the  nraal  qnanti^  of  fhel  has  been  wed.— Giraldns 
Cambrensisy  Topographjf  cflreUmd^  cap.  xzzir.  xxxr* 

(3)  Not  a  family  in  the  whole  island  of  natives  but  keeps  a 
fire  constantly  burning  ;  no  one  daring  to  depend  upon  his 
neighbours'  viGrilnticc  in  a  thing  which  he  imagines  is  of  so  . 
much  consetiuence ;  nnd  every  one  firmly  believing  if  it  should 
ever  happen  that  no  fires  wcro  to  be  found  throughout  the 
island  the  most  terrible  reyolntions  and  mischief  wonld  immedi- 
ately ensne.**— Waldion*8 10$  ofMw,  [1791],  fol  101. 

(4)  At  Bnigheady  in  Morayshire,  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  Beoember  (old  style),  the  yontha  of  the  village  assemble 
abont  dnsk  and  obtain  two  empty  barrels  (by  force  if  neces- 
sary). They  then  repair  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  sea-shore 
to  commence  operations.   A  stout  pole,  ia  firmly  fixed  in  one 
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of  tho  barrels,  and  supports  are  nailed  ronnd  the  outside.  Tor 
is  then  pot  into  the  hanrel  and  set  on  fire;  the  other  barrel 

being  broken  np,  stare  after  stave  is  thrown  in  nntil  it  is  qnite 
full.  Tho  "  Clavie,"  as  it  is  called,  burning  fiercely,  is  shouldered 
and  borne  away  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  soon  as  tho  bearer  givos 
signs  of  exhaustion  another  takes  his  place,  and  should  any  of 
those  vrho  are  honoured  to  cany  the  biasing  load  meet  .with  an 
aoddent,  the  misfortune  incites  no  pitj  even  among  his  near 
relatiTes.  In  maldng  the  drenit  of  the  Tillage  they  confine 
themselTes  to  its  old  bonndaries,  and  also  (formerly)  Tisited  the 
fishing-boats.  The  dayie  **  Is  finally  carried  to  a  small 
artificial  eminence  near  the  point  of  the  promontory  where  a 
circular  heap  of  stones  is  hastily  piled  up,  in  the  hollow  centre  of 
which  the  "Clavie"  is  placed  still  liurning.  This  eminence  is 
called  the  "  Durie."  After  being  allowed  to  burn  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  "  Clavie  "  is  most  nnoeremonionsly  hnrled  from  its 
plaost  and  the  smoking  embers  scattered  among  the  assembled 
crowd,  by  whom  they  are  eagerly  oanght  at,  and  fragments 
carried  home  and  carefnlly  preserred  aa  charms  against  witch- 
craft. With  them  the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth  Is  at  once 
kindled.  It  is  considered  lucky  to  keep  this  flame  all  the  rest 
of  the  year. — Notes  and  Qnteriea,  2nd  ser.  ix,  38,  106,  169,  269; 
Book  of  Days,  ii.  789-791. 

No  stranger  may  join  the  l>nnd  of  workers,  but  as  an  on- 
looker. The  sons  of  the  original  inhabitants  only  handle  the 
primitive  tools  that  make  the  Clane.  Unwritten  but  nnvaiying 
laws  regulate  all  their  actons.  Ereiy  article  required  is  borrowed, 
nothing  bought.  As  darkness  comes  on  a  band  of  coopers  and 
sailors  makes  its  way  tu  a  particular  spot  overlooking  the  bay 
to  the  west  of  the  village.  The  band,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was 
headed  by  an  old  man  who  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Clavie.  Now  he  has  resigned  the  post,  and  a  young  man  of 
another  family  is  the  recognised  chief.  A  tar  barrel  is  sawn  in 
two^  and  the  bottom  half  is  retained.  A  long  nail  is  specially 
made  by  tiu  fiDage  smitli,  imd  with  it  th^  bottom  half  of  flie 
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barrel  is  firmly  nailed  t<i  a  pole.  The  Btayes  of  anotlier  barrel 
are  nailed  to  the  lower  rim  of  the  half-barrel,  and  their  lower 
edges  to  the  pole  some  distance  down.  Snfficient  space  is  left 
between  two  of  the  ttmreB  for  a  man's  head  to  be  throat  in,  for 
the  ClaTie  U  canied  round  the  Tillage  on  the  head  and  ehoolders* 
The  pole,  or  "  spoke,*'  as  it  is  caUedi  to  whidi  the  half-barrel  has 
been  tbns  nailed,  is  set  up,  and  theie  stands  the  empty  CAaWe. 
As  eseh  additional  performance  is  completed,  the  workers  stop 
and  give  three  cheers,  the  crowd  of  children  and  onlookers 
usually  joining.  "Three  cheers  for  that,"  rings  out  again  and 
again,  and  as  the  sounds  rise,  a  strange  feeling  of  excitement 
gets  abroad.  When  the  last  stave  is  nailed  on,  the  greater 
pari  of  the  work  is  over.  The  round  stone  used  for  a  hammer  is 
thrown  aside,  and  the  work  of  filQing  the  Clavie  with  stkks  and 
tar  begins.  When  all  is  readj,  one  of  the  band  is  sent  for  a 
homing  peat,  which  is  always  supplied  from  the  same  house. 
This  is  applied  to  the  tar,  and  noon  the  Cluvie  is  ablaze,  and  the 
cheers  literally  become  howls  of  excited  glee.  The  first  to  pnt 
his  head  under  this  mass  of  fiames  is  usually  some  one  of  their 
number  who  has  recently  been  married.  The  first  "  lift"  of  the 
QaTie  is  an  honooTi  and  is  booght  in  the  orthodox  fashion^a 
nmnd  of  whiskey  to  the  wotkeis.  And  now  the  strange  pro- 
cession hurries  along  the  stroets.  He  who  carries  the  tar- 
drippmg  and  flaming  Glayie  does  not  walk ;  he  rans,  and  the 
motley  crowd  surges  around  him  and  behind  him,  cheering  and 
shouting.  On  they  hurry,  along  the  same  streets  where  similar 
processions  have  gone  year  after  year.  At  certain  houses,  and 
at  certain  street-comers,  a  halt  is  made,  and  a  brand  is  whipped 
ont  of  the  Clane^  and  hurled  on  its  flaming  errand  of  good-luck 
among  the  crowd.  He  who  seises  the  brand  ^all  be  the  ftronrite 
of  Fortune  during  the  months  of  the  coming  new  year!  Near 
the  head  of  the  promontory  is  the  Doorie  Hill,  the  only  re- 
maining '*  Baillie."  To  this  mound  the  Clavie  is  finally  carried. 
A  stone  altar  stands  on  the  snmmit  of  the  Doorie,  into  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  spoke  of  the  Clavie  is  inserted.   In  this 
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pofliHon  it  Ifl  yidble  from  all  parts  of  ttie  rillage.  Another 
barrel  of  tur  is  emptied  iiito  the  lire,  and  the  great  llanies  Icaj) 
up  into  the  black  night  and  roll  down  the  sides  of  tlie  altar  and 
of  the  hill.  The  dariag  ones  of  the  band  jump  on  the  altar  and 
stir  up  the  flaming  mass,  or  bit  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  The 
■poke  of  the  GlaTie  ie  rescaed  from  the  flames  and  sold,  while 
the  charred  sticks  are  eagerly  suitohed  np  by  tiie  TiUageis  and 
set  op  tn  the  ingle  nexik,  to  be  bringers  of  good  Inck  and 
averters  of  evil  in  the  ooming  year.— 7%e  Evmmg  Disjmtch, 
(Edmburgh),  Wednesday,  January  IGtli,  188Q. 

(5)  At  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  on  All  Saints'  Eve  tliey  set 
up  bonfires  in  every  village.  When  the  materials  of  the  fires 
were  consumed  the  ashes  were  carefully  collected  in  the  fonn 
of  a  circle.  Near  the  circumference  of  this  a  stone  was  put 
for  eTety  person  of  the  several  families  interested  in  the  bonfires, 
and  whatever  stone  was  moved  ont  of  its  place  or  was  injured 
before  next  morning  the  person  represented  by  that  stone  was 
devoted  or  fey,  and  it  was  supposed  would  die  wiihm  twelve 
months  from  that  date. — Siatistkal  Account  of  Scotland,  xi.  pp. 
G21,  G22. 

(6)  The  same  rite  prevailed  in  North  Wales,  when  white 
stones  marked  for  each  individual  were  put  into  the  great  fire 
called  Coel-coeth.— Ellis,  BranePa  Popular  AntiquitiM,  vol,  i. 
pp.  dS9,  ddO. 

Yariaate. 

(7)  "  It  is  nnlttcky  to  give  ont  a  light  to  any  one  on  the 
morning  of  the  new  year.''— Dyer's  Pt^ar  Custtms,  506. 

(8)  The  same  on  May-day.— Wilde's  Iri$h  Popular  Super^ 
stUionSf  56. ' 

Geographioal  IMstribiition. 

Op  Type  Forms.    Ireland,  Klldare,  Burghead  (Morayshire), 

Callander  (Perthshire),  Isle  of  Man,  North  Wales. 
Or  Vabiauxs.   Lancasliiro,  Ireland. 
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Ckronological  Details  {to  show  when  custom  was  first  noted.) 

7th  (Uniury.   Irish  Law  tract  of  this  date  attributes  the  custotii 

to  the  das8  of  Bniighfer  (1). 
12ik  Cmturjf,   UiroldoB  Cflmbiensm  records  his  notice  of  St. 

Bridget's  fires. 

1791.    Manx  example  recorded. 

'f79^'    Callander  e.\uuii)le  recorded. 

Modem  Survivais.   Bar£;bead(lS89),  Lancashire,  Ireland. 

Wbfltiier  atttftlMd  to  Loealitgr  or  Penoiui. 
Localily. 

Parallels  in  Civilised  Countries. 

(9)  In  til  Black  Mountains  it  is  usual  to  set  aside  a  part 
of  the  log  to  bum  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  feast ;  there, 
too,  a  part  of  the  burnt  log  is  placed  in  a  cranny  of  the  house  as 
a  chann  against  eril  spirits ;  and  the  honse>father  when  he  stirs 
the  fire  on  Christmas  morning  uses  a  bnmt  end  of  the  log  itself 
to  rake  together  the  emh9n,**^Macmllan*8  Magazine^  Maixh, 
1881,  p.  206. 

(10)  "When  a  Russian  family  aiovcs  from  one  house  to 
another,  the  fire  is  raked  out  of  the  old  stove  into  a  jar,  and 
solemnly  conveyed  to  the  new  one,  the  words  '  Welcome  grand- 
father to  the  new  home,*  being  uttered  when  it  arriTes."— Ralston 
Song*  o/the  MutMian  People^  120. 

PuillelB  in  Savage  or  BarbaTons  Trihea. 

(11)  Wli  u  IheOvaherero  return  to  the  old  werft (after  having 
left  it  in  consequence  of  a  death  having  occurred  there)  the  lioly 
fire  of  the  werft  where  they  have  been  living  is  extinguished, 
and  as  a  mle  they  take  no  brand  of  the  holy  fire  with  them 
to  the  old  werft  whither  they  retnm,  hut  holy  fire  mnst  now 
be  obtained  from  the  omaknra  (dead  ancestors). — Swth  4fiican 
FoUb-Lou  Journal,  i.  61. 
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Index  of  Special  Points. 

Bonndarieft  (4). 

Bridgef  8  (St),  holy  fire  (2). 

Circular  heap  of  unmortared  stones  biiilt  (1)  (5),  (G). 

Injary  not  oonddered  a  misfortune  (4). 

Misfoiluue  if  fire  goes  out  (3). 

Moiincl,  artificial,  used  for  ceremony  (-i). 

Stone  hammer  used  for  constructiug  the  Clavie  (4).  - 

Strangers  not  admitted  to  ceremony  (4). 

Village  firo  used  for  kindling  house-fire  (4). 

Witchcraft,  embers  as  a  presenrative  against  (4),  (9). 

Besults  of  the  Analysis.  fXhis  will  bo  filled  up  when  the  Aiialj-sis  is 
complete.] 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  AT 
-22,  ALB£MARL£  6TB££T,  PICCADILLY,  ON  THUBS- 
BAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6th,  1888. 

ANDREW  LANG,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  of  theConncil  was  read  hj  the  Secretary,  Mb.  Fostbb. 
Ms.  NuTT  in  moring  the  adoption  of  the  Report  drew  attention  to 

the  gratifying  fact  that  the  attendance  was  larger  tlian  at  any  meet- 
ing since  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Society  ten  years  before.  He 
trusted  that  the  acceptance  of  ttie  presidentship  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Folk-Lorists  wonld  stir  up  the  Members  of  the  Society  to 
.  cany  cat  the  programme  of  work  laid  down  in  the  Report.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  far  too  mndi  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  general  body 
of  Members.  All  the  work  had  been  done  by  oomparatiTely  few 
Members,  bat  it  was  impossible  for  these,  althongh  they  wonld  work 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  carry  through  such  a  gigantic  task 
as  the  re-classification  and  co-ordinntion  of  Folk-Lore.  If  every  M  eniler 
who  bad  leisure  would  help,  although  only  to  the  extent  of  an  hour  or 
two  a  week,  the  programme  of  the  Report  coold  be  carried  ont  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  lesolts  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  to  their  own,  bnt  to  every  sdenee  that  inrestagated  man's  history 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Goxms  seconded  the  adopfion  of  the  Report 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ncm.  con. 

The  Treasnrer's  Report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  adopted 
nem,  con, 

Clodd  (Treasnrer)  then  moved  the  election  of  tlie  President, 
Yioe-Presidents,  and  Oonndl  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  said :  I  am 
sure  we  shall  all  oongratnlate  onrsclTes,  as  Members  of  the  Society, 
on  Mr.  Lang's  aooeptanee  of  the  Presidential  chair.  The  Council 
felt,  when  the  Earl  of  Strafford  signified  his  desire  to  retire  from  that 
cbaii,  tliut  uu  more  eilicieut  successor  could  iili  it  than  our  cbtccmeil 
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friend  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Xo  one  has  done  more  to  make  Folk-Loro 
serious,  aud  no  one  lias  done  more  to  make  it  scientific  than  has  Mr. 
Lang.  He  has  removed  it  from  a  mere  provincial  base  and  made  it 
cosmopolitan,  bringing  felicity  of  illustration  and  learning  from  all 
fidds  to  bear  upon  it,  and  to  show  that  it  interprets  what  is  really  the 
thoDght  of  man  odnosning  lus  snrronndings,  I  am  personally  most 
gratified  that  Mr.  Lang  bas  signified  hia  willingness  to  accept  this 
chair,  and  I  am  sure  that  we,  as  Members,  shall  be  stimulated  by  his 
example,  and  rally  ronnd  him,  and  give  him  all  the  active  support  we 
Ctiu,  working  on  the  lines  indicated  by  him.  Now,  if  yon  Trill  give 
the  Director  as  nincli  of  your  time  as  you  can,  and  give  nic,  aa 
Treasurer,  as  much  of  your  money  as  you  can,  wc  will  take  care  that 
both  shall  be  well  and  efficiently  spent.  It  is  my  daty  now  to.  pro- 
pose that  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  following  list  be  the  new 
Ooimeil  for  the  ensning  yeir>- 


HoK  .Tons*  ABERcnoMnv. 
Tin:  Kai:l  Bkaucii am  r,  F.b  A. 
Edvvakd  Bkabkook,  Jj'.S.A. 

LOYB  BaU£YBE. 

Hub  C  &  BYnwjB. 
Ebwabb  Ciooo. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A. 
G.  L.  GoMUB,  F.S.A. 

S.  Rastland,  F.S.A. 

A.  GUANGEB  HUTT,  F.SJL 
W.  F.  KiBBT. 


Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bt.,  F.R.S. 
Key.  Dr.  nicHABD  Mobbis. 

Alfkki)  Nutt. 
T.  Jb .  Obdisu. 

I/r.-6BKJm-R[VBB8»D.aLu,F.B.8., 

7.S.A.I  no. 
FaorassoB  A.  H.  Satce,  M.A. 
Captain  R.  a  TraPLi. 
J.  S.  Udal. 

HsKBY  B.  Whbaxlby,  F.8.A. 


Mb.  Hamiltoh  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  Mr.  Gomme  said,  that  before 
we  leave  it  would  be  a  proper  and  approjirlatc  thing  to  do  to  pass 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  new  President  for  his  admirable 
Address,  and  to  ask  him  to  correct  and  allow  to  be  printed  the  report 
of  it,  which  has  been  taken  down,  I  am  afraid  I  most  confess,  withoat 
his  sanction.  I  shall  not  Tentnre  to  say  one  word  on  the  sobjects 
which  hsTe  been  pnt  before  yon  except  this— that,  of  wane,  the 
Beport  docs  not  contemplate  the  stopping  of  collection,  and  on  page  8 
it  indicates  that  the  new  collections  will  be  simply  put  into  a  new 
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form,  'i  luiL  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  we 
may  strengthen  that  before  the  issue  of  the  Keport.  I  beg  to  i>ropo8e 
that  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  gi?en  to  our  President  for  his 
Address. 

Dr.  Gastbb  seconded  the  TOte  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and 
said:  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  theoiy  whether  fairytales 
are  of  modem  or  late  origin.  Last  year  I  had  the  pleasnre  of 
expressing  my  Tiews,  and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  long  disensston 

on  the  subject ;  but  I  think  that  nothing  has  yet  been  forthcoming 
to  demolish  entirely  what  I  said  at  the  time.  I  looked  forward 
with  much  anxiety  and  groat  eaL,'orness  to  8oc  how  my  theory 
would  lia?e  been  refuted,  but  I  eauuut  see  that  it  has  been  in 
any  way  refuted,  nor  am  I  shaken  in  my  conviction.  There  is  one 
point  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  that  is  the  theory  that  the  tales  of 
sayages  come  from  the  Folk-Lore  of  fiarope  and  of  modem  nations. 
If  we  had  any  of  the  faiij  tales,  or  any  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
savages  of  olden  times<— at  least  a  thousand  years  ago— which  were 
oo1Ie<^  at  that  time,  yon  might  be  able  to  reduce  the  same  to  proof, 
but  we  have  not. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  coupled  mih  a  request  that  he 
would  allow  his  Address  to  be  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  was 
then  agreed  to. 

The  Pbbsiobnt  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  Society  for  its 
kmdness  in  passing  this  rote,  and  he  should  certainly  be  glad  to  look 
over  the  Address  before  it  is  put  in  print.  [Ihis  wQl  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  JoumalJ] 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  following  letter  arrived  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting: 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ooramc, — Much  to  my  regret,  I  am  suddenly  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  the  niorfing  to  day.  I  should  have  liked, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Keport,  to  throw  out  a  hint  as  to 
how  the  valuable  remnants  of  Folk-Tales  in  this  country  could  be 
quickly  saTCd  from  being  lost;  of  which  they  now  are  in  rapidly 
increasmg  danger. 
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"  It  has  boon  the  cnstom,  for  several  yean  past,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  for  schoolmasters  to  ask  children.,  on  regular  days,  to  stand 
op  if  tbej  knew  of  any  tales  heard  at  home,  and  to  re-tell  them.  This 
has  been  done  nt  the  intelligent  suggestion  of  the  antborities  in  edn- 
cationalnuttten,  In  connection  with  men  learned  in  Folk-Lore.  A  groat 
many  ▼ersions  of  tales  have  thua  been  obtained.  Their  comparison 
often  brings  out  remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  understanding  the 
real  drift  of  a  tale,  or  it?  reforenee  to  the  ancient  Nature-worship  of 
our  forefathers.    Classitication,  aUo,  is  thus  rendered  more  easy. 

"  I  belt«ve  important  tales  are  more  largely  cnrrent,  eren  now,  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  of  this  coantry,  than  some  may  think.  At  least,  I 
jndge  so  from  personal  experience,  baring  been  fortanately  enabled, 
after  repeated  inqniries,  to  resene  many  of  them  from  oblivion — sncli 
as  tales  of  the  mystic  Shetlandic  Watcrhorse,  called  Nuggle  ;  Finn 
Stories;  Kight-Mnro  Incautations  ;  apparently  Odinic  Spell-Songs; 
Cat,  Fish,  Nix,  and  Mermaid  Tales;  sea-nanics  oi"  persons  and  things, 
and  80  forth.  The  essays  were  published  in  the  Contemporary  Jieview^ 
the  Nineteenth  Cenfiinj,  and  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  since  1879. 
.  Qnite  recently  I  bad  the  Inck  to  get  a  Qrimm*s  Tale  in  a  Shetland 
Terslon,  which  yon  were  good  enongh  to  pnUisb  in  the  Art^aeotogical 
Review^  I  am  now  in  possession  of  what  seems  to  me  a  yery  re- 
markable *  Aessipattle  *  or  Cinderella  story  from  Western  Scotland.  In 
its  beginning  it  is  nnliko  many  stories  of  this  kind;  and  it  has  partly 
contact  with  the  German,  partly  with  a  Carelian  (Finnish)  version.  ' 

In  short,  1  am  convinced  a  groat  deal  might  be  done  to  got  at  tho 
still  existing  board  of  tale-treasures  in  England. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Conncil  of  the  Society  have  endeavoured 
by  a  systematic  procednre  to  obtain  sncb  access;  and  I  should  have 
wished,  bad  I  been  able  to  come  to-day,  to  dcYclop  the  suggestion  in 
question  more  fully.  I  think  what  has  been  done  in  Germany  should 
be  tried  here.  I  would  thank  you  for  reading  this  letter  to  the 
nio.  tiiiL''.  aft^T  the  Annual  Rc'j)ort  has  been  read,  so  that  the  proposal 
may  perhaps  be  discussed  in  connection  with  it;  and  I  remain,  yours 
sincerely,  Kabl  Blind." 
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NOTES  ON  AFRICAN  FOLK-LOllE,  &c. 

LsosBi>  OF  THB  Kift  Iai.Airi>SB8  (m  THE  Bahda  Sua,  S.W.  or  Nbw 
Guinea),  as  to  thb  Fibst  Pboplibo  of  tbb  Eabtb. 

^ObtetDod  by  Oi^  0*lAQgen,  who  lived  three  yonrs  in  the  Ke  laluidB}  and 
eommimicatod  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  F.&.S.J 

IIREE  brothers  named  Hian,  Tongiil,  and  Parpara,  and 
f  i  sisters  named  Bikcol  uud  Meslaancr,  once  lived  above 
(be  earth.  One  day  Parpara  went  fishing  in  the  donds 
with  his  eldest  brother's  fish-hook,  which  he  lost.  Angry 
at  this,  Hian  ordered  him  to  find  it  and  bring  it  bsek.  Then  Parpara 
took  a  boat  and  diyed  into  the  clonds  in  seardi  after  the  hook. 

After  loug  nw\  fruitless  toil  ho  met  the  fish  Kiliboban,  who  a.^kod 
him  what  he  "wanted.  Parpara  told  him,  and  tlie  lish  promised  to 
help  him.  Soon  afterwards,  Kiliboban  met  the  fish  Kerken,  who  was 
well-nigh  choked  with  coughing.  Kiloboban  asked  what  ailed  him; 
and  when  he  sofiered  him  to  look  down  his  throat,  he  saw  the  missing 
hook  and  drew  it  oat.  Then  he  gave  it  to  PBrpara,  who  returned  it 
to  his  brother.  Hian  was  snrprtsed  at  this,  and  Parpam  sought  how 
to  rerenge  himself  upon  him. 

On  a  certain  day,  as  Jlian  lay  asleep  in  his  house,  raq  ni  a  hung  a 
bamboo  filled  with  the  precious  arrack,  or  palm  wine  in  the  heaven, 
over  the  bed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  upset  as  soon  as  Uiau 
awoke.  And  when  this  happened,  Parpara  ordered  Hian  to  refill  the 
bamboo ;  and  he,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  set  to  work  and  dog 
a  hole  through  the  heaven,  bnt  did  not  find  any  palm  wine.  After 
standing  in  deep  thonght  a  long  long  time  before  the  hole,  one  of  the 
brothers  said,  "It  wonld  be  to  our  gain  to  know  what  lies  below  us  ; 
so  we  will  lot  down  our  dog  by  a  rope."  This  being  thmc,  they  pulle<i 
np  the  dog  again,  and  saw  that  his  feet  were  smeared  with  sand; 
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whii  h  ma  le  them  decide  to  go  down  and  soo  for  thoraeclvcs.  But  no 
other  dweilen  in  the  heavens  could  bo  persiiAdod  to  follow  ihcm,  until 
one  dftj  the  woman  Menlaang  took  courage,  and  waa  let  down  by  the 
rope.  As  she  neared  the  earth  her  brothers,  looking  np  saw  her 
pudenda^  the  sight  of  whioh  caused  them  disgust  and  shame  \  and 
theyiheienpongaye  a  signal  to  those  in  the  hesTen  topnllnpihe 
rope,  which  was  done. 

The  place  where  Hian,  Tongiil,  Parj).ir:i.,  and  I'.ikcol  arrived  on  the 
earth  in  company  with  their  four  «logi«,  Kopui,  Wakar,  Singuni,  and 
Pataras,  is  named  Wriat,  a  place  on  Trent  Key  \  and  it  is  still  held 
sacred  by  the  natives  ol  the  Islands. 

This  is  an  inferior  variant  of  the  well-known  family  of  Poly- 
nesian niytlis,  which  account  for  the  bursting  of  tlio  first  settlers 
through  the  sky  to  reach  the  earth.  When  white  men  made  their 
appearance,  it  was  thought  that  they  and  the  yessel  which  brought 
them  had  in  some  way  broken  throogh  the  heavens ;  and,  to  this  day, 
white  men  are  called  Papalangi,  or  HeaTen-hoESters.*'  Tamer's 
Samoa,  p.  109. 

NOTB  ON  7HB  Ha«S  IK  AfBICAK  FoLK-LoSB. 

In  Mr.  James's  reoently-issaed  aoooant  of  his  explorations  in 

flomall-land,  maler  the  title  of  The  Unknown  Horn  of  Afrka^  the  only 
incident  of  value  to  Fulk-Lorista  is  tho  following 

**  Just  before  reaching  Burao,  wo  had  nn  oxnmple  of  Somali  euptr- 
Stition.  A  hare  was  started  from  its  form  and  ran  ahead  of  us.  Being 
on  the  march,  we  were  implored  not  to  shoot  it  while  it  ran  in  the 
diiection  in  whifili  we  were  hound— It  wonld  bring  bad  luck  to  tho 
whole  expedition.  If  it  doubled  and  headed  towards  us,  then  wo 
uii^'ht  shoot  without  danger"  (p.  68). 

Fur  works  on  cognate  superstitions  it  may  bo  convenient  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Black's  useful  paper  ou  the  Hare  in  Folk-Lore,  F.LJ.  I.  81-90; 
also,  1.56;  11.2U0;  IV.  08;  V.48;  K/:../.  11.  258;  IV.  27; 

V.  263;  Aabrcy,  pp.  26,  lOPj  Elton's  Origim  of  Eng.  UisL  pp.  254, 
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297,  407  f.i.;  Dcimys'  Folk-Lore  of  China,  p.  G4;  Dyer's  Eng.  Folh- 
Lore,  pp.  117,  108;  Napier's  Folk-Lore,  p.  117;  Lang's  Myth, 
Ritual,  <^c.,  II.  350-355;  Cit^t-'>in  awl  M/jlh,  p.  108;  Bleck's 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  69;  Henderson,  p.  204;  Gregson,  p.  129; 
Kelly's  Cwio9itiu  of  Indo-Europem  Tradition^  pp.  234-237.  Ete., 
eto. 

Fbidat  Sdperstitiok, 

A  lodging-honae  keeper  in,  Maecleafield  bad  quite  recently  taken  a 
girl  from  the  workhouse  as  aerrant,  Ske  eanght  ker  cutting  her 
finger-naOs  one  Friday;  and,  snatching  the  scissors  from  her, 

shouted,  "  Is  that  what  I  had  you  from  the  workhouse  for  ;  to  cat 
your  nails  on  a  Friday,  and  bring  bad  luck  to  this  htmsc  ?  " 

How  TUE  LiZARDB  WERE  ONCE  LiTTLE  MeK. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Float,  of  Sasanville,  Lassen  Connty,  California,  tells  as 
how,  when  he  reqaested  an  Indian  to  gather  and  bring  in  all  the 
arrow-priints  he  conld  find,  the  Indian  declared  them  to  be   no  good," 

that  tliey  had  been  made  by  the  lizards.  Whereupon  Mr.  Frost  drew 
from  hiui  the  following  lizard  story  : — 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  lizards  were  little  men,  and  the  arrow- 
points  which  are  now  found  were  shot  by  them  at  the  griasly  bears. 
The  beam  could  talk  then,  and  would  eat  the  little  men  whenever  they 
eonld  catch  them.  The  arrows  of  the  little  men  were  so  small  that 
they  woald  not  kill  the  bears  when  ahot  into  them,  and  only  served  to 
enrage  them.  At  last  there  was  a  smart  litMe  fellow  who  lived  with 
his  grandmother.  One  day  he  was  making  a  bow  and  his  grand- 
mother asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  He  roi)Ued,  that 
he  was  going  to  kill  a  bear.  His  grandniolher  told  him  the  bear  had 
killed  all  his  family,  and  so  she  refused  her  consent  for  him  to  go 
hunting,  and  kept  him  prisoner  in  the  campooda»  But  the  boy  knew 
of  a  yalley  near  by  to  which  the  bears  came  every  evening  to  feed. 
He  had  finished  his  bow  and  gathered  np  his  arrows,  and  when  one 
day  his  grandmother  went  for  water  he  stole  away  to  this  valley,  and, 
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climbing  a  tree,  waited  for  events.  Pretty  soon  a  nninber  of  bears 
came  into  the  valley,  ami  the  little  fellow  whistled.  At  tliis  the  big  " 
boss  bear  which  bad  killed  so  many  of  the  little  men,  and  of  which  all 
were  afraid,  oame  under  the  iree»  and,  stttiug  himself  on  hia  hauoches, 
looked  up  and  aaked  the  little  ftllov  what  he  waa  doing  up  there.  To 
which  the  little  fellow  iq>Ued,  that  he  waa  going  to  kill  him,  the  big 
boss  hear.  This  reply  tickled  the  bear  bo  that  he  began  to  laugli,  and 
making  a  great  guffaw,  opened  his  month  so  wide  that  the  little  fellow 
could  see  far  down  his  throat,  when  (|uick  as  lightning  he  drew  his 
h>vr  an'l  sliot  one  of  his  arrows  with  one  of  these  little  points  on  it 
down  the  open  throat  of  the  bear  and  into  his  vitals,  whereupon  his 
langh  turned  into  a  roar  as  he  fell  down,  rolled  o?er,  and  died.  Ail 
the  rest  of  the  bears  took  to  their  heels  and  aoampered  np  the  Talley 
•nd  o?er  the  monntaina.  The  little  fellow  went  home  and  related 
what  he  had  done,  bnt  his  grandmother  refused  to  believe  him.  But 
the  next  day  the  whole  settlement  gathered  to  hear  the  story,  and  all 
bands  going  to  the  valley,  found  the  dead  bear.  This  made  tht  liillo 
fellow  a  great  hero.  Ever  since  that  time  the  bears  have  hid  away  in 
the  brush,  and  are  afraid  of  men.  Thus  they  have  lost  their  power  of 
speech." 

The  Indian  eonld  not  tell  how  the  little  men  became  transformed 
into  lisaids.— *From  the  iliii€ricaii  N'oHattlutf  May,  1if88,  p.  477. 

Edwaed  CiiOnn. 


BATCOMBE  CROSS. 

N  Batcombe  Down,  Dorset,  is  a  stone  about  three  feet 
high,  evidently  part  of  a  cross,  and  called  Cross  Hand 
Stone.  Why  should  a  cross  be  set  up,  away  there  on 
the  down  ?  Well,  this  '*  be  ISale  a  iwold  oV  Back 
in  the  middle  ages,  one  dark,  wild  winter  night,  Batoombe  pr!eet  was. 
sent  for  to  take  the  viaticum  to  a  dying  man,  two  or  three  miles  off. 
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Taking  pyx  and  Mnrico-book,  be  sallied  oat  with  a  brare  heart  on 
his  dark,  lonely  way  orer  Batcombe  Down,  and  safely  reached  the 

sick  man's  house.  But  on  gett  ing  in,  and  producing  what  was  nooded 
for  his  ministration — where  was  the  ])yx  ?  It  was  lost.  He  had  dropped 
it  on  the  way,  and  its  fall  on  the  turf  of  Batcombe  Down — in  the 
howling  wind,  too !— had  not  been  heard.  Back  he  toiled  into  the 
darkness  and  the  stomi  on  his  almost  hopeless  quest.  Hopeless? 
The  easiest  search  ever  made.  Up  on  Batcombe  Down  there  was  a 
pillar  of  fire,  reaching  from  heaTen  to  earth,  and  steadily  shining  in 
the  storm.  What  ooold  this  be  ?  He  struggled  on  &ster  and  faster, 
with  strange,  half-formed  hopes.  He  came  near  to  the  spot  over 
which  stood  the  calm  beam  in  the  gule.  He  saw  numbers  of  cattle 
of  various  kinds  gathered  in  a  circle — kneeling—kneeling  roond  the 
pyx. 

Well,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  medieval  legend,  rendering  a 
reason  for  Batcombe  Cross  being  set  np  there,  away  on  the  down, 
where^  thongh  itme-wom»  it  yet  remains.  Bat  (me  jndioe)  in  the 
last  century  a  rider  was  added,  as  follows : — 

The  priest  was  mneh  astounded  at  what  he  saw,  but  not  so  much 
so  but  that  he  observed  among  the  live-stock  a  black  horse,  kneeling, 
indued,  like  tlic  rest,  but  only  on  one  kiiee.  Tlic  priest  said  to  this 
lukewarm  beast,  "  Why  don't  you  kneel  on  both  knee?,  like  the 
rest?"  "Wouldn't  kneel  at  all  if  I  could  help  it."  "  Who,  then, 
are  you  ?  "  The  devU."  Why  do  yon  take  the  form  of  a  horse?  " 
«  9o  that  men  may  steal  me,  and  get  hnng,  and  I  get  bold  of  them. 
Got  three  or  fonr  already.** 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Baakett  for  this  legend.  He  also 
tells  me  of  a  pinnacle  belonging,  indeed,  to  Batcombe  Churcli  tower, 
but  which  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  stand  in  its  place  thereon 
"  since  conjuror  Mintem's  horse  kicked  it  off."  Two  vain  attempts 
to  erect  the  pinnacle  have  been  made  of  late  years. 

H.  J.  MOULB, 
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HEY  come  from  that  prosperous  but  out-of  tlic-way  county 
of  Virginia,  in  the  comer  between  the  Potomac  antl  the 
Blue  £idge.  Plain  people  of  the  conserFntivo  overseer 
and  small -tenant  class  have  transmitted  them  ftim 
motlier  to  daugbter,  thioagh  the  years  and  lives  that  have  passed 
sinoe  the  first  settleinenty  as  in  England  before  it  Of  coarse  thoj 
do  not  think  of  writmg  thein  down,  and  know  nothing  of  the  books 
in  which  the  rdies  of  balladry  are  treasured* 

One  evening'  as  we  apjn  ua'  hid,  in  the  dusk,  our  home  near  Wasli- 
ington,  a  ballad,  then  heard  for  the  first  time,  came  chanted  to  us  out 
of  the  open  windows.  The  new  nurse  girl,  white,  and  from  up  the 
iiTer,  was  singing  the  smaller  children  to  sleep.  When  the  song  of 
manj  w<mls  ended,  another  was  taken  np,  and  after  it  another. 
Flainlj  the  sariceB  of  the  collector  wore  called  for,  and  most  members 
of  the  family  enlistedi  as  opportunity  offered.  Unfortunately  the 
pace  of  the  musie  kept  ahead  of  tiie  reporters ;  and  when  she  under* 
took  to  recite  the  lines  deliberately,  something  was  sure  to  be  omitted 
or  confused.  Memory  depended  in  part  on  the  swing  and  excite- 
ment of  her  habitual  mode  of  utterance.  But  a  fair  approach  to 
completeness,  in  some  caseSi  was  made  by  repetition  and  comparison ; 
•ad  the  resolta  in  full  were  read  to  the  young  woman's  mother,  who 
made  tome  notable  additions,  and  dedared  the  ballads  to  be  substan* 
tially  correct  She  could  not  explain  anything  which  is  not  obnous, 
nor,  indeed,  tdl  us  anything  of  ikm  but  what  I  hare  said  in  the 
beginning. 

"  Wilson  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the  series  :  a  near 
relative  of  *'  Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf  Kni<:^ht,"  whatever  names  may 
seem  to  say.  That  cycle,  so  carefully  studietl  and  presenred  by  Pro- 
fessor ChildS|  cannot  afford  to  lesTo  this  stray  member  wandering 
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unrecorded  orer  Ytiglikia  foot  MIIb*  It  lives  in  tbe  air  and  the  ear 
alone,  as  indeed  it  always  has  from  that  far  time  when  some  crude 
singer  first  gave  it  to  our  ancestry.    With  all  its  imperfections,  we 

ought  to  be  glad  to  make  its  acquaintance  in  type,  for  we  shall  never 
greet  an  older  friend  among  living  things. 


WILSON. 

'  Wilsnn,  sitting  in  his  room  one  day. 
With  bis  true  love  00  Us  knee, 
Jast  as  happy  ss  happy  conld  bs,  be,  he, 
Jnst  as  bsppy  ss  happy  conld  be* 

"  Do  yon  want  for  f ee  ?  "  said  she, 
"  Or  do  yon  want  for  gold  f 
Or  do  yon  want  a  handsome  ladye, 
Mors  bsadsomsr  than  me  ?  *' 

**  I  do  want  for  fee,"  said  he, 
**  And  I  do  want  for  gold ; 
Bat  I  doQ*t  want  a  handaomer  ladysi 

More  handsomer  than  thee.** 

"  Go  pot  some  of  your  fiitlicrN  foo,  ■  •. 

And  some  of  your  father's  gold,     ;  ^  . 
And  two  of  the  finest  horses  he  has, 
And  married  we  will  be,  be,  bo, 
And  married  we  will  be.** 

8hc  mnnnffd  on  the  niilk*white  steed, 

Ami  lie  the  iron  g-^y  ; 
And  when  they  got  to  the  broad  watorsido,   -  - 

It  was  six  hoQfs  aad  aphalf  tin  day. 

"Get  down,  pot  down,  my  pretty  fair  maid,  •  ■ 

Get  down,  gjct  down!"  said  he; 
"  For  its  nine  of  the  king's  daughters  I've  drowned  here, 

And  the  tenth  one  yon  shall  be,  be,  be, 

And  the  tenth  one  yon  shall  be.** 

"  Take  off,  take  off  that  costly  silkj 
For  it  is  u  custly  thin;:. 
It  cost  yonr  father  too  much  bright  gold 
To  drown  yonr  fair  body  in,  in,  in. 
To  drown  your  fair  body  in.'* 
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"  In  stooping  down  to  cut  the  cords  rouad, 
Sing,  *  Tarn  yonr  back  on  mej  *  "  . 
And  vith  nil  the  strength  this  Indj  hnd 
She  pushed  bim  right  into  the  sen,  aen»  sen. 
She  pushed  him  right  into  the  sea, 

**  Help  mc  oat,  my  pretty  fair  miss, 

O  help  me  ont,'*  said  he  ; 
■*  And  we*ll  go  down  to  the  Oatholic  chnrdi. 

And  married  we  wilt  he»  be^  be. 

And  married  we  will  be." 

"Lie  there,  lie  tlitrc,  yon  false-hearted  mau, 

Lie  there,  lie  there ! "  said  she, 
''For  ite  nine  of  the  king's  daughters  you're  drowned  berCf 

But  the  tenth  one's  drowned  fhee,  thee«  thee, 

But  the  tenth  one's  drowned  thee." 

She  nionntcd  on  tlic  milk-white  steed^ 

And  led  the  iron  grej  ; 
And  when  hhc  gut  to  her  own  father  a  house. 

It  was  three  hoars  and  a*half  till  day,  day,  day. 

It  was  three  bonrs  and  a-half  till  daj. 

While  she  was  walking  in  the  room, 

Whieh  caused  the  parrot  to  wuke, 
Said  he,  "  What's  the  matter,  my  pretty  fair  misSi 

That  you're  up  so  long  before  day,  day,  day, 

That  yon're  up  so  long  before  day?*' 

**  Hush  np  I  hush  np  I  mj  pretty  little  parrot, 
Don't  tell  no  tales  on  me  ; 
Tour  cage  shall  be  lined  with  sweet  may  gold. 
And  the  doors  of  ivorie.** 

While  they  were  talking  all  of  this, 

Which  cnnscfl  the  old  man  to  Avukc, 
Said,  *♦  Wbut'>  tlic  matter,  my  pretty  little  fmrrot, 

That  you  chatter  so  long  before  day,  day,  day. 

That  yon  chatter  so  long  before  day? '' 

•'The  fftt  '^lip  «prnng  acjainst  my  cage* 
And  surely  frightened  mc, 
And  I  called  lor  the  pretty  fair  miss 
To  drive  the  cat  away,  way,  way. 
To  drlTe  the  eat  awaj.** 
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The  next  jn  order  has  Buffered  dismallj,  and  seems  to  hare  been  of 
more  recent  origin,  yet  not  reeent  enough  to  hare  left  the  press  gang 
behind.   Some  of  the  terms  also  belong  as  obTionsly  to  old  ballad 

oonTcntion  as  anytliiiif:^  in  the  street  games  of  children.  Bat  it  is  ft 
ballad  wiiii  only  ouo  rhjfme  in  it. 


POOH  WILLIAM  lAYLOK. 

Poor  William  Tajrior  is  a  yonthfal  lovjer. 
Fall  of  pride  and  full  of  fear  ^ 

He  cvpfftf-fl  to  ecf  inrirricd 
Tu  a  ladjr  blithe  and  gay. 

ncrliljT'-whito  hiuids,  her  IotcHc  fingers, 
Won  all  begobbed  vith  pitch  and  tar ; 

And  then  there  eame  a  mtgb^  ecrimnuige, 
And  Rhe  were  one  anmog  the  rest  > 

The  silver  buttons  flew  off  her  waistcoat, 
And  there  appeared  her  lily  white  breast. 

Up  bespeak  this  noble  captain, 
**  SaTi  feir  hdj,  what  brought  yon  here?  " 

"  A  scckiug  of  my  own  trnc  lovycr, 

That  vrm  prem'd  in  tin?  other  year," 

"  If  hia  uaiue  be  WjIIuuu  Tiiylor, 
That  was  preaned  in  the  other  year, 

**  IIc*8  married  to  another  lady, 

Liting  in  tbp  ffngrcrnt. 
If  you  want  your  Willium  Taylor. 
Come  rise  you  up  full  early,  by  the  break  of  day." 

She  rite  fnll  early,  by  the  break  of  day, 
There  sbe  epled  her  Willlun  Taylor, 

With  his  lady  liy  the  hand  ; 
8he  cnllcd  for  a  hraoc  of  pistol ji, 
A  brace  of  pistols  at  licr  command. 

There  she  shot  poor  William  Taylor, 

With  his  lady  by  her  hand. 
Onne,  all  ye  yonng  men,  take  warning. 

How  to  slight  poor  ladies  kind. 
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Here's  miiigiDg  of  fiutdi. 
And  bitter  cryiog. 

All  on  tbc  snlt-watersM. 
Must  I  live  ou  bread  and  water 
Until  I  aee  my  tme  love  agwn  ? 

The  next  lias  no  title  but  its  first  line. 

COME  ALONG,  COME  ALONG,  MY  TKETTY  LITTLE  MISS. 

"Come  alonpr.  come  ?Uong,  my  pretty  little  miu. 

Come  aloii^;,  conic  along,"  said  be; 
"  And  scat  yourself  bj  mc." 

**  Neither  will  1  oome,  and  neither  sife  dovui 
For  I  hare  not  a  moment's  time  ; 
for  I  beard  that  you  had  a  new  sweetheart* 
And  your  heart  is  no  more  mine." 

"  It  nerer  was,  and  U  nefer  ehall  be» 

And  it  never  was  nny  sncli  a  thing;  • 
For  yonder  she  siauds,  in  her  own  father*§  garden, 

The  garden  of  the  vine, 
Mourning  for  her  own  true  lore, 
Jost  like  Vre  monmed  for  mine.*' 

» 

I  laid  my  head  in  a  liftlc  tlusot  door, 

To  hear  whnt  nn  true  love  had  to  say, 
bo  that  I  might  know  a  Uttle  ol  bis  mind 

Before  he  went  awav. 

I  laid  my  bead  on  the  side  of  hie  bed. 

My  arms  nrrogs  his  breast ; 
I  niiKlc  liiiii  beiicvo,  for  the  £aU  of  the  j'oar, 
The  sun  roHC  iu  the  west. 

I'm  going  away,  I'm  coming  back  agaio« 

If  it  is  ten  thousand  milef; 
It's  who  will  shoe  yotir  pretty  little  feet. 

And  who  will  glore  your  haml, 
And  who  will  kte  your  red,  rosy  lips, 

While  I'm  in  a  foreign  land?*' 

"  My  f:ith'T  will  i-hoe  niy  pretty  Uttle  feet, 
My  uu>ther  gluvu  luy  hand, 
My  babe  will  kiss  my  red,  rosy  lips. 
While  you're  in  a  foreign  land.'* 
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IN  JEBSBY  TOWN. 

In  Jeney  town,  when  I  do  dwell, 
A  bntelier  boy  I  love  so  well. 

He's  cnnrtcd  mc  my  heart  away, 
And  now  with  me  he  will  not  stay. 

There  ie  a  neme  in  thte  lame  town* 

Where  nay  true  loTe  goes  and  sets  himself  down; 

He'll  take  ft  strange  girl  on  bis  knee, 
And  tell  to  her  what  be  won't  to  me. 

O  grief,  O  grief,  TU  tell  yon  why, 
Beennse  she's  got  more  gold  than  I : 
Her  gold  will  melt,  her  soul  will  fly. 
In  need  of  time  she'll  be  poor  as  I. 

She  went  npetairs  to  make  her  bed, 

And  not  one  word  to  her  mother  »aid. 

Her  mother,  she  came  np  the  stair, 

Cries, "  What's  the  matter,  my  danghtcr,  dear?  " 

"  Mother,  mother,  yon  do  not  know 

The  grief  and  wound  my  heart  is  in. 
Go,  bring  n  dmir,  and  set  me  down, 
A  pen  and  ink  to  write  ii  il  -wii." 
On  every  lino  she  dropped  a  tear, 
In  calling  home  her  Willie,  dear. 

When  her  lather  he  came  home, 

Hays,  *'  Where's  my  dearest  daughter  gone?  " 

Up  the  stairs  he  broke  the  door, 

And  tibera  lie  found  ber  on  n  rope. 

He  look  his  knife,  sad  he  cut  her  down. 

And  in  her  bosom  these  Unes  woe  found. 

Go  dig  her  grave  both  deep  and  wide, 
A  marble  stone  at  both  hetd  and  loot, 
A  turtle  doTe  all  on  her  breast, 
To  show  she  hung  herself  for  love. 


FAisB  onuu 

Fare  yon  well,  fabe  girl, 

I  mast  leave  yon  in  sorrow  and  in  pain 
My  heart  aehes  and  cannot  grieve  you 

When  yon  bear  a  stnmger^s  name. 
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I  am  focBakenfor  another, 

All  on  with  golden  store. 
Fare  yon  well,  motliar  and  fatber^ 

I  am  despiaed  becanjM  I  am  poor. 

We  have  liTed  and  lored  in  diildhood, 
And  vowed  we  would  nam  pait  $ 

Spent  maaj  boun  in  the  wild  wooda. 
Where  she  nearly  broke  my  heart 

Then  came  a  ifroalthy  stranger, 

All  £rom  a  foreign  ahoiej 
And  ioon  be  gained  her  from  me» 

Becanae  I  am  poor. 

When  wed,  tlio  bells  were  ringing, 
And  the  carriages  they  passed  by 

The  lads;  and  laat  she  smiled. 
With  a  tear  beneath  her  eye. 

Fare  yon  well,  false  girl  of  the  i>coan, 
We  will  part  ns  for  evermore } 

And  loTing  with  dOTotion, 
And  aoomed  because  I  am  poor. 

Never  more  will  1  behold  her, 
Nor  hear  her  sweet  voice  again; 

I  am  going  to  'list  for  a  soldier, 
To  die  on  the  battle  plab. 

My  sorrow  shall  never  du  tress  her, 

Nor  happiness  in  store; 
But  while  I  lire  I  will  bless  her, 

I  am  seoned  becanae  I  am  poor. 


TEB  BBOWN  GIBL. 

•*  0  mother,  O  mother,  cume  read  tliis  to  mc. 
And  regulate  all  as  one. 
Whether  I  shall  wed  fsir  BIlinter  or  no. 
Or  fetch  yon  the  brown  girl  home.*' 

*•  iair  Ell  inter  she  has  honscs  and  wealth. 
The  brown  girl  she  has  none; 
But  before  I  am  charged  with  that  blessing, 
Go  fetch  roe  the  brown  girl  home." 

Vol-  7.— Pabt  1.  D 
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He  dreited  Umaelf  in  skylight  gre«n, 

His  proommncn  all  in  rod; 
And  every  town  as  he  rode  through, 
Tbcj  took  liim  to  be  some  king. 

flc  rode  and  he  nxic  until  he  came  to  fkir  EUintei^i  door, 

lie  knocked  so  loud  at  the  ring, 
There  was  none  so  ready  as  fair  ElUnter  b^nelf 

To  rise  and  let  him  in. 

**0  what  is  the  news,  Ivord  Thomas,"  she  Mid; 

O  what  is  the  news  to  thee?  " 
"  I'tc  come  to  invite  yon  to  my  wedding, 
And  that  is  bad  news  to  thee/' 

•*  God  forhid,  I»rd  Thomas !  "  f^he  said, 
"That  any  such  thing  should  be; 
For  I  should  have  boeu  the  bride  myself, 
And  70a  ahonld  tihe  bridegroom  be.*' 

"  O  mother,  O  mother,  come  read  Uiis  to  me, 
And  regulate  all  as  one, 
Whelilierl  diall  go  to  Lord  Thomas'  wed, 
Or  stay  with  70a  at  borne." 

"  Here  you  have  one  thousand  friends, 
Where  there  you  would  hut  one ; 
80 1  willinYite  yon,  with  my  blessing, 
To  stay  with  me  at  home.'* 

But  she  dressed  bcm  lC  iu  skylight  red, 

Ucr  waiting-maids  all  in  green. 
And  every  town  as  she  rode  through 

They  took  her  to  be  some  qnesn. 

She  rode  and  she  rode  till  she  came  to  Lord  Thomas's  door; 

She  knocked  so  loud  at  the  ring, 
There  was  none  so  ready  as  Lord  Thomas  himself 

To  rise  and  let  her  in. 

He  took  her  by  bcr  lily-white  hand, 

lie  led  her  across  the  hall. 
Sing, "  Here  are  Ave  and  twenty  gay  maids. 

She  is  the  flower  of  yon  all." 

He  took  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 

He  led  her  across  the  hall. 
He  sat  her  down  in  a  big  arm  chair, 

And  kissed  her  before  them  alL 
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The  wedding  was  gottcu, 

The  table  was  set; 
The  lint  to  ni  down 

Wat  Lord  Humum  himaell, 
Hift  bride,  fair  Elliater,  by  his  Md«. 

^  Is  this  yonr  bride,  Loxd  Themes?  "  die  seid; 
*'If  this  is  Tonr  bride^  Loid  Thomea, 
She  looks  meet  wonderfully  dark, 
When  yon  could  have  gotten  a  faiier 
As  ever  the  snn  shone  on." 

**  0  don't  yoa  despise  her,  Lord  Thomas,*'  said  she; 

"  O  don't  you  despise  her  to  me." 
"  Yes,  I  like  the  end  of  your  little  finger 
Better  than  her  whole  body.*' 

The  brown  pirl,  having  a  little  penknife, 

And  hemg  both  keen  and  sharp, 
Bight  between  the  long  and  short  ribs, 

She  pierced  poor  EUinter's  heart. 

**  O  whnt  i«  the  matter,  fair  Ellinter?"  said  he. 
That  yoa  look  so  very  dark. 
When  yow  eheeks  need  to  hare  been  so  red  and  roqr 
As  ever  the  son  shined  on.'* 

"  Are  you  blind,  or  don't  you  w;*}. 
My  heart  blood  come  trickling  down  to  my  Icnee?*' 

W.  li.  Baboocs, 


SOME  naSH  PBOYEBBS. 


[Xram  »  paper  by  Ur.  J;  B.  WUle,  in  the  ISttMny  Mciertttor,'] 

TfiX  PaiSST  OHiUSISlifl  HIB  OWH  CHILD  FUIST. 

POOR  man*8  wife  had  seren  cHldren  at  a  birth,  and  as 

he  had  no  means  to  rear  them  he  was  cairying  them  to 
the  riverto  drown  thtuj,  when  he  was  met  by  an  angel,  who 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  little  man,  who  asked  what 
he  had  in  his  coat.  **  Pappies,"  replied  the  many  **  which  X  am  going 
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to  drown."  "  Oh,"  says  the  old  man,  ** I  want  a  dog,  giro  me  one* 
The  iiKin,  after  a  time,  had  to  toll  the  truth ;  when  the  little  man  said 
he  must  ^at  tlioiii  cliristoned  first.  He  brought  him  to  a  priest,  and 
told  him  to  choose  one  and  send  the  six  others  to  difl'erent  priest*?, 
when  the  priest  said,  Oh,  I  must  christen  my  own  child  first."  Of 
coarse  the  seven  children  became  seven  bishops,  and  were  buried 
together  in  Freanstown^  oo.  Eflkenny. 

Fight  UkB  Eilkemi^  eatSf  that  aU  one  another  tMtpt  their  taUt.—' 
The  story  goes  that  in  the  tronbled  times  when  the  Hessians  were 
quartered  in  Ivilkenny,  they  nscd  to  amu<c  themselves  by  tying  two 
eats'  tails  together,  and  throwing  them  over  a  line  to  fight.  Their 
officer  heard  of  this,  and  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  more  cat- 
fights.  Still,  on  a  certain  day  there  were  two  cats  on  the  line  when 
the  officer  was  heard  coming,  and  one  of  the  troopers  cut  them  down, 
leaving  only  the  tails  on  the  line.  The  officer  asked  where  are  the 
cats  ?  when  one  of  the  troopers  explained  that  they  fonght  sofaiions 
that  they  had  eaten  one  another  up  except  theur  tails. 

Kill  a  Hessian  for  yourself,** — The  Hessians  wore  large  riding- 
boots,  f^reatly  prized  by  the  Irish  insurgents,  whose  prizes  they  were 
if  they  killed  a  Hessian.  An  insurgent  brought  iu  a  pair,  and  a 
comrade  wanted  to  get  them;  his  reply  was,  *'lf  yon  want  boots  kill 
a  Hessian  for  yourself." 

A»  mueiccU  ae  the  cow  that  ate  the  piper, — Btnny  Biyan  was  a 
famous  piper.  On  his  roand  one  day  he  fonnd  a  dead  Hessian,  and 
tried  to  pnll  off  his  boots,  bat  palled  off  his  legs  along  with  them. 
Boots  and  legs  he  carried  to  a  byre,  where  he  slept  that  night.  In 
the  morning  he  managed  to  get  the  legs  out  of  tlie  boots  ;  and  when 
the  people  who  owned  the  byre  came  to  milk  their  cow,  they  fonnd  no 
piper  but  only  n  pair  of  legs,  and  naturally  supposed  the  cow  had 
eaten  the  piper  and  his  pipes.  Another  common  saying  derived  from 
this  cow  is :  She  hoe  a  cruel  taetefor  mutic^  like  the  cow  that  ate  the 
piper. 

Tallagh  talk,  or  Tallaghhill  to£t.— A  term  to  indicate  a  braggart 
or  braggadocio  tslk.  Formerly  beggars  were  whipped  oat  of  Dablin 
as  far  as  Tallagh  Hlll|  when  there,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  they 
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Dsed  to  abuse  the  mayor,  aLicrmen,  and  magistrates  of  Dabiin,  and 
nj  what  they  vonld  not  do  to  them. 

(jW4y.«Sbooted  after  a  person  who  leaTes  a  door  open.  There 
was  an  attack  made  on  Qorej  hj  the  insnrgents ,  who  earried  off  all 
the  doon.  A  person  who  leares  a  door  open  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  Gorej,  or  in  a  place  without  a  door. 

Manater  for  learning, 

Connanght  for  breeding, 
Lcinster  for  ieeuing, 
And  Ulster  for  thieying. 

In  ohi  times  all  the  civilised  world  flocked  to  the  groat  schools  in 
Hnnster  for  learning.  All  the  best  families  in  Ireland  were  sent  to 

Hell  or  Connanght.**  Leinster  having  so  much  English  blood  has 
the  English  love  for  eating ;  whfle  the  Scotch  settler  end  native  Irish 

in  Ulster  were  always  robbing  one  another — one  lifting  their  neigh- 
bonrs'  goods  hj  the  laws  they  enacted  tlicniselves,  and  the  other 
lifting  by  stealth.  The  word  "  lift "  is  so  engrafted  on  their  minds, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  thej  never  boy  or  otherwise  get  any- 
thing, they  always  "lift  it." 

■ 

Bad  em  to  In  old  times  the  soldiers  were  emed^  or  biUetedy 
on  the  inhabitants;  there  were  good  eesuBf  or  soldiers  that  polled  well 
with  the  people,  and  bad  ceuet  those  whose  presence  in  a  honse  was  a 
carse  and  not  a  blessing. 

Pai/  the  reckoning  on  the  vail. — From  an  old  enstom  in  Limerick, 
Exchange  of  bargains  were  made  at  a  pillar,  and  the  earnest-money 
was  laid  on  a  copper  coin  nailed  in  the  top  of  it. 

I'ire  away!  Flanagan. — A  captain  of  a  place  besieged  by  Crom- 
well, or  one  of  his  generals,  sent  to  say  if  the^  did  not  go  at  once  he 
wonld  fire  03  them.  The  general  wrote  on  the  back  o(  his  letter 
when  sending  it  back,  Fin  away  I  Flanagan, 

Nearly  obsolete  terms  are  the  following 

Codefifue. — The  shank  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  but  got  to  mean  "  what 
is  the  price  ?  "  as  a  buyer  would  take  the  leg  by  the  shank  and  say 

«  Codesfue." 

JBoxty  £atp9  or  Buck  Cake* A  cake  made  from  the  rasping  of 
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potatoes  ;  considered  a  great  treat  for  children.  Ibis  was  yeiy 
common  before  the  potatoe  faUnre  in  1848,  but  now  is  rarelj,  if  erer, 
Beaid  of, 

Shdlinfft  or  Shell  Iread, — ^Formerly  a  bag  of  tlie  first  com  reaped 
was  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  grcmnd,  and  tbe  bread  made  from  U  was 

eaten  willi  cider,  a  drink  common  in  Ireland  before  the  apple  failure 
in  184«. 

SthoLa.~— An  uninTited  guest — one  who  is  always  in  the  way.  A 
sthoka  Torign  is  a  market-stack,  that  is,  a  stack  of  turf,  or  the  like, 
in  a  market-place^  that  is  always  being  replenished  as  fast  as  part  of 
it  is  sold*  So  a  ne'er-do-welli  who  was  always  inTiting  himself,  and 
always  in  the  way,  got  to  be  oslled  a  ^  Bthoka.*' 

Lmo  laithen^^A,  very  eommon  law,  formerly ;  those  took  who  had 
power,  and  those  kept  who  could.'* 

Spur  Saileen. — A  r\m\  driven  into  the  hcol  of  a  shoo  with  the 
point  outward,  when  a  person  was  going  to  take  a  horse  journey. 

Coskeelaghf  or  Cosherigh. — Waste  or  fallow  land ;  the  latter  word 
literally  means  owing  tribute  to  the  king— probably  derived  from  land 
when  in  fallow  not  having  to  pay  taxes. 

G.  H.  EnrAHiv. 


WEXFORD  FOLK-LORE. 

HE  following  legends  have  been  culled  from  George 
Griffith's  Chronicles  of  the  County  Wexford, 

Shagh  Eneen  Eee,  or  the  Seven  DontghUrB  of  Hugh,'^ 
These  seven  girls  were  bom  at  one  birth  at  the  well  of 
Balljbrcnnan,  whieh  has  miracnions  powers,  and,  aooordiag  to  the 
legend,  "  wherein  young  languishing  infants  being  bathed,  have 
undeniably,  by  the  Uiviao  clemency,  been  miiuculously  restored  to 
perfect  health  and  slicn^th." 
Magpies^-^'Xha  first  English  settlement  was  in  the  baronies  of 
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Forth  and  Bargj,  or  sonth-east  Wexford ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
bare  man  j  of  their  customs  .and  langaage  at  the  present  daj  similar 
to  those  in  East  Anglia.  The  first  magpies  that  came  to  Ireland,  a 
floek  of  twdTe,  landed  hete,  from  whence  they  spread  OTer  IreUnd* 

An  old  saying,  bnt  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  "  Ireland  will  be  rid 
of  the  English  while  the  magpie  remains."  That  is,  the  Englibh  and 
the  magpies  both,  wlicn  tliej  first  came,  landed  in  the  same  part  of 
Ireland,  and  one  cannot  be  got  rid  of  except  both  go. 

Bun'aU  near  JSnnitcor thy. ^Threc  families — Traceys,  Doyles,  and 
Daly — until  recent  years  baried  their  dead  peculiarly.  The  grares 
were  dng  six  feet  deep,  and  long  enough  to  suit  the  corpse.  At  each 
end  waa  hnili  a  stone  wall,  about  two  feet  high,  this  space  being 
lined  with  sods  orer  seren  feet  long,  procured  from  the  mmulows  of 
the  Slany.  The  body  was  brought  in  a  coffin,  ont  of  which  it  was 
taken  and  lowered  into  its  green  receptacle;  after  which,  from  wall  to 
Trail,  were  placed  plank=5,  thn  latter  being  covered  by  another  long 
sod,  the  green  side  downwards;  the  grare  was  then  filled  up,  the 
coffin  being  left  in  the  graveyard.  The  last  interment  of  this  kind 
was  of  the  body  of  John  Doyle  of  Craan ;  since  which  the  members 
of  ^ese  different  families  hare  been  buried  in  coffins.  If o  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  tiie  custom  now  surriTes.** 

[it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  in  graveyards  on  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  the  corpse  seem  to  have  been  enveloped  in  sea-shells.  At 
Ballinskclligs  there  is  an  ancient  bnrial-ground  now  being  gradually 
removed  by  the  sea;  and  from  what  can  be  seen,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  corpse  never  had  a  coffin,  but  had  been  laid  in  a  bed  of  shells 
and  then  coreied  by  the  same.  In  an  ancient  grayeyard  at  Mr. 
Kilbee's,  co.  Kildare,  the  corpse  seems  to  have  been  euTcloped  in 
teeth,  seemingly  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  ] 

Saered  WdU. — Of  the  innumerable  saered  wells,  among  the  most 
famous  are  the  pool  of  Siloah  in  Jemsalem,  the  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Castalia,  and  of  the  ^Maja  country  in  Yucatan. 
In  the  deserts  of  the  orient,  almost  every  well  or  fountain  i^?  con- 
sidered a  special  gift  of  God  to  deliver  humanity  and  the  animal 
creation;  the  Qreeks  and  ^mans  thought  that  nymphs  and  male 
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genii  presided  over  them,  and  coins  of  money  or  bonds  were  thrown 
into  their  waters  as  a  sacrifice.  In  hot  counines  an  abundant  well  is 
considered  donbly  beneficial,  especially  when  it  has  healing  properties. 
A  sacred  well  of  the  Zafiis  is  figured  in  one  of  Lieut  Whipple's 
Tolmnes  on  the  Pacific  Baflroad  Expedition  (rol.  iii.,  Port  Thord, 
opposite  page  44). 

The  hnffalo-Iinnting  Indians  of  the  western  prairies  hare  been  for 
long  ages  acquainted  with  a  curious  well  near  Salomon  riyer,*  in  the 
western  part  of  Kansas.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  it  hill,  about  a 
quarter-mile  from  the  above  river,  and  has  a  nearly  circular  form 
with  about  thirty  feet  diameter.  The  Pa'ni  Indians  call  it  Kitch- 
Wa'lusbti,  the  Omahas  Ni-Waxube,  both  names  signifying  "  sacred 
water."  Ibis  deep  pool  is  considered  to  be  bottomless,  and  to  harbour 
an  aquatic  monster  which  engulfs  all  the  objects  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  nerer  sends  them  up  again.  The  Indians  offer  to  it  beads, 
arrows,  kerchiefs,  earrings,  eren  blankets,  and  all  of  tiiis  sinks  straight 
down.  Visiting  Indians  never  drink  the  water  of  this  pool,  but,  to 
allay  tbeir  thirst,  to  the  neighbouring::  Salomou  creek.  When  a 
large  number  ot  people  stands  around  the  pool,  the  water,  which 
is  perfectly  limpid,  begins  to  rise.  Sometimes,  before  pntting  clay  or 
paint  on  their  faces,  the  Indians  impregnate  these  substances  with  the 
water  of  the  well.  Before  buffalo-hunting  became  a  thing  of  the  past, 
laige  hunting-parties  of  natives  oflen  gathered  about  this  pool  or 
pond-source,  and  the  following  incident  was  drculattng  among  them : 
Two  PMt  once  returned  home  with  theh*  horses.  HaTing  dismounted 
ill  llie  vicinity  of  the  "  sacred  w.itcr,''  one  I'ani  stepped  on  a  turtle  of 
the  large  species  fre(iuently  found  there  (about  tliree  feet  long)  ;  it 
stuck  to  him ;  he  could  not  disengage  himself  from  its  shell  ;  and 
when  the  turtle  ran  with  its  charge  into  the  pool,  the  Indian  was 
drowned.   His  companion,  howeyer,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

A.  S.  O. 

*  Salomon  rircr  rnn<;  in  a  sonth-eaateRi  diroctioD,  and  joiiu  Kansas,  or  Kaw, 
river  at  AbiIo-ne»  Kaiums. 
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FISHING,  FROM  THE  NORTli-EAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

DVIE  lies  on  the  T^iver  Spey,  and  formed  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  paiuh  of  Cromdale  till  lateijt  when  it  was 
diBjoined,  and  fonned  into  a  parish  quoad  The 
following  saperBtitions  from  the  diBtrict  have  been  for- 
nished  me  by  Mr.  M.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  a  native,  to  whom  they  have 
been  familiar  from  bojhood.  The  others  have  been  gleaned  by  my- 
self. 

Bibd-Chubt. 

The  wood  of  thft  "  hackberrj'  "  or  bii  J-clierry  (Primus  padus)  is 
not  used  as  a  staff  or  for  any  other  purpose,  as  it  is  looked  on  as 
the  witch's  tree. — (Adrie.) 

Rowan  Thee. 

The  rowan  tree  is  used,  as  in  many  otber  plaees,  as  a  prerentire  of 
witchcraft.  It  is  the  common  bdief  that  adders  avoid  the  tree. — 
(Advie.) 

Thb  Aspsir* 

A  CTirsc  is  belieTed  to  rest  on  the  aspen.  The  cross  was  made  of 
the  wood  ol  this  tree,  and  ever  since  its  leaves  are  in  constant 
motion  in  conseqnence  of  the  curse.  In  parts  of  Banffshire  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  qnackin'  aish/'  t.  «.  qnaking  or  trembling  ash. 

Tab  Hollt. 

Pieces  of  holly  along  wiih  rowan  were  placed  inside  over  the  door 
of  the  stable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  nightmare.  My  informant 
has  cat  the  tree  for  this  pnrpose. — (Btrathdon.) 
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The  Birch. 

There  used  to  be  hxaag  up  in  every  stable  a  crooked  itiek,  on 
whicli  to  Bang  ibe  harness.   Its  name  in  Gaelie  was  Obair>latha,*' 

t.  e.  a  day's  work.  It  must  be  a  natural  growth,  and  had  to  be 
searched  for  by  a  wonaan.  If  eho  foond  one  of  the  proper  shape 
during  tlie  first  day*s  search,  she  came  to  the  marriage  bed  a  maiden. 
A  stable  woe  not  considered  lucky,  if  it  had  not  snch  a  natural -grown 
book.  It  was  commonly  of  birclii  but  it  waa  not  essential  that  it 
should  be  of  that  tree* — (Adrie.) 

The  Hbdobhoo* 

It  is  very  unlucky  to  meet  a  hedgehog  on  the  road,  particularlj  after 
nightfall. 

Mr.  Macpherson  says :  **  This  I  discovered  to  be  the  case  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  I  was  returning  home  about  midnight^  and,  when 
on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Tolchan  Bum  at  Straan,  met  a  hedge- 
hog. Next  day,  I,  in  jest,  asked  some  of  the  older  people  if  there 
was  any  superstition  connected  with  such  a  meeting.  They  told  me 
it  was  unlucky,  and  seemed  to  predict  some  calamity  to  myself. 
Two  nights  after  a  girl  was  drowned  in  the  Hpey,  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  my  meeting  the  hedgehog."  The  hedgehog  and  the  drown- 
ing of  the  girl  were  connected,  and  no  amount  of  arguing  could 
drire  the  idea  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  girl  went  in 
place  of  the  one  that  met  the  animal.— (Advie.) 

Thb  Toad. 

It  is  considered  rery  unlnckj  for  a  toad  to  enter  a  house. 

An  old  man>  named  G—  K  ,  who  died  at  Dalrej  about  twelve 
years  ago,  one  day  found  a  toad  in  his  house.  He  immediately 
cast  it  out.   It  however  returned.   Again  it  was  removed.   It  made 

its  appearance  the  third  time.  The  old  man  seized  it  with  the 
tongs,  threw  it  on  the  fire,  with  the  words  :  "  God  !  my  lad,  I'll 
mack  yo  ye  winna  (will  not)  come  in  again,"  and  burue<l  it  tooshes,-— 
(Advie.) 
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Thb  Addbh. 

The  adder's  skin  is  heliered  to  have  coratiTe  properties.  If  mbbed 

over  the  wound  made  bj  an  adder,  no  fatality  follows. — (Advie.) 

Tire  Hew. 

A  hen  crowing  is  a  sore  omen  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  household. 

The  sajing  is:^ 

A  whistling  maid  an  a  omwing  hen 

Is  neither  fit  for  Qod  nor  nen.^Adrie.) 

CORNCRAIK. 

If  the  Gomcraik  is  frequently  heard,  it  is  regarded  a&  the  sign  of  a 
"BKpfjf**  i,    a  ndn^,  year. — (Adrie.) 

WlI4>  GoosB. 

When  the  wild  geese  are  seen  makmg  their  way  towards  the  North 
for  breeding  pnrposes,  it  is  looked  npon  as  a  dgn  that  frost  has  passed 
out  of  the  air. — (Advie.) 

When  they  were  flying  high  it  was  regarded  as  a  token  of  fair 
settled  weather. — (Keith.) 

Thb  CiroKOo. 

It  is  unlucky  to  lioar  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  daring  the  season 
before  partaking  of  f(  id.  It  is  indicative  of  misfortune  of  some  kind 
or  other  during  the  year,— (Advie.) 

Thi  Small  Toaioisx-sasLL  BiJTTjiaFLY.<^Pa|H7io  utUccb,  Linn.) 

Tlua  bntterfly  goes  by  the  name  of  cut-throat "  in  Pitsligo, 
and  surrounding  distriet.  It  gets  this  name,  because  it  is  believed 

that  it  cats  human  throats.   The  fisher  boys  of  Pittalie  used  to  chase 

it  to  kill  it  because  of  its  murderous  propensities.  (Told  by  one  who 
has  done  so.) — (Pittalie.) 

Fisnnra  SvpSBSTtTioRs. 

If  a  bird  fly  across  the  lino  theie  will  be  luck. 

It  is  considered  lucky  for  the  fisher  to  wet  his  feet. 
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Tiont-fisliers  after  baiting  the  hook  spit  on  the  wonn.  This  act 
bring?i  luck. 

If  the  "  black  swallows "  {Hirundo  Linn.)  are  oat^  there 

will  be  no  luck. 
It  is  unlacky  to  tread  on  the  line. 

It  Is  nnlndsy  for  the  fisher  to  meet  one  irith  red  "  hair.— ( AdTie). 

Waltsa  Gbboob. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

FISHEEMEN. 

N  "The  Pirate**  Sir  Walter  Soott  introdnoea  na  to  the 
old  Korae  belief— a  belief  stiU  held,  we  are  told,  by  some 
of  our  northern  fishing  communities — ^that  whoever  saves 

a  drowning  man  must  reckon  on  him  ever  alter  as  an 
onon»y.  This  has  often  been  remarked  by  fislicrnien  as  a  strang-ely- 
mysterious  fact.  Also,  that  when  the  crew  of  some  boat  or  vessel 
have  perished  with  but  the  exception  of  one  individual,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  invariably  regard  that  one  with  a  deep,  irrepressible 
hatred.  In  both  cases  these  feelings,  engendered  of  hostility  and  dis- 
like,  are  said  not  sunply  to  arise  from  grief,  envy,  or  a  bordenaome 
gratitnde,  bnt  In  some  "  occult  and  snpematnral  cause.*'  The  follow- 
ing singular  occurence  strikingly  illustrates  the  case  in  point.  About 
the  beginning  of  last  cenhiry  a  Cromarty  boat  was  wrecked  on  the 
wild  shores  oi  Eathie.  All  the  crew  perished  with  the  exception  of 
one  fisherman,  who,  sad  to  relate,  was  so  persecuted  on  account  of 
his  good  fortune  by  the  relatives  of  the  drowned  men,  who  even 
threatened  his  life,  that  he  was  obliged,  aorely  against  his  inclination, 
to  leave  his  native  Cromarty  and  seek  refuge  at  Nairn.  Kot  many 
years  afterwards  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  a  second  time, 
and  again  he  chanced  to  be  the  sole  survivor.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  ^vus  bubjectcJ  to  tsuch  pcrtsitstcut  persecution  on  the  part. 
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of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Nairn, 
for  what  harbour  of  refuge  is  not  recorded. 

There  is  a  church  ia  Fladda  dedicated  to  St.  Colamba.  It  has  an 
altar  in  the  irest  ead,  and  on  it  a  blue  stone  of  lonnd  foriDi  which  is 
always  moist.  It  was  an  oidinarj  eostom  when  any  of  the  fishermen 
wero  detained  in  the  island  hj  contrary  winds  to  wash  this  bine  stone 
with  water,  in  the  hope  of  proctiring  a  faTonring  breeze.  Tbb 
practice  was  said  never  to  fail,  especially  if  a  straager  washed  the 
stone. 

Until  within  recent  years  no  Cockenzie  fisherman  would  have 
ventured  out  to  sea  had  either  a  pig  or  a  lame  man  crossed  his  path 
on  his  way  to  the  beach.  Not  only  so,  bnt  had  a  stranger  met  him 
of  a  morning  and  been  tiie  first  to  greet  him  with  "  a  gud$  momin** 
he  wonld  haTe  raided  the  interraption  as  an  evil  omen,  and 
remained  at  home  that  day  at  least. 

Another  curious  and  superstitious  custom  used  to  preyail 
anu.ngst  fishermen.  If,  when  at  sea,  especially  when  going  out  or 
coming  int  o  port,  any  one  was  heard  to  take  the  name  of  God  in 
Tain  tlie  first  to  hear  the  expression  immediately  called  out  Cauld 
aim,"  when  each  of  the  boat's  crew  would  instantly  grasp  fast  the 
first  piece  of  iron  which  came  within  his  reach*  and  hold  it  for  a  time 
between  his  hands.  This  was  done  by  way  of  connteracting  the  ill* 
lack  whi<^  otherwise  wodd  hsTS  contmned  to  follow  the  boat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  ancient  bdl  which  formerly  rung  the  good  people  of  St. 
Manance  to  church,  being  suspended  from  a  tree  lu  church- 
yard, was,  strancT*"  to  say,  removed  every  year  from  that  position 
during  the  herring  season,  the  fishenuen  entertaining  the  super- 
stitious belief  that  the  fish  were  soared  away  from  the  ooast  by  its 
noise  1 

Before  striking  their  tents  at  Lammas,  and  bidding  farewell  for  a 
while  to  the  actire,  perOons  occupations  of  the  summer,  the  Orkney 
fishermen,  who  had  been  occnstomed  to  associate  daring  the  season, 

met  and  partook  of  a  parting  cup,  when  the  usual  toast  was,  "  Lord, 
open  Thou  the  mouth  of  the  grey  fish  and  hold  Thy  hand  above  the 
com  !'*  This  meeting  was  known  by  the  name  of  the Fishers*  Foy," 
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From  time  immemorial  fbe  fishemea  md  aeamea  of  Bnrghead,  in 

Daffus  parish,  Elginshire,  on  Yule  Niglit,  o.  b.,  met  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  canjiiii;  an  old  barrel  and  other  combustible 
materials,  of  which  the  following  additional  note  may  be  recorded — 

This  barrel  hanng  been  sawa  in  two,  the  lower  half  is  nailed  into 
a  long  Bpoke  of  firewood^  which  serves  for  a  handle.  This  nail  must 
not  he  Btruet  bjf  a  hammer,  hat  driTen  In  bj  a  stone.  The  lialf-barcel 
is  then  filled  with  diy  wood  eatmated  witli  tari  and  bnilt  up  like  a 
pynimid,  leaving  only  a  hollow  to  leoeiTe  a  boming  peat,  for  no 
lueifer*mat^  must  he  applied,  Should  the  hearer  stumble  or  fall 
the  consequences  would  be  unlucky  to  the  town  and  to  himself.  The 
Claric  is  thrown  down  the  westcni  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  desperate 
scramble  ensues  fur  the  burning  brands,  possession  of  which  is 
aooonnted  to  bring  good  Inrk,  and  the  embers  are  carried  home  and 
carelhlljr  preaerred  till  the  following  year  aa  a  safegoard  against  all 
manner  of  0Til«  In  bygone  times  it  was  thought  necessary  that  one 
man  should  carry  it  right  ronnd  the  town,  so  the  strongest  was 
selected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  oostomary  to  carry  the  Clayie 
round  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  which  has 
lately  been  disjcontinued.  In  1876,  however,  the  Clavie  was  duly 
carried  to  one  vessel  jnst  ready  for  sea.  Handfuls  of  grain  were 
thrown  upon  her  deck,  and  amid  a  shower  of  fire-water  &ho  received 
the  suggestive  name  of  "  Doorie."  The  modem  part  of  the  town  is 
not  indnded  in  the  circoit.  According  to  a  oorrespondent  of  Wbtot 
and  Qfteriee,  ser.  I.  toL  t.  p.  5,  the  following  snpexstitions  obserr- 
anoes  formerly  existed  among  the  fishermen  of  Preston  Pans ; 

If  on  their  way  to  their  boats  they  met  a  pig  they  at  once  turned 
back,  and  deferred  their  embarkation.  The  event  was  an  omen  that 
boded  ill  to  their  fishing. 

It  was  a  custom  also  of  theirs  to  set  out  on  the  Sunday  for  the 
fishing  grounds.  A  clergyman  of  the  town  was  said  to  pray  agamst 
their  Sabbath-breaking,  and  to  prevent  any  injury  which  might  result 
from  his  prayers,  the  fishermen  made  a  small  image  of  rags  and 
bnmed  it  on  the  tops  of  their  chimneys. 

Tn  the  year  1885  some  of  the  fishermen  of  Badue,  owing  to  the 
herring  fishing  being  very  backward,  dressed  a  cooper  in  a  liaanei 
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sbtri  with  ban  etaek  all  over  it;  iind  in  this  condition  he  wm  carried 

in  procession  through  the  town  lu  u  iiand-barrow.  This  was  d»>ne  to 
bring  better  luck  to  the  fishing. 

There  were  formerly  fishermea  in  Forfarshire,  who,  on  a  hare  croaa- 
iiig  their  path  while  on  their  way  to  their  boats,  would  not  put  to  sea 
that  daj. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  when  a  horsethoe  that  has  been  found  is 
nailed  to  the  mast  of  a  6shing-boat,itis  supposed  to  ensure  the  boat*s 
safety  in  a  storm. 

A  practice  common  among  the  Cromarty  fis]icrii]*jii  ui  the  last  ago 
was  toniietl  "  sroothing  the  waves."  Wlien  heating  up  in  stormy  woathcr 
along  a  lee  shore,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  men  to  take  his 
place  on  the  weatlier  gunwale,  and  there  continue  waving  his  hand  in 
n  direction  opposite  to  the  sweep  of  the  sea,  in  the  belief  that  this 
species  of  appeal  to  it  would  induce  it  to  lessen  its  force.  It  was 
also  (perhaps  still  is)  eustomaty  with  fishermen  and  seafaring  men, 
when  the  sails  were  drooping  against  the  mast,  and  the  Tessel  lagging 
in  her  course,  earnestly  to  invoke  the  wind  in  a  shrill  trembling 
whistle,  with  their  faces  turned  in  the  direction  whence  they  exiicct 
the  breeze,  puubiag  when  a  slight  increase  of  air  made  itself  felt,  and 
renewing  their  solicitations  yet  more  earnestly  when  it  had  died 
away*  Ellbh  £.  Gqtbbie« 


NOTES  ON  HARVEST  CUSTOMS. 


X  the  following  notes,  where  my  information  was  deriTed 
from  oonrespondenoe,  I  have  thought  it  best,  for  the 

sake  of  accuracy,  to  give  the  writer's  own  words. 

With  regard  to  harvest  customs  in  Ayrshire,  I  have 
received  the  following  note  from  my  sister.    It  is  tlated — 

"  Lanfine,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  4th,  1888. 
"  Caldwell  says  that  in  her  part  of  the  country  (South  Ayrshire), 
the  last  sheaf-cutting  is  called  <  cutting  the  hare  or  Aotr/  she  does  not 
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know  wliidi  spelliDg  is  meant.  In  speaking  of  witciheB  eke  aaye  tkey 
often  turn  thenuelTes  into  haret,  so  tkat  perkaps  it  skonld  be  Aare,  as 
it  might  be  a  witck  was  in  tke  last  skeaf.* 

Last  week  here  a  field  of  com  was  cut,  and  all  the  maids  went  up 
to  see  it  done.  The  machine  could  iitjt  cut  it,  as  the  corn  was  much 
laid.  Caldwell  knew  how  to  shear  with  the  hook,  so  she  showed  the 
others  the  way  to  do  it.  They  left  the  last  sheaf  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  when  all  the  rest  was  cnt  they  went  to  it  and 
plaited  it  as  it  stood,  Tken  all  tke  men  in  tnm  tried  to  cnt  it«  £ack 
went  np  to  it  in  torn,  tken  stepped  backwards  a  good  long  way*  and 
threw  tke  kook  at  tke  skeaf,  l!ke  kook  kas  to  be  keld  flat  by  tke 
back  of  tke  blade,  riot  by  the  kandle.  No  one  sneeeeded  in  cutting  it, 
so  one  of  the  maids  ran  in  and  cut  it  down  at  one  blow.  She  held  its 
head.  The  men  were  not  very  well  i>leased  at  this  proceeding;  how- 
ever, she  carried  it  home  in  triumph,  and  hung  it  up  over  the  door. 
The  first  one  coming  in  after  that  was  supposed  to  have  the  same 
name  as  ker  future  kusband.  Tke  sbeaf  is  now  all  destroyed,  as  tke 
aerrants  began  to  play  pranks  witk  it^  and  it  was  torn  to  bits." 

Tke  Rer.  W.  Cnnningkam,  rector  of  Great  St  Mary's,  Cambridge, 
tells  me  tkat  to  tke  best  of  bis  memory,  tke  custom  of  plaiting  tbe 
last  handful  of  standing  corn,  and  cutting  it  by  tkrowing  sickles  at  it, 
was  observed  in  his  youth  in  Dumfriesshire  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
scythes  for  cutting  the  corn  had  gone  some  way  towards  abolishing  the 
latter  part  of  the  custom.  Thus  in  the  Ayrshire  observance,  already 
reported,  tbe  throwing  the  sickles  would  seem  to  be  tbe  revival  of  an 
old  custom,  for  inAyrskire  also  tke  scytke  appears  to  kaTe  ousted 
tke  sickle. 

*  Tbe  analogy  of  tlic  German  JIase  wliitli  is  npplieJ  to  tlic  last  sheaf  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  (see  W.  Mannbardt,  JJir  Kiu  nddmoncn^  p.  3)  makes  it 
almost  cciiaiu  that  the  Ayr!»hire  name  is  hare.  Animal  namcB  for  the  last 
ahcaf,  tliougli  common  in  Gormany,  are  not  common  in  this  coantry.  In  Uert- 
fotdsbire  and  l^uopBhire  the  loat  >heaf  was  called  the  Mare ;  Brand,  Pttpvtar 
Aiaifuitietf  ii.  p.  24  (Bohn's  ed.).  In  Deron  and  Cornwall  it  was  called  tbo 
Ci  uw  (croAv)  ;  J.  II.  Dixon  a.nd  U.  JkXi,  BaJUadt  itMd  SoH0§  qf  the  J^OMtUrjf 
of  £ii§landi  p.  169.   [J.  Q.  F.J 
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The  following  lis  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Matheson,  addressed 
to  a  friend,  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Black,  of  6,  Oxford  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
who  girefl  me  leare  to  pobluh  H.  The  letter  is  dated  4,  Caledonia 
Cresoent,  Edinburgh,  NoTember  12, 1888. 

"  I  hare  been  waitintr  for  some  informatinn  as  to  the  present 
elyack  *  ccremonicB  bulore  writing  yon;  hnt  it  will  be  bettor  to  write 
now  the  little  that  I  know  and  have  learned  about  cljack  thirty  to 
fortj  years  ago,  and  I  sLall  write  again  if  I  learn  anything  new. 

'*  At  Corwichen,  which  is  a  smaU  farm  of  fifty  to  sixty  seres,  no 
great  style  of  feasting  was  possible;  bnt  a  * dyack-kebbnck '  was 
always  produced  and  cat  for  the  first  time— at  dinner,  if  dyack  was 
got  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  supper,  when  otherwise.  We  called  the 
last  com  cut  the  '  clyack-shaif,*  but  it  was  much  smaller  tlian  nu 
ordiaary  sheaf  ;  and  it  was  given  to  a  favourite  horse.  It  was  lua  le 
into  a  rude  female  figure,  and  got  a  drink  of  ale ;  but  I  can  di>iiiictly 
recollect  of  this  being  done  only  once,  and  I  will  make  enquiries.  I 
learn  from  two  aeqoaintanoes  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoslin, 
and  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Stonehaven,  the  Isst  handfnl  (or  hand" 
f  nis)  of  com  cnt  got  the  name  of  *  the  bride,'  and  she  was  placed  over 
the  '  bress '  or  chimney-piece  ;  she  had  a  ribbon  tied  below  her 
nnmcroas  ear*,  and  another  round  her  waist. 

"Under  Kern,  in  J  amieson  (Dictimart/ of  the  Scuttif>1i  Lanf/uctge), 
there  is  some  interesting  information  ;  and  in  the  poem  called  Ilar'st- 
Kig,  where  a  kern  is  described,  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  year 
Anghty-Xwa 

•  Oh  that  year  was  a  year  forlorn  ! 
Lnng  was  the  har'st  and  little  com  ! 
And,  sad  mischance  1  the  nmid  was  shorn 

After  sDiuetl 
As  nak  a  witdi  ss  e*er  was  bora— 

They'll  nePer  forget  1* 

"  And  there  is  the  note  as  to  the  '  mischance  ' :    *  This  is  esteemed 

•  Clyack  is  the  name  given  to  the  last  »heaf  in  f^<>  nrrth-east  of  Scotlainl. 
See  Mr.  Grcgor,  Folh-Lore  of  the  North- I'ad  of  iicotland,  p,  JSl  i*^'  iu 
Iletut  de»  traditions jjojmiaires,  October,  Ibbtf.   [J.  G.  F.] 
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cxceedincrly  niilncky,  and  cnrefiilly  guarded  ag-ainst.'  Tho  scene  of 
the  poem  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Cljack-shaif,  kirn-cut, 
kirn-dollic,  kirn-baby,  maiden,  and  bride,  are  names  giren  to  the 
last  handful  (or  handfaU).*' 

The  Ber.  £.  B.  Birks,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Gamhridge,  tells 
me  that  at  Orwelli  in  Kent,  within  Hying  memoiy,  it  was  the  costom 
to  throw  water  on  the  last  waggon  returning  from  the  harrest-field ; 
water  was  also  carried  in  the  ^Yaggon,  and  the  peoj)lc  in  tlie  waggon 
threw  water  on  those  they  met.    The  waggon  was  called  hawkey.* 

The  ViGY.  J.  J.  C.  Yarborough,  of  Chislehnrst,  Kent,  informs  mo 
that  in  a  part  of  Yorkshire^  it  is  still  tho  custom  for  the  clergjman  to 
cnt  the  first  com.  Mr.  Yarborough  thinks  that  the  first  com  so  cat 
is  used  to  make  the  communion  bread,  but  of  this  he  is  not  sure.  He 
tells  me  also  that  as  the  reaping-maehine  goes  round  and  round  the 
eom-field,  the  wild  animals  (hares,  rabbits,  &c  )  retreat  into  the  stand* 
ing  com  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  when  the  last  patch  is  to  be 
cut  down  the  reapers  stand  round  it  with  sticks,  ready  to  knock  down 
and  kill  the  animals  when  they  dart  out  of  the  corn,  A  friend  tells 
uie  that  the  panic  thing  happen?  when  the  reaping  is  done  l«y  hund  ; 
but  the  machiue  by  its  whirring  noise  seems  to  daze  and  stupify  the 
creatures  more  than  does  the  simple  reaping  by  hand.  This  fact  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  spirit  of  the  com  is 
so  often  supposed  (as  Mannhardt  has  shown)  to  be  incarnate  in 
animal  form  in  the  last  com  cut. 

My  friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cameron,  of  Newton  Ley^,  by  Ashbonme, 
Derbyshire,  writes  mo  :  "  As  a  boy,  I  remember f  the  la^t  bit  of  corn 
cut  was  taken  home,  and  neatly  tied  up  with  a  ribbon,  and  then  stuck 
up  nn  tlie  wall  above  the  kitchen  lire-place,  and  there  it  often  re- 
maiued  till  the  '  maiden '  of  the  following  year  took  iU  place.  There 
was  no  ceremony  about  it,  beyond  often  a  struggle,  as  to  who  would 

*  SoIqjMltthe  word  from  Mr.  Birki's  pnmiinciation  ;  he  did  not  know  the 
pro]>er  spelling.   It  is  plainly  the  wme  word  M  Uawkie,  Hockey,  Uorkey  in 

lirand  and  Hone.    [J.  G.  F.] 

f  Mr.  Caniciou  H  rccuUcctions  refer  not  tu  Derbyshire,  but  to  liiveriiosfshirei 
Mud  particularly,  I  boUove,  to  Glcu  Moristou.   [J.  G.  F.] 
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get,  or  out,  tlie  last  slieaf  to  aeleet  the  *  maiden '  from.  A 

friend  from  Wigtonshire  was  "here  some  weeks  ngo,  when  I  was  away 

from  borne,  and  ho  told  my  wifo,  the  only  custom  iu  tliat  district  wns 
throwing  water  on  the  man  tliat  led  the  last  load  home,  but  this  lias 
been  done  away  with,  as  the  horses  often  got  frightened.  He  did  nut 
know  Ibe  origin  of  the  costomt  nor  could  he  give  any  reason  why  the 
water  was  thrown,'* 

Mr.  Cameron  also  endosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horace  Warner,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  The  letter  is  dated,  4i,  Highboiy 
Patk,  K.,  Not.  lltb,  1888. 

« 

«Ton  asked  me  to  describe  the  scene  of  *  Harrest  Home*  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  country  in  Norfolk,  and  so  I  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  snn  was  setting  behind  the  old  wind-mill  us  we  crossed 
tlie  field  of  stnbblc,  when  from  a  little  group  catne  a  woman,  who 
with  a  low  curtsey  asked  us  for  *  largess(e),'  the  old  English  word  for 
money,  which  is  still  need  in  parts  of  the  country.  We  thence  passed 
on  to  the  road,  where  in  the  distance  we  heard  merry  shouts  and 
cheering,  which  gradually  approached,  and  round  the  comer  of  the 
load  came  a  fine  team  of  horses  mounted  by  two  lads  dressed  in  the 
eostume  of  women,  and  on  the  top  of  the  com  were  a  merry  lot.  The 
wairtjon  stopped,  gave  us  three  cheers,  which  we  returned,  and  then 
ou  went  the  joyons  men  to  the  village  green,  where,  a.s  the  cliildron 
came  out  of  the  village  school,  they  stopped,  and  many  of  the  children 
were  Lristod  on  to  the  top  to  join  in  the  shouts." 

In  Fifeehire,  the  custom  of  the  *  maiden '  seems  still  to  be  regularly 
kept  up ;  for  in  a  recent  case  which  came  before  the  sheriff,  the  date 
of  one  of  the  events  was  fixed  by  the  day  on  which  the  *  maiden '  was 
cut,  as  if  the  cutting  the  *  maiden  *  was  a  matter  of  popular  notoriety. 
This  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Sherifif  Mackay,  before  whom  the  case  was 
tried. 

I  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  custom  of  the  harvest  *  maiden  ' 
is  practiced  at  the  end  of  the  maize  hanrest  in  America.  The  ears 
form  the  *  maiden's  *  head  and  the  hosks  her  dress.  A  similar  custom 
used  to  be  obsenred  in  cutting  the  sugar-canes  in  Louisiana,  as  wo 
learn  from  the  Joumal    American  Folh'Lore*  As  this  journal  may 
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not  be  in  the  hands  of  some  English  readers  of  these  notes  if  may 
be  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  passage 

Another  custom  which  was  quite  interestug  was  the  catting  of 
the  last  cane  for  grinding.  When  the  hands  had  reached  the  last 
TOWS  standing,  the  foreman  (conmimdeur)  chose  the  tallest  canet  and 
the  best  labourer  (/t-  meilleur  coutcau)  came  to  the  cane  chosen,  which 
was  Uio  only  one  in  the  field  left  uncut  Tlioii  the  whole  gang  con- 
gregated around  the  spot,  with  the  OTcrscer  and  foreman,  and  the 
latter,  taking  a  blue  ribbon,  tied  it  to  the  cane,  and  brandlsliing  liis 
knife  in  the  air,  sang  to  the  cane  as  if  it  were  a  persou,  and  danced 
around  it  scTeral  times  before  catting  it.  When  this  was  donci  all 
the  laboarerst  men,  women,  and  children,  mounted  in  the  empty  cariSi 
carr)  iug  the  last  cane  in  trinmph,  waring  coloured  handkerchief  in 
the  lur,  and  singing  as  load  as  they  oonld.  The  procession  went  to 
tlie  liouse  of  tlie  ma.st<M-,  who  gave  a  drinlc  to  every  nej^^io,  and  the  day 
l  aded  with  a  ball,  amid  general  rejoicing." — Customs  and  Supersti- 
tions in  Louisiana/'  by  Alcee  Fortier,  The  Ameriean  Journal  of  Folk- 
Z/jrej  vol.  I.  No.  ii.,  pp.  137 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Black  telle  me  that  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and 
Kinross  it  is  the  custom  for  the  reapers  to  seise  and  **  dump  *'  any 
person  who  happens  to  pass  by  the  harvest  fields.  The  person  is 
seized  by  his  (or  her)  ankles  and  armpits^  lifted  up,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  person  brought  into  Ttolent  contact  with  the  ground.  This 
is  called  "dumping"  or  "  benjie."  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  a  friend  aud 
agriculturist  Nvliom  Mr.  Bhick  eonsultcd  on  the  suLijcct,  writes:  "The 
only  correction  I  can  make  is  that  it  is  usually  administered  to  people 
visiting  the  harvest  fields,  not  to  those  passing  by.  It  is  occasionally 
practised)  in  frolic,  by  the  harresters  among  themselTes,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  fast  dying  ont  in  this  quarter.  'Head-mon^'  is  usually 
demanded,  and  if  that  is*  custom  is  '  the  fashion  of  the  field.'  How 
far  it  extends  to  Perih  and  Forfar  I  don*t  know."  Mr.  Black,  how- 
ever, has  no  doubt  that  passers  by,  as  well  as  visitors  to  the  field,  are 

•  So  Mr.  Aitken  writes.  Somo  words  seem  to  have  dropped  ont,  the  mcaoiog 
apparently  being  that  if  head-mmey  is  refused  by  the  victim  he  is  damped. 

[J.  G.  F.J 
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liable  to  be  "  dumped."  He  adds  that  the  dumping  was  not  (as 
some  one  had  suggested)  the  exdasire  f  anetion  of  the  women 
reapers ;  and  that  the  costom  of  interposing  a  sheaf  between  the 
safferer  and  the  ground  seems,  where  it  exists,  to  be  only  a  modem 
refinement.  Dumping "  was  also  practised  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Edinburgh,  for  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  Kdcn  Lodge,  Morningsidc, 
L  IiuLurgh,  remembers  that  as  a  girl  at  Bonalj,  Colllnton,  not  many 
years  ago,  she  was  warned  not  to  go  into  the  harrest  fields,  as  one 
of  the  servants  had  been  dumped." 

J.  G.  Faina. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Sutherlandflhire  Folk-Lore.— Isabella  Ross,  of  Sutherlandshire,  a 
servant  in  our  family,  told  the  following  to  my  mother  : — 

"  Ou  entermg  a  liouso  everyone  is  expected  to  bless  it  by  saying, 
*  Peace  to  this  house.'  When  she  was  at  home  last  summer  for  her 
hoiidaj,  she  was  put  ont  of  a  honse  because  she  bad  forgotten  to 
bless  it. 

**It  is  very  lueky  to  meet  a  horse  and  cart,  or  a  man. 
A  fiist-lboi  on  New  ¥081*8  Day  must  be  a  man ;  a  woman  would 
not  be  allowed  to  oome  into  the  house.   The  ISth  of  January  is  their 
Kew  Year's  Day,  they  never  wish  a  good  new-year  to  anyone  before 
that. 

"  If  people  arc  going  on  some  important  errwid,  and  the  enand 
fisils,  they  say  that  the  first  person  they  met  must  have  been  unlucky. 
li  anyone  leaves  (forgets)  a  ooat,  umbrella,  or  anything  behind  them, 
tibey  would  rather  stand  and  cry  for  a  week  than  go  back.  (This  was 
told  with  great  energy  and  in  these  yery  words.) 

•^The  harvest  customs  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  at  Bal- 
qqhidder  (see  Folh-Lore  Journal^  yol.  ri.  p.  268  seq.)  They  hang 
up  the  '  maiden  '  geuurally  over  the  mantel-piece  (chimney-piece)  till 
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{he  iMxt  litmst.   They  hnre  sIwajb  a  Idrn,  wliipped  ereftm,  with 

often  a  ring  in  it,  mv\  Konietimes  moal  sprinkle*!  orer  it.  The  girls 
must  all  be  drcFscil  in  liinc  prints,  thejr  all  daQce,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  they  eat  jxitatocs  and  licrrlngs. 

Now  about  Brownies.  Isabella  Rors's  mother  was  a  serraat  in  a 
castle  ( so  she  called  it)  near  UUapooli  where  a  Brownie  always  eune, 
generally  abont  the  gloaming,  and  walked  about  the  house ;  she  saw 
him  very  often.  If  there  was  a  party,  or  more  work  to  do  than  nsnal, 
he  helped  bnt  never  spoke*  He  was  pecoliar  looking,  skort  and  broad. 
When  anyone  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  had  to  weave  and  make 
a  coat  and  bonnet,  and  give  them  to  him  with  some  Gaelic  words, 
lie  took  them,  and  then  in  Gaelic  spoke  aiid  said,  ♦  Good-bye,  good- 
bye, you  will  never  se  ■  im  more.' 

At  the  time  of  digging  the  new  potatoes  everyone  most  taste 
them  ;  if  not>  the  spirits  in  them  take  offence  and  the  potatoes  wonld 
not  keep. 

"  At  Hsllow  e*en  they  sweep  round  the  peat  stsck;  if  they  did  not 
do  that»  the  peats  wonld  be  *  like  butter  on  a  hot  stone.'  If  a  girl 
sweeps,  she  expects  to  see  her  intended  kosbaad,  who  takes  the  broom 

from  her  and  finishes. 

"  The  first  tinio  tliey  see  the  new  moon  tliey  must  turn  one  of  their 
garments  oatsido  in  and  expect  a  present  before  the  moon  wanes.*' 

J.  G.  Feaxbr. 

Unlawflll  OvM^The  following  newspaper  cutting  is  worth  pre- 
serring.    I  have  found  it  among  a  bundle  of  old  Lincolnskire 

newspapers  which  came  accidentally  into  my  hands  a  year  or  two  ago:— 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  notions  regarding  some 
of  tliese  supposed  cures  :  a  ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  colEn  had  the 
power  of  relieving  cramps,  which  were  also  mitigated  by  having  a 
rusty  old  sword  hung  up  by  the  bedside.  Nails  driven  in  an  oak  tree 
prevented  the  tooth-acke.  A  halter  that  had  served  in  hanging  a 
criminal  was  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  head  ache  when  tied  round 
the  head  ;  this  affection  was  equally  cured  by  the  moss  growing  upon 
a  human  »knll|  dried  and  pulverised,  and  taken  as  cephalic  snuQ\  A 
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dead  man's  hand  coald  dissipate  tumours  of  the  glands,  hy  Rtrol<ing 
the  part  nine  time  ;  hut  the  liand  of  a  man  wlio  had  been  cut  down 
from  the  gallows  was  the  most  cfficarions.  To  cure  warts,  one  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  steal  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  butcher,  with  which 
the  warte  were  to  be  robbed,  then  interring  it  in  any  filth,  nnd  as  it 
rotted  the  warts  wonid  wither  and  fall.  The  chips  of  a  gallows  on 
which  several  had  been  hanged,  when  worn  in  a  hag  round  the  neck, 
wonld  core  the  ague.  A  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  sn^pended  at  the 
head  of  a  bed,  would  effectually  stop  iho  night-maio  ;  honco  it  was 
called  a  hag-stone,  as  it  prevents  the  troublesome  witches  from  sitting 
upon  the  sleeper's  stomach.  The  same  amulet,  tied  to  the  key  of  a 
Etable  door,  deterred  witches  from  riding  horses  over  the  country. — 
Botkm^  Lincoln^  Laittk,  and  Sliding  Herald,  7th  Februaty,  1837.** 

Edwabi>  Pxaoocs. 

Seaadiiltvlaii  Tolk-£ore.— The  following  passages  from  L.  Lloyd's 

Scandinavtnn  Advcrdures^  18ij4,  are  worth  reproducing  in  tlie  Folk- 
Lore  Jonrnal  :  — 

**  In  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  cnrions  notion  prevails,  that  though 
bears,  if  nnmoleBted,  generally  flee  at  the  sight  of  man,  they  will 
always  attack  pregnant  women.'* — (i.  256). 

Another  singnlar  notion  also  prevslent  in  parts  of  Scandinavia  is, 
that  when  the  bear  has  received  his  death-woand,  he,  rather  than 
fitll  into  the  hands  of  his  pnrsners,  will  commit  self-destmction."— 
(i.  257). 

"  The  snper^itition?:  notions  entertained  in  Scandinavia  regarding 
tlio  W(.lf  n  t  uiuliitiulinous.  In  certain  districts,  during  a  portion  of 
Ute  spring,  the  peasants  do  not  venture  to  call  him  by  his  usual 
designation  of  Varg,  as  in  that  case  he  will  carry  away  their  cattle 
the  following  summer,  hot  snbstitnte  in  its  stead  that  of  Ulf,  Grahans, 
ftc.  To  meet  a  wolf  at  certain  bonis,  or  nnder  certain  circnmstances, 
is  looked  npon  as  a  bad  omen ;  and  the  appearance  of  those  beasts 
in  nnmbers,  to  forbode  war  or  other  great  calamity.  Old  hags,  more- 
over, reputed  to  deal  in  the  black  art,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  are  believed  to  be  in  league  with,  and  to  harbour  wolves  j 
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and,  in  consequence,  they  go  bj  the  hated  name  of  Far^-Modrar  or 
wolf-mothers." — (i.  475). 

"  The  singular  notion  is  entertained  by  some,  that  when  the  lynx 
shifts  his  hmituig-gronnd,  the  migration^  if  so  it  can  be  called, 
always  takes  place  either  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  old 
moon  or  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  new;  and  that,  should  he 
return  again  to  the  same  ^stikti  it  is  nerer  within  lees  time  than  a 
month." — (ii.  3). 

**The  hare,  as  soon  as  killed,  is  disembowelled,  and  its  head,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ears,  which  remain  attached  to  ilm  skin,  is  severed 
from  the  body.  The  only  reason  I  could  ever  hear  alleged  for  this 
Tery  strange  custom,  which  is  usually  adopted  throughont  Sweden,  is, 
that  if  a  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  was  to  see  the  head  of  the 
animal,  her  offspring  would  inevitably  hare  a  hare-lip.'* — (il  97). 

It  (the  raven)  has,  they  say,  a  certain  white  feather  on  its  body, 
which,  if  a  man  can  get  possession  of,  he  will  be  endowed  with  all 
wisdom  ;  but  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffieulty  to  obtain  this 
plume,  art  the  bird,  when  wounded,  and  in  its  dying  agonies,  always 
exerts  its  last  strength  to  pick  it  out  and  gulp  it  down,  that  its 
wisdom  may  perish  along  with  it.*' 

"  Another  notion  is,  that  in  the  body  of  this  bird  there  is  a  so-called 
Korp^en,  or  raven-stone,  which  is  possessed  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty that  the  individual  swallowing  it  will  be  invisible  to  mortal 
eje9."^(ii.  880—881.) 

"  When  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  a  little  bird  came  and  perched 
upon  the  Cross,  peered  sorrowfully  down  npon  the  sufferer,  and  twitted 
Hngsuahi,  svala^  svala  Honom — that  is  console,  console,  console  Him  ; 
and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Swla,  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
miseration thus  evinced  by  the  swallow  towards  the  Redeemer,  Heaven 
ordained  that  blessings  and  prosperity  should  ever  afterwards  attend 
on  those  who  protected  it  and  its  nest 

"  It  is  furthermore  said  that,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  would 
often  sit  upon  the  Cross;  but  when  this  was  taken  d<nvn  by  the 
enemies  of  Christendom,  and  buried  in  the  earth,  it  flew  sorrowing 
away  from  the  spot.    When,  iiowover,  at  an  after-period,  the  Cross 
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was  recoTeredf  it  returned,  and  frequently  made  it  ita  resting-place. 
For  this  cause,  Kori  mi$$a^  or  Holyrood-day,  was  marked  with  a 
swallow  on  many  Bwi^tafia^  or  Bimic  aiaTea— the  time  tallying  with 
the  migration  of  that  hird.**^ti.  855). 

There  is  an  eqaally-beantifQl  legend  respecting  the  tortle-doTe,  as 
that  tonohing  the  swallow.  When  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  it  for 
aw  Ink:  hovered  aruiind  the  fatal  tree,  and  at  length  perched  there; 
■when  looking  moumfully  down  on  the  sufferer's  blood,  it  sighed 
deeply,  and  gave  utterance  to  its  plaintive  hirrie,  kurriep  kvrrie  (KvfM«) 
— that  is,  Lord,  Lord,  Lord.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  more  been 
joyful,  bnt  has  constantly  winged  its  flight  around  the  world,  repeat* 
Ing  its  sorrowful  dj.***— (ii.  861)« 

"  They  say  that  this  bird  (the  Crested  Lapwing)  was  a  handmaiden 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  whilst  in  serritnde,  pnrlofned  Its  mistress's 
silver  scissors,  and  that,  as  a  judgment,  the  transformation  took  place; 
moreover,  that  as  a  brand  lor  the  theft,  its  tail  was  forked  in  the 
manner  of  scissors,  and  that  it  was  doomed  for  ever  to  tiy  from 
tossock  to  tussock,  uttering  its  plaintire  tjfvit,  tjfvit — that  is,  I  stole 
tiiem  !    I  stole  them ! (ii.  37 1). 

•«  The  stork  is  in  Scandinayia  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  Tcnera- 
tion.  Many  reasons  aro  assigned  for  this  s  amongst  the  rest,  as  with 
the  swallow  and  the  turtle-dove,  at  the  Grncifizion  it  flew  over  the 
Redeemer,  crying  in  a  sympathising  tone,  strt/k,  atrykt  stryk^  Uonom  ! 
that  is,  strengthen,  strengthen,  strengthen  Him.  Hence  it  derived 
the  name  of  stork,  and  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  aflectiouate 
solicitude  it  evinced  on  this  occasion,  that  the  gift  was  bestowed  on 
this  bird  of  bringing  peace  and  happiness  to  the  roof  where  it  was 
sllowed  undistnrbed  to  resr  its  yonng.** — (iL  890). 

EdWABD  FkAOOOK. 

Aino  Folk-lore. — The  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  which  has  just  reached  us,  contains  a  paper  of  very 
great  interest  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Ainos,  the  strange  aboriginal 
race  inhabiting,  in  constantly  decreasing  nnmbers,  the  Island  of  Yezo, 
The  author  is  the  Roy.  J.  Batchelor,  a  missionary  among  this  people, 
who  has  deroted  speoisl  .study  to  their  language  and  legends.  The 
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Ainos  havo  no  writing,  but  are  Tcry  fond  of  tolling^  nnd  li^tonin^  to 
tales  in  prose  and  verge.  Those  in  yersc  are  clinnted  in  a  sing-song 
monotone.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  legend  of  a 
famine: — ^  In  ezpluning  the  subject  from  the  beginning,  and  in  set- 
ting it  forth  horn  the  end«  the  tale  rnns  thna:  Now  look,  do  yon 
think  that  the  great  God,  do  yon  think  that  the  true  God  was  blind  7 
In  Ainoland  there  was  a  great  famine,  and  the  Ainos  were  dying 
from  want  of  food  ;  yet  with  what  little  rice-malt  and  with  what  little 
millet  they  had  tlioy  niado  a  cup  of  wine.  Now,  the  great  God  had 
mercy,  and,  in  order  lliat  our  relatives  might  cat,  produced  both  deer 
and  fish.  And  the  great  God  had  mercy  upon  us,  and,  in  truth,  saw 
that  in  Ainoland  there  was  a  famine,  and  that  the  Ainos  had  nothing 
to  eat.  Then  was  that  enp  of  win^  emptied  in  six  laoqner-ware 
Tessels.  In  a  very  little  while  the  soent  of  the  wine  filled  the  whole 
house.  Therefore  were  all  the  gods  led  in,  and  the  gods  of  places 
were  bronght  from  ererywhere,  and  they  were  all  well  pleased  with 
that  delicious  wine.  Then  the  goddesses  of  the  river  and  the  god- 
desses of  the  mouths  of  rivers  danced  back  and  forth  in  the  house. 
Upon  this  all  the  gods  laughed  with  smiles  upon  their  faces  j  and 
while  they  looked  at  the  goddesses,  they  saw  them  pluck  out  two 
hairs  from  a  deer,  and,  as  it  were,  blow  them  orer  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Then  appeared  two  herds  of  deer  skipping  upon  the 
mountain  tops,  one  of  bucks  and  one  of  does.  Then  they  plucked 
out  two  scales  from  a  fish,  and,  as  it  were,  blew  them  over  the  rirers, 
and  the  beds  of  the  rirers  were  so  crowded  with  fish  that  they  scraped 
upon  the  stones,  and  the  tops  of  the  rivers  were  so  lull  that  the  fish 
stood  ont  like  the  porches  of  liou.-^es  nnd  were  dried  w\)  by  the  sun. 
60  the  things  called  fish  filled  all  the  rivers  to  the  brim.  Then  the 
Ainos  went  fishings  and  caused  their  boats  to  dance  upon  the  rivers. 
The  young  men  now  found  fish  and  Tenison  in  rich  abundance. 
Hence  it  is  that  Ainoland  is  so  good.  Hence  it  is  that  from  ancient 
times  till  now  there  has  been  hunting.  Hence  it  is  that  there  ate 
inheritors  to  this  hunting.'* 

Folk-Mas. — Scitnee  states  that  Dr.  A.  Ernst,  has  collected  a  few 
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popular  tales,  which  are  Tery  interesting  on  acconnt  of  their  Tupi  and 
Spanish  affinities.  The  tales  are  entitled  ♦*  Tio  Tigre  and  Tio  Conejo  " 
("Uncie  Tiger  and  Uncle  Rabbit*'),  and  all  of  them  bare  for  their 
•abjeet  the  snperiority  of  cunmng  and  craft  over  sheer  foroe.  *^  Uade 
Tiger  had  a  field  of  splendid  water  melons.  He  obserred  that  some- 
body Tisited  his  field  at  night  and  stole  the  melons ;  tiieijifore,  he 
made  a  figure  of  a  man  of  black  wax  and  placed  it  in  the  field.  At 
night  Unole  Rahbit  came,  and  saw  tlic  figtire.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  you  black  man  ?  Get  away  !  "  The  fignro  did  not  reply. 
Then  Uncle  Rabbit  went  up  to  the  black  man  and  boxed  his  cars  ; 
bi»t  his  right  band  stuck  to  the  wax.  Let  go  my  hand,  or  I'll  box 
your  other  ear,"  cried  be.  When  he  did  so  his  left-hand  also  stuck  to 
the  wax.  Then  he  knocked  his  head  against  the  forehead  of  the 
figora  I  his  head  stack  to  it.  Then  he  worked  with  his  hind  legs  to 
get  away;  they  also  stock  to  the  wax,  and  Uncle  Rabbit  was  canght. 
Early  in  the  morning  Uncle  Tiger  came,  and  when  lie  saw  Uncle 
Rabbit,  he  cried,  "  Oho  !  have  we  got  the  thief?  Now  I'll  cat  yon  !'* 
"Wait  a  momont."  said  Uncle  Rabbit;  "set  me  free,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  pit  in  which  two  lari^e  deer  have  been  canght.  You  had 
better  eat  those.'*  Unde  Tiger  thought,  "  Two  large  deer  are  better 
than  Unde  Babbit,'*  and  he  set  him  free.  Uncle  Rabbit  led  him  to 
a  deep  pit,  and  said,  Stoop  down  and  yon  will  see  the  deer.**  When 
Unde  Tiger  d!d  so^  Uncle  Rahbit  pnshed  him  from  behind,  and 
Unde  Tiger  fell  into  the  pit.  Uncle  Rabbit,  however,  ran  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him."  Here  is  another  story:  "Uncle 
Rabbit  was  vcn^  sad  because  he  was  so  small.  He  went  to  Gad  and 
wanted  to  be  made  taller.  God  said,  "  I  will  do  so,  but  first  bring 
me  a  coral  snake,  a  wasp  swarm,  and  a  calabash  filled  with  women's 
tears."  Unde  Rabbit  started  on  his  jonmey,  and  arrired  in  a  forest 
where  there  were  many  snakes.  Walking  along  there,  he  said,  "  I  bet 
there  is  room  for  him,  I  bet  there  is  room  for  him  t "  A  coral  snake 
heard  him,  and  asked  what  his  speech  meant.  He  replied,  "  The 
wasps  any  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  you  in  this  calabash,  and 
I  bet  thai  you  can  get  in  tlnTe."  "  We  will  see  at  once  who  is 
ri^ht,"  said  the  snake,  and  he  crawled  into  the  calabash.    When  be 
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was  in  it,  Uncle  Rabbit  at  once  put  the  stopper  into  the  opening,  and 
thus  the  sn.'ike  was  caught.  Then  he  went  on  and  said,  1  bet  there 
is  room  for  them,  I  bet  there  is  room  for  them.*'  The  wasp^^  heard 
him  and  asked  what  his  speech  meant.  Oh  I "  said  Uncle  Rabbit, 
the  enake  sajs  there  is  not  room  enoiigh  for  your  swarm  in  this 
calabash,  and  I  bet  that  all  of  you  can  get  m  there."  We  will  see 
at  oDoe  who  Is  right,**  said  the  waspe,  and  crawled  into  the  calabash. 
When  the  whole  swarm  was  in,  Uncle  Rabbit  pat  the  stopper  Into  the 
opening,  and  thus  the  wasps  were  ca tight.  He  next  went  to  a  Tinage, 
and  wl)en  near  the  huts  he  began  to  cry  :.iul  lament.  Then  all  the 
women  gathered,  and  asked  the  can-c  of  his  £?rief.  Oh ! "  said 
Uncle  Rabbit,  "  why  should  I  not  cry  and  lament?  The  world  is 
going  to  be  destroyed  to-day,  and  all  of  us  will  perish."  When  the 
women  heard  this  they  began  to  cry  wofolly,  «nd  Unde  Babbit  filled 
a  calabash  with  their  (ears.  Then  he  returned  to  God.  When  the 
latter  saw  the  three  calabashes,  witih  the  snake,  the  wasps,  and  the 
tears,  He  said,  Uncle  Rabbit,  yon  are  more  canning  than  any  one 
else.  Why  do  you  want  to  be  taller  ?  But,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  at 
least  make  your  ears  larger."  Saying  so,  he  pulled  Uncle  Rabbit's 
cars,  and  since  that  day  they  have  remained  long. 

Lancashire  Folk-lore.— Tlie  last  issue  of  The  Folk'Lore  Journal 
contains  a  quotation  from  Stakeley's  Diary,  forwarded  by  me,  re- 
garding milking  a  cow  into  •  siere.  The  tale  comes  from  Shrop- 
shire. I  have  now  come  across  a  Lancashire  Tariant.  In  Mr. 
Joseph  Gillow's  recently-published  Bajfdoek  Papers  it  is  recorded 
that  On  the  moors  aroand  Whittingham,  it  is  stated,  there  once 
lived  an  old  dun  cow,  of  enormous  size.  Though  recognising  no 
owner,  it  gave  milk  to  all  comers,  and  that  in  no  stinted  quantity. 
At  last  an  old  witch  said  she  would  take  a  i)ail  which  the  dun  cow 
could  not  fill.  She  produced  a  riddle;  and,  after  a  Tain  attempt  to 
mi  it,  the  beast  died  of  vexation.*'^?.  64.) 

In  the  same  work  is  another  Lancashire  witch  story.  This  hag 
resided  in  a  wretched  hnt  called  Cookoo  Hall,  sitnated  in  a  solitary 
part  of  Wesbam,  adjoining  a  footpath  leading  from  Kirkhsm  to 
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SingletoD  On  one  occasion  she  WB8  met  by  a  countryman 

drinng  a  goose  before  her.  The  path  was  narrow,  and  the  goose 
did  not  get  oat  of  the  way;  the  lont  atrock  the  aeeming  bird  with 
his  stick,  when  lo  1  to  his  amaaement,  it  was  changed  into  a  broken 
pitcher,  with  milk  flowing  on  every  side.  It  was  thas  the  witch 
conveyed  the  stolen  milk  to  lier  abode." — (P.  41.) 

Edwabd  Peacock. 

The  Devil's  Stono.-^At  Staple  Fitapaine,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Tannton,  in  Bomerset,  there  is  by  the  roadside  a  big  "  Sarten,*' 

known  ns  *'  tlie  Devil's  Stone,"  because,  having  come  overnight  with 
a  lot  of  bi.LT  btones  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  pelt  the  builders  of  a 
church  which  he  beard  was  to  be  built,  against  his  wish,  in  that  then 
benighted  place,  he  suddenly  saw  in  the  morning  the  beaatiEul  tower 
of  the  finished  eborch;  and  in  his  chagrin  and  amazement  be  was  so 
taken  aback  that  he  dropped  his  budget  of  stones  from  his  back ;  and 
this  big  one,  in  particular,  from  off  his  shoulder,  remains  on  the 
spot  to  this  day,  as  a  strong  (though  dumb)  witness  of  the  fact  1 

P. 

Baldor  Story. — The  following  Indian  legend  may  be  compared 
with  the  story  of  Baldur: — 

**  TcUttirlyaBrdhmanaf  I.  vii.  1.  Indra  promised  the  demon  Namuci 
not  to  kill  him  by  day  nor  by  night,  nor  with  what  was  wet  or  what 
was  dry.  He  killed  him  in  the  morning  twilight,  by  sprinkling  orer 
him  the  foam  of  the  sea.*^  Dbmham  Roitsb. 

Siberian  Folk-Lore. — Tlic  following  fragments  of  Folk-Lore  occur 
in  Mr.  Henry  Seebohro's  Siberia  in  Aaia^  1882:<— 

«<  In  the  evening  the  man  whom  I  had  commissioned  to  shoot 
crows  for  me  came  from  his  TiUage  without  any«  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  neglected  my  orders.  He  told  me  that  it  was  unlucky  to 
shoot  a  crow;  that  a  gun  which  hail  once  shot  a  crow  would  nsTer 
shoot  any  other  bird  afterwards ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
once  shot  a  crow,  and  had  been  obliged  to  throw  liis  guu  away."— 
(P.  71.) 

Mr.  Seebohm  comments  on  the  use  of  brass  ressels,  that  in  the  East 
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they  arc  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  conveying  contagion.  In 
Athens,  ConBtantinople,  or  Smyzna,  for  example,  the  mouthpiece  of 
year  private  nargilleh,  or  chibonqtie,  vill  be  made  of  amber,  but  in  a 
pnblic  restaniant,  if  yon  call  for  a  natgOleh,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
one  handed  to  yon  will  be  of  brass  ;  shonld  yon  ask  why  it  is  not  of 
ambcr^  the  answer  will  probably  be  given  you  that  amber  is  danger- 
ous, being  capable  o£  conveying  inf^stion.' — (P.  262.) 

Edwabd  Peacock. 

Hereditary  Powers  of  Caring  Difiease.  In  honour  of  his 
friend  Signer  Salomone-Marino^s  wedding,  Dr.  Pitrd  has  printed 
an  edition  of  25  copies  of  an  interesting  study  on  "the  miraculous 
faculties  belonging  to  some  families  of  curing  certain  diseases.** 
The  kings  of  England  and  France  had  the  power  of  curing 
scrofula ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  Dr.  Johnson  was  '*  touched "  by 
Queen  Anne.  In  Sicily,  if  you  only  kauw  where  to  go,  you  may  still 
bo  cuivd  of  almost  any  disease  by  persons  who  by  inheritance,  or  by  a 
lucky  accident ,  have  become  possessed  of  the  curative  power.  Wounds 
also,  and  the  bites  of  animals,  arc  particularly  amenable  to  this  kind 
of  cure.  Sometimes  the  care  is  effected  by  the  touch,  sometimes  by 
the  sslira,  sometimes  by  the  saying  of  a  charm  or  prayer.  The  Settimu, 
or  seventh  son,  is  regarded  by  the  Sicilians  as  having  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing :  the  same  power  is  ascribed  in  North  Italy  to  the  Setttmino,  or 
seven-month  child.  The  latter  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  Lombai-dy; 
one  of  uiy  liusband's  labourers  paid  a  visit  to  the  Settimino  of  Sou- 
cino,  who  cured  him  of  a  fever  which  had  baffled  all  the  doctors. 
Another  peasant  was  "  cured  "  of  a  mad-dog-bite. 

Dr.  Pitre  tells  mc  that  he  is  now  occupied  with  the  snperstitions 
relating  to  Friday — a  large  subject,  which  he  is  sure  to  treat  with  the 
thoroughness  and  the  literary  ability  that  have  given  him  a  world- 
wide  reputation — ^the  recompense  of  labours  which  for  a  long  period 
resulted  in  nothing  but  trouble,  expense,  and  discouragement  of  every 
kind  to  himself.  Dr.  Pitre  has  now  reached  the  XVIII.  volume  of 
his  "  Liblioteca  delle  tradizioni  popolarl  Piciliane,"  and  probably  there 
cidstd  uo  such  complete  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  tales,  songs, 
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prejadioesy  and  crodoUties  of  a  particnlar  legion,  Tet  tb€8e  eighteen 
Tolnmes  baldly  giye  an  idea  of  their  anthor^s  extraordinarily-minnte 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sicilian  people :  to  fnlly  realise  it,  one 
mnet  hare  walked  with  him  in  the  streets  of  Palermo,  and  hare  heard 

from  big  lips  the  legend  of  every  stono,  tlie  history  of  every  idiom,  the 
biguiilcaiice  of  every  gesture.  This  has  been  my  privilege;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  a  Folk-Lohfit  could  desire  a  greater. 

E.  Martinbhqo-Cbbabbsoo. 


NOTICES  AND  NEWS. 

OrigmaU  und  AfuUoguu  of  $ome  of  Chaucer*€  Cant$rbury  Tale$, 
Parte  IV.  and  V.    By  W,  A.  Olonston.    Pnblisht  for  the 

Cliaucer  Society,  by  N.  Triibner  and  Co.    London,  1887. 

The  Tale  of  JBertfii,  with  a  PrtjlogUie  of  th$  Merry  Adventure  of  the 
Pardomr  with  a  Tt^er  at  Canierhwy,   Be-edited  from  the 
Puke  of  Northnmberland'fl  nniqne  M  5.^  by  F.  J,  FomtTall  and 
W.  Q.  Stone,  With  an  Engliah  Abstract  of  the  French  original, 
and  Asiatic  Versions  of  the  tale  by  W.  A.  Clonston.  Poblisht 
for  the  Cliaueer  Society,  by  N.  Triibner  and  Co.    Loudon,  1887. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Director  of  the  Chaucer  Society  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clonston  in  completing  his  valuable 
Originah  and  Analogues;  and  if  any  proof  were  needed  by  Folk-Lore 
atndente  of  Mr.  Clonston^a  learning  and  untiring  industry,  it  would  bo 
abundantly  fnmiahed  by  these  publications.  As  in  his  prCTious  works, 
here  also,  the  wealth  of  examples  which  he  has  collected  is  chiefly 
found  in  facetious  tales  and  apologues,  such  as  were  dear  to  thefabliasts 
from  whom  Chaucer  and  his  imitators  so  largely  drew,  and  to  the  trans- 
lators and  adaptors  of  the  romance  best  known  to  us  under  tlie  name 
of  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Rome.    This  side  of  the  study  of  Folk- 
Talcs  has  been  hitherto  comparatively  neglected.    The  attention  of 
Btudeuts  has  been  chiefly  concentrated  on  Nursery  and  other  Tales  in 
which  the  marrdlous  is  an  essential  element.   Much,  therefore,  has 
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been  done  for  fhe  elucidation  of  tlie  Utter,  wbile  the  former  are  still  to 

a  great  extent  an  noknown  region.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  tliis  in 
that  the  collections  of  Folk-Tales  luade  in  recent  years  have  dealt 
mainly  with  Nursery  Tales  and  Sagas,  wLile  he  who  would  study  Drolls 
and  Fables  must  resort  to  more  purely  literary  sourccsi  some  of  tbemi 
like  the  old  fabliaux,  of  a  reoondite  nature*  And  this  bag  oontri- 
bated,  more  than  almost  anj  other  single  cause,  to  the  contPOTersy 
between  the  anthropological  school  and  the  disciples  of  Benfej  on  the 
origin  and  transmission  of  stories.  Hence  we  welcome  Mr.  Gloaston*s 
writings.  Thejr  are  a  storehouse  of  information  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  overprize. 

The  Cliancer  Analogues  before  us  include  illustrations  of  the 
Franklirrs  tale,  the  Merchant's  tale,  the  Man  of  Law's  tale,  the 
Pardoner's  tale,  the  Manciple's  tale,  the  Wife  of  Bath's  talc,  and  the 
Clerk's  t;ili .  The  enumeration  of  these  will  show  the  valae  of  the 
work.  Of  coarse  thej  are  not  all  treated  with  the  same  fulness. 
Among  those  most  fully  dealt  with  we  may  mention  the  Franklin*s 
tale,  Uie  Man  of  Law's  tale,  and  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Clou8ton*s  collection  may,  with  the  stories  brought  together  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Originals  and  Analogues^  be  considered  as  a  nearly 
exhaustive  account  of  the  wanderings  and  evolutions  of  the  pathetic 
talc  of  Custance.  And  if  we  wanted  an  example  of  what  might  be 
done  for  the  literary  history  of  Folk-Tales,  we  do  not  think  we  coidd 
point  to  anything  better  than  this,  or  the  similar  treatment  of  the 
Fran]din*s  tale. 

Both  iu  the  OriginaU  and  Analague$f  and  in  the  illustrations  of  The 
Tale  of  Berjfn,  the  author  has  touched  on  some  of  the  subjects  of  his 

Popular  Tales  and  Fictions^  reviewed  in  these  pages  a  few  tnontbs 
Fince.  But  in  such  cases  he  has  greatly  extended  his  researches  ;  he 
has  not  merely  repeated  what  he  had  already  said,  but  has  made  s  ib- 
stantial  additions.  It  has  been  no  part  of  his  business  in  illustrating 
Chaucer  to  broach  any  theories.  Ilis  work  has  been  simply  to  lay 
facts  before  the  reader  {  and  he  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  drawing 
conclusions.  All  who  are  interested  in  Folk-Tales,  whatoTcr  their 
opinions,  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him,  and  will  look  forward  to 
his  pnnnued  illustrations  of  the  Sqaire's  tale. 
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Their  number  amounts  to  about  half  a  million,  but  they  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  called  Ersa  and  Moksha.  The  former  are  the  more 
nnmerom,  and  are  chieflj  found  in  the  first  tvo  goremments.  The 
Mordme  are  alsa  fonnd  in  eonaiderable  uombers  in  the  goTemments 
of  Kazan,  Samara,  and  Orenburg,  but  are  beliered  to  hare  extended 
theniselres  so  far  in  more  recent  times.  From  a  linguistic  point  of 
ricw  they  belong  to  the  Finns,  ancl  of  all  the  eastern  members  of  the 
family  they  live  furthest  south,  aii<l  are  nearest  to  the  Finns  proper 
as  regards  language.  The  number  of  words  thejr  hare  in  common  ia 
rerj  considerable,  apart  from  the  similarity  of  grammatical  struotare, 
Soclk  ar»-«bow»  arrow,  boat,  oar,  bear,  beaTer,  dog,  calf,  akin,  marroWy 
honej,  dough,  pestle^  mortar,  tongs,  house,  weaying,  twisting,  span, 
dl,  sunmer,  autumn,  cloud,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  Ac  Well 
into  the  last  century  the  Mordyins  were  still  heathens,  and  Uie  last 
public  act  of  sacrifice  on  record  took  place  as  late  as  the  year  1613, 
The  information  about  to  be  given  waa  originally  published  by  the 

*  la  trtDBcribing  foreign  words  I  have  nsod  the  following  aymbdnt 
i  =s  the  thick  Rnsnaa  i,  loiiietimei  transcribed  by  oL 

Zh  =s  French  j, 
Sh  =>  KugliisU  ah. 
Ch  =a  English  ch. 
Xh  a.  Seoldi  dl. 


O  far  as  can  be  traced  bock  historically,  the  Mordrins  have 

always  occupied  the  territory  on  both  eid^  the  Sura, 

betwetui  the  Uku  and  the  Volga,  in  the  goTernments  of 
Nizhni-Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Pensa,  Tambof,  and  Saratof. 
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late  Mr,  Melnikof^  A  great  authoriirf  on  OTeiytlibg  oonneeted  witli 
the  MordTins,  in  the  Moscow  journal  J?if«ibt  Vjfattnikt  during  the 
months  of  June,  September,  and  October,  1807.  A  Finnish  trans- 
lation appeared  in  several  numbers  of  the  Literary  Monthly  Paper 
{Kuukuus  Lehti)  for  1873,  1874,  and  tliis  I  liave  transhited  as  lite- 
rally as  possible,  though  with  some  cortailmentfiy  owing  to  the  diffuse* 
ness  of  style, 

MoRDYiM  Beliefs. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Mordrins  never  woi>,lupped  images  or 
natural  objects  as  such.  It  is  true  they  paid  honour  to  sacred  trees 
and  offered  sacrifices  at  their  roots,  hat  they  never  made  i^ods  of 
them.  Though  they  prayed  to  the  snn  and  moon,  they  always 
regarded  tiiem  as  creations  of  God. 

When  they  have  offered  np  sheep,  geese,  Sbq»  at  the  time  for  sowing 
the  snmmer  corn,  they  beseech  God  for  fine  weather  and  a  prodactiye 
year,  and  conclude  uilli  the  following  address  to  the  sun. 

*'  O  exalte^l  sun,  that  shmeth  over  the  whole  realm,  siiiue  also  over 
UB  and  our  crops." 

At  the  new  year,  when  prayers  are  made  at  night,  th^  terminate 
their  offerings  and  prayers  hy  an  invocation  to  the  moon, 

"  0  moon,  that  shineth  over  the  whole  realm,  shine  also  over  ns." 

The  Mordvins  believed  in  one  supreme  God,  on  whom  the  whole 
visible  and  invisible  world  depended.  The  Ersa  and  Teryukhans* 
called  him  Pus,  or  Cham  Pflw,  i.e.,  supreme  God  j  by  the  Mokshas  he 
was  termed  Shkat. 

Their  conception  of  him  is  this.  He  has  no  beginning  nor  end, 
and  is  alike  invisible  to  men  and  to  the  minor  deities.  Ho  dwells  in 
the  sky,  hat  how  no  one  exactly  knows.  He  roles  the  earth,  and  all 
creation  takes  its  origin  from  him,  even  the  good  and  evil  spirits. 
Thongh  he  is  the  creator  and  protector  of  the  universe,  he  arranges 

*  The  Terynkhans  differed  iu  kagnagc  and  dress  from  tlio  Ersa,  aod  lived 
Biaiiily  in  the  district  of  Niihoi-NoTgorud. 
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ererphlng  hj  means  of  ministerial  gods  and  goddesses.  Cham  Pa$ 
loves  wliat  lie  has  made,  and  from  bim  all  good  issues.  But,  tliat 
men  shonM  not  forget  biui,  he  allowed  Shaiittyi  to  create  evil  beings, 
and  placed  them  in  ni'Masscs  and  deep  waters.  If  a  man  does  any- 
thing against  Cham  Pas  lie  allows  him  to  bo  tormented  by  an  evil 
spirit  i  but,  if  be  repents  and  prays,  the  evil  being  is  restrained  and 
ordered  to  abide  in  the  water.  Bat  private  prayers*  are  insufficient 
to  propitiate  the  exasperated  snpreme  Qod:  both  a  general  and  a 
family  worship  of  the  ministerial  deities  is  imperativoi  and  still  more 
so  a  good  life. 

The  usual  Moksha  pinjcriothe  snpreme  God  is  short:  ^Skkai! 

otsyu  Shkai,  verdu  Shkaf\  luimmist "  ^"  O  God,  Lord  God,  the 
original  Gotl,  have  morcy  npon  us 
The  Ersa  and  Teryukhaiia  say : 

"  Cham  Pa8f  Vel  F<u  (God  of  the  village  community),  have  mercy 
upon  us." 

In  prayer  the  supremo  God  is  always  inToked  first,  but  no  special 
festifal  is  held  in  his  honour.  (See  note  §  3.)  Apart  from  him 
the  Mordvins  believe  also  in  good  and  evil  beings  made  by  him. 

According  to  their  eonception,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  these  beings 
or  spirits,  who,  like  mankind,  increase  by  procreati<»n.  In  every  place 
there  i»  some  invisible  divinity,  who  rules  that  portion  oi  nature 
assigned  to  him.  Though  all  sections  of  the  Mordvins  believe  this, 
the  notions  of  the  £rsa  and  Moksha  regarding  the  minor  gods  and 
their  participation  in  the  government  of  the  world  is  dissimilar. 

The  Ersa  and  Terynkhans  know  that,  when  Cham  Pas  had  resolved 
to  create  the  world,  he  first  created  a  spirit,  almost  like  himself,  to 
aid  him  in  formiug  and  ruling  it.    This  was  Shaitati. 

STony  09  THB  Cbbatioit. 

A  priest  named  Fedor  Shaverski,  of  the  Tillage  of  YechkamoTa,  in 

the  Bugurustan  district  of  the  government  of  Samara,  noted  down  in 
lHO'd  the  following  account  of  the  Creatiou: 

*  See  note  {I. 
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Onoe^  when  there  waa  stUl  nothing  in  the  world  bnt  water,  Ckam 
Pom  was  drifting  about  on  a  stone  on  the  oi»en  sea,  reflecting  how  to 
create  the  visible  world  and  how  to  rule  it.  Then  he  8«d :  "  I  have  no 

brother,  no  companion,  with  whom  to  take  counsel  in  this  nnder- 

taking." 

While  epeaklng  thus,  be  spat,  in  his  anger,  into  the  sea  and 

drifted  on. 

When  ho  had  floated  for  some  distance  he  looked  back  and  per- 
oeired  his  spittle  had  tamed  into  a  great  hill,  drifting  in  his  wake. 
In  order  to  destroy  it  he  struck  it  with  his  soeptre.  At  the  same 
moment  Shaitim  leapt  out  of  it  and  said: 

"  Thon  art  grieved,  Lord,  becanse  thou  hast  no  brother  or  comrade 
Willi  whom  to  consider  and  lake  counsel  iu  the  creation  of  the  world* 
If  thou  wilt,  I  am  ready  to  become  thy  brother." 

Ch'nn  Pas  was  glad  of  this,  and  said : 

"  Good.  But  bo  my  comrade,  not  my  brother.  Let  us  create  the 
earth.   What  shall  we  make  it  of  7  There  is  nothing  bnt  water." 

Shaitan  was  silent,  for  he  did  not  know  how  the  earth  was  to  be 
created. 

"Dive,  comrade,  into  the  sea,'*  said  Cham  Pfff,  *« there  is  sand  at 
the  buttora.    Fetch  a  llLllc,  and  of  it  wc  shall  make  the  earth.'* 

**  I  was  just  on  tlic  point  of  making  tlie  same  remark,"  cried 
ShaitaUf  who  did  not  want  to  show  that  he  was  lesj  clever  than 
Cham  Pasy  or  less  exalted.  Moreover,  he  always  called  Cham  Pas 
«  brother,*'  though  he  had  only  been  taken  as  a  comrade. 

Come,  go  to  the  bottom  and  fetch  sand,*'  said  Cham  Pae^  "  bnt 
take  care,  comrade,  that  in  taking  the  sand  thon  mention  my  name.*' 
Shaitan  dived  to  the  bottom.  Bnt  in  his  pride  he  would  not  mention 
the  name  of  Chum  Pa/^ — only  his  own.  Accordingly,  ho  conld  not  get 
even  a  i*ingle  grain.  A  flame,  too,  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sca 
and  burnt  him  all  over.    Scorched,  he  retiurned  to  the  surface. 

Brother,"  said  lie,  "  I  cannot  get  a  single  grain  of  sand,  for  a 
flame  rises  from  the  bottom  which  was  like  to  bnm  me  severely." 

"  Betonii  comrade,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flame  wiU  not 
tonch  thee  ^  thon  hot  mention  my  name.*' 
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Shmtm  went  a  flecond  time,  but  In  his  pride  eonld  not  bring  him- 
•elf  to  pronoTmoe  the  name  of  Cham  Fas.  Again  the  flames  burnt 
him  on  all  sides.  Again  he  returned  to  the  surface  and  appeared 
before  Cham  Fas  without  any  san<1. 

"  How  did  matters  go,  comrade,  hast  thou  brought  any  sand  ?  " 

"  No,  brother,  the  flames  bomt  me  again  worse  thau  before." 
Didst  tboa  meation  my  name,  comrade  ?  *'   As  there  was  no  help 
for  It  ShaiicM  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of 
Cham  Pm, 

*  What  name  didst  thou  mention,  couuade  ?  " 
"  My  own,  Lrothor,*'  replied  Shnitan. 

"  Listen,  comrado,"  said  Cham  Fas,  "go  a  third  time  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  and  take  some  sand,  making  mention  of  my  name.  But 
mind,  comrade,  if  thou  mention  not  my  name  the  flames  will  bum  thee 
np  completely,  and  nothing  will  be  left  of  thee.** 

Shaitan  started  a  third  time,  mentioned  in  his  alarm  the  name  of 
Ck€anPatf  and  took  wiltont  hindrance  s  monthfol  of  sand.  On 
returning  to  the  surface  he  gave  some  to  Cham  Pasj  but  retained  a 
portion  in  liis  cheek.  Ho  thought  to  himself,  **  Let  my  brother  create 
hie  earth,  I  shall  create  mine  as  vrell.'' 

Ch€m  Pas  began  throwing  here  and  there  upon  the  sea  the  sand, 
which  grew  till  it  became  the  dry  land.  But  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  grew  latger,  so  did  those  in  Shaitan*$ 
cheek.  His  head  swelled  np  in  consequence  till  it  became  like  a  great 
mountain.  From  the  intolerable  pain  produced  he  howled  ont  in  a 
fearful  roicc. 

i<  "^hy  dost  thou  oltout,  comrade?  "  asked  Cham  Pas, 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Shaitan  to  confess 
"  I  did  not  spit  out  all  the  &and  from  my  mouth,  brother,  so  an 
earth  is  growing  inside  my  head  and  causes  me  nnbearahle  agony.** 
Cham  Pas  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  sceptre  and  said: 

Spit  ont  the  sand,  comrade,  and  be  cured  of  thine  agony.** 
ShaiUm  began  spitting  ont  the  sand,  but  with  such  Tiolsnce  that 
the  still  unconsolidated  earth  quaked.  From  this  shaking  originated 
deep  places,  rarines,  and  valleys,  but  from  the  sand  lie  spat  oat  were 
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fonnei  hills,  p  aks,  and  mountains*  When  relieyed  of  his  pain  Chan 
Pa9  said  to  him : 

**  Thou  canst  not  be  mj  comrade,  for  thou  ait  evil,  \vliiIo  1  am 
good.  Be  accui*sed  mul  repair  to  liic  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  tlie  place 
of  the  dead,  to  the  £re  that  burnt  thee,  because  thou  in  thy  pride 
wonldst  not  make  mention  of  thy  Creator's  name.  AhiUe  there  and 
suffer  punishment  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

Vahiant  about  Shaitan. 

The  Mordyins  of  the  Simbirsk  and  Pensa  goTemments  relate  the 

following  variant:—* 

Shaitan  stept  up  to  his  Creator  and  said  : 

"  Cham  Pas,  thou  art  now  old,  it  ia  time  for  thee  lo  rest,  but  I  am 
young.  So  do  thou  sit  in  thy  place  and  sleep,  and  I  alone  shall  rule 
the  world  we  have  created." 

Cham  Pa$  eursed  Shattan,  who  was  so  urritated  that  he  turned 
himself  for  erer  into  au  otiI  being  and  a  hater  of  all  good. 

Thb  Minor  Gods  akd  GooDEssas. 

The  next  creation  of  Cham  Pa»,  after  that  of  Shaitan^  was  Ang€ 

I'atyai*  (mother  goddess).  She  is  the  source  of  life,  of  begetting 
children,  and  of  the  fruit  fulness  of  tlie  earth.  These  two  minor  deities 
are  eqnnlly  i>owerful  ami  are  incessantly  at  war.  Ange  Fatyai  ga?e 
birth  to  four  gods  and  four  goddesses. 

Her  eldest  son,  Nishki  Pat^^  is  god  of  the  sky,  the  sun,  of  fire  and 
light.  He  is  the  chief  protector  of  bees.  At  his  place  in  the  sky 
there  are  many  habitationsi  where  the  souls  of  good  men  liye.  As 
bees  cluster  round  their  queen,  so  the  souls  surround  Nitihhi  Pa$f  and 
hence  he  obtained  his  name  of  Beehive  God.   In  the  goTcmmeut  of 

*  Patyal  iu  tlic  dit  tionarics  mciiiis  uncle,  auut.  Angc  I  CfUUlOt  findj  bat  per- 
haps it  is  the  same  asi  tho  Ostiak  angi,  mother. 

t  Nitkke  is  ma  firsa  word  gim  in  the  dictionaiy  as  "  high,  exalted,  lord." 
The  author  has  probably  ooafosed  this  word  with  fwiMe,  a  beehire. 
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Simbirsk  he  is  sko  called  JS^$a  Pob  or  Ski  Poi, Sun  God.  As  the 
firsUbom  of  Ange  Patycd  he  ie  also  termed  Iniehi  Pas*  i.e.,  Son  or 
Child  Gtod,  while  she  is  tenned  NiMeivaf\  ol-  the  mother  of  Nithki 

Pas. 

Her  Fecoiul  son,  Sv!tt-Ver-ntsh/:i  Vclen  Fas  (God  of  the  world- 
forest-beehiro  commumtj  (viUage))|  is  ruler  of  the  eartli  and  looks 
after  the  human  communities  or  Tillages  (veU),X  ^hi(^h  he  has  estab- 
lished with  the  aid  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Beehire  God. 

Her  third  son,  Naaanm  Pas,  is  god  of  winter*  mght»  and  the  moon. 
He  reoeirea  Into  his  kingdom  of  Ifasarom'tuMi  §  (the  dark  beehive) 
the  souls  of  all  the  dead.  Good  souls  he  sends  on  to  Nithki  Pas,  bat 
drives  oft'tlie  bad  onas  to  the  realms  of  Shaitan. 

llor  f'  urth  son,  VoUt^i  Pm,  is  ilie  supreme  god  of  living  creatarcs 
other  than  man.    He  protects  hunters  and  fishers. 

Uer  eldest  daaghter  is  Nishkende  2Vvlyar,  vrho  has  a  beehive  on 
the  earth  where  real  bees  live.  She  protects  bee-keepingi  a  favonrite 
oecopatton  of  the  Mordrins  from  remote  ages.  She  is  also  the  goddess 
of  deetiny.  When  a  child  is  bom  Ang$  Pcttyai  leaves  its  fate  to  be 
aelded  bjthis  danghter.  She  also  has  a  son,  Purgine-Pas  \\  (the 
Thnnder-child  God)  or  Mclkaso  (  Vergi  MacIiL  i  Mclkaao),  which  meuua 
*'tlic  thimdor-child's  spirit  moving  upon  the  earth. 

Her  second  danghter^  Norrova  Apuruchif  is  goddess  of  agricultnre. 
She  has  a  son,  Mastir  Pas  (Eartli  God),  who  dwells  within  the  earth 
and  gives  it  strength  to  produee  all  sorts  of  pUntSi  especially  grain 
and  edible  fmits. 

Her  third  danghter  is  Pdtt^  Paiyai  (field  aont),  protectresa  of 
meadows,  pastures,  and  gardens.   She  has  a  son,  Ved  Pa*  (Water 

*  In  Ena  i%0  mSMis  great/*  inentap  «  gmlboA**  which  peiliaps  is  the 
conect  lom  of  imieke*  A  son  is  in  Sna  is^^ra,  a  child  ««f>  Moksha  sd,  id, 
tdnoj  ednd. 

f  JVishkr  nra. 

J  AIsonieaBs  a  svvarui  of  bcea, 
§  Nut  in  the  dictionaries. 

I  In  the  dictionary  purg'iHc  is  given  as  the  word  for  tiinnder. 
^  I  mnch  donbt  if  fliis  traaslatioii  can  be  relied  upon. 
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God)  or  Ved  Mastir  Pas  (god  of  water  on  the  eartU),  who  rulea  over 
seas,  rirers,  lakes,  epriogs,  and  wells. 

Her  fourth  daughter,  Verjfa  Paiyai  (forest  anut),  is  goddess  of 
foreBts,  gloves,  and  trees.  Her  aon  Varma  Pat  (Wind  God)  is  god  of 
wind  and  weather. 

These  fourteen  gods  and  goddesses  are  the  chief  diyinitiea  of  the 
Mordvins.  But  besides  tliem  there  are  innumcrablo  good  beings  or 
guardian  sj)irit5  called  by  the  Ersa  and  Teryukhuns,  ozais^  hy  the 
Moksha,  ozks.^  The  Mordrins  give  however  the, same  name  to  the 
leatiTaU  hehl  in  honour  of  any  diTinitj. 

Tek  Onianr  or  Guabdiah  Spibitb. 

When  Ange  Pati/at  had  given  birth  to  her  eight  cliildren  she  ^visbed 
to  fill  the  whole  world  as  soon  as  possible  with  good  divinities,  so  that 
not  only  erery  man,  but  erery  tree  and  herb  should  have  a  protector 
from  the  wiles  of  Shaiian.  She  oommnnicated  this  desire  to  Cham 
Pa$f  who  gare  her  a  steel,  while  her  son,  NtBhU  Pa»,  gave  a  flint. 
With  these  she  began  to  strike  fire,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  sparks 
flew  off  did  the  good  ozait  beings  make  their  appearance. 

Shaitan,  perceiving  this,  took  up  two  flints  from  the  ground,  as  he 
had  no  .<toel,  and  began  striking  fire.  In  the  panie  proportion  as 
sparks  flew  off  evil  spirits  were  born.  Since  tliat  time  Ange  Patyai 
and  Shaiian  have  contlnned  striking  fire  and  adding  to  the  number  of 
good  and  bad  spirits  in  proportion  as  mankind,  animals,  and  plants 
incroase. 

Ange  Patyai  first  strnck  the  sparks  from  which  came  the  Angeozaia 
or  guardian  goddesses  of  children,  that  help  at  child-birth  and  protect 

the  young  from  sickness  and  misfortune.  Every  child  has  one  who 
watclics  over  its  health.  From  otlicr  sparks  every  dwelling  ha.s  ob- 
tained its  own  Karda  s^/arko  ozats,  who  keeps  the  household  and  the 
domestic  animals  from  ail  harm,  whose  office  it  is  to  maintain  family 
peace  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  home.  It  dwells  in  the  middle 

*  In  the  dictionaries  the  word  is  given  mhs,  oziks,  with  the  meaning,  prayer, 
devotion,  <^enng. 
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of  the  oonrt-yaid  in  a  hole  under  a  stone  which  is  called  after  it, 
Karda  tj/arlo  (the  stall  nit).  This  dlTinity  is  assisted  by  Turma  cmcub 
who  protects  the  household  goods ;  Kyolyada  oxcm  (birch  tree  oasiB), 
who  protects  the  cattle,  especially  Af^  Pat^$  favonrite  animals, 

sheep,  pipS,  and  hens.  Subordinate  to  the  last-mentioned  spirit  are 
Angar  ozais,  gtiardians  of  stallions,  Lishman  occwV,  guuiilian  of  mares 
and  foals,  Taun$yai  or  Taun  otais,  guardiaa  of  pigs,  and  Mev  ozais, 
gnardian  of  sheep. 

From  the  sparks  struck  by  the  goddess  there  appeared  in  CTery 
farm  a  Jfitkki  otaii,  whose  fonction  is  to  gnard  the  endosnres  where 
the  beehifes  stand,  and  who  is  sabordinate  to  Kiskkende  Tevitfor;  also 
Sftatiuma  otttiSj  snbordinate  to  the  goddess  Norrova  Apamckin 
(goddess  of  agriculttirf),  mv\  who  protects  fields;  Past  ozaisy  who 
protec  ts  seed  from  wuiiiis  (/>r/j?^),  locusts,  and  other  injurious  insects, 
and  Keret  ozais  (ploughshare  ozais)*  the  guardian  of  agricultural 
implements. 

Other  good  spirits  that  also  originate  from  the  sparks  are  Akthakal 
ozai$  (white  fisb  osais),  protector  of  08herieB,  and  under  Ved  pas 
(Water  Qod):  Kyoht  oiohf  or  Vechki  Kjfo$  Kyoldigo^  guardian  of  birch 
trees,  who  is  under  Verya  pas  (Forest  God):  Tumo  OMoit  (oak  ozais), 

guartllaii  ui  ihe  bark  of  ehii  and  lime*  trees:  Pekshe  ozais,  giuudian 
of  lime  trees:  Pkhe  ozaiSf  protector  of  pine  trees:  7^ot  ran  ozdisy 
gaanlian  of  timber  :  Keren  ozais  (bark  ozais)^  protector  of  elms,  &c. 
According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Ersa,  gnardian  spirits  are  found  every* 
where.  Each  faithfully  defends  the  creation  of  Cham  Ptu  that  was 
entrusted  to  him,  and  so  fulfils  the  commands  of  Ange  Pa^^  tiie 
good  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  all  the  world.  IVom  her  instnt- 
mentality  in  bringing  into  the  world  these  gaardlan  spirits,  she  has 
receive']  in  pLiccs  the  name  of  Bulaman  ozais  (aged  woman  or  miJ- 
vrif^*  of  tiio  ozais),  and  in  other  places  Bulaman  Patyai\  with  refer- 
ence to  her  assistance  at  child-birth  and  as  being  the  chief  pro- 
tectress of  midwives. 
Tbe  e?il  spirits  created  by  Shaitan  bring  disease  on  men  and  cattle, 

*  Probably  a  mistake  for  oak  {tmio). 
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bring  oolonies  of  worms  and  locnaia  upon  the  fieLds,  kfll  bees,  destroy 
beeliires,  cause  tbe  bad  weatber  tbat  injures  tbe  crops,  lead  one  into 
the  jawa  of  a  bear,  and  induce  men  to  commit  evil  actions.   Tbej  also 

wage  eternal  warfare  against  the  good  divinities. 

Lastly  the  Mordvins  worship  their  ancestors  (see  note  §15)  under 
the  name  of  atyat  (fathers).  The  departed  that  dwell  in  the  heavenly 
beehiTe  enclosures  of  NishJd  Pas  continue  to  care  for  their  relatiouSf 
and  assist  their  descendants  in  all  useful  and  good  works ;  keep  tiiem 
from  haim,  and  warn  them,  if  necessary,  either  by  a  dream  or  some 
other  portent.  Prayers  and  offerings  are  made  to  them  both  at  home 
and  at  the  phMses  of  boriaL 

MoxsEA  Gods  avd  QonnzssBs. 

According  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Moksha,  the  snpreme  Creator 

of  the  world,  Shkai  (god ;  sky),  who  is  withont  beginning,  first  created 
Shaitan  as  his  assistant.  But  the  latter  began  to  oppose  his  maker, 
and  was  accordingly  cast  down  from  the  highest  abode  above  the  sky. 
Shkai  then  created  in  his  place  a  new  divinity,  JSoUaHf  also  termed 
SoUan  Keremet*  and  MasUr  Idrdi,  the  mler  of  the  material  world.  All 
other  Moksha  diiinities  aro  goddesses. 

Atar  avstt  <>*i  the  highest  goddess,  like  the  Ersa  Ange  Paijfoi,  is 
goddess  of  life,  child-birth,  and  frnitfolness.  In  ererything  she  is  on 
the  same  footing  aa  Soltarif  being  likewise  a  creation  of  Shkat, 

From  this  pair  several  goddesses  were  derived :  Yurma  asa  ava,  the 
goddess  of  ii  iu-eli(jld  property;  Kud  asar  aya,  goddess  of  the  huubC 
{hui)  itself  and  the  cattle  belonging  to  it ;  Banya  aaar  ora,  goddess 
of  the  vapour  bath  (bamja)^  a  Rnss.  loan  word ;  iltniKxraravay  goddess 
of  the  drying  bam  (aptn),  Boss,  loanword ;  Faksifa  osar  apo,  goddess 
of  fields  (pakssa)  and  meadows;  Ft rya  awr  ava^  goddess  of  the  forest 

*  Both  the  Turkish  Chavoses  that  Vat  in  the  same  goveniroeDts  as  the  Mord- 
Tins  and  the  Votyaks  to  the  notth-east  of  the  latter  know  a  god  or  divinity 
named  Jbremet.  Sec  note  §§  2, 6,  8, 10, 12. 

t  Amt  arn,  litstaUy,  lofd  wonian»  «a,  qoaeo,  lady. 
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(ii'n/a);  Ved  asar  ava,  goddess  of  rivers  ;.nl  lakes  (ivJ,  \^ater). 
Tli'-ro  are  bffc>idfs  a  great  number  of  goddrsses  oi  inferior  rank.  Every 
I10U60  lias  its  ovTQ  house  lad^  "  {Jiud  asar  oca),  everj  meadow  iU 
"  field  ladj." 

The  Moksha  have  the  sune  belief  as  the  £isa  regarding  Shattan 
and  the  evil  spirits  that  obey  him,  yriz,,  that  they  fry  by  erery  mesBS 
to  harm  maakmd,  but  the  gooddimitieB  war  against  them  and  remove 

the  injury. 

DuALisTio  Ideas  KEOiiRDuia  the  Gbbatiov. 

All  sections  of  the  Mordvins  hold  the  same  notions  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  supreme  God  created  tlif>  whole  visible  and 
inrisiblo  world.  Shattan^  in  his  wickedness,  tried  in  every  way  to 
frustrate  each  creation  of  Cham  Pas,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
always  tamed  each  act  of  malice  into  good.  For  instance,  when  the 
shy  was  created  it  was  dean,  bright,  and  bine.*  [^Shattan  darkened 
its  blight  sor&ce  with  doQds.]  Cham  Pas  did  not  remove  them,  bnt 
pnt  rain  into  them,  commanding  them  to  moisten  the  ground  and 
make  it  fruitful.  Smooth  and  gleaming  were  the  surfaces  of  the  rivers 
created  by  Cham  Fas.  Shattan  directed  winds  against  them  so  that 
they  mfEed  into  waves,  but  Cham  Fas  prepared  a  boat,  made  a  stem 
seat  and  oaiSi  sewed  together  a  sail,  and  tanght  men  navigation. 

Yabiaht  Stobt  of  TBI  Gbbaiiov. 

When  Cham  Fas  wished  to  create  the  dxy  land,  as  water  was  already 
made,  he  perceived  Shattan  swimming  as  a  goose  (see  note,  §16) 
npon  the  sea.  Cham  Pa$  ordered  liim  to  dive  to  the  bottom  and  bring 
np  a  little  earth.  Shaitan  dived,  brought  np  some  earth,  but  did  not 
give  it  all  to  Cham  Pat,  for  he  retained  some  in  his  month.  From 

*  In  the  rough  copy  X  bavo  omitted  u  sentence  by  mistakej  bat  its  contents 
most  have  been  similar  to  what  I  hare  supplied  in  brackets. 
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the  earth  the  Croator  lonned  the  dry  land  quite  flmootb  and  flat*  So 
Shaitan  tbiew  over  it  the  earth  he  had  kept  back,  and  from  it  origina* 
ted  menntamBy  stonee^  and  rayines.  Bnt  Cham  Pat  remedied  the  evil 
hy  putting  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  precions  stones  into  the  monntains. 
From  the  stones  he  taught  men  to  make  mill-stonesi  and  he  filled  the 
ravines  witli  water,  from  Tvhicli  rivers  take  their  origin.  Tlio  Creator 
had  made  the  earth  covered  with  beautiful  tree.^,  quite  like  a  garden. 
Bo  Shaitan  raised  a  storm,  and  felled  a  number  of  them.  Cham  Fas 
tamed  the  great  open  spaoea  thns  caused  into  meadows  and  pasture 
ground,  and  also  taught  men  agriculture  and  hay-making, 

ShttiUm  wanted  to  destroy  man  as  well  as  the  other  creations  of 
Cham  PoB,  The  latter  had  formed  a  man  out  of  day,  but  it  was  still 
without  life.  He  went  away  for  a  moment  to  create  a  spirit  elsewhere, 
and  left  a  dog  to  watch  over  the  body,  to  prevent  Shaitan  from  destroy- 
ing it.  Now  formerly  the  dog  was  a  clean  animal  (see  note,  §  9),  and 
had  no  hair  at  all  on  its  skin  (set'  note,  §  24).  So  Shaitan  caused 
such  fearful  cold  that  the  dog  was  like  to  die*  Then  he  made  an  offer 
to  dothe  it  with  hair,  as  a  protection  agamst  the  indement  weather, 
if  he  were  allowed  for  a  moment  to  get  near  the  lifeless  man.  The 
dog  assented.  Shaitan  spat  all  oyer  the  man,  and  from  his  spittle 
diseases  were  evolved.  Then  he  hegm  blowing  his  evil  breath  or 
spirit  into  the  body.  Upon  this  Cham  Pas  hurried  to  the  spot,  chased 
away  Shaitan,  and  ordered  the  dog  always  to  carry  about  his  dirty 
hair.  To  remedy  the  mischief  wrought  by  Shaitan  he  turned  tlie  body 
inside  out,  but  the  diseases  caused  by  the  spittle  remained  all  the 
same.  Then  he  blew  his  own  good  breath  into  the  man  and  left  him. 
For  this  reason  man  remained  inclined  to  both  good  and  evil.  When 
man  had  thua  been  created,  Shaitan  said  to  Cham  Pat^  pointing  to 
the  man : 

**  My  breath  is  in  Inm  to  a  half  and  thine  to  a  hali.  Let  us  divide 
all  mankind  ;  let  half  be  thine  and  half  mine." 

Cham  Pas  drove  Shaitan  away,  gave  men  understanding,  and 
taught  them  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  lest  they  should  fall  a 
prey  to  Shaitan*  In  his  resentment  the  latter  began  to  create  first  of 
all  a  whole  quantify  of  erU  spirits  like  himself,  only  less  powerful; 
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then  dififcrent  diseases,  which  are  also  evil  spirits,  and  scDt  them 
among  men* 

VaBIAITT  StOET  OF  THE  CbBATIOH  OF  MaV. 

The  Terynkhaag  and  Ersa,  in  the  gorenuneDto  o£  Nishni-Norgovod 
and  Bimbirsky  hare  a  rather  different  aoeonnt  of  the  ereation  of  man. 
Shaiian,  not  Cham  Pas,  began  to  create,  man.   For  this  purpose  he 

gathered  together  clay,  sand,  and  earth  from  77  parts  of  the  world, 
and  with  them  lie  fashioned  a  human  body,  lint  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  it  uicc  looking.  Sometimes  it  took  the  shape  of  a  ]iig,  some- 
times of  a  dog  or  some  other  animal,  though  he  was  anxious  to  giro  it 
the  shape  of  God.   Ultimately  he  sammoned  a  bat,  and  said  : 

"  Fly  away  to  the  sigr*  A  towel  la  hanging  np  near  Cham  Pas, 
When  he  goes  into  the  bath-honae  he  dries  hiniaelf  with  it  Station 
thyself  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  towel,  there  make  thy  nest,  and 
bring  forth  thy  young,  6u  that  the  towel  may  become  heavy  and  fall 
to  tlie  ground  near  me." 

The  hat  obeyed  ShoUtan^  made  its  nest  in  the  border  of  Cham  Fas* 
towel,  gave  birth  to  yoong  ones,  which  made  the  towel  so  heayy  that 
it  fell  to  the  ground.  Shaitan  seised  it  at  once,  nibbed  with  it  the 
man  he  had  made,  and  gaTo  him  in  thia  way  the  shape  of  Qod.  Then 
he  quickened  man  into  life,  but  eould  not  manage  to  get  a  livuig  spuit 
into  him.  After  trying  in  yain,  he  now  wished  to  destroy  what  he  had 
created  ;  but  C/uim  J 'as  said: 

"Go,  hide  thyself,  accursed  Shaituiij  m  thy  fiery  depths;  I  shall 
create  a  man  without  thee/* 

"  But  I  shall  stand  on  one  side,"  replied  Shaitanf  when  thou 
pattest  a  living  spirit  into  him.  It  is  I  that  made  him,  so  something 
of  the  man  should  be  giyen  me  as  my  share,  for  what  thou  desiiest, 
brother  Cham  Pas,  Is  insulting  to  me  and  no  honour  to  thyself.** 

After  dis}>uting  for  some  time  with  Shat'tanf  Cham  Pas  gotwearfed. 

"  Listen,  Shaitari,'*  he  said,  let  us  make  a  man  :  the  form  and 
countenance  are  from  niy  towel,  and  the  spirit  is  mine,  since  I  have 
blown  it  in,  but  let  the  body  be  thine." 
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Shaiian  still  disputed,  bat  lisd  to  assent,  as  Ckam  Fas  was  incom- 
parablj  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Accordingly,  when  a  man  dies  his 
sonl  goes  in  the  shape  of  God  to  the  sky,  bat  the  soulless  corpse  loses 

its  godlike  form,  rots,  corrupts,  and  tarns  into  earth,  a  prey  to 

Cham  Pas  punished  the  bat  because  it  lind  obeyed  Shaitnn,  bfid 
flown  to  the  sky,  and  made  its  nest  in  the  diviiio  towel.  lie  took 
away  its  wingSt  and  replaced  them  by  bare  pinions  like  those  of  Shaitan^ 
and  moreoTBT  gare  it  the  same  kind  of  sbonlders  aa  his* 

Men  increased  exceedingly  after  the  creation  of  the  world.  Then 
Cham  Pea  dirided  them  into  nations,  giving  each  ;its  language  and 
religions  belief.  Men  haye  one  and  the  same  God,  bnt  they  beliere 
in  diflerent  fashions.  A  Mordvin  says,  as  each  tree  in  tlie  forest  has 
its  peeuliiir  foliage  and  blussom,  so  each  people  has  its  religions  belief 
and  language.  All  beliefs  arc  acceptable  to  God,  because  he  gave 
them  himself ;  it  is  a  sin  therefore  to  turn  from  one  faith  to  another. 
Like  the  Matya  and  ChnTash  peoples,  the  Mordvins  imagine  there  are 
seventynseren  religions  and  aa  numy  languageii  in  the  world. 

Stobt  of  tbb  THinoBR  God. 

The  MordWns  helicTe  that  the  gods  can  descend  to  a  close  anion 
with  man,  with  the  exception  of  Cham  Pas,  who  is  too  lofty  for 
immediate  interconrse  with  mankind.   'Ilie  lower  diYinities  make 

marriages  sometimes  with  beautiful  girls,  and  carry  tliuni  oil"  to  the 
sky.    The  following  story  is  enrrent  among  the  Teryukhan?!. 

Once  upon  n  time  there  lived  a  giri  called  Sirsha  (the  Beauty). 
Sailors  came  to  her  from  all  parts,  for  she  wns  beautiful  and  indas- 
trioos,  with  legs  as  thick  as  the  stomp  of  a  tree  *  t  There  waa  no 
one  that  wonld  not  wish  to  many  her.  Saddenly  a  violent  thnnder- 

*  Thick  legs  are  regarded  as  a  aign  of  atxengtb  aodbeaot}  l.,v  K>nio  of  the 
other  adjacent  Fiiiniah  peoplea,  and  a  stnmg  wife  ia  a  godsend,  aa  die  kas  to 
do  BO  much  out-door  work.  The  Mordvins  always  marry  a  woman  older  than 
themselTea,  for  the  parpose  of  getting  an  able-bodied  wife. 
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dap  cnubed  from  ihe  tUty  and  npBei  ererybody^  learing  them  like 
dead  men.   When  the  thunder  passed  away,  a  traTeller  from  some 

distant  and  unknown  land  made  his  appearance  in  tlie  village  where 
.Sfii t>/ti I.  Uyoil.  He  paid  her  his  ad<lresscs,  and  her  parents  joy  fully 
gave  her  up,  though  they  did  not  know  where  the  traveller  was  from. 
At  the  wedding-feast  the  strange  bridegroom  began  to  dance  with  the 
bowls,  the  spoons,  the  benches,  and  the  cnpboards,  from  time  to 
time  shouting  most  Tigoronsly*  When  the  moment  arrired  for  him 
to  lead  hia  bride  home,  be  loared  like  thnnder,  lightning  flashed 
from  his  eyes  and  bnmt  np  the  room ;  the  wedding  gnests  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  dead  ;  and  when  they  came  to  themselves  again, 
both  the  bride  and  l)ridegroom  had  vanislied. 

This  bridegroom  was  Furgine  Pa.<,  tlie  thunder-god,  and  he  had 
flown  away  to  the  sky  witli  his  wife  Sirsha*  When  thnnder  is 
rattling,  the  Mordnns  think  that  ihe  thunder-god  is  dancing  in  the 
skj  with  the  bowls,  spoons,  benches,  and  cnphoaids,  jnst  as  he 
danced  at  his  wedding.  On  such  occasions  the  Terynkhans  leare 
their  honses  and  go  into  the  streeti  nuse  theur  hands  up  as  they  look 
towards  the  sky,  and  cry  out : 

**  More  briskly  !  mere  briskly!  th(ni  art  one  of  ourselves." 

This  story  is  told  in  the  village  of  Siuha. 

Children  bom  from  the  union  of  the  gods  with  Mordvin  women 
lived  on  earth,  and  were  till  their  death  princes  of  the  people,  but 
after  their  decease  they  retomed  to  theur  parents  in  the  sky. 

Thi  Fall  or  Mah. 

Like  the  Chnrash,  the  Hordiins  haye  ft  story  of  the  fell  of  man. 

The  following  was  written  down  in  the  village  of  Inilei  (Veliki  Vrag), 
in  the  district  of  Arsamad. 

The  first  men  lived  in  a  state  of  liappiness.  Tliey  had  plenty  of 
cattle.  There  was  no  need  to  till  the  ground,  as  it  gave  of  itself  a 
thousand  grains.  In  erery  tree  there  was  a  bee-hive.  All  men  were 
rich,  and  had  the  same  qnantily  of  pipperij.   Cham  Paa  sent  his 
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eoHf  NUW  Pa§  (Beehife  Ood),  also  called  InicAe  Bas,  to  govern 
mankind.   He  lived  on  the  eartli  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  assisted 

the  people  in  everything.  If  anyone  became  ill,  Niehki  Pas  iiuuie- 
diately  cured  him.  If  prayer  was  made  to  Cham  Fas  for  rain  or  for 
dry  weatlier  the  request  was  granted  fortliwith.  Among  men  there 
was  neither  war  nor  strife,  for  Ik^ishki  Pas  drove  it  all  away  by 
passing  from  village  to  village,  and  teaching  men  goodnesB.  Bat 
Shaitan  in  hia  wiekedneaa  appeared  to  a  certain  old  nuui|  gave  him  a 
till-then^nnknown  plants  and  eaid: 

*'  Plant  this  ahrah  in  the  ground,  and  fence  it  round  with  long 
etakes,  bnt  don*t  eajr  a  word  abont  it  to  NtshH  PafJ* 

The  old  man  obeyed,  plahUJ  tlic  shrub,  and  from  it  tlicre  grew 
up  a  hop  garden.  Then  Shaitan  again  a]tpearod  to  him,  taught  liim  how 
to  make  beer  and  mead,  and  how  to  prepare  ardent  spirits  from  corn. 
Hence  arose  drinking.  Drunken  men  began  to  war  against  each 
other,  and  strife,  contests,  and  bloody  engagements  came  into  exist- 
ence. In  vain  Niihki  Pas  exhorted  men  to  abandon  drinking  beer, 
mead,  and  ardent  spirits.  Th^  would  not  listen  to  him;  began,  on 
the  oontraTj,  to  mock  and  despise  him,  even  to  beat  him,  and  drove 
him  from  i^Uagfe  to  village.  In  place  of  Mm  they  thought  of 
electing  a  chief  from  among  themselves,  but  only  strife,  disputes,  and 
combats  ensued,  for  each  wanted  to  be  chief,  and  none  was  content  to 
obey  another  man.  In  vain  I^^ishki  Pas  warned  them.  Shaitan  ap- 
peared on  the  earth  in  liuman  form,  and  said : 

"  Why  do  yon  endure  Nishki  Pas  among.you?  He  affirms  that  he 
is  the  son  of  God,  bnt  he  lies.  He  is  the  same  sort  of  man  as  eveiy- 
one  else,  and  not  even  a  good  one.  He  will  not  seek  enjoyment,  will 
not  drink  wine  or  spirits,  nor  keep  several  favourites.  He  only  wishes 
to  gorem  all  mankind." 

Shaitan  incited  lueu  to  ^eize  Nishki  Pas.  Tlicu  ihey  tortured  him, 
and  finally  beat  him  to  death.  When  they  had  taken  his  life,  they 
saw  that  he  was  in  truth  the  son  of  Cham  PaSj  for  he  whom  they 
had  killed  rose  up  and  ascended  into  the  sky,  saymg  to  his  murderers : 
(« You  did  not  wish  to  live  in  happiness  with  me,  henceforth  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you  without  me." 
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Searadj  had  lie  spoken  tbis,  when  the  snn  at  once  hecame  seren 
times  darker  than  before ;  the  winter  became  seven  times  more  severe ; 
the  earth  began  to  require  cnltivation  witli  liard  work,  .iiul  after  all 
gave  but  a  ?ma!l  return,  sometimes  none  at  all  :  ndlcd  to  ^Yhich 
nearly  all  the  cattle  died.  To  maintain  onlcr  amoDg  men,  and  to 
settle  their  disputeSi  Cham  Pom  then  instituted  kings  or  osars,  princes 
and  judges.  He  gave  them  power  to  imprison  and  flog  men  for  their 
evil  deeds,  and  for  the  woist  kind  of  crimes  to  pnnish  them  with 
death.  See  Note,  §  10, 12, 81. 


Saobifioial  Plaoib  Aim  Feasts. 

It  maj  be  taken  as  certain*  says  Mebikof,  that  the  MoidTins 
nerer  had  anj  temples.  No  remains  of  them  are  to  be  fonnd;  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  any  chronide  or  deed ;  and  the  people  them- 
sdTes  hare  no  recolleetion  of  them.  But,  wherever  the  Mordvins 
liye,  old  places  of  sacrifice  are  pointed  out  in  forests,  on  plains,  or  at 
places  of  burial.  Baptized  Mordvins  often  assemble,  even  nowaJajs, 
at  the?e  places  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  their  forefathers.  Keremet 
is  the  term  applied  to  these  places  of  burinl  in  f?orae  places,  especially 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Pensa,  Samara,  and  Sariitof  ;  and  to 
some  extent  in  that  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  Perhaps  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  ChoTash.  In  every  Mordvin  parish*  there  were  several 
ker€mU»f  each  sacred  to  a  special  divinity.  Each  viUage  had  also  its 
own  place  of  sscrifice,  need  by  its  inhabitants  alone.  It  was  called, 
Peitiona  laremet;  or  the  yillagers'  place  of  sacrifice. 

WTicn  the  Mordvins  were  still  heathens,  the  parish  keremet,  and 
sometimes  the  village  one,  was  enclosed.  They  selected  a  small  Hat 
piece  of  ground  from  140  to  210  f^et  square  in  the  forest  or  in  a 
grove,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  high  fence.  \  A  gate  (or<(i,  from  iiuss. 

*  Ab  regards  the  extoit  cf  a  parish  one  most  think  of  a  highland,  not  of  * 
midUnd  oonaQr  perish. 

Vol*  7.— Pabt  2*  o 
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w>roUt)  WM  made  on  ihe  B<nih,  south,  and  east*  sides.  The  people 
entered  by  the  sonth  gate  ;  the  socrifidid  animals  were  led  In  by  the 

east  entrance  ;  and  the  water  for  cooking  the  flesh  was  brought  in  by 
the  nortlicrn  one  (see  note,  §  G,  10, 13). 

Insuie  the  keremet,  at  the  east  gate,  there  stood  generally  tliree 
posts,  called  ter  ahigcU.  The  horses  for  sacrifice  were  tied  to  one,  the 
bulls  to  another,  and  the  sheep  to  the  third.  Bat  for  a  long  time  no 
hones  hare  been  saorifioed.  Eren  in  the  full  pagan  period,  when  they 
beoame  acqnainted  with  the  Russians,  they  had  ceased  eating  horse- 
flesh, and  therefoie  from  Sacrificing  them.  They  are  stOi  offered  by 
flshermen  to  Ak  $kakdl  ogaia  (white  fish  oaais)  hot  not  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner,  by  cooking  the  flesli  in  the  kettles ;  they  merely 
slaughter  the  uniiual  as  an  offering  to  the  divinity  of  fisheries. 

On  the  we&t  side  there  w^vq  also  three  posts,  called  i/ubOf  near 
which  the  cattle  were  slaughtered.  A  small  pit  was  dug  between 
them  for  the  blood  to  flow  into,  and  which  was  afterwards  covered 
oyer  with  stones.  Near  the  posts  was  erected  a  small  shed,  called 
the  horai  Mhtgat,  or  oooking-shed ;  and  in  its  centre  small  stakes  were 
driven  in  to  support  the  bar  to  which  the  kettles  for  boiling  the  flesh 
were  suspended. 

At  the  sonth  gate  stood  the  kumoj  or  table,  on  which  the  sacrificial 

flesh  was  cut  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  participators  in  the 
feast. 

The  flayod  hides  were  hung  up  nn  the  enstorn  jjofts  (ter  cliigat^. 
In  former  times  all  the  hides  were  always  left  hanging  there}  bat, 
latterly,  they  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  spent  on  the  salt  necessary 
for  the  sacrifice.  The  Arab  traYeUen  of  the  tenth  oentmy  relate 
having  seen  hidse  Inmg  np  at  the  offering-plaees  of  the  people  that 
dwelt  along  the  Volga. 

Saye  in  sice  and  the  oooasioiial  absenoe  o!  a  fence,  thei«  waa  no 
difference  between  a  paridi  and  a  Tillage  kermet. 

The  praying  feasts  held  at  places  of  burial,  when  the  celcbrators 
eat  pancakes  and  other  eatables  euuked  at  home,  and  drank  beer,  were 
on  the  whole  nearly  the  same  as  the  Bussian  festival  for  coniiMem,o- 
ration  of  the  dead. 
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Sacrificcfl  at  home  take  place  at  the  left-hand  back  corner  of  the 
hearth*stone,  where  the  coals  are  heaped  up  ;  or  at  the  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  conrtyard'— l;ar«fo  syarko.  Under  it  there  ina  a  pit  for 
the  blood  of  the  animals  killed  on  the  occasion.   Eyen  when  one  was 

slaughtered  for  ordinary  purposes  it  uas  customary  to  raise  the  stone 
and  let  the  blood  run  into  the  pit  below.  It  was  regarded  an  unpar- 
donable bin  to  allow  the  blood  of  any  creature  but  a  bird  to  flow  into 
anj  other  place.  Buck  an  offence  placed  the  whole  hoosehold  under  a 
curse. 

As  the  Mordrins  had  no  priestly  class,  prayers  and  sacrifices  at 
home  or  at  the  graTes  of  anoestors  were  performed  by  the  oldest 
man—in  some  cases  the  oldest  woman— of  the  honse.  At  the  Tillage 
and  parish  festiTals  they  elected  each  time  by  common  consent  some 

old  man  held  in  honour  to  perform  these  duties.  They  were  termed 
ate  poksh  tei^  or  the  good  men.  Generally,  one  of  them  was  the  reeve 
or  headman  of  the  village  or  parish,  and  was  t^^rmcd  by  the  Ersa  and 
Teryukhans, /?ry«t'(*  (head),  by  the  Moksha,  inyatya  (great  father). 
He  acted  as  priest,  judgOi  protector  of  public  property,  and  as  respon- 
sible man  to  the  government.  His  office  was  for  li£e»  though  it  might 
terminate  from  old  ago,  blindness,  or  other  cause.  He  conld  also  be 
deposed  by  common  consent,  if  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
nllagers. 

The  pryiwt  was  not  a  genuine  priest.    He  did  not  perform  the 

sacrifice  or  announce  the  festival ;  he  was  simply  the  senior  official. 
The  first  piece  of  sacrificial  fiesh  and  the  first  ladleful  of  beer  was 
given  to  him.  He  sumuioiicd  and  dismissed  the  people,  but  did  not 
perform  the  ceremonies.  At  his  house  the  sacred  ladles,  bars,  pails, 
knifes,  &c.  necessary  for  the  festival  were  kept.  It  was  his  business, 
too,  to  fix  the  day  for  holding  it* 

The  Mordvins  nerer  appear  to  have  possessed  a  special  calendar  of 
feast-days.  They  ask  the  pryaot  on  each  occasion  what  day  he  will 
fix  npon  for  holding  a  festiral  in  hononr  of  this  or  that  dirinity. 

*  Prjf»  frea  is  the  Mokaha  tad  wosd  for  head,  and  i^^it  most  be  a 
dcfiTative. 
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Btnoe  the  spread  of  Christiattitjr,  however,  lie  has  begun  io  inqotre  of 
Bnssian  pnests  on  what  day  the  feast  of  this  or  that  eamt  is  cele* 

brateJ.  Oil  this  account  Mordviii  f  -ast-dajs  are  now  partly  lu  lJ  at 
the  same  time  m  the  Rus-^ians  lioUl  tlioirs;  and  the  native  divinities 
are  getting  confused  with  the  saints  of  the  orthodox  Church.  But  the 
nature  and  character  of  each  particular  god  detenninea  the  gcason  of 
yen  m  which  he  is  fited.  Nowadays  the  ptyavt  generaliy  fixes  on 
the  Fridsj  (see  note,  {  1)  after  the  day  of  the  saint  who  has  been 
equated  with  s  Mofdvin  divinify.  For  Friday  was  the  holy  day  of  the 
heathen  Hordvins. 

Nicholas  the  Wonder-worker,  one  of  the  most  important  Russian 
saints,  has  been  imported  into  the  number  of  the  Ersa  and  Tery- 
ukhans  urnlpr  the  name  of  Nikola  Pas,  lie  is  fvi"t\  on  May  9  and 
December  6  (the  feast-days  of  the  Wonder-worker)  with  special  offer- 
mgBf  and  has  taken  the  place  of  Ved  mmtir  Pas  in  spring,  and  of 
iVosoroRi  Piu  in  winter. 

On  January  1  (o.s.)  the  Bnssians  of  northern  and  eastern  Russia 
hoM  the  festival  of  Basil  the  Great.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
samt  of  swine,  and  pork  is  aoooidingly  eaten  on  that  day.  On  the 
same  day  the  Mordvitts  keep  the  festfral  of  Taun  ozms  (pig  osais), 
the  protector  of  swine,  who  is  now  called  Velki  Va^yM  (Great  Basil) 
in  tlieir  prayers. 

On  January  28,  Efrem  Sirin's  day,  and  on  March  1,  the  day  of 
Kosman  and  Damyan,  it  is  customary  with  the  Russians  "  to  invite 
the  guardian  q»irit  of  tiie  house  "  by  leaving  groats  for  him  on  the 
stove.  On  those  days  the  Mordnns  also  pray  and  make  offexings  at 
home,  in  January  to  Yurtava  oxais^  in  March  to  Karda  Sjforko  os«>, 
the  diTinities  of  the  homestead  (ywt)  and  of  the  farm  land.  In 
praying  to  the  latter  the  Ersa  also  mention  Ktttma  Damyan,  Their 
oflTering  of  a  hen  to  the  divinity  of  the  homestead  reminds  one  of  the 
Russian  jfopular  belief,  that  hens  are  sacred  to  Ku,mui  Damyan^  and 
of  the  custom  of  placing  a  roast  hen  on  the  table  on  their  day. 

On  April  3,  Nikita  the  Confessor's  day,  Russian  fishermen  some- 
times kill  a  strange  horse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  water-spirit. 
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The  Mordvins  praj  to  At  Bkakal  ogaig^  tiie  god  of  Il8lierifl9y  and  drown 
a  hone  in  a  lake  or  riTer  as  an  offering  to  him. 

April  23,  St.  Dny,  is  dedicated  by  the  MordTins  to  Srt/et 

vereshki  velen  Pas^  the  god  of  the  earth  ami  of  vegetation,  taking  him 
to  he  the  equivalent  of  St  George.  The  Teryukhans  of  the  govem- 
Dient  of  Nizhni-Nnvgnrod  pr;>y  to  their  god  the  day  after  tlie  spring 
festlTal  of  Nikola,  calling  him  the  father  of  Nikola  Pas.  So  too,  on 
May  9f  they  pray  to  the  water-god,  and  on  iho  following  day  to  the 
earth-god.  According  to  Rossian  popnlar  belieC  the  earth  is  sacred 
to  Bimon  Zelotes,  whose  day  is  May  10. 

May  If  or  tho  Prophet  Jeremtas*  Day,  is  dedicated  to  KeretozoiB 
(ploughshare  ossais),  the  god  of  sgricnltaral  implements.  The  Ros- 
sians  consider  Jeremtas  the  patron  of  agricnltnral  implements,  and 
term  him  Joremiae  the  harnesser. 

On  June  24,  or  St.  John's  Day,  a  great  festival  is  held  in  hononr 
of  Niihl'i  PaSj  god  of  the  sky,  sun,  light,  and  darkness,  regarding 
him  sometimes  as  John  the  Baptist*  sometimes  as  tho  Savionr. 

On  Jnne  SO,  or  Elias'  Day,  thay  piay  to  PurgifM  Pat,  the  thunder 
god,  conndering  him  to  be  the  prophet  Elias,  who  holds  tfannder  and 
lightning  in  his  power  aooordlng  to  Russian  belief. 

August  18,  the  day  of  SS.  Flora  and  Lanra  is  celebrated  by  the 
MordTins  with  prayers  in  honour  of  Angar  ozaiB  and  Lishman  ozais^  the 
divinities  of  horsekeeping.  Women  are  never  admitted  to  this  festival, 
and  the  Russians  have  the  same  custom  at  their  hortse-festival. 

September  15,  or  Nikita's  Day,  is  kept  by  the  liassiaus  by  tearing 
off  a  goose's  head  and  throwing  it  into  the  water  for  the  water-spirit. 
The  Mordrins  make  a  similar  offering  to  their  water-god  Ved  moitir 
PoBf  who  answers  in  their  opinion  to  8.  Nikita,  whom  the  Russians 
call  **  ^e  goosey  *'  or  « the  goose-flayer.** 

October  29  is  the  Russian  festival  of  shepherds,  when  they  pray  to 
8.  Anastasi  to  protect  their  flocks. 

The  Mordvins  take  this  saint  to  be  their  goddess  Jiev  ozaiSf  who 
watch over  sheep  ( rev),  and  whom  they  worship  on  the  same  day  or 
on  the  ioUowing  Friday. 
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On  Norembpr  8,  St.  MicTinel  flie  Archangers  Day,  the  Er-a  nnfl 
Teryukhans  hold  a  great  festival  to  Voltsi  Fca^  the  god  of  hunting,  a 
cnft  that  Michael  is  beiiered  to  protect. 

On  Christmas  Day  a  great  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  Am^  Potyot, 
whom  the  Mordvins  look  upon  as  the  Virgin  Marji  and  of  NiMi  Patt 
the  Bon  of  God.  The  following  daj  ia  kept  aacrad  to  tlie  aame 
goddess  as  the  protectress  of  ddldnn  and  of  women  in  child-hirth.  A 
third  festiTal  to  her  is  held  on  the  Friday  before  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
Christianised  Mordvins  make  out  Anffe  Patyai  to  be  the  old  woman 
Salonika  mentioned  in  the  so-called  gospel  of  James,  and  who  waa 
always  made  a  saint  of  in  the  Russian  church  down  to  the  time  of 
Nikon.  The  old  believers  and  the  peasantry  still  regard  her  as  a 
saint,  and  pray  for  her  assistance  at  child  birth.  Salomea  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  the  audwifB  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  birth  of  onr  Lord. 

On  the  FHday  before  the  so-called  bntter-week,  and  during  the 
week  of  St.  Thomas^  aa  well  as  September  1  and  October  1,  when 
commemoratioB  of  the  desd  is  made  In  Russian  cfaurobes,  the  MoidTins 
hold  festiyals  at  their  place  of  burial  in  honour  of  their  deceased 
ancestors. 

In  this  way  the  feast  lays  and  saints  of  the  Russian  calendar  are 
gradually  ousting  the  pagan  feasts  and  gods  of  the  Mordvius.  Kren 
in  prayers  to  Cham  Pas  the  expression  "  Holy  Lord  Savagof 
(Sabaoth)  is  smnetimes  heard.  In  a  similar  fsshion  the  prophet 
Elias  has  replaced  the  old  Slavonic  thunder-god,  Perun,  and  St,  Vlasio 
or  Blasio  has  taken  the  place  of  Volos,  the  god  of  cattle. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Moksfaa.  They  sometimes  giye  the  name 
of  Lord  Sayaoth  to  Shkai;  SoUana  ehanges  into  the  Bayiour;  Asar 
ara  into  the  Virgin  Mary.  Kud  asar  ava  (house  lady)  has  received 
the  strange  appellation  of  SocJielnikf  which  the  Rnssians  give  to 
January  5,  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany.  So  too  Bunyn  asar  ava  (bath- 
house lady)  h  «tilod  Veliki  Chetverg  (Great  Thursday),  the  Russian 
designation  for  Thursday  in  Passion  Week.  Avin  amr  am  (drying* 
barn  lady)  is  about  to  turn  into  the  Apostle  Thomas,  aa  her  festiyal  is 
on  St.  Thomaa*s  Day.  Already  Nicholas  the  Wonder-worker  is  found 
among  the  Hoksha  under  the  name  of  NikoU  atar  ava^  and  a  festiyal 
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Is  held  in  his  honour  on  December  6,  bat  they  hare  not  made  him  a 
goddess. 

The  Offioialb  at  thb  Cbbbmohibb. 

The  vosatya  *  was  the  chief  sacrificer  of  tbo  Ersa  and  Teryiikhans 
at  the  public  feetiTals.  Ue  repeated  the  prayers  and  arranged  the 
ceremonies.  He  and  his  twelve  assistants  were  elected  at  every  parish 
festiyal  from  ihe  most  hononied  of  the  old  men,  but  generally  this 
dnlj  fell  upon  the  same  men  for  sereral  yean. 

The  twelve  assistants  were  as  follows: 

The  parindyaits  or  purendyaits  were  three  men  generally  elected 

for  a  whole  year.  It  was  their  business  to  make  a  house-to-house 
collection  of  corn  for  ms^ing  beer,  lioney  for  mead,  as  well  as  eggs, 
butter,  and  money.  When  tlic  beer  and  nioad  was  made  it  was  put 
into  the  sacred  vat^  given  them  by  the  pryavt.  Pure  means  beer  and 
purendj/ait  the  boiler  or  brewer  of  beer.  This  beer  is  mixed  with 
hmiey  and  is  fermented,  bat  contains  no  hops.  It  is  very  intoxicating 
and  is  in  general  use  among  the  Ghnvasb,  the  Maiya,  and  the  Vyatka 
peoples. 

The  ffonhedtf  also  three  in  nomber,  were  chosen  two  days  before 
the  festival,  and  recdved  the  sacrificial  knives  from  the  pryavt.  It 

was  their  business  to  cook  the  sacrificial  llesli  and  distribute  it  among 
the  people. 

The  three  hashangnrnds  were  chosen  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and 
received  from  the  pryavt  the  sacred  ladles,  of  which  there  were  from 
from  forty  to  a  hundred. 

The  HtrottoTB  were  the  three  assistants  that  had  to  maintain  order 
and  devotion  daring  the  ceremony.  To  enable  them  to  overlook  the 
people  they  stood  on  stamps  of  trees  or  on  tabs  tamed  npside  down* 
They  had  to  prepare  the  Mhiaioh  or  thick  wax  candles,  and  were 
elected  on  the  eve  of  the  festival. 

The  posunbunaveds  were  three  additional  serving  menj  who,  without 

*  Pttfatps  it  duNild  bo  0*1*  **  gnat  old  man  or  finder,**  though  eUtt 
"great "  is  a  Ifdkiba  not  an  Ena  wocd.  A  prosthetic  inorganic  « is  not  vn- 
conunon* 
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belonging  to  the  aboye^mentioued,  were  eleeted  three  days  before  the 

feast.  It  was  their  office  to  find  in  the  village  a  reddisli-yollow  bull 
and  a  pur*  \\]uU>  ram.  If  such  was  not  to  be  found,  one  of  another 
colour  would  answer  the  purpose,  so  long  as  it  was  all  the  same 
ocdour.  They  were  purchased  with  the  money  collected  by  the 
parindyaitSf  and  were  led  to  the  place  of  sacrifioe  and  afterwards  killed 
by  the  ^an^Mb. 

The  Moksha  had  fewer  diTinities  than  the  Era*  and  Terynkhans. 
Their  oeremonles  were  lees  oomplieated,  and  they  had  far  fewer 
ofSeials  to  direet  them.   The  sacrifioes  and  prayers  made  at  home 

were  performed  by  the  senior  members  of  tlie  househulJ,  but  for  the 
public  festival  an  old  man  and  woman  were  elected  in  every  village 
(see  not<%  §  4).  The  iiu/at  or  ine  at>/a,  i.e.,  the  great  old  man  or 
grandfather  performed  the  8er?ice  to  Saltan,  but  the  imbaba  or  old 
woman  to  Aaar  ava  (the  lady).  This  old  conple  was  held  in  vok* 
bounded  honour  by  the  rillagera  as  the  best  repeaters  of  prayers  in 
the  place.  If  any  misfortnne  befel  a  Hoksha,  he  at  once  had  reoonrae 
to  them,  asking  them  to  pray  to  Gh)d  or  to  come  to  their  private 
prayers  at  home. 

Ozais  was  the  word  the  Ersa  and  Teryukhans  formerly  gave  to 
their  feasts,  their  sacrifices,  and  in  general  to  their  divine  service. 
Kow-a-days  they  use  in  the  pame  sen!>e  the  word  moli/an,  a  loan  word 
from  the  Russian,  and  already  in  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  last 
oentnry.  The  word  ozaiSf  as  we  have  learnt  before,  also  denotes  a 
good  spirit  or  an  inferior  divinity.  But  the  Moksha  still  call  their 
divine  service  by  its  original  inm—otkB. 

The  divine  service  of  the  Mordvins  was  five-fold:— 

1.  V^tn  ogOMMy  vehn  mo/yon,  Moksha  ff&l  oshi  was  a  public  wonhip 
or  sacrificial  feast  of  the  parish. 

2.  PeUiyona  ozais,  petoiijona  nwii/an,  Moksha  peUiyona  oeks  was 
the  divine  service  of  the  village. 

3.  Faksya  ozaig,  Moksha,  paksjfa  otks  was  the  worship  held  in  a 
field  (paksya)  or  in  the  open. 

•4,  Kvda  otatSf  Moksha*  kuda  otks  was  the  service  held  at  home 
{kuda). 
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5.  Atfat  ozah,  MoUha  ofjfvtf       was  the  worship  of  anoerton  at 

the  place  of  burial. 


TtaB  PlTBLIO  SaOBZFIOIAL  FsABTfl  OP  TBI  PaBISB. 

These  were  chiefly  held  in  rammer,  in  honour  of  all  the  MordTin 
diYinitiee— when,  for  example,  a  pestilence  or  some  eolamity  had  be- 
fallen  the  commnnity.   The  oeremonies  were  as  follows 

The  velen  atyatnya^  or  elders  of  the  yillapres  forming  the  parish, 
having  taken  counsel,  sont  five  or  six  men  to  the  pri/art.  On  reach- 
ing liis  lioiiRe  ihcy  halt  before  it  with  bared  heads,  and  the  pn/avt  on 
learning  this  orders  tlie  gate  to  be  opened  wide,  and  goes  and  stands 
beside  the  tarda  syarko.  The  old  men  approach  him  without  saying 
a  word,  and  bow  three  times.  They  then  stiggest  that  a  feetiTal 
ahonld  be  held,  that  he  ahonld  fix  the  day,  and  make  the  neoesssary 
preparations.  After  fixing  on  the  Friday  following  the  fete-day  of 
the  dimity  to  be  worshipped,  the  pryatt  enteis  hia  honse^  halts  near 
the  store,  takes  np  a  coal,  blows  np  a  flame  and  lights  the  saored 
shtatolf  or  wax  candle,  preserved  from  tlio  last  festivul.  Formerly  he 
placed  it  on  the  hearth-Btono  of  the  stove,  but  since  the  diffnsiuu  of 
Christianity,  before  the  holy  picture.  Then  the  old  men,  with  the 
same  bows  and  protestations  as  before,  state  their  petition.  The 
pi^av/,  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand,  again  announces  on  what  Friday 
the  dirine  serrice  is  to  be  held. 

At  the  bidding  of  the/^tyovl  the  old  men  now  dt  down  and  diseosa 
how  mneh  money,  com,  honey,  and  other  requisites  are  to  be  collected, 
and  who  shonld  be  elected  vosatya.  Then  they  elect  the  three  parin- 
dyaits,  summon  iheui,  and  order  them  to  begin  the  collection.  One 
of  the  yanbeds  at  the  last  festival  i.s  assigned  to  each  parindyait  as  a 
companion.  The  pryavt  gives  a  vat  to  each  of  the  latter  to  hold  the 
meal  and  honey,  and  a  knife  to  each  of  the  former.  Then  they  start 
off  in  three  directions,  but  the  collection  i:^  not  made  till  next  day. 
The  cnstoms  nsed  in  domg  this  are  especially  remarkaUe. 

In  tlie  Tillage  where  the  collection  is  to  be  made  they  know  before- 
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hafid  the  day  the  collectors  will  come  round,  and  the  women  make 
preparations  to  receive  them.  They  sew  three  or  more  linen  bags, 

and  fi^ien  two  cords  or  leather  straps  to  each.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  puts  into  one  bag  2  lbs.  or  more  of  meal,  a  birchbark-box  of 
honey  into  a  second,  a  few  lu-kopck  pieces  into  a  third,  a  box  of 
butter  into  a  fourth,  a  basket  of  eggs  in^o  a  fifth,  etc.,  She  then 
spreads  the  table  with  a  clean  cloth  and  piles  np  the  ba^s  apon  it^ 

All  this  most  be  done  by  women  only.  The  men,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  see  the  pteparationa,  go  off  accordingly  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  their  ont-door  ooenpatbna,  or  hide  themselTes  in  the  stable  as 
soon  as  th^  hear  the  pimndyaiU  and  yamhed*  hsTe  entered  the 
Tillsge. 

^Vhen  the  collectors  have  arrived  they  make  a  lialt.  The  girls  in 
the  street  rush  off  to  toll  their  mothers  of  the  fact.  The  boys  are  in 
concealment  with  their  fathers,  as  only  children  at  the  breast  or  boys 
that  cannot  yet  walk  are  allowed  to  remain  with  their  mothers.  After 
wuting  for  a  bit,  the  collectors  begin  going  from  hoase  to  honse. 
The  yeokbed  throsts  his  hnife  five  times  into  the  door,  and  repeats  the 
following  prayer:—  ' 

Cham  P<u,  NiMi  Pus,  Svgd  verMti  Poi,  Anjfi  Patyai  Pat, 
mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  have  mercy  on  Fosyoi  (the  name 
of  the  master  of  the  honse),  have  mercy  on  Maskka  (name  of  the 
mistress)." 

He  then  opens  wide  the  door,  which  had  been  left  unlocked,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  companion,  advances  straight  to  the  kardo  ftyarho 
in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard.  The  yanbed  thmsts  his  knife  fiye 
times  against  the  stone,  the  parimlyaii  places  the  sacred  vat  upon  the 
stone,  month  downwards,  while  the  former  prays:^ 

Cham  PoBf  Naaarom  Pa$,  Karda»  i$who  ottdtf  hare  mercy  on 
Vatyaif  hare  merqy  on  Mathka," 

They  then  go  to  the  porch,  the  yanbed  again  drives  hi3  knife  into 
the  door  of  the  dwelling-room  five  times,  opens  it,  and  prays: — 

"  Cham  Fas,  Voltei  Fas^  Yurtava  otais^  have  mercy,"  etc.  (us 
above). 

Yurtava  ozais  is  the  special  guardian  spirit  of  the  dwelling-room* 
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The  names  of  the  deities  recited  by  the  $ttnhid  vny  acoording  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice.  The  dwslling-rooiiis  of  the  Mord- 

vins  were  formorly  somewhat  differently  constmcted  to  those  of  the 
Russians.  Tlie  firoplaco  was  at  the  IcU-hund  corner  of  the  back-wail, 
and  therefore  fiiced  the  door. 

When  tlic  yanhed  opens  the  door,  the  collectors  enter  the  room  and 
remain  standing  at  the  door,  the  one  holding  a  vat,  the  other  the 
knife,  while  they  repeat  prayers  to  Cham  Fm,  Ange  Patjfai,  and 
Turiava  agaU.  On  the  hearth-stone  bnms  a  candle,  and  before  it 
stands  the  table  with  the  bags  already  prepared.  The  nuurried  women 
of  the  family  stand  in  front  of  it  with  their  backs  towards  the  door, 
and  their  breasts  and  shoulders  bared  to  the  waist.  The  girls  stand 
beside  the  women,  also  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  but  completely 
dressed. 

When  the  women  hear  the  collectors  at  the  door,  the  senior  married 
woman  seiaes  the  two  straps  of  the  meal-bng,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
throws  it  over  her  head  upon  lier  bare  shoulders.  She  then  approaches 
the  door  backwards  and  without  looking  behind  her,  for  the  women 
are  not  allowed  to  look  at  the  oolleetors.  When  sufficiently  near,  the 
parindyait  places  the  sacred  Tat  behind  her  back.  The  yanM  seizes 
the  bag  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  lightly  strikes  her  fire 
times  over  licr  bare  back  and  shoulders  while  repeating  a  prayer  to 
Anqe  I'atijai^  then  severs  tlic  straps  so  tliat  the  bag  falls  into  the  vat, 
though  both  the  t  n  is  of  the  strapf?  remain  in  the  woman's  hands. 
She  returns  to  the  table  without  looking  back.  Another  woman,  then 
a  third,  fourth,  etc,  repeats  the  same  ceremony  with  the  other  bags. 
If  there  is  only  one  married  woman  in  the  family  she  does  it  all  her* 
self,  taking  the  bags  one  by  one.  The  girls  remain  near  the  table, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  tonch  the  bags.  When  the  two  collectors  take 
their  departure  to  the  next  honse,  they  leave  the  door  of  the  room  and 
the  gate  of  the  house  wide  open. 

As  boou  ab  they  have  gone  the  women  make  a  fire  in  the  stove, 
kindling  it  with  the  lighted  candle,  and  burn  the  ends  of  the  straps. 
They  heap  the  ashefi  and  coals  in  the  left-hand  comer  while  the  senior 
woman  repeats  a  prayer  to  Yurkm  oMoit* 
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When  the  collector.-^  iiad  gathered  enough  corn,  honey,  etc.,  they 
returned  to  the  pryavt^  who  garc  the  parindyaits  the  Bacretl  vat«,  and 
ordered  them  to  brew  the  pwrt  (beer).  When  he  had  fixed  upon  the 
three /lofaii^ttjiaveeff,  he  ptye  them  the  money  that  bad  been  collected 
to  ptucbase  a  boll,  sheep,  gooee,  etc.,  for  sacrifice,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

The  imatya  asnally  remained  several  years  in  office,  as  he  had  to 

know  the  ceremonial  very  accurately,  and  to  repent  the  prayers  by 
heart,  without  mistake,  the  preparations  were  being  made 

he  did  not  show  himself  in  the  street,  and  on  the  night  before  the 
festiral  went  quietly  to  the  Keremet,  climbed  op  the  sacred  tree,  and 
concealed  himself  among  its  foliage. 

On  the  day  of  the  festiTal  the  parindpait$  set  the  vats  in  front  of 
the  sacred  oak  or  lime  tree,  and  poured  jwri  (beer)  into  them.  Two 
or  three  small  barrels  of  beer  were  placed  under  the  tree,  beside  the 
seat  erentually  occupied  by  the  voaatya  dnring  the  conrse  of  the 
ceremonies.  The  same  persons  also  laid  out  on  the  ground  baked 
bread,  salt,  and  sometimes  omelets.  The  Kashatigorods  fried  the 
"  ]  >:u-i8h  umeiets,"  and  suspended  them  to  the  bars  attached  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  people  flocked  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  men,  women,  and 
girls  keeping  separate.  The  ptyatft  entered  the  Keremt  first,  and 
stationed  himself  in  iront  of  the  Tats.  The  people  followed,  the  men 
placing  themselTes  on  the  right,  the  women  on  the  left,  and  behind 
them  the  girls*  The  women  bronght  with  them  in  frying-pans  ready- 
made  omelets  and  ptds  of  millet  groats. 

AH  i-l*  J  i  facing  the  west.  The  poaanbunaveds  led  in  the  animals 
lor  sacriticc  by  the  east  gate,*  and  tied  them  up  to  the  three  posts 
there.  Then  they  led  them  acrosH  the  Kerenttt  and  fastened  th' m  to 
the  yuba  posts,  where  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  posanbunavedSf 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  mn  into  the  pit  below  the  stont  <^ .  Tli  o  hides 
were  hmig  np  to  the  ter  ihtgat,  or  posts  on  the  east  side.  While  the 
animals  were  being  flayed  the  ^nhith,  bearing  the  sacred  yats, 

•  See  note,  §18. 
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brouglit  in  water  by  llie  iioi  tli  gate,"  filled  the  bccr-kettles  hauging 
in  tlic  horai  shigat,  or  cooking  slied,  tim\  lit  a  fire  under  them  with 
the  sacred  candles.  At  the  bidding  of  the  jyryavt,  the  turosiors  at  the 
same  time  attached  lighted  candles  to  the  back  rims  of  the  Tat«  under 
the  sacred  tree.  When  the  carcases  had  been  cleaned  tiie  entrails 
were  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  the  posanbunaveda  filled  the  kettles 
with  flesh.  At  the  greater  feasts,  when  sereral  animals  were  sacri- 
ficed, the  meat  was  boiled  in  several  kettles,  for  it  was  not  allowable 
to  boil  the  flesh  of  two  auimald  in  the  same  pot. 

When  this  last  operation  was  completeil,  the  loiiJ  voice  of  the 
vosatya  from  tiie  brunches  of  the  sacrod  tree  rang  out  the  coaunand: 

"  Sakmede  "  (keep  silence). 

The  people  imcoTered,  kept  silent,  and  tba  votatj/a  said  in  a  load 
tone: 

"  PwipTB  ia  mdrta,  paiffure  sa  mdria,  andtya  9a  imtrto,  thqtete  6a 
mdrfa,  velikoye  aa  mdriOy  paahkin  kodi*^ 

The  Ersa  and  Teryukhans  are  already  so  Russianized,  and  hare  so 

forguttijii  their  liiiigua^^e,  lliaL  iieitbor  they  nor  the  voaatya  com- 
pletely understand  these  words.  Bnt  6a  mdrta  means  "pray  fcr- 
veutiy,"  and  jx^i^hktn  kodi  "  make  a  lower  bow  or  prostration." 

Then  all  make  a  profounder  obeisance,  and  each  repeats  iudi- 
Tidnall  J ; 

Cham  Pa8f  haye  mercy  upon  vm,  VolUi  Pas,  Nasarom  Pat,  have 
mercy  opon  ns.  NUhki  Pas,  Seysi  VsrsshB  VeUn  Pas,  protect  ns. 
Ange  Patyai  Pas,  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  pray  for  ns.'* 
The  prostrations  and  repetitions  of  this  prayer,  made  in  a  snbdaed 

Toice,  occupy  about  half  an  hour  or  more. 

The  vosatya  again  shouiii  from  his  hiding-place : 
"  SahnedeJ^ 

All  are  again  silent,  and  cease  bowing  and  making  prostrations. 
He  then  repeats  a  second  prayer,  which  he  also  does  not  understand. 
It  begins : 

Chwoal  pasadffo,  ilya  nut  sadyo  dtyaste  Pjfoste/* 

*  See  note,  §  18. 
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Next  hf-  r  iders  the  people  to  pray  on  their  knees.  All  kneel 
down,  raiHc  their  bands,  look  towards  the  sky,  and  shout  with  one  voice: 

"  Cham  PaSj  Nasarom  PaSy  have  mercy  npon  us.  Nishki  Pa^, 
Svyet  Vereshki  VeUnPaSf  protect  as.  Ange  Fatyai  Poi,  mother,  most 
holy  mother  of  God,  pray  for  ob." 

The  names  of  the  diTinities  are  pronounced  slowly,  but  the  words 
"bsTe  mercy  opon  as,  defend  ns,  protect  as,  pray  for  as,"  are 
slorred  over  quicUj  and  imperfectly.  The  prayer  is  repeated  sereral 
times,  and  meanwhile  the  vosatya  descends  from  the  tree  and  stands 
on  the  table,  or  on  the  seat  at  the  foot  of  it.  On  one  side  of  the 
scat  is  the  barrel  of  beer  {pure)  called  **  the  sovereign's  barrel,"  as  it 
is  an  offeriTin:  for  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  other  side  is 
"  the  world's  barrel,"  an  offering  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  It 
often  happens  there  is  a  third  for  the  welfare  of  the  government 

Having  moonted  on  the  seat,  the  wuatya  throws  his  hands  about 
in  ereij  direction,  and  again  cries : 

**  SahMde." 

Those  who  are  praying  on  their  knees  rise  ap  and  fix  thdr  ^es  on 

the  vomtya,  who,  with  uncovered  head^  raises  his  hands  towards  the 
sky,  turns  to  the  west,  and  repeats  to  himself  the  ^)rayer  recently 
said  by  the  people. 

Then  begins  the  proper  sacrificial  ceremony,  called  voendpalom. 

The  vosatyoj  leaving  his  seat,  takes  the  sacred  ladle  from  the 
pryavt,  places  bread  and  salt  in  it,  and  approaches  the  pot  in  which 
the  flesh  is  being  boiled.  Taking  the  aaoiifidal  knife  the 
jfanMf  he  cnts  off  a  piece  of  flesh  and — without  its  being  imperatiTo 
— toqgoe,  and  lays  them  earefiilly  in  the  ladle.  Then  he  stations 
himself  on  a  seat  beside  the  Aorof  thigatf  or  cooking  shed,  raises  the 
ladle  towards  the  sky,  and  shonts : 

"  Cham  Pa8,  take  notice  I  accept  1  Naaarom  Paa^  take  notice  I 
accept !  ** 

Meanwhile,  all  those  in  front  of  him  stand  silent,  with  their  faces 
to  the  east,*  and  rai«e  their  hands  towards  the  sky*   When  the 

*  This  mmt  be  a  mistake  I  Oiink  lor  west,  as  the  eooldiig>disd  and  fins  were 
oi  that  side  of  the  Kermtt, 
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votatjfa  has  finished  oonsecrating  the  8«crifiee,  he  throws  the  contents 

of  the  ladle  into  the  fire.  All  the  worshippers  mmnltaneonsly  fall  on 
tlieir  knees,  look  at  the  fire,  and  pray  while  the  offeiing  ks  being 
burnt,  somotimes  raising  up  their  hands,  sometimes  lotting  them  fall, 
and  crying  to  Cham  Pas  and  to  the  other  dirinitics.  While  this  is 
going  on  the  vomtya  is  standing  with  the  yanbeda  near  the  fir^ 
watching  how  the  flesh,  bread,  and  salt  bum*  When  all  this  has  been 
eonsnmed,  the  votattfa  again  mounts  the  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred 
tree  and  cries  oat  three  times  in  three  directions: 
"  Sahnede,"* 

All  are  silent,  and  now  beguis  the  second  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  vosatya,  with  four  old  men  from  the  crowd,  take  "the  sovereign's 
barrel,"  and  sets  it  on  a  large  door,  lie  puts  candles  lit  from  the 
sacrificial  fire  upon  the  barrel,  round  which  one  or  more  players  on  the 
pulama  (bagpipe)  kneel  down.  The  people,  still  on  their  knees,  raifio 
their  hands  aloft,  and  with  their  faces  to  the  west  sing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  bagpipes : 

"  Lord  God  Savagoth,  Lord  Qod  Somgoiky  Lord  God  Sawgfulh^ 
Ange  Pa^/ai  Fa9,  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  protect  the  white 
Bosshm  Csar.'* 

Meanwhile  scTcral  men  take  the  door  and  houtt  it  up,  barrel,  musi- 
cians and  all,  sometimes  heaying  it  up  in  the  air,  sometimes  lowering 
it  to  the  ground,  sometimes  hoisting  it  upon  their  heads.  But  when 
the  vosafyas  eommaud,  "  JSakmedeJ  "  again  rings  forth,  all  are  silent, 
while  he  repeats  : 

"  Cham  PaSf  liithki  Pas,  Svyet  Vertshki  Pas,  save  the  white  Czar." 

Themosidans  again  begin  playing,  and  all  the  people  on  their 
knees  sing  the  ahoTe  prayer. 

The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  with  the  second  and  tbifd  bamls 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  and  of  the  goremment.  The  voaatya 
then  takes  the  sacred  ladle  from  the  pryavt,  fills  ft  with  beer,  approaches 
the  fire,  mounts  upon  the  seat  near  it,  raises  the  ladle  aloft,  and  cries 
oat : 

"  Cham  Pa9,  take  notice  !  accept!"  &c.,  adding  at  the  end,  " protect 
the  white  Czar,  ha?e  mercy  on  the  white  Czar,  defend  the  white  Czar." 
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Then  he  upsets  the  puri  into  the  fire,  and  all  the  people,  kneelmg 
irith  their  feces  to  the  east,*^  Tsise  their  eyes  and  hand  towards  the 
Aj  and  sing  the  pnyer  recited  by  the  ixwaiya.  In  the  same  way  the 
beer  and  wort  in  tiie  second  and  third  barrels  is  offered. 

The  door  on  which  the  "  the  sovereign's  barrel "  rests  is  now  laid 
on  tL,e  ground.  The  vosah/a  orders  everyone  to  bow  to  the  j^round, 
and  the  prf/art,  approaching  the  barrel  with  the  sacred  ladle,  iills  it 
with  pure,  drinks,  and  says : 

"  Cham  Pas  J  Nishki  P<u,  Svjfet  Vereshld  Fob,  protect  the  white 
Czar — for  his  health." 

Meanwhile  the  toan^orada  issoe  out  the  sacred  ladles  to  the  men 
that  oome  in  snooeesion  to  the  barrels  to  'dnnk,  repeating  the  same 
prayer  as  the  pri/avt.  The  beer  {puri)  is  then  emptied  into  rats, 
barrels,  birchbark  Tessels,  and  carried  home.  This  operation  completed, 
one  of  the  parindyaits  walks  up  to  the  door,  wliich  ilie  men  stuudiiig 
near  lift  up.  Holding  n  long  (ir  pole  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  ladle 
full  of  pure  in  the  left,  he  then  cries  out : 

i>tfr,  dttf,  dwr  pare  Maatir  Fat"  t>.,  look,  look,  look,  awfnl 
MatUr  Fatr 

He  then  takes  a  monthfnl  of  jnW,  and  spirts  it  in  three  directions 
oTer  the  people.  The  object  of  this  is  to  insure  a  good  hanreet  with 
the  help  of  the  earth-god  who  dwells  in  the  earth. 

When  this  ceremony  is  over  the  votatfa  clunbs  np  a  tree.   A  ladle 

full  of  pure  and  a  fir-pole  is  handed  to  him,  and  he  again  coucuuls 
himself  in  the  branches.    In  that  position  he  cries  oat : 

"  Sahnede  !  " 

When  all  are  silent,  he  recites  in  a  loud  voice  the  following  prayer: 
"  ChoM  Fa»^  Niahki  Fat,  Svyei  Vereaki  Velen  Pas,  have  mercy 
upon  OS.  Ange  Poitjfai  Fatf  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  Cknl,  send 
forth  white  lightning  and  warm  dew  upon  oar  erops.  Ma$tir  Fob,  we 
wiahtoeat.  F«d  if oslir  Pa»,  we  wish  to  drink.  Narrw  apa  Anaruchi, 
make  the  crops  grow.  Mastir  Fas,  Pas,  the  prorider,  feed  ns.  Ved 
Mastir  Pas,  give  us  rain.    Nishki  Pas,  bhinc  hot  upon  oui*  crops. 

Vol.  7.— Part  2.  h 
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Vergi  muchH  melk%90f  giTO  diy  weather.  Varma  Fas,  gire  gentle 
winds.  Tost  omcm,  protect  onr  crops.  JSktaetmna  omoU,  make  much 
grow*  MotUr  Pas,  make  the  com,  the  oats,  the  hnckwheat,  and  the 
mUlet  glow.   DuTf  dur,  dur,  pare  MatUr  Pta,** 

After  redtlng  this  he  takes  some  purh  in  his  month  and  spirts  it  ont 
in  cTcry  direction.  He  then  poura  some  from  each  barrel  into  the 
ladl* ,  ^,tation8  himself  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ^ucred  tree, 
sticks  a  lighted  candle  into  it,  cries  Sakmcder  and  orders  all  to  bow 
to  the  sacred  tree.    Turning  towards  it  be  recites  this  prayer: 

"  Cham  PaSf  Niehki  P(U,  Svyet  Vereshki  Fas,  hare  morcy  upon  us. 
Ange  Patffoi  Pas,  mother,  most  hoij  mother  of  God,  pray  for  ns. 
Tvmo  ojma  (oak  oaau),  have  mercy  upon  ns.  VeMi  kes  keldigOf  gire 
plenty  of  trees.  Pehthe  otma,  giTO  ns  plenty  of  hast  shoes  and  pl^ty 
of  bast.  Piche  otais,  gire  ns  dwelling  rooms.  Sho^n  omust  giro  us 
logs  for  houses.    Keren  ozais^  ^^ive  us  limu  trees." 

The  vosatya  then  spills  the  wiiule  of  the  first  ladlcful  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  tree.  Afterwards  he  proceeds  to  do  the  same  over  the  roots 
of  the  other  trees  in  the  Keremet,  taking  core  that  at  least  each 
different  kind  should  get  a  little.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  people 
are  singing  on  their  knees  a  prayer  to  the  deity  of  the  forest^  of  the 
same  purport  as  that  recited  by  the  «OMUya. 

During  the  course  of  these  ceiemonies  the  sacrificial  flesh  got  cooked. 
The  posanbunaveds  took  it  from  the  kettle  and  piled  it  up  on  the  large 
wooden  vats  in  front  of  the  horai  sJdgat.  Then  they  carried  it  to  the 
southern  entrance,  laid  it  on  the  hum't  or  couch-shajicd  table  there, 
and  began  to  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  persons  present 
with  the  sacriliciai  kniTes*  The  yanheds  distributed  the  volog  or  flesh 
to  the  people  as  they  approached  the  huma;  first  to  the  prfavt,  then 
to  the  old  men  and  dders  of  the  villages.  Meanwhile  the  kaehangoroda 
went  to  the  pot  in  which  the  shchitya  or  broth  remained,  took  it  out  in 
the  sacred  ladle,  and  brought  it  to  the  people  according  to  their  ages. 
They  brought  a  ladlefol  to  the  vomh/a,  who,  retaining  his  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  slioutlng  witli  a  XomH  YOiQQ  Sakmede !  com- 
manded all  to  fall  on  their  knees  while  he  recited: 

"  Cham  Fas,  VolUi  Fas,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Kyolyada  ozais,  Eev 
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ozaiSf  protect  our  cattle.  Tttun  ozais,  have  mercy  ou  the  pigs.  Angar 
ozaiSj  Lishman  ozais,  have  mercy  on  tho  horses.  Voltsi  PaSy  givo 
plenty  of  calyes,  laDibs,  foal8»  and  sackiiig  pigs,  DuTf  dw,  dw^pare 
VoUti  Fob:* 

After  praying  in  tUs  manner  he  takes  some  sonp  in  bis  monih  and 
spirts  it  in  all  directions,  while  the  people  are  on  their  I[nees  singing, 
with  their  hands  raisedi  and  the  mnsieians  playing  a  slow  aooompani- 

ment. 

Then  followed  nsiially  the  offering  of  the  omelets  and  pies  made  of 
millet  groats.  The  fomicr  were  made  at  hom(^  of  ns  many  eggs  as 
there  were  peraons  in  the  family,  and  were  brought  in  frying  pans  and 
sospen  led  by  bast  strings  to  bars  placed  in  the  branches  of  the  sacred 
tree.  Besides  these,  larger  omelets  were  made  in  the  Keremet  of  the  eggs 
collected  by  the  parindgmU  and  ^fanheda  the  day  before  the  festival. 
The  laiger  parish  omelets  "  were  nsnally  made  in  fonr  pieces.  The 
pasanbunaveds  made  and  Med  them  on  the  oren  plate  in  the  korai 
shigat  and  then  gave  them  on  the  plate  to  the  kashangorods  to  suspend 
from  the  bars.  If  there  was  no  room  on  the  tree  for  the  omeletb  and 
pies  brought  from  home  they  were  hung  up  on  adjacent  trees. 

The  vo$atya  then  takes  the  plate  of  '*  parish  omelet,"  places  the  fire 
npOB  it, monnts  on  the  seat  beside  the  snci  '  1  tree,  shouts  "S<^dmede  !  " 
and  commands  all  the  people  to  bow.  Then,  raising  the  omelet  and 
pie  aboTe  his  head,  he  recites  the  following  prayer : 

Cham  Pat,  Nitkii  Pas,  Stfyet  Vereahki  Pas,  hm  mercy  upon  us. 
Angs  Paiyai  Pas,  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  pray  for  ns. 
Ange  ozais^  have  mercy  on  our  children.  Ange  Patyai  Pas,  give  us 
more  children,  protect  the  hens,  the  geese,  the  ducks.  Ange  Patyai 
Pas  J  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  Nishkendi  Tevtyar,  gi?e  us 
plenty  of  bees," 

When  this  is  over  tho  vosatya  descends  to  the  ground,  takes  a 
piece  of  **  parish  omelet,"  walks  to  the  harai  sUgai,  mounts  on  a  tub 
lerosed,  and  raising  the  morsel  says: 

^  Cham  Pas,  take  notice!  accepti  Asigs  Patyai  Pas,  mother,  most 
holy  mother  of  God, take  noticel  accept  1  Ange  ozais,  take  notice! 
accept!  ** 

H  2 
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He  then  throws  the  morsel  into  the  fire,  and  the  people  prostrating 
themselvos  and  turning  to  the  cast*  towards  the  fire  sing  the  ''omelet 
prayer,"  pronounced  by  the  iu{'al«/a  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  While 
this  is  going  on  the  musicians  play  upon  the  pulama. 

The  omelets  and  pies  are  distributed  to  all  present.  When  the 
women  baTs  eaten  their  sliaro  they  csny  awaj  the  remainder  to  their 
little  children  at  home.  All  then  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  partake 
of  the  flesh,  broth,  bread,  and  pies  of  millet  groats,  and  drink  the 

When  they  are  seated,  the  girls,  who  up  to  this  time  have  been 
given  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  begin  asking  in  lachrymose  voice: 

"  Pryayt,  we  wisli  to  drink.    Elders  of  the  village,  we  wish  to  cat." 

Then  beer,  iiefih,  broth,  pies,  and  omelets  are  given  them.  While 
tbey  are  eating,  each  of  the  turostors,  at  the  command  of  the  voMlya, 
mounts  on  a  bench  or  a  tub  reTersed  and  cries  out : 

Those  who  are  eating  keep  silent,  and  tiie  twoaior  gires  orders  to 
the  girls: 

"  Tyavter  murado  j>o8tnord"  (Icl  the  giiis  sing  tiiii  pu6  tnord  or 
sacred  song). 

Those  that  have  high  and  powerful  voices  are  selected  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  bidding  of  the  turostor  they  place  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  the  Keremt  and  the  former  shouts  out : 

The  musicians  obey  the  summons,  and  the  stoiy  begins. 
According  to  Mebikof  the  poe  morb  is  a  long  song  in  the  Mordm 
language,  the  meaning  of  which  the  Ersa  and  Teryukhans  no  longer 
undertitand.  The  girls  sing  it,  however,  without  knowing  what  it 
means.  At  the  beginning  it  is  dircct<)d  towards  the  Gods,  and  at  the 
end  sets  them  side  by  side  with  some  day  of  the  week: 

"  Friday,  Pas  Velen  Fas. 
Sunday,  Voltei  Fas  vkoni, 

*  For  esit  one  sbmddxwd  west,  I  fsiwy,  as  tbe  Ihe  was  on  that  side  of  the 
Jbmntt»^^»  A* 
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Wednesday,  Cfiam  Pas, 
Toesday,  Ved  Paa. 
Tliiinday,  Nuhki  Pas. 
SaiDidsy,  MatHr  P<u* 
Monday,  Vam  Pa»,  to  ike* 
When  this  is  concluded,  the  girls  sing  iu  Russian  while  the  musi- 
cians arejplajring : 

*•  Parlvrfijn ffji,  we  wish  to  drink. 
Yc  sciiiors  of  the  village  chulkont, 
Oh  I  thoa  most  senior,  we  wiiih  to  eat. 

Then  the  turostor  cries  out: 

"  Pulanm  vmJ^tl  ^footer  kodamdl  "  (bagpipers  keep  ailenti  girls 
keep  ailent). 

He  then  orden  Uiose  standing  near  the  table  to  gire  the  singers 
food  and  drink.  When  thej  hare  eaten,  at  the*  bidding  of  the  turostor 
the  girls  again  sing  the  po8  moro,  again  eat  and  drink  till  all  is  con- 

snme<l,  save  a  sma  U  quantity  of  purcj  flesh,  and  omelet,  which  is 
carried  home. 

The  remains  of  the  sacrificed  nnimnls — the  horns,  bones,  hoofs,  etc. 
—were  sometimes  burnt  in  the  sacred  fire  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast,  sometiniee  were  buried  inside  the  Keremet, 

When  all  was  oreri  the  ladies,  knires,  vats,  and  other  articles  were 
taken  back  to  the  firya'vU,  So,  too,  with  the  ends  of  the  candles  that 
had  been  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  "soTcreign's  barrel,"  bat  the 
other  Gsndle-ends  were  dirided  among  the  heads  of  hooseholds. 

Thb  Qoddbss  Ange  Fatt/ai» 

Public  parish  sacrificial  feasts  were  not  held  oftener  than  five  times 
a  year.  They  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  chief  divinities,  Ange 
Patyaif  her  sons  Niehki  PaSj  Svyet  VereMi  Velen  Pob^  Voltsi  Pas^ 
and  Noiorom  Pat,  and  her  four  daughters,  Pa^Ce  sisteis."  The 
eostoms  were  not  eTeiywhere  the  same.  In  some  parishes  on  the 
Volga,  the  Bmi,  and  other  large  rivers,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
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partly  fishermen,  public  festivuls  were  held  in  honour  of  Ved  masiir 
Pas,  the  water-gml,  etc. 

Twice  a  year  honours  were  paid  to  Ange  Fattfai,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  her  four  daoghtere.  The  Mordvins  believed  her  to  be  on  ever- 
jonng  Tirgin,  full  of  power,  beauty,  and  life,  and  the  maintainer  of 
life  in  the  world.  Id  her  Tixig^al  character  she  waa  the  proteotreM  of 
girls  and  of  morality.  Bat  aa  mother  of  the  goda  ahe  was  alao  pro- 
teetreea  of  married  women,  waa  helpful  at  child*btrUi,  and  protected  the 
liyea  and  health  of  new-born  children.  Hence  the  two  f«etiTalfl  !n  her 
honour.  The  one  was  hL-lJ  in  spring,  first  by  girls  (see  note,  §  11), 
then  by  widows,  out  in  the  fields  or  in  groves  by  tho  side  of  a  spring 
or  a  water-course.  The  other  was  kept  at  homo  in  winter,  first  by 
children,  the  beloved  of  Ange  Fatyai,  afterwards  by  married  women 
and  midwirea. 

Altogether  there  were  eight  feativala  a  year  to  Ange  Potj/ait 

1.  On  the  aerenth  Tfanraday  after  Rosaian  Easter  the  girla  held 
one,  partly  in  the  conntry,  partly  near  water.  It  waa  caUed  Kffolu 
molyan^  after  the  name  of  the  birch-god,  Kjfol  ozaU, 

2.  On  the  following  day  a  great  parish  sacrificial  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  Ange  P(iti/<ii  and  Ki/ol  oznif.  This  was  called  Teviyar 
molyan,  or  the  festival  of  girls,  as  they  were  the  chief  personages 
concerned. 

S.  On  the  Thursday  afkr  Trinity  Sunday  widows  held  a  feast  in 
honour  of  ilii^  Pafjfoif  at  which  a  midwife  was  the  chief  personage. 
It  waa  termed  Bc^an  mlyan^  or  festival  of  aged  women. 

4.  On  Christmaa  Eve  amall  boys  and  girls  celebrated  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Ange  Palyai  and  KyoUtda  OMais^  the  protector  of  cattle. 

5.  On  Christmas  Day  a  sacrificial  feast  was  held  in  honour  of  Ange 
Patyai  antl  Aishki  ]\is,  to  which  all  the  gods  were  invited  as  guests. 

6.  On  the  following  day  the  married  women  held  a  public  parish 
festival  at  the  house  of  a  midwife. 

7.  On  Kcw  Ycar*s  Eve  the  children  again  held  a  festival  to  Ange 
Patyii  and  Tam»ym,  the  divinity  of  swine. 

8.  The  winter  festival  was  held  on  New  Year's  Day,  with  a  divine 
service  at  home  to  the  above  divinities. 
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According  to  the  Mordvins,  Ange  Patyai  lives  both  in  the  sky  and 
ou  the  earth.  Her  house  is  high  up  behind  the  cloads,  and  is  filled 
with  unborn  human  souls  snd  with  the  growing  com  on  which  wild 
and  domestic  animals  an  nourished.  Thenco  she  poors  down  on  the 
earth  the  forces  that  sustain  life,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  morning 
dew,  sometimes  as  rain  and  snow,  at  other  times  as  lightning.  The 
latter  is  especially  fertilising.  When  it  has  been  disoharged  it  pene- 
trate? even  the  dwelling  of  Mastiv  Pas^  and  givcs  Inm  the  power  of 
fertilizini^  the  ground.  In  a  MS.  of  the  Inst  century,  a  certain  Mik- 
lovich  reiutcji  iliat  the  Mordrins  of  Simbirsk  called  the  lightning 
&trjfa*  otais,  and  regarded  it  wAnje  Patyais  dearest  granddaughter, 
and  as  their  principal  helper*  Ange  Patyai  sends  her  female  seryants 
to  the  earth  in  the  event  of  a  child  being  bom,  but  is  herself  inTisible. 

In  her  abode  in  the  sky  she  is  young  and  beantifnl,bnt  on  descend- 
ing to  the  earth  displays  herself  as  a  lemarkably  powerful  old  woman. 
Here  she  is  like  iron.  The  earth  bends  as  she  walks  along,  and 
ghould  she  tread  on  a  stone  the  print  of  her  font  remains  behind. 
Occnsionally  she  is  seen  on  earth,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
white  liird  with  a  golden  tail,  dropping-  seed  from  its  golden  b^ak  upon 
the  fields  and  pastures;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  snow-white  dove 
that  showers  down  flowers  for  bees  to  gather  honey  from  and  grains 
of  com  for  her  beloved  hens.  For  the  most  part  men  only  see  the 
shadow  of  this  benevolent  divinity,  when  she  is  going  to  look  at  the 
meadows.  Sometimes  on  a  clear  summer's  day,  about  mid-day,  one 
sees  a  thin  shadowy  veil  suddenly  thrown  over  the  cornfields,  though 
against  the  sun  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  This,  the  Mordvins  say,  is 
the  shadow  of  Ange  Patyai.  The  goddess  is  then  passing  invisibly 
over  the  earth,  benefiting  the  animals  and  plants  dear  to  her  and 
fertiliziiig  the  ground.  Though  she  assigns  an  Ange  ozatSf  or  good 
guardian  spirit,  to  every  babe,  yet  she  often  goes  herself  to  sleeping 
diildren  and  does  acts  of  kindness  to  them.  If  a  sleeping  child  smiles, 
one  may  know  that  the  goddess  is  fondling  it. 

One  of  her  cares  is  whether  women  are  industrious,  and  especially 

*  8arf/d  ii  the  flash  of  dawn  or  of  snaset. 
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how  they  spin,  for  she  is  a  spinner  herself.  On  the  ridge  of  fi  silver 
mountain  in  the  sky  she  spins  her  threads  witli  a  golden  wheel. 
Daring  her  week,  from  Christmas-ero  to  the  new  year  in  winter,  and 
from  the  day  of  SemUc  (tho  seTenth  Tharsday  after  Easter)  to  the 
following  Thursday  in  Bommer,  MordTin  women  do  not  spin*  To  do 
so  would  be  a  great  ein ;  and  they  beliere  tliat  wearing  dothea  con- 
taining threads  spun  on  those  days  brings  mnoh  misfortane  to  the 
wearer.  The  cobwebs  that  float  aboat  on  a  dear  antamn  day  are  the 
weaving  of  the  goddess. 

Of  domestic  creatnres,  hens  are  her  favumites,  on  account  of  their 
piodactiveness.  Hens  and  eggs  are  therefore  offered  to  her.  The 
^ggs  o£fered  on  the  day  of  6en^  are  stained  reddish  yellow  with 
dores  of  garlto.  Such  eggs  9xe  termed  golden.  They  are  carefully 
kept;  and  in  case  of  Are  are  thrown  into  the  flames  to  ohedt  the 
hlase  and  to  tnm  the  wind.  They  are  plaeed  on  trees  in  the  foresti 
where  beehires  are  kept,  that  the  bees  may  be  more  prodnotiye,  and 
chickens  are  fed  with  them,  accnmpanjing  the  action  with  a  prayer  to 
the  potldcs!?,  that  they  may  become  good  layers  of  ecrgs  when  full- 
grown.  These  eggs  are  also  eaten  by  barren  women,  and  by  those 
whoso  children  have  died  young.  If  a  plagne  has  broken  out  among 
the  cattle  or  other  domestic  animals,  especially  if  the  sheep  die,  such 
eggs  are  broken  and  scattered  about  the  cow-hon^e<!,  and  the  cattle 
are  smoked  with  the  burnt  egg-shells  and  dora  of  gariio. 

The  Mordvins  relate  the  following  legend: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  world,  Ange  Patffoi  said  to  all  the  women 
and  female  creatures  that  they  ought  to  bring  forth  offspring  every 
day.  They  would  not,  howerer,  agree  to  this,  saying  that  it  would 
be  very  irksome  and  painful.  The  hen  alone  agreed,  and  therefore 
became  the  fuvonrite  creature  of  the  goddess.  Another  bird  also  con- 
sented, and  was  also  on  the  point  of  becoming  her  favourite ;  but, 
subsequently,  it  got  weary  of  the  trouble  of  daily  laying  eggs.  This 
was  the  cuckoo,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  domestio  creature.  The 
goddess  then  became  angry,  droTo  it  away  from  human  habitations 
into  the  woods,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  make  its  own  nest  any  more, 
but  ordered  it  to  lay  its  eggs  in  a  strange  nest  As  a  sign  of  the 
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breach  of  promise,  slic  made  the  cuckoo  pock-marked  and  its  eggs 
speckled.  From  that  time  forth  it  cnckoos  in  the  forest,  lanMnting 
and  pining  after  the  human  habitattone  where  it  bad  led  musk  a  com- 
fortable life. 

WhOe  ahaiking  down  growing  oom  upon  the  fielda  Ange  Ptxltyod 
restrains  storms,  thonder,  and  lightning.  Withont  her  aid  the  woild 
wonld  long  ago  haTO  been  destroyed.  When  it  rains  the  goddess  is 
sprinkling  down  milk  from  her  liome  in  the  sky,  and  if  these  "milk- 
drops  "  fall  npon  cows,  thoir  yield  of  milk  is  increased.  Of  all 
mammals  the  dearest  to  the  goddess  are  sheep  and  pigs,  from  their 
greater  reprodnctiveness.  On  this  account  the  Mordrins  offer  np  to 
her  in  snmmer  a  white  sheep  and  in  winter  a  pig,  in  lien  of  hena 
and  eggs. 

Of  agricoltaial  prodnots  she  especially  loviSB  millet  and  flax,  as 
thejr  yield  more  seed  than  other  plants.  She  herself  gathers  flax 
from  the  fields,  abont  one  etalk  from  erery  defifoHn  (1866  square 

yards),  and  spins  with  her  silver  comb  the  thread  lor  the  shirts  of 
her  infant  gods.  She  also  plucks  wool  from  white  sheep,  sping  it, 
dyes  the  yarn  in  the  bine  of  the  sky,  in  the  red  of  the  smi,  in  the 
yellow  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  ruddy  dawn  ;  and  with  the  motley 
thread  she  sews  hems  and  shoulder-seams,  after  Mordyin  fashion,  on 
the  shirts  of  the  gods.  The  rainbow  is  the  hem  of  i^TuAib'  Pas'  shirt, 
whieh  his  mother  sewed  for  him.*  If  a  woman  is  in  the  family-way 
and  Ange  Patyai  is  specially  weU-disposed  towards  her,  she  orders 
her  daughter  to  wesTe  a  shirt  for  the  in&nt,  and  sends  it  to  the 
earth  to  the  Ange  omit.  8nch  children  are  bom  with  a  so-called 
"  lucky  cap."  ihey  are  considered  fortunate,  and  live  all  their  lives 
in  the  goodwill  of  the  goddess?.  The  caul  is  sewn  liitrv  the  child's 
first  suit  of  clothes,  is  carried  about  during  its  whole  life-time,  and 
follows  its  owner  into  the  grave.  If  the  person  loses  it  he  brings  on 
liimself  many  misfortunes  and  loses  the  faronr  of  the  goddess. 
Aa  millet  is  also  dear  to  Ange  Paigoi^  sick  children  are  fed  with 

*  The  ordinaiy  name  of  the  eahibow  is  in  Bna  ftngmt  gmh^  in  Mokeha 
Mtgtm  ytfaJb,  bodi  mesaiag  **  thnnder  bow." 
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millet  groals  hoil'^fl  in  slieep's  milk.  Similar  groats  are  caton  by 
newly-married  couples  at  their  wedding,  At  the  gatherings  on  tlie 
occasion  of  tlie  birth  of  a  child — nowadays  at  the  christening — the 
midwife  gives  groats  of  this  description  to  all  pro8ent»  Widows  oflfer 
the  same  to  Ange  Patyai  at  ^Hhe  festiTal  of  aged  women.*'  Hens, 
tooy  ate  fed  with  millet  groata,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  name 
of  the  goddesB,  that  they  may  become  better  layeia. 

Ange  Pat^  is  also  well  disposed  towatds  onions  and  garlic.  Ihe 
former  are,  therefort ,  ]; laced  bj  the  Mordyins  under  the  pillows  of 
sickly  or  restless  children,  who  are  also  smoked  with  cloves  of  garlic. 
She  does  not  like  hops,  as  thoj  liave  grown  fioui  u  -lioot  given  to 
man  hj  tShirtnn.  Tlio  Mordvius,  theroforo,  never  use  Lopped  beer  at 
their  festivals  in  her  honour,  but  only  pure,  or  wort  mixed  with 
honey.  The  bitch  is  her  faronrite  tree,  because  it  is  more  fertile,  and 
spreads  more  than  other  trees.  No  festirai  is  held  to  her  without 
eggs,  millet,  and  birch  trees.  At  her  winter  festiTals  macerated  bath* 
switches  of  birch  are  employed. 

Of  insects,  the  busy,  prodnctive  bee  is  her  greatest  ikronrite,  as  it, 
like  the  hen,  consented  to  her  proposal  to  prodnee  offspring  every 
ilay.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  from  beeswax  that  the  sacred  candles 
are  made  ;  and  the  sacrificial  pure  is  only  prepared  from  bees'  honey. 
Wasps  and  bumble  bees  are  not  favonrites,  as  they  did  not  agree  to 
her  desire.  The  ant  undertook  to  breed  daily,  and  to  be  an  ever- 
indastrioos  worker  \  bat  deceitfol  Shaiian  began  digging  the  ants* 
honeycombs  into  the  gronnd,  and  concealed  its  yonng  ones  in  the 
coarse  sand,  so  that  men  oonld  get  no  use  out  of  them.  The  goddess, 
therefore,  took  the  sweetness  from  the  **ants*  bntter**  and  com- 
manded them  to  work  only  in  the  ground.  But,  formerly,  ants* 
butter  "  was  honey. 

Ajige  Patf/ai  also  favours  midwives,  so  that  she  lins  here  and  there 
obtained  the  cognomen  of  Bf'fanmn  Patyai,  goddess  of  the  midwife.  On 
the  second  day  of  her  winter  festival  a  private  sacrificial  feast  was  held 
in  every  Tillage  in  the  house  of  a  midwife,  and  this  has  preserved  the 
name  of  the^midday-meal  assembly,**  down  to  our  times.  Doctors  were 
also  fayoured  persons,  and  she  sided  them  in  curing  all  diseases.  In 
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all  the  special  appliances  with  which  they  iiealed  any  complaint  or  dis- 
order they  used  eggs  and  millcti  without  which  no  sort  of  ceremony 
could  be  performed  in  her  honour.  The  Mordvins  in  the  gOTemment 
of  Saman  still  core  dieorders  with  eggs,  miUet-groatB,  Inranehes  of 
birdi  or  bath-Bwitehefl. 

Before  her  summer  festiTal  the  parindjfoiii  and  fon^edf  collected 
malti  com,  honey,  &o.,  as  has  already  been  described;  hat  this  time 
girls,  not  the  women,  bared  their  shoulders  and  breasts,  and  gave 
the  supplies  to  the  collectors.  Holding  both  ends  of  the  straps  in 
one  hand,  the  girl  concealed  her  breast  with  otli!  t,  as  a  sign  of 
her  maidenhood.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  the  girls  decked  the 
room  and  the  courtyard  with  green,  especially  with  birch  branches, 
and  planted  small  birch  trees  in  front  of  the  honsesi  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Russians  do  on  IHnitj  Smiday.  They  tied  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  tw^  for  their  heads,  and  suspended  them  outside  the  dwelling- 
room,  one  for  each  girl  in  the  house.  Wreaths  were  also  hung  orer 
their  pillows,  with  the  following  prayer  to  Ange  Patyai: 

"  Cham  PaSj  have  mercy  upon  us.  Avge  Pati/ai,  dear  mother, 
help  thy  daughter  Masyakai  (the  girl's  name)  to  live  modestly,  and 
give  her  soon  a  good  bridegroom."  Haying  hung  the  wreath  up,  they 
add  : 

Srytt  Nithki  PaSy  send  me  a  bridegroom." 
On  the  ere  of  the  festiral,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  SeM  (the 
serenth  Thursday  after  Easter),  the  j^rls  of  all  the  Tillages  assemble 
and  go  in  procession  from  house  to  house,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads, 
holding  birch  branches  in  thdr  bands,  and  singing  lustily  to  Ange 
Pattfai  for  protection  and  to  Niehki  Pas  to  send  them  husbands. 
Men  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  tliis  procession.  If  any  reckless 
youth  ventures  to  intrude  upon  their  company  they  cuflf  and  tickle 
him  till  he  promises  to  buy  them  about  a  dozen  fresh  eggs.  Only  a 
player  on  the  pulhmn  could  accompany  the  girls  if  they  chose  to  inrite 
him. 

The  girls  choose  a  leader  celled  jif^yavf  Iwfyar;  she  wsllcs  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  preceded  by  little  ghrk  canying  a  small  birch  tree, 
il^ir,  decked  with  the  ImUtkmak*  (girdle)  of  the  leader,  as  well  as 
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with  bandkerchiefii  sod  wash.  Three  girl  paHndfait$  follow  their 

leader,  carrying  bast  and  birolibark  baskets,  adonied  with  branches  of 
birch.  On  approaciiing  each  lionsc  tlie  irirls  sing  a  special  song  called 
hydl-vioro  (birch-song).  In  the  govcrnnieut  of  Snmara  and  Simbirsk, 
where  the  girla  luTe  forgotten  their  own  language,  they  sing  in 
BnsaiAn: 

"Hail  I  thou  white  birch, 
Hail  I  thou  great  maple  leaf, 
Hail  I  gaardian  of  ^  lime. 
AHhaUl  ye lorelf  girls, 

All  hail !  onr  mistress  dear : 

To  thee,  0  mistress  dear, 
Are  coming  lovely  girls 
To  gather  yellow  eggs, 
Omelets  and  also  pies. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  gives  eggs,  millet,  meal,  and  butter 

through  the  window.    The  leader  takes  the  eggs,  but  the  daughter, 

niece,  or  Bome  relation  of  the  mistress  takes  the  meal  and  butter. 

Tliese  gifts  arc  laid  in  the  baskets  of  the  girl  parindjfoiU, 

While  deliTering  these  presents  the  mistress  says : 

*<  Angt  Pahfdi  Pas^  deu  mother,  preeenre  thy  dear  child,  so  that  a 

bad  man  may  not  fall  In  lore  with  her,  nor  cany  of  her  green 

wroalli.*' 

As  they  retire  from  the  window,  the  girls  arrange  themselves  in  a 

circle  in  front  of  it,  and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pulaman^  sing  a 
song  of  thanks  to  the  daughter  of  tlie  house.  The  three  following 
are  specimens  of  these  sont's  as  they  are  still  sung  la  Mrndvin  iu  the 
districts  of  Barausk  and  KraanosloTodsk,  in  the  government  of 
Pensa,  though  some  singers  do  not  completely  nndeiatand  tbem.  In 
the  first,  in  which  sereral  Bnssian  worda  occur,  there  are  traces  both 
of  Finniah  metre  and  alliteration : 

«  K&ti  KMerJca  mAterka, 
KdterJta  yaldi  thcTuygoUta. 
Kati  ihchogoUta,  ehnrangta, 
Vai  Saratacilim  chijulkuH, 
Seri  kockkeri  bashmakta. 

Km  JM/%MMi  m^iyoM 
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Jittto  nkltnm,  Kitty,  Kate, 
Pjrondlj  Kittj  clothed  hciaelf. 
Proad  and  itotely  is  her  gait, 
Oh  1  what  stocking?  of  Saratof  1 
Ohl  the  shoc'H  su  high  of  hc«l, 
Six  the  stripes  upon  her  shirt, 
Floonces  ten  on  her  kaftan, 
Btdxt  adomed  with  voae  of  dawB." 

A  shirt  ornamented  with  six  stripes  is  the  proude&t  dress  of  Mordno 
girls.  Thej  are  MWii  in  patterns  with  different  colourod  worsteds, 
especially  red,  greeni  and  blue,  upon  ft  white  linen  shirt  on  three  sides 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  sldrts.  The  collais  rad  skirts  are  similarly 
adorned.  A  mark  of  the  highest  d«free  of  pride  is  to  hare  a  girdle 
of  twdre  pieoes  of  linen.  They  nsnally  sew  on  their  girdles  a  nomber 
of  worsted  fringes,  or  the  shells  called  *'  snakes  heads,"  or  silver  coins. 
If  a  Mordvin  girl  is  in  her  smartest  dress  she  arranges  twelve  pieces 
of  fine  linen,  a  good  half  ell  in  width,  to  hang  beliin  l  lior  below  the 
the  girdle,  so  that  the  lower  piece  overlaps  the  one  above,  and  the 
lowest  of  all  reaches  to  the  knee.  These  flounces  {rutst/at)  arc  also 
ornamented  >yith  worsted^  or  by  the  rich  with  gold  thread  and  thread 
fringes.  The  second  song  of  thanks  is  as  follows : 

Muiya  parp  ttm  f 

PaUninta  mdsinit, 
Othanyamaj  kuvahat, 
Selymi  nitnta  rAusAat." 

*'  A  lovely  girl  is  Tatyana. 
Bat  wherefore  Is  she  bemitifnl  ? 
Most  lovely  are  her  linen  el  jtlies, 
Uer  shirtsleeves  are  volaminoui», 
Her  eyes  are  of  the  Uaekeit  hue.*' 

The  third  nms  as  follows  : 

**  Rytuapan  Si/at 

Shrrhl-  Ihsan phhtk 
Sifan  rongonats, 
llyanoM  kotj  hrinhs 
P&ftm  hmrttifatt, 
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«  Byiaapan  Sopliia  t 

White  as  a  peeled  lime 
Sophia's  body  is, 
Bound  as  a  tnft  of  flax 
Her  fitocking-Iegs  appear, 
Ohl  like  ft  nimble  foal*! 
Her  moremente  seem  to  be." 

Morch  ill  women  arc  pui  Licularly  prond  of  their  legs,  and  therefore 
wear  short  shirts  and  petticoats.  The  beauty  of  the  legs  consists  in 
their  thickness  nnd  their  firm  gait.  The  women  therefore  bind  several 
ells  of  fine  well-bleached  linen  as  smoothly  as  possible  roond  their 
legs.  They  are  noted  for  the  briskness  of  their  gait,  always  hold 
their  heads  well  np,  look  straight  before  them,  and  nsFor  torn  their 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

When  the  girls  hare  collected  enough  eggs,  batter,  and  meal,  they 
start  off,  as  eveninir  approaches,  for  some  river,  >Yatercoursc,  or  spring 
near  tlie  villnge,  carrying  their  bedizened  birch  trees,  and  singing  as 
they  step  along. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Husftiaa  peasantry  celebrate  Semik 
with  various  ceremonies  in  which  songs,  special  to  the  occasion,  occur. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  ceremonies  are  not  originally  Slayonic,  ' 
hut  hare  been  honowed  from  a  people  of  Finnish  stock.  In  the 
goyemments  of  Nizhegorod  and  Simbirsk  both  the  Mordvins  and  the 
Rnssians,  Hying  in  close  proximity,  sing  the  following  song  in  Rnssian. 
The  Mordvin  girls,  too,  sing  it  in  liussian  when  going  to  their 
festiral : 

**  Bless  tiH,  o  Trinity, 
Thon  mother  [too]  of  God, 
While  goiug  to  the  woudsi 
To  plait  together  wieaths 
Of  braaches  of  the  birch. 

Oi  Did  Lade  ! 
My  WM  birch  troe  I 

•*  We*llto  the  forest  go^ 
Well  gather  iowen  there, 
We*ll  plait  together  wreaths. 

Oi  DidLado! 

My  wee  birch  tree  t 
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Wo  shall  difadoar  ito^ 

To  meadows — groves  of  birch. 

A  birch  branch  we'll  break  oft— 

Together  phiit  a  wreath 

And  fling  it  in  tho  stream. 

(HDidLaiol 
ICj  ««e  biich  ti«e  I 

"  The  wreath— will  it  float, 
The  wreath— will  it  sink, 
O  little  birch  tree  ? 
O  wreath,  do  tboa  float, 
O  wiMtbpdo  not  liBk. 

OilHdLadol 
Vj  me  biidi  tzee." 

The  expression  Did  Lada  h&s  vndotibtedly  come  to  the  Mordvins 
through  the  Eussians,  and  was  used  bj  tiie  iurmer  at  the  begiuniug 
of  the  last  centtiry. 

On  reaching  the  watercourRe,  the  girls  set  up  their  decorated  birch 
tree  on  the  bank,  or,  as  in  some  places,  they  strip  it  of  its  ribbons  and 
tie  them  to  the  branches  of  a  growing  birch*  Then  they  place  them- 
fldreB  in  a  circle  ronad  it»  and  the  gitl  parindj/ait  cries; 

**SatmedeI'* 

The  girls  are  nlent,  and  their  leader  repeats : 
Kyolu  Pwf  vhiman  nwn,  have  mercy  upon  nsi  Ange  Patym  Poi^ 

give  us  health." 

They  then  bow  profoundly  to  the  birch  three  times.  After  this 
service  to  the  divinity  of  the  birch  tree  tliuy  tiiko  the  wreaths  from 
their  heads  and  throw  them  into  tho  water.  If  thu  wreath  floats,  the 
girl  will  soon  be  married,  if  it  sinks  she  will  soon  die.  They  then  take 
their  dothes  off  and  wash  their  feet  in  the  water.  Lastly  they  strip 
the  birch  of  its  ribbons  and  decorations,  faresk  it  op,  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire  on  which  the  omelets  ue  being  prepared.  When  these  are 
ready  the  leader  cries : 

She  then  repeats  a  prayer,  first  to  Cham  Pas,  next  to  Ange  Patyai, 
for  health  ami  good  bridegrooms,  and  lastly  to  Kyol  uzais,  to  whom 
the  omelets  are  oiiered  by  raising  the  fryingpan  three  times  in  the  air. 
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When  all  tlie  food  is  eaten,  the  girls  begin  "  making  godmothers  of 
each  other.  For  this  purpose  ihesf  make  a  large  wreath  of  birch 
branohes  throngh  which  they  hiss  one  another  alter  singing  a  song. 
Ill  the  govemmentB  of  Nizh^iod  and  Simbirsk  the  following  Biusiaii 
song  is  Hied,  as  also  by  the  Rossians  themselfes,  daring  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  : 

Godmother  1  we'll  be  godmotherii,  godmothers  we  shall  he, 
We'll  make  godmother  the  Semik  birch  tree. 

0f      ZMfo  to  worthy  Semik, 

iH  Did  Laia  to  ay  wee  bheh  trao^ 

To  godmother  tend]  to  flie  dofe. 

Godmothers  we'll  be, 

Godmothers  we  ll  be, 

Don't  wrangle,  don't  scold, 

Oi  Did  Lado!  mjr  little  birch  tree  I*' 

When  the  girls  hare  made  themselTes  godmothers,  they  return  to 
the  Tillage  singing  lustily  in  Rnsslan ; 

Dear  motber  Trinity, 

The  mother  too  of  God, 

And  honMle  Semik 

To  UB  both  soap  and  candleB  giTe» 

Something  to  bleach  [os]  wbit^ 

A  little  looking-glasS) 
Of  money  a  copek, 
Oi  Did  Lado 

Worthy  Semik's  cake  of  eggs." 

In  place  of  the  Trinity,  they  probably  used  to  pray  to  Cktcm  Pew, 
NU^iki  Faty  and  Feci  Pn%,   The  phrase  "mother  of  God **  has  tm- 

doubtedly  taken  the  place  of  Auqc  Patrjai,  and  "  liouourable  JScmik  ** 
that  of  Kyolu  Ozaiby  iu  whose  honour  the  gii-ls  hold  the  festival. 

On  the  following  day  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  all  assem- 
bled lor  a  public  festival  in  the  JLcremet  consecrated  to  Anffe  Fatyai» 
Three  girls  led  the  white  one-year-old  aheep,  bonght  with  the  money 
collected  by  fSbid  parindffoiU  and  yaxAtds,  First  they  washed  it  in  a 
brook,  and  sometimes  tied  bfanches  to  its  horns.  If  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  people,  they  broqght  two,  three,  or  more  eheep. 
When  th^  had  led  them  to  the  east  door  of  the  ^sremd,  the  girls 
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left  them  to  itie  potanbunavedt^  These  tied  the  eheep  to  the  sheep- 
poet  Q/vba),  then  led  them  to  the  ierahigaty  skinned  them  with  the 
eacrificial  knifei  hung  up  the  fleeces  on  the  i/uha  posts,  and  left  the 
flesh  to  be  cooked  by  tlio  yanbech.    The  girls,  holding  birch  branches 

decked  with  bandkercbicfs  aud  linen  cloths,  stationed  themselves  in 
front  of  the  sncred  birch,  which  was  similarly  bedecked.  Behind  the 
girls  Were  the  women,  and  behind  them  stood  the  men.  The  omelets 
and  miUet-gioats  brought  from  home  were  suspended  to  the  branches 
in  earthen  pots,  and  in  front  of  the  birch  tree  was  set  a  barrel  of 
heer  mixed  with  honey  or  pwi*  The  girls  chose  three  of  themsehes, 
and  gsTe  them  the  eggs  already  ooUeoted  to  make  *'  parish  omdets  '* 
on  the  stove-plate. 

Then  the  votatjfa  climhed  the  tree  and  oondncted  the  dirine  serricsy 
as  has  already  been  described.  At  this  festiral  no  puri  was  sprinkled 
over  the  people,  bnt  instead  the  vosatya  ejected  green  birch  twigs 
from  his  mouth,  with  a  prnyer  to  Kyolu  Ozaii,\  The  girls  gathered 
the  twigs,  woTC  wreaths  with  them,  and  set  them  on  their  heads.  On 
this  occasion  the  girls  were  the  first  to  receive  purif  mntton,  broth, 
and  omelets. 

At  the  oondnsion  of  the  servioe  the  men  and  women  returned 
home,  hnt  the  girls  went  singing  to  a  stream,  undressed,  and  washed 
their  feet  Then  they  again  **  made  godmothers,"  by  kissing  through 
wreaths,  and  finally  threw  both  the  wreaths  and  the  branches  they 

had  been  carrying  into  the  water. 

The  spring  festival  to  Ange  Patyai  did  not,  however,  end  there. 
A  week  later,  ou  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  week,  the  so-called 

widows*  prayer-feast "  was  held.  Only  widows  took  part  in  it,  and 
only  such  recent  widows  as  had  determined  to  lire  unwedded  for  the 
future.  This  festival  of  the  widows,  or  **  widows'  groats,*'  was  the 
third  dedicated  to  Anf^e  PaHyoi. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Thursday  six  or  seven  aged  women  assembled, 
and  went  the  rounds  of  the  village,  to  collect  what  was  necessary. 
The  material  thus  gathered  was  handed  over  to  the  elected  pryavt 
baboy  or  senior  of  the  jigcd  women.  The  office  was  usually  assigned 
to  the  hiUvnan  or  midwife  of  the  village.   With  the  money  collected 
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an  old  sheep  waa  bought*  On  Thnnday  monung  at  aonrifle  the  aged 
women  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and  first  carried  a  small  birch 
tree,  decked  with  white  ecar&  or  handkerchielB,  to  a  wnt^  water- 
eonrse,  or  spring.  Tlien  they  transported  to  the  place  fifteen  earthen 

pots  fnll  of  millet,  groats,  and  other  edibles,  together  with  a  lire  sheep 
atul  a  hen.  The  widows  appointed  an  aged  widower,  usually  a 
pobanhunaved,  to  kill  the  animal  for  sacrifice. 

By  the  side  of  a  spring  or  stream,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in 
a  grove  of  treei^  if  possible  of  bircb|  the  aged  women  lit  a  fire  and 
hnng  the  kettles  oyer  it.  In  a  cauldron  that  would  hold  about  ten 
pails  they  cooked  a  sort  of  pap,  thickened  with  butter,  and  prepared 
the  omelets  on  large  stOYe-plates.  They  placed  the  cooked  food  on 
the  gronnd,  and  planted  the  birch  in  the  centra.  Then  they  arranged 
themselTes  in  a  arele,  and,  three  widows  stepping  forward,  repeated 
a  prayer  simultaneously.  It  is  to  be  rcgrtitted  that  Melnikof  had  no 
Mordvin  text  of  this  prayer,  but  Feodor  Sliaverski,  a  priest  of  the 
Tillage  of  Vechkomof,  states  that  now  the  widows  take  a  holy  picture 
with  them,  and  say  before  it : 

Lord  Pn'<  tlio  Provider,  help  and  protect  us,  and  may  much  of 
every  sort  of  produce  be  given  to  the  orthodox  people !  ** 

Then  they  look  towards  the  sl^,  and  add; 

**  ThoQ  fatiier,  Bya  the  Gieat^  send  down  warmth,  dew,  and  fine 
weather  t*' 

Then  looking  at  the  river  or  spring,  they  pray: 

"  Water,  dear  mother,  give  healtli  to  all  baptized  people.  Who- 
ever drinks  tin  e,  whoever  cats,  give  him  health  ;  anil  to  wiioevcr 
bathes  to  him  grant  refn^shment  and  joy.  Give  health  also  to  the 
catUe  that  drmk  thee." 

Approaching  the  food  laid  on  the  giotmd,  th^  say: 

<'  For  thee,  Lord  t  Take  the  pap,  omelet^  pancakes,  and  sour 
cream,  but  grant  what  we  ask  for.  Give,  0  Lord  Pot,  and  thou,  dear 
mother,  most  holy  mother  of  Ood,  to  all  orthodox  people  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle ;  grant  that  they  may  bring  forth  many  young, 
tiiut  they  may  grow  largo  and  may  he  healthy." 

According  to  Shaverski  this  is  repeated  three  times.   He  also  says 
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lliai  at  iU  eonclnsion  the  women  eat  the  pap,  mixiiig  with  it  omelets 
and  sour  cream.   They  then  lie  down  and  sleep.    On  waking  about 

noon  they  begin  the  offices  of  Bacrifice.  The  appointed  widower  kills 
the  sheep  nnd  the  nine  hens,  and  cooks  their  flesh  in  waUr  without 
salt.  Wlieri  sufficiently  cooked  he  takes  the  meat  ont  of  the  broth, 
poars  the  latter  into  a  trough,  and  sets  it  on  the  ^ound  near  the 
stream  or  spring.  The  women  put  the  meat  near  the  fifteen  earthen 
pots  full  of  groats,  and  add  butter  to  it  When  all  is  arranged,  they 
fall  on  their  knees  before  the  picture,  and  the  three  aged  women 
repeat: 

O  Lord  Pa8  the  Fjrorider,  help  and  defend  us.   Giro  us  plenty 

of  every  sort  of  good  tiling,  and  lioaltli  to  all  thy  people.  Grant  us 
livallh,  grant  siicco8s  to  all  our  labours,  and  luulertakinofs.  Wherever 
wo  go,  grant  good  luck  to  the  jnurncr.  What  we  bog  of  thoc,  what 
we  entreat  for,  do  thou,  Pas  the  Provider,  ever  give  us.  Dear  mother, 
most  holy  mother  of  God,  let  a  great  crop  conic  up  ;  give  us  horses, 
eows,  sheep,  and  to  the  latter  gire  soft  wool.  Defend,  O  Lord  Pa$ 
the  PfOTider,  all  the  orthodox  from  bsd  men,  from  wizards ;  do  not 
let  them  attack  us  ;  cause  them,  O  Lord,  to  hang  down  by  their  feet, 
break  their  right  hand8,'thrust  out  theu*  right  eyes.** 
Then  they  approach  the  food,  saying  : 

*'  Look !  for  thee,  O  Lord  Pas  the  Provider.  Look  !  for  theo,  dear 
mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  thore  stand  groats,  a  whole  loaf, 
mnttoD,  the  flesh  of  a  fowl,  and  broth.  Take  it  1  what  we  pray  for, 
give  I  '* 

After  rei>eating  this  thrice,  the  women  seat  themselres  round  the 
food  and  eat  their  midday  meal.  Men  and  young  women  of  the  same 
Tillsge  now  come  on  the  scene,  and  sometiiing  is  given  them  to  eat. 
The  women  then  collect  what  remains  and  go  home.  In  the  districts 
of  Alatirya,  Knrmusha,  and  Ardatova,  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk, 
the  aged  women,  on  their  return  home,  bury  one  portion  of  the  remains 
of  the  groath  in  the  west  corner  ul"  iho  sheep-pen,  another  puition  they 
put  under  the  Kai^io  i^ynrko  st)ne,  and  what  is  left  they  eat  next  day 
with  the  people  uf  the  house.  A  birch  tree  is  ])laccd  iu  the  sheep- 
pen,  and  perches  for  the  hens  are  pnt  in  the  branches. 

I2 
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Hie  winter  festlTals  to  Anff$  Patyai  are  called  hyolf/adenak,  and  are 
Iield  at  Chrietmas.   Properlj  speaking,  the  word  means  the  festiTal 

of  Kyolada  oiais.  It  is  chiefly  married  women  and  children  of  both 
sexes  that  take  an  active  part  in  thorn,  and  midwives  arc  held  in 
special  hononr. 

The  joung  women  concoct  purh  for  Christmas  without  hops,  an 
operation  at  which  no  old  men  or  women  are  allowed  to  be  present. 
The  day  before  Ghrutmaa  Ere  a  three  weeks*  old  pig  was  slaughtered 
with  special  ceremonies  over  the  centre  of  the  kordo  ggarko.  All  the 
mash  that  remained  from  the  brewing  of  the  beer  for  the  festival  of 
Ntuar&m  Pas  on  December  6,  and  what  was  collected  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  given  to  the  pig.  Three  days  before  it  was  slaughtered 
it  was  released  froui  the  recess  under  the  liearth-stone  wlieie  it  generally 
lived.  On  December  23  tlie  young  married  women  dressed  out  the 
pig.  A  linen  scarf  was  tied  round  its  neck,  and  between  them  were 
stuck  in  some  twigs  of  ft  macerated  bath  switch.  It  was  then  led  to 
the  front  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  greater  park  of  the  water  nsed 
to  soften  the  switch  was  ponied  into  a  bowl  and  presented  to  the  pig 
to  drink.  The  master  of  the  house  then  led  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard,  and  stnck  it  withont  removing  the  linen  or  the  twigs, 
allowing  tlic  blood  to  flow  under  the  kardo  syarko.  On  the  fiamo 
stone  the  pig  was  singed  witli  chips  of  birch  ignited  by  the  sacred 
cnndlc?,  and  accompanied  by  a  prayer  to  Anje  Pafyai,  Nishki  Faff 
and  Taun  ozais^  the  divinity  of  pigs.  The  scarf  was  also  burned,  but 
the  bloody  twigs  were  taken  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  wake  the 
children  with  on  Christmas  morning.  While  still  sleeping  their 
mother  nsed  to  strike  them  hard,  saying : 

Ange  Paijfci  kastnes,  iyohkanifan  ibstnes,  igotkyQlyada  haine$^ 
t. A.  P.  has  giren,  the  bureh  festival  has  given,  iyolyada  has  given. 

The  mother  does  this  for  the  benefit  of  thwr  health.  The  louder 
the  children  cry  tlio  healthier  they  will  become,  for  Ange  Patyai  will 
hear  them  the  sooner.  For  the  feast  tliey  usually  boiled  maccaroni 
broth  or  pap  with  the  pork,  and  roasted  the  pig's  head  with  sausages 
made  of  its  intestine?  and  stuffed  with  millet  groats. 

On  Christmas  Etc  children  both  in  Mordfin  and  Russian  villages 
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have  the  same  cnstom,  termed  by  the  Rassians  hotyada^  and  by  the 
Mordrios,  after  their  birch  tree  dirmity,  hydtyada,  the  protector  of 
cattle.  The  Rnssiane  hare  Tainly  endeaTonred  to  explain  their  word 
either  by  the  Latin  ealtndoej  or  by  the  Slayonio  £0/0,  a  eirde.  The 
Mordvin  word  means  birehen,**  from  kyol^  kyolu^  a  IMh,  the  tree 
sacred  to  Ange  Patyat. 

Dnring  the  summer  festival  girls  and  widows  go  abont  with  fresh 
birch  trees,  but  ns  ilie>e  nn*  not  obtniiialile  in  winter  tlio  Mordviri 
women  soften  bath-switches  of  birch  in  boiling  water^  into  wbicli  they 
pat  milk,  a  handful  of  millet,  and  break  a  few  eggs.  Some  of  the 
water  ia  given,  as  we  haTo  seen,  to  the  pig.  Children's  cradles  aro 
also  washed  with  it^  and  women  about  to  be  confined  are  sprinhled 
with  some. 

On  Christmas  Ets  bciys  and  girls  np  to  the  age  of  14  or  15 

assemble  together.  The  girls  go  about  carrying  bath-switches  of 
birch  to  which  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  are  attached.  These  switches 
are  also  known  as  kyol  hjobjada.  The  Ik^js  carry  sticks,  large  and 
small  bells,  and  stove  platc«.  The  procession  is  headed  by  a  girl  witli 
a  lantern,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  carried  high.  8he  is  followed 
by  another  girl  carrying  a  sack.  As  they  moye  in  procession  the 
diildxen  sing : 

Golden  bearded. 

On  his  business  we  go. 

Kyohjndn  has  come. 

Open  the  gate  (ortd) 

Gife  to  Kyolyada 

BaasageSvf^ 

And  old  women's  panealm. 

Kjjol,  Kyolyada 

Golden  bearded." 

While  tliis  is  being  .sung  the  boys  ring  the  bells,  biat  the  stove- 
plates,  and  raise  a  fearful  din  through  the  whole  village.  Approaching 
a  window  they  sing : 

*'  Ho!  Kyolyada! 
[See]  tboas  red  poeta, 
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Ho  !  Kyolyatla  !  f  repeated  alter  each  line] 

That  golden,  Bolid  gate, 

Like  gilver  gleams  the  fence. 

Where,  brother  Yaqrad,  elcqiett  iihoii  at  night  ? 

It  18  hot  ott  the  stove, 

On  the  stovc-bcnch — a  smell. 

Near  the  stove-inontli  —  a  smoke. 

On  the  bench — ft  tight  fit, 

At  the  place  in  the  nook, 

Old  wiTes  hare  been  there, 

Aged  women  have  drank  \ 

Men  too  have  been  [there], 

Married  women  have  drank  s 

Brother  Vasyai  is  rich, 

With  a  spatic  p-athcrs  coin, 

Pancakes  and  sausages, 

Kyolyangemm  piee.** 

The  yonng  married  women,  dreBsed  ia  their  best  etotkeB,  give  from 
the  window  eggs  gamisbed  with  cloves  of  garltck,  pork  eansages 
stuffed  with  millet  groats,  sweet  pancakes  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  &o.$ 
and  tlic  so-called  hfoU/angemeti,  or  pies  stuffed  with  millet,  groats, 
and  eggs,  and  made  into  the  ^liupe  of  bheep,  pigs,  and  hens.  The 
children  put  those  donations  into  the  sack.  When  they  have  made 
the  round  of  the  villnge  they  assemble  in  some  room,  set  the  great 
decorated  bath-switohjand  the  lighted  candle  in  the  front  comer,  and 
eat  their  snpper.  That  oyer,  they  retnm  home. 

By  noon  on  GhristmaB-jSTe  the  yoong  married  women  are  alrsidy 
beginning  the  preparation  of  food.  A  fire  le  lit  in  the  stove  with 
Q  special  ceremony.  A  lighted  candle  and  a  bath-switch  of  birch  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  stove.  Then  the  ashes  are  swept  from  the 
stove  and  the  pit  below  it  with  another  softoned  switch  before  putting 
in  the  firewood,  which  must  be  of  bireh.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
takes  a  faggot  of  birch  rods,  lights  it  with  the  candle,  flaying: 

<<0,  Cham  PaSy  have  mercy  upon  us.  O,  Ange  Palyai^  dear 
mother,  most  holy  mother  of  Qod,  pray  for  ns.  0,  Svyei  Nitihki  Pat^ 
let  the  roddy  snn  rise,  warm  us  with  its  warmth,  cause  abundance  of 
crops  to  grow  for  ns." 

The  haming  faggot  is  placed  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  on  the  top  a 
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brand  that  has  been  carefully  preserved  from  the  last  wint*  r  festival. 
When  ignited,  it  is  pushed  into  the  pit  below  the  etove,  and  the  wood 
in  the  stove  is  lit  from  the  blazing  faggot.  Besides  the  brand  they 
put  in  the  pit  a  log  of  birch,  still  wet,  which  atnouldcrs  for  three  days. 
Oo  the  remains  of  the  brand  they  pour  some  of  the  water  in  which 
the  switches  were  softened.  Afterwaidsi  it  is  pot  under  the  heartk- 
stone,  to  serre  for  the  next  winter's  festiTs].  Dondng  the  brand 
should  be  performed  by  a  child,  the  yonngeflt  member  of  the  honse- 
hoM  tli.it  can  stand  on  its  feet.  Before  this  is  done  its  mother 
biialxcs  salt  over  the  brand,  and  as  it  crackles  in  the  fire,  she  says: 

''0,  Nishki  FaSf  shine  upon  us  more  sharply  thou  salt;  do  not 
Uiuuder,  O  Fas  Purging." 

IText  day  (Christmas-day)  the  married  women  cover  the  floor  with 
clean  straw,  pnt  a  bath-switch  of  birch  iiith  its  head  outwards  in  the 
front  comer,  and  a  lighted  candle  In  front  of  it,  and  then  begin  pre- 
paring food.  The  pig's  head  is  cooked  separately,  and,  when  ready,  a 
rod  egg  is  put  in  its  month,  and  also  a  softened  sprig  of  birch.  On 
the  dish  they  lay  red  threads  like  a  beard  under  the  head,  and  this  is 
called,  "the  golden  beard.** 

At  mid  day,  December  25,  the  master  of  the  honse  lights  a  candle 
and  falls  on  his  knees  with  all  the  household  before  the  open  window. 
At  all  divine  services  at  home  the  Mordvins  keep  the  window  open 
and  look  through  it  to  the  sky  while  repeating  their  prayers.  All 
bow  towards  the  ground  and  derate  their  hands,  while  the  master  of 
the  honse  inntes  the  gods  as  gnests  In  ibis  way: 

"0,  Cham  P<w,  hare  mercy  upon  us.  0,  Ange  Patyaij  dear 
mother,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  come  to  our  house,  to  thy  kt/oU 
chyanyan  festival.  O,  Nishki  Fas,  0,  Iniche  Pa*,  come  to  our  house, 
to  thy  hjoicliiianyan  festival.  O,  Svyet  Vereshki  Velen  Fas  (here  other 
divinities  arc  mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be),  come  to  our  house  with 
Ange  F'ltyai  and  hereon  Iniche  Fas  to  their  kgolckyonyan  festival." 

Cham  Fat  is  too  great  to  be  invited  as  a  gncst  The  Mordvins 
say  if  he  were  to  enter  anyone's  honse  the  whole  Tillage,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  buildings,  cattle,  fields,  woods,  rivers,  and  wdls^  wonld 
bum  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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After  this  invitation  to  the  gods  the  master  of  tlic  liotise  bids  those 
prc^sfnt  to  prfpnre  for  d inner.    The  mi??trcf?s  liands  iiim  tlie  pig's  hoad 
on  a  dish,  ^rhick  he  takes  outside  tlie  room,  accompanied  by  tho 
children.  The  youngest  child  leads  the  way,  carrying  the  bath- switch 
that  was  placed  in  the  front  corner.   Ftnt  he  carries  the  head  to  the 
hartUy  tjfarfeOf  then  to  the  horse-etalla,  the  oow-honse,  the  ben-honae, 
the  cellar,  the  bath-hooie,  the  di7mg4)am.  and  the  well,  repeating  at 
each  place  a  j  rayer  to  Ange  Patyai^  NUhki  Patt  and  to  the  diyinity 
of  each  place^to  Rev  Pas  at  the  aheep-pen,  to  TJshmen  ogaig  at  the 
btall,  &c.    After  this  they  return  to  the  room  where  all  the  eatables 
are  already  laid  on  a  table  spread  with  a  dean  linen  clotli.    Two  of 
the  millet-groat  pics  are  placed  side  by  side^  and  the  third  on  the 
top.    The  upper  one  is  consecrated  to  Ange  Pattfoi,  the  lower  ones  to 
Niehki  Pas^  and  to  her  other  aona  and  daughters.   A  tub  of  pwk  is 
aet  on  the  floor  near  the  table.  The  master  of  the  honae  places  the 
pig's  bead  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  bath-awitch  in  the  firont 
comer  of  the  room.  Then  all  fall  on  their  knees,  and  he  prays  as 
followfl.  "  0,  Chmn  Pae^  hare  mercy  upon  ns.  Ange  Patyai  Pas,  dear 
motlicr,  most  holy  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us.    0,  Niahli  Fas,  O, 
Jmche  Fas,  hel|)  and  defend  us.    We  salute  you  with  bread,  salt,  and 
a  full  table.   Look  !  for  thee,  Ange  Patyai,  is  a  pig's  head,  kyolyange' 
men,  bread,  salt,  a  bucket  of  pure,  and  coloured  eggs.    Look !  for 
thee,  0,  Niehki  Pas  (the  food  is  again  recounted).    Look !  for  ye 
god9  (liheir  names  are  given  and  the  food  is  specified).   In  propor- 
tion to  the  bread  and  salt  on  the  table,  in  that  proportion  give  na 
wealth.  Gire  ns  as  mudi  wealth  as  there  are  grains  in  tho  pies. 
Protect  OS  from  eWl  men,  and  from  the  nnclean  Power ;  protect  alio 
the  sheep  and  pigs  from  wolves.    Give,  0  Ange  Patyai,  to  our  crops 
that  are  sown  in  the  ground  Nvhite  liglitning  and  wami  dew.  O, 
Svyet  Nishki  Pas,  shino  hot  v[\m\  our  crops.    0,  Antje  Pati/ai,  make 
the  straw  grow  thick  with  great  ears,  with  grain  yellow  as  the  eggs 
of  a  hen.    Give  us  cattle  of  the  colour  Ywta  osais  likes.   Give  ns 
plenty  of  hardy  horses,  sonnd  and  strong  as  bears.   Give  ns  cows, 
pigs,  fowls,  geese,  dncks ;  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  birds. 
For  old  benefits  we  prostrate  oarselres ;  O  give  finesh  ones." 
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This  prayer  is  still  used  in  Russian  by  the  Russianised  Mordvius 
of  the  govorninent  of  Bamara,  though  accord  in  to  SbaTerski  the 
pagan  diTinitiea  are  no  longer  mentioned.   It  begins : 

*'  0  Qod  on  high,  the  great  God,  help  and  defend  ne."  Instead  of 
mToking  the  favonr  of  An^  PtUyai^  they  say:  Look  I  for  thee,  0 
Festival  of  Christ's  birth  {rashdeHvo  Kmtovo)  is  a  pig's  head,  &e.** 

In  place  of  Ntahki  Pas  they  say  Pas  the  ProTider.  These  Russian- 
ised people  also  no  longer  use  a  bath  switch  of  birch,  but  place  a 
lighted  candle  before  tlie  lioly  picture. 

When  the  above  prayer  is  over,  the  master  takes  the  upper  pie,  cuts 
off  an  edge  and  puts  on  it  a  bit  of  the  head,  some  pork  from  the 
maoearoni  bioth»  a  morsel  of  stained  egg,  of  sweet  pancake^  and  of  other 
eatables  on  the  table.  All  this  he  takes  in  his  rig^t  hand,  in  his  left 
a  ladlefhl  of  jMird,  and  then  repeats  withont  kneeling  the  above  prayer 
for  a  third  time.  All  the  others  aro  on  their  knees.  As  he  mentions 
each  kind  of  food  he  tonehes  the  eorresponding  piece  in  his  right 
hand,  iiien  he  hands  it  all  over  to  his  wife,  who  sets  it  on  the  old 
brana  smoldering  in  the  stove-pit  and  on  the  new  log  of  birch.  After 
tliis  lie  gives  her  the  ludle,  which  she  empties  into  the  recess  below  the 
store  with  a  prayer  to  Ange  Patyaiy  and  lights  a  iire  there  with  dry 
birch  twigs  for  the  o£fering  to  bum  the  sooner. 

When  they  begin  eating,  the  master  first  ents  off  a  slice  of  the 
ptg*s  head  and  eats  it,  then  his  wife  does  the  same,  and  lastly  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  ears  and  snont  are  nsnally  given  to  the  diildren, 
Whea  dinner  is  over,  the  wife  takes  a  pieee  of  the  head  and  a  ladle  of 
purif  puts  the  former  under  the  kardo  syarko  and  pours  the  latter 
orer  it. 

The  following  day,  December  26,  the  whole  villapre  holds  a  public 
feast,  petsiona  molyan,  in  the  house  of  a  midwife,  i'urd,  pies,  groats, 
and  other  requisites  were  collected  by  the  mistresses  of  families,  who 
brought  pwri  brewed  by  themselves  and  ready  cooked  food  to  the 
honse  of  the  midwife,  who  had  herself  only  cooked  two  kinds  of 
millet  groats,  one  thiek,  the  other  thin.  A  few  days  before  the 
festival  of  Ange  Patjfoi  the  women  that  had  hsd  children  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  bronght  her  the  millet  and  butter  to  make  this. 
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Only  married  men  with  their  wive?  and  children  np  to  seven  years 
old  took  part  in  tliis  festival,  which  was  termed  Bulaman  mnhinn,  or 
the  midwife's  f^tival,  and  was  held  in  the  cveTiiiig.  The  children  on 
this  occasion  were  called  "the  graiKl-children,"  both  of  Bulaman 
Faijfoi  fAng4  PatjfaCt  cognomen  for  the  nonce),  and  of  the  midwivea 
that  aaalsted  at  their  births.  Each  of  them  brought  the  midwife  n 
pie  of  millet  groats,  a  honej-cake^  and  a  loaf  of  sifted  flonr  bread. 
The  lather  brought  a  pail  of  pure,  and  now-a-days  brings  concealed 
in  the  breast  of  his  coat  a  flask  of  the  brandy  so  hatefbl  to  An^e 
Patyai.  But  he  drinks  it  secretly  lest  the  goddess  see  it  and  bo 
angry.  The  mother  brings  a  pie  of  groats  an  ell  long,  and  two 
cakes  of  the  same  length,  while  the  children  bring  a  shoulder  of  boiled 
pork  and  veal.  She  ties  her  present  and  that  of  such  children  as  are 
too  small  to  carry  their  own  gifts  into  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  and  then 
sews  on  two  long  straps.  Baring  her  shonlders  she  pats  the  burden 
ronnd  her  neck  and  attaches  it  crosswiso  with  the  straps.  After 
putting  on  her  fur  coat  she  marches  off  followed  by  the  children.  On 
reaching  the  gateway  she  takes  a  small  child  by  the  hand,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  Nizhegorod,  among  the  KussianiBcd  Teryukhans,  sings: 

**  "Dfttt  old  wcman,  give  thy  blessing, 

Bnlaman  Pnfijai. 

Dear  old  woman,  come  to  meet  [me], 
Dear  old  woman,  come  to  meet  [mej, 
I  am  coming  [now]  to  see  thee, 
A  gnat  bimdle  I  am  bringing  ; 
Supplicate,  O  dear  old  woman, 
We  arc  coming  [now]  to  see  thee, 
Mnch  [it  is]  that  we  Sm  bfing^g 
Of  bread,  of  salt, 
Of  pork,  of  beer, 
Of  pies  and  ci^es.*' 

When  this  song  of  greeting  is  condnded  the  family  gets  under 
cover;  the  mother  throws  off  her  fur  coat,  and  luniing  round  enters 
the  r  uiti  backwards.    The  midwife  approaches  her  saying: 

"  W  e  snjiplicato  for  mercy  on  thy  house  and  thy  possessions." 

With  one  hand  she  lays  hold  of  the  bundle,  and  with  the  other 
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lightlj  strikes  tho  woman  witb  a  knife  fire  times  across  the  bare 
shoulders  and  back,  then  she  cuts  the  straps  of  the  bandle  throagh. 
After  ihia  oeremony  the  midwife  kisses  ihe  woman  and  her  grand- 
childreD,'*  taking  from  them  the  pies  and  eakes  thej  hare  bionght  for 
her.  Then  the  father  sets  the  pail  of  pwre  on  the  table  and  bows  down 
to  bis  feet  before  the  midwife. 

When  all  has  been  eoOeeted)  the  midwife  spreads  the  table  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  lays  upon  it  the  broad,  salt,  cakes,  pies,  the  dishes  of 
jiork  and  ?eal,  as  well  as  the  two  earthenware  pots  of  groats — the  tliiu 
for  tlie  children,  the  tiiick  for  the  grown  np  persons.  She  also  places 
on  it  the  pail  of  pure^  attaches  a  lighted  caudle  to  it,  and  opens  the 
window.  After  crying  in  aloodroioe:  **Sakmede"  (silence),  she  orders 
all  to  fidl  on  their  knees  and  pray  near  the  window,  but  she  herself 
repeats: 

^  O  Cham  Pat,  Lord  Bu^agoth  himself,  hare  mercy  upon  ns.  O 
Ange  Patent,  dear  mother,  most  holy  mother  of  Qod,  g^iye  health  to 

thy  grandchildren,  to  the  babes,  to  their  fathers,  to  their  mothers.  0 
I'UtJuiHaii  I'a(t/ai,  protect  thy  grandchildren  that  they  ni.ay  keep  warm, 
cheerful,  and  healthy.  O  Aiige  ozaiB^  protect  thy  grandchildren  from 
the  evil  eye,  from  wizards,  and  from  every  unclean  power.  0  Ange 
Patjfoi  Pat,  descend  frequently  from  thy  golden  heayenly  homo  to 
eomfort  thy  grandchildren  and  babes.  Give  their  mothers  plenty  of 
milk  that  they  may  feed  thy  grandchildren.  Give  plenty  of  children, 
grant  that  they  grow  np  large  and  healtiiy." 

While  thus  i  raying,  the  midwife,  with  the  assbtanee  of  the  women, 
raises  up  the  table  three  time?,  then  she  walks  thrice  round  it,  candle 
in  hand,  repeating  as  she  touches  the  food: 

"  O  Anye  Futyai,  Bulaman  Patyai  Pga,  look  I  for  thee  there  are 
loaves,  salt,  pies,  and  cakes.  Look  1  for  thee  there  is  puri.  Look! 
for  thee  there  are  groats  and  butter."  The  midwife  then  puts  both 
kinds  of  groats  into  separate  dishes  and  butters  them,  while  continuing 
her  prayer  to  the  goddess.  Then  taking  a  ladlefol  of  |>tir^  she  goes 
to  the  window,  stretches  the  ladle  towards  the  sky  and  prays : 

«  O  Cham  Pat,  Lord  Savagoth  himself,  ha?e  mercy  upon  ns.  O  Angt 
Patyai  Pas,  Bulaman  Patyai  Pas,  dear  mother,  most  holy  mother  of 
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God,  gire  health  to  thy  i<raiuichildren  and  to  babes ;  givo  liealth  to 
their  fathers  and  mothors,  that  the  children  may  thrive,  that  their 
mothers  may  have  plenty  of  milk  in  their  breasts.'* 

Wlieu  this  is  concluded  she  drinks  a  little  of  the  puri,  then  the 
women,  and  after  them  the  men.  The  midwife  now  seats  henelf  on 
the  bench  by  the  stoTe^  takes  a  spoonful  of  thick  groats  and  eats  it^ 
after  her  the  women  and  the  men  take  a  spoonful ;  lastly  she  gires  a 
spoonful  of  the  thin  groats  to  the  children.  They  do  not  sit  down  to 
sapper  till  all  these  prayers  and  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through. 

On  December  27  the  children  alone,  without  tlieir  parents,  meet  at 
the  midwife's,  fihc  warms  up  the  food  that  had  remained  over. 
Wliou  they  have  eaten  enough  she  takes  them  by  the  arm  and  leads 
them  away  to  visit  from  house  to  boose  singing  as  they  go: 

"  Let  ns  go  [now],  dear  old  wonna. 

Let  ns  go  [now],  dear  old  moflier; 

Fnthcr  has  been  brewing  beer, 
Mother  has  been  cookirtfr  pn'oate  | 
Make  a  visit,  dear  old  woman, 
Make  a  visit,  0  dear  mother." 

At  every  house  th^  receive  the  midwife  with  honour,  giving  her 
beer,  pies»  and  groats.  On  that  day  the  groats  are  boiled  in  a  pig's 
paunch. 

Hie  unmarried  men  and  women,  both  in  Hordvin  and  Bnssian 
vfllages,  drive  round  from  house  to  house  singing  and  }>laying  the 
palama  (bagpipe)  or  the  fiddle.  The  party  stops  at  a  l)rancli  road 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  or  at  a  well,  and  begin  dancing  a  kind 
of  round  dance.  In  these  amusement?  they  carry  about|  as  in  the 
ki/olyada  procesKions,  a  bath-switch  and  a  lantern. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  the  Mordvins  celebrate  the  festival  of  Taunsycd* 
In  the  Ersa  language  a  pig  is  called  taun,  in  Moksha,  toon,**  from 
this  the  name  of  the  festivsl  Is  derived.  Moidvin  influence  on  Russian 
customs  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  or  rather  the 
Russianised  people  of  the  governments  of  Ryassn,  Vladimir,  Tambof, 
the  northern  parts  of  Baratof,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  governments 

*  In  the  dictionsiy  Ena,  two^i  Ifbksha,  <tfc»/  diminntivs,  fmrnie. 
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of  Penza  an']  Samara,  still  preserve  tlie  Mordvin  ceremonies  of 
T(i'insf/ai,  under  the  name  of  tausen  or  avaen.  The  Mordvius  celehrate 
it  in  the  following  maimer : 

Oa  New  Year's  Eve  the  welUto-do,  who  have  many  pigSj  slaughter 
one  with  almost  the  same  oeremcnues  as  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
destined  pig  is  kept  In  a  room  till  the  other  is  killed  on  Ghristmas 
Eve.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  separate  sty*  where  it  is  fed  till  December 
81,  bnt  a  macerated  bath-switch  is  not  osed  on  this  occasion  when  it 
is  slaughtered.  Tho«e  who  cannot  afford  to  kill  two  pigs  in  dose 
8ncce.«sion  keep  over  from  the  ki/olijada  festival  the  trottors,  as  they 
arc  an  obligatory  article  of  food,  in  order  to  cook  them  on  Xcw  Year's 
Eve.  At  the  same  time  they  also  fry  sweet  pancakes  in  pork  fat, 
make  pies  in  the  shape  of  pigs,  and  tarts  of  Cggs>  milk,  and  butter  the 
siae  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg>  In  the  same  way  as  on  Christmas  Eto 
boys  and  giils  make  the  roands  of  tiie  honseSy  though  without  bath- 
switches  or  lantern,  singing  in  the  following  manner  among  the  Ersa 
of  Sergachk,  Ardatof,  Arsamas,  and  Simbirsk.  Elsewhere  the  songs 
do  not  greatly  differ  : 

«  Taujisyait 
Open,  O  esftti, 
Let  the  crope  grow, 

Ronnd  cars  of  com, 

Grain  like  an  awl, 
T^t  iitraw  grow  as  well, 
Like  the  shaft  of  a  cart. 

"  Tauntyai  I 
Thrust  out  a  seed. 
Bake  tboa  a  pic. 
Near  the  window  pat  [it] ; 

A  pigeon  will  fly. 
Will  take  np  the  grain, 
[Bnt]  we'll  [take]  the  pie. 

"  Taun$yai  I 
Go  not  to  the  door, 
To  the  windows  they  come, 
Figs'  trotters  and  cakes 
That  haT*  sat  in  the  store 
Thai  hare  looked  down  on  as. 
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If  something  is  not  specciny  given,  the  singers  begin  baogmgrtoTe- 
pistes,  jingling  bells,  uid  sing : 

Jmt  give  OS  »  pie* 

II  yon  don't  gire  a  pie 

Well  break  in  the  gate. 

If  yoa  girc  not  a  potfal  of  groats 

We'll  drive  a  dangfork  Uurongh  its  tide } 

Jast  give  ns  a  cake, 

A  lomll  pot  of  miUct  seed  groats. 

When  they  haro  obtained  pancakes,  trotterH,  and  millet  groats 
throQgb  the  irindow,  they  begin  pndsing  the  people  of  the  hoaee : 

"  Denyan  LanMffoM^M 
Dwelling  house  is  bright. 

His  windows  white, 
An  omaniented  gate, 
Kcd  painted  posts. 

Tanmyai  I 

"  Denyan  Latrtnyas 
Is  a  bright  moon, 
Uis  wife  Masai  (beauuiul) 
A  niddj  nm, 
[While]  Ban^U  beiraB 
Are  vexjatan, 

liUy  Jfenftm'M  eraps  incroHa 

Till  doors  won't  hold  diem  all. 

His  sucking,'  pigs  incrcaae, 
His  calves,  hi8  Iambs, 
Iliii  gocM,  his  swans, 
And  bis  grej  docks. 

When  this  is  concluded  the  children  enter  the  house,  and  the  eldest, 
who  carries  the  sack,  takes  from  his  glore  some  seeds  of  yarions  kinds, 
and  throws  them  at  the  people  of  the  hoose  with  the  words : 
May  Pas  the  PlroTider  send  yoa  crops.'* 

The  people  collect  the  seeds  to  pat  by  till  the  time  for  sowing 
arrives.  When  the  children  have  completed  the  rounds  of  the  village 
they  assemble  in  some  hoose  and  eat  what  they  have  collected.  They 
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do  not,  hovrerer,  oonanme  the  whole,  bat  keep  somo  to  gire  to  the 
hens,  ducks,  geese,  calTeH,  suoklag  pigs,  and  lambs.  An  old  animal 
gels  notliing. 

On  New  Year's  Bay,  at  dinner  time,  the  master  of  the  house  opens 
the  window,  lights  &  candle  in  front  of  it,  and,  kneeling  down  with  all 

tho  household,  prays  : 

"  0  Cham  Pas  have  mercy  upon  us.  0  Ange  Patf/ai  ])ray  for  tho 
swiiie,  shet']),  Kuckiiig  pigs,  hens,  &c.  (enmneratmg  each  animal).  0 
Taun  ozais  defend  our  swine  from  wolves,  gi?e  us  many  sucking  pigs. 
O  Veiki  Vaskai  (Basil  the  Great)  Tam$jfm  giro  us  black  nnd  white 
sucking  pigs,  such  as  thou  lorest^*' 

After  this  the  mistress  of  the  house  giyes  her  hushnnd  the  pig*s 
head  on  a  dish.  On  this  occasion  it  Is  not  garnished  with  an  egg, 
with  sprigs  of  birch,  or  with  a  golden  heard.  He  then  goes,  dish  in 
hand,  with  the  children,  first  to  the  kardo  ayarkoy  then  to  the  pig-sty, 
the  cow-house,  and  sheep-pen.  But  he  is  preceded  by  the  eldest  child — 
whether  boy  or  girl — holding  in  its  mouth  the  pig's  tail,  put  there  by 
its  mother,  and  carrying  in  its  hand  a  glore  full  of  different  sorts  of 
grain.  This  it  scatters  about  the  kardo  syarko,  the  cow*hou8e,  the 
ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  drying-bam,  hay-loft,  in  fact  eveiywhere. 
The  father  holding  the  p^*8  head  piays: 

0,  Ange  Potyac,  let  the  crops  and  the  cattle  grow.  0,  Taum 
oiaw,  Velki  Vati/ai,  Taunsyai,  protect  the  swine,  that  the  wolyes  eat 
them  not/* 

When  they  have  made  the  round  of  the  house  and  tlic  out-houses 
they  return  to  the  dwelling-room  and  sit  down  to  dinner  after 
repeating  three  times  the  same  prayer  as  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
ivlfe,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  orer,  buries  the  pig's  ears  and  snout  under 
the  front  corner  of  the  room. 

The  straw  lud  on  the  floor  at  Ghristmss  must  remain  till  Januaty 
2.  Then  the  wife  takes  a  bundle  of  it,  places  it  on  the  kardo  tyarkot 
and  sets  it  on  fire  with  a  candle,  l^ezt  day  she  smokes  the  cow- 
house. More  straw  is  strewed  in  front  of  the  dwelling  house  on 
Twelfth  Day  Eve,  and  ignited  witli  a  candle.  The  Mordvins  bcliere 
the  smoke  ot  the  straw  drives  away  unclean  spirits. 
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On  Twelfth  day  the  young  mea,  the  girle,  and  children  draw  each 
other  ahoni  in  hand-sledges  throngh  the  streets.  They  imagine  that 
an  the  eyil  spirits,  that  SkaiUm  gare  birth  to,  break  their  legs  in  these 

sledges. 


NOTES. 

The  Chuvasb,  who  are  apparently  of  Tauu  stock,  live  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and  »Sarntof.  The 
Cheremis,  of  Finnish  stock,  occupy  the  northern  i>ortiou8  of  the 
governments  of  Nishni  Novgorod  and  Kazan  on  the  left  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and  portions  of  the  governments  of  Ostroma  and  Viatka. 
The  Yotyaks,  also  a  Finnish  people,  are  found  between  the  Kama 
and  Viatka  riTers  in  the  goyemment  of  Viatka. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Votyaks  that 
app^red  in  the  Finnish  magazine,  Kieletar,  1875. 

§1.  The  Vuijaks  hold  foasts  called  zin^  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Tatars,  on  Fridays  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Thoy  last  at 
least  three  days,  and  are  celebrated  in  different  villages  at  ditiurent 
times,  so  as  not  to  dash.  Without  these  feasts  they  belieye  the  crops 
would  not  grow. 

§  2.  The  Votyak  gods  are  now  redueed  to  three :  Iwnar^  the  god 
of  the  sky,  the  equiyalent  of  the  Finnish  Jlmarinenf  is  also  the 
personification  of  all  goodness;  Keremetf  his  younger  brother,  the 

enemy  of  mankind ;  Shaitan,  the  personification  of  evil,  also  known 
as  Vu-mortf  the  waLer-maii,  the  evil  spirit  iluit  resides  in  water. 
In  mar  hates  Keremet  because  (ho  latter  had  instilled  curiosity  into 
the  wife  of  Urom^  the  first  man  formed  by  Inmar  oat  of  clay.  A 
beaker  of  kumis  had  been  placed  before  the  first  human  pair  in  Para> 
diss  with  the  injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  opened.  The  woman, 
however,  disobeyod  the  order  of  Jnmar,  and  drank  it  aU  up,  after 
KeremH  had  defiled  it. 
§  3.  The  Votyaks  beUere  himar  to  be  Tery  good,  so  do  not  fear 
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him,  sad  only  wonhip  htm  with  prajers.  Bat  as  Eermet  is  malig- 
nant they  appease  him  with  offerings. 

§  4.  They  haye  both  public  and  private  diviny  services.  The 
former  are  perforuied  nt  liome  by  the  eldest  male  member  of  the 
family.  He  ponrs  out  a  glass  of  kumis  or  of  beer  for  every  one 
preseut,  giyes  them  a  piece  of  broad,  and  each,  holding  the  glass  in 
his  hand,  prays  for  what  he  wants.  Sacrifioes  ara  of  rare  ooconrence 
now* 

{  5.  Before  an  animal  is  slanghtered  it  is  first  sprinhled  with 
water.  If  it  shiTers  they  know  the  sacrifice  will  be  acceptable  to 
KtrtfMt,   See  ^  14. 

§  G.  Public  divine  service  is  held  in  a  grove  or  in  a  field  near  a 
wood.  Tliese  sacred  groves  where  Kercmet  is  worshipped  are  also 
called  ktrenu'ts.  Both  Yotvaks  and  Chuvash  believe  that  he  listens 
more  fsTOurably  to  prayers  made  in  a  place  where  oaks,  birches,  or 
lime-trees  are  growing.  8ome  Tillsges  have  several  ieremett,  and 
eadi  has  its  special  guardian,  or  warder,  who  performs  the  oeiemonies. 
The  office  is  hereditary. 

f  8.  Pnblic  services  are  held  in  case  of  pestilence,  a  bed  year,  a 
drought,  Ac  AH  domestic  animals  are  used  for  sacrifice,  and  the 
number  slaughtered  depends  on  how  many  families  take  part  in  the 
festival.  There  arc  no  special  ceremonies,  but  all  must  ai)pear  in 
holiday  attire.  The  iiesh  of  the  animals  is  boiled  in  kettles,  but  the 
entrails,  bones,  &c.,  are  thrown  into  the  fire.  When  the  meat  is 
cooked  it  is  cut  up  and  eaten.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  be  pre* 
sent.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hang  np  the  hides  on  the  trees 
in  the  keremeif  bat  not  now,  as  they  were  stolen  by  the  Rnssian 
peasants. 

§  9.  Dogs  are  held  in  considerable  honoar,  both  by  the  Yotyaks 

and  Chereniis.  The  iuUer  say  this  is  because  they  watch  the  homes 
of  the  dead. 

§  10.  A.  Ahlqvist,  in  his  Mnisklmia  matkoilta  VenajaUd,  pp.  10^5- 
108,  gives  some  account  of  the  Chuvash.  Their  two  chief  gods  are 
T&ra  (Esth.  Toora,  Finn.  Tkra,  Tat.  tangri)  and  KermtU  Bat 
they  have  also  a  son-,  moon-|  wind*,  road>  hoose-,  iann*^  catil^i 

VOJU  T^Pabt  2.  K 
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forest-,  and  thunder-god.  The  supreme  god  has  many  names.  He 
has  a  mother,  a  wife,  aad  a  son.  The  origin  of  evil  is  Shaitan, 
though  he  now  i«  known  as  Keremet.  The  latter  was  originally  the 
son  of  the  anpreme  god,  who  descended  to  ihe  earth  and  digtribnted 
all  sorts  of  benefits  to  men.  Bnt  once,  through  the  deceit  of  Satan, 
he  was  seised  and  murdered.  To  hide  this  atrocity  from  the  father 
of  the  murdered  god,  they  bnmt  his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  to 
the  winds.  Trees  grew  up  wherever  any  ashes  fell,  and  with  them 
Keremet  was  reborn,  not  as  n  single  individual,  but  as  a  great  many, 
so  that  every  village  has  one  ur  more  keremets,  according  to  its  size. 
From  this  time  Keremet  ceased  being  the  benevolent  son  of  the 
supreme  god.  He  revenges  himself  on  man  by  scourging  them  and 
their  cattle  with  misery  and  diseases.  Qenerally  he  Utcs  in  the 
forest,  or  in  the  small  groves  of  oak  or  lime  trees,  whioh  are  termed 
keremU,  He  also  frequents  lakes,  springs,  watercourses,  &c.  •  If  a 
village  migrates,  the  keremet  migrates  also;  if  a  portion  only  of  the 
villagers  takes  their  departure  a  new  keremet  is  obtained  from  the 
mother- village  keremet,  for  keremets  marry  and  have  offspring  like  the 
gods.  Money  is  also  offered  to  Keremet f  who  in  this  regard  is  termed 
silver  or  copper  Keremet. 

§  11.  Vambcry,  in  Daa  Turkenvolk,  pp.  444-495,  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  Chuvash.  About  Christmas  the  girls 
hold  a  feast  called  JE%iV-itf*i,  or  "  girls'  beer.*'  After  collecting  the 
materials  necessary  for  brewing  beer,  meal,  malt,  and  hope,  they 
assemble  in  some  place  where  they  vrill  not  be  disturbed,  make  the 
beer,  and  invito  the  girls  of  the  nearest  village  as  guests.  Un  the 
day  of  the  feast,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  they  receive  their 
guests,  and  the  day  is  passed  in  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking  beer. 
One  of  the  songs  is  as  follows  i 

<*  We  keep  the  maiden^s  feast  (beer), 

Wo  love  the  [blood]  red  cock, 
We  give  the  bagpiper 
The  entrails  and  the  crop." 

§  12.  Tlie  following  stolpy  is  told  of  the  evil  spirit  Keremet.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  son  of  the  supreme  god,  ^ijuUli  Tora^  drove  down  to 
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the  eikrth  in  a  caleche  drawn  by  dappled  grey  horses  to  distribnte 
blessiiigs  and  wealth.  But  people  were  indneed  by  Shi^n  to 
murder  liim,  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the  crime,  they  burnt  ilia 
body,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds.  Trees  suddenly  sjjraii^ 
up  wherever  the  ashes  fell,  and  the  son  of  God  carac  again  to  life,  uo 
longer  as  the  personification  of  good,  but  in  the  form  of  countless 
spirits,  inunical  to  mankind.  These  evil  spirits  axe  called  KtrmML^ 
y  4mb^  belieres  this  word  to  be  the  Kltmtis^  JTMsmi,  or  Devil  of 
the  Altai  Tatars,  though  Sehiefiier,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  a 
loan-word  from  the  Persian  Khrnmud,  0.  Peis;  Ahara  Mtuda,  the 
personification  of  goodness.    See  §  16. 

§  13.  The  balls  of  offering  were  for  the  most  I'Urt  built  of  wood, 
in  the  form  of  a  parallellogram,  with  three  doors,  one  to  the  east,  at 
which  the  sacrificial  animals  were  brought  in  ;  another  to  the  north, 
at  which  water  was  eanied  in ;  the  third  to  the  west  for  the  people 
to  enter  by.  Along  the  west  wall  was  a  onrtaini  behind  which  the 
saerificial  flesh  was  eaten.  In  the  middle  stood  a  yeiy  large  table. 

§  14.  Before  an  animal  is  slaughtered  the  Jomna  (the  wise  man, 
wizard)  flrst  pronounces  the  prayer  of  purification.  Then  it  is  doused 
with  water  till  it  btgins  to  shiver.  Should  this  not  lake  place,  the 
animal  is  unfit  for  sacrifice.  When  the  meat  has  been  cooked  in 
kettles,  it  is  cut  up  and  divided  among  those  present,  but  the  head, 
feet,  and  hide  are  suspended  to  the  trees,  and  the  entrails  are 
burnt. 

{  15.  The  ChuTaah  beliere  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  dogs,  and  when  they  hear  the  howling  of  the  latter  they 
imsgme  they  are  listening  to  the  Toices  of  the  departed. 

f  16.  Br.  Badloff,  in  iVoftm  d^r  Valktlittentiur  der  Turk,  StOmme 

Sad  Sibiriens,  pp.  175-184,  gives  a  long  Altai  legend  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  its  contents: 

Before  the  earth  and  sky  were  made  there  was  nothing  but  water. 
God  and  a  man  flew  about  as  black  geese.  God  told  the  man  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  bring  up  some  earth.  Qod  made  land 
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with  it,  but  told  the  man  to  go  down  again  for  more;  be  brought  up 

two  bandfuls,  gave  God  one,  bat  put  the  other  m  his  month.  He  was 
nearly  suffocated  thereby,  and  cried  out  to  Uod  to  save  him.  God 
told  him  to  siiit  the  earth  out,  wliich  he  did,  and  thereby  small  hillocks 
were  formed.  Then  God  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  sinful.  Thou 
thoughtest  to  do  me  ctW.  The  minds  of  the  people  subject  to  thee 
will  be  jufit  as  eyil.  Ibe  dispoBitionB  of  my  subjects  will  be  holy. 
They  will  see  the  sun  and  the  light,  and  I  shall  be  called  the  true 
Kvrbifitan*  [By  this  Bhiefher  understands  Omaxd,  known  to 
Mongols  as  KhummiuJ]   Thy  name  shall  be  ErKk/* 

§  17.  A  single  branchless  tree  i^prang  up.  This  wna  not  pleasant 
to  God,  who  ordered  nine  shoots  to  f^rovr,  with  a  man  at  the  foot  of 
each,  and  that  a  nation  sliould  spring  irom  each  man. 

J£rlik  saw  everything  living  that  God  had  made— men,  animals, 
birdSi  &c. ;  and  wondered  what  they  fed  upon.  He  noticed  they 
only  eat  from  one  side  of  the  single  treei  and  asked  them  why  they 
did  so. 

A  man  said  God  had  giren  a  command,  they  were  not  to  eat  the 
food  of  four  branches,  but  only  of  the  five  branches  on  the  east  side. 

After  telling  them  this  he  liad  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  Lad  left  a  dog 
and  a  buakc  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  bite  the  Devil  if  he  approached, 
and  to  prevent  men  from  eating  of  the  four  forbidden  branches. 

§  16.  When  the  Devil  heard  this  he  went  to  the  tree,  and  found  a 
man  called  Jor^ot,  and  told  him  to  eat  of  the  four  forbidden 
brandies,  but  to  leave  the  other  five  untouched.  Then  the  DevO 
entered  the  snake,  dunbed  the  tree,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  food. 
A  girl  named  Edgi  lived  with  TdrOngoi,  The  Devil  invited  both  of 
these  to  eat.  The  man  refused,  but  Edj/t  eat  and  found  the  food 
very  sweet.  Then  she  rubbed  las  niouth  with  it;  the  hair  fell  from 
their  bodies,  and  they  were  ashamed,  and  hid  behind  two  different 
trees. 

When  God  came  he  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  woman  said 
the  snake  had  entered  her  while  she  slept,  and  had  done  the  misdiief . 
On  being  questioned,  the  dog  said  he  could  not  seiae  the  snakci  as  it 
was  invisible  to  him. 
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Gk)d  said  to  the  snake  that  it  had  now  became  tho  devil,  whom 
man  might  kill.  He  iold  Edyi  that  hencefortli  she  would  feel  great 
pain  at  chfld-beaiing.  He  also  asked  ErUk  why  he  kad  deceired  man. 
He  replied  that  be  bad  asked  for  men  and  tkejr  bad  not  been  giren ; 
80  he  had  taken  them  by  deceit,  and  meant  to  harm  them  in  many 
ways. 

God  consigacd  Friik  to  the  under-world  of  darkness,  and  said  ho 
would  send  them  Mai-tere  to  teach  them  how  to  prepare  every  kind 
of  thing. 

{19.  Mai-lere  [according  to  Scbiefner  this  is  the  Buddhist  Jfoi- 
trejfQf  Biongol  Maidart]  came  and  taaght  them  how  to  prepare 
barl^,  radishes,  onions,  and  lily-roots.  At  the  intercession  of  Mm-Ure, 
ErUk  was  allowed  to  go  to  bearen  to  implore  God*s  blessing,  so  that 
be  conid  finish  making  heaven.  A  great  nnmber  of  ErW$  ddTilt 
grew  in  iiis  heaven. 

A  man  called  Mandy  Shire  was  angry  at  God  because  men  lived  on 
tho  earth  and  ErliVs  men  in  heaven.  He  made  war  against  Erlik^ 
but  was  repulsed  and  Iiad  to  take  to  flight.  God  met  him  and  com- 
forted him  by  saying,  that  though  Erlik  was  the  stronger  now,  bis 
time  would  come,  and  Gk>d  would  giro  him  notice  of  it. 

At  length  his  time  came,  and  Qod  give  Mandy  Shire  a  spear,  by 
means  of  which  he  overcame  Erlik  and  drove  him  out  of  heaven. 
With  his  spear  ho  demolished  the  heaven,  and  threw  down  everything 
ill  it.  Before  then  there  were  no  stones,  mountains,  or  forests.  But 
all  these  arose  out  of  tlie  ruins  of  Erlik's  heaven  that  fell  upon  the 
earth.    All  Frlih's  subjects  were  cast  down  and  all  perished. 

§  20.  Erlik  now  aske<l  God  for  some  land,  as  his  heaven  had  been 
destroyed.  He  was  refused,  bat  at  length  was  allowed  as  much  as 
the  point  of  his  stick  would  cover. 

On  this  he  began  building  a  heaven.  But  God  bade  him  go  below 
and  build  undeiground.  Re  then  wanted  to  take  all  dead  men  as  his 
subjects.  This  was  not  allowed,  bat  he  was  told  he  might  make  men 
for  himsdf.  So  he  made  bellows,  and  placed  a  pair  of  tongs  under- 
neath. He  struck  them  ^vitli  a  hammer  and  a  frog  appeared;  he 
struck  again,  and  a  snake  wriggled  out }  he  struck  again,  and  a  bear 
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came  forth  and  ran  away ;  again  he  struck,  and  a  wild  pig  appeared ; 
atmok  again,  and  an  Ahngfi  (a  hairy  evil  spirit,  a  loan  word  from 
Arabic) 'came  forth;  again  he  struck,  and  a  camel  issaed  forth. 

Qod  now  came,  and  threw  the  bellows,  tongs,  and  hammer  into  the 
lire.  The  bellows  became  a  woman,  the  hammer  and  tongs  became  a 
man.  God  spat  on  tlio  woman  and  sho  became  a  heron  (kordoi),  tlie 
feathers  of  which  are  not  used  for  plumiiiL:  arrows,  the  fle?h  of  which 
a  dog  will  not  oat,  which  makes  the  swamp  to  stink.  God  also  spat 
on  the  man  and  he  became  a  rat  (i/afban),  that  has  long  feet,  no 
hands,  that  is  the  dirt  of  a  house,  that  nibbles  the  soles  of  old  shoes. 

§  21.  Qod  then  told  the  man  he  had  made  cattle,  food,  and  good 
water  for  him  $  that  he  wonM  soon  go  away  not  soon  to  retoni. 
Before  doing  so  he  gave  directions  to  Ta^hnra,  Mandy  Shire^  and 
Shot  Tim  to  look  after  mankmd  in  Tarions  ways.  Mandg  S^re  was 
to  teach  man  how  to  fish  with  a  line  and  with  a  net ;  how  to  shoot 
squirrels  and  to  pasture  cattle.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  rod  and 
fished,  spmi  hemp  and  made  nots,  made  boats  and  fished  with  the  net, 
made  a  gnn  and  gunpowder  and  shot  squirrels.  One  day  he  said : 
**  The  wind  will  cany  me  away  to-day."  Then  a  whirlwind  arose  and 
carried  him  away. 

§22.  In  Mr.  A.  Laag*s  <*Myth,  Ritoal,  and  Beligion,*' p.  182, 
allnsion  is  made  to  a  Hmron  legend,  in  which  the  earth  is  formed 
from  some  soil  fished  ap  by  a  mnsk-mt.*  Also,  to  a  Vognl  story,  in 
which  the  son  of  tlio  first  pair  of  human  beings  made  by  the  cliief 
god  Numi  Titrom  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  brings  up  three 
handsful  of  mud  which  grew  into  our  earth. 

§  28.  A  short  Finnish  creation  myth,  not  unlike  the  Mordvin 
forms,  will  be  found  in  the  Folklore  Journal^  vol.  T.  p.  164, 165. 

§  24.  Dr.  Badloff,  op.  dt.  vol.  i.  p.  265,  gires  another  Tktar 
legend. 

In  days  gone  by  the  great  PaffCBM  had  made  man,  bat  coold  not 
make  him  a  sonl.   He  went  to  the  great  £tuftit  (god)  to  ask  for  a 

*  A  now,  fuller,  and  most  interesting  version  of  this  legend  is  given  in  the 
American  Folklore  Journal,  vol.  i.  Uo.  III.  pp.  180-183. 
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soul.  He  said  to  a  dog:  **Wait  here,  keep  watcbi  and  bark." 
Pajfona  went  off  and  the  dog  Temained.  Then  Erlik  came  np.  Erlik 
spoke  to  deoeiTe  tt :  Thon  hast  no  hair,  I  will  give  thee  golden 
hair ;  gire  me  that  eonllese  man.*'  The  dog,  bent  on  getting  golden 
hair,  gave  him  the  man,  Jirlik  spat  all  over  the  uian.  Thcu  came 
Kudai  to  give  the  man  a  soul,  and  Erlik  bolted.  Kudai  saw  the  saliva 
but  conM  not  clcnn  him  of  it ;  so  he  turned  tho  man  inside  out,  for 
which  reason  a  man's  spittle  is  in  his  interior.  Then  Kudai  struck 
the  dog.  "  May  thon,  dog,  be  bad,**  he  said,  "  man  can  do  with 
thee  what  he  likes;  he  is  allowed  to  strike  thee,  to  kill  thee  $  tiion  art 
a  dog  ont-and-oat.** 

JOHH  AnBOBOMBT. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RUMPELSTILT- 

SKIN* 

N  the  last  annual  EeporL  of  the  Council  to  the  Members  uf 
this  Society,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  end  of  its 
first  decade  marks  a  eonyenieiit  point  at  which  to  paose 
and  consider  whether  the  work  of  collection  of  materials 
is,  without  being  arrested,  soffidently  adranoed  to  justify  the  subject* 
ing  of  those  materials  to  scientific  treatment. 

Science,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  is  but  another  name  for  know- 
ledge into  which  orderly  arrangement  is  imported.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  deducing  of  general  principles  from  observntion  and,  where 
practicable,  examination  of  things ;  and  its  method,  at  least  in  that 
branch  which  is  known  as  applied  science,  is  uniform,  namely,  to. 
examine,  compare,  and  classify  or  systematise,  with  the  object  of 
getting  at  the  significance  of  things. 

*  Bead  befdve  the  Folklore  Society,  26th  Febmaiy,  1889. 
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For  the  interest  of  these  lies  not  in  what  they  are,  but  in  what  they  \ 
denote.  Analysis  is  good,  but  it  is  of  vahie  only  in  the  degree  that  it 
makes  synthesis  possible.  It  is  the  meaning  at  the  heart  of  things 
which  exdtes  our  quests  unless  we  be  content  to  remain  mere  makers 
of  catdogaeBi  doll  pigeon-holers  of  facte,  with  never  a  thovght  or 
care  about  their  Import  or  relation.  The  valae  of  the  matorialB  with 
which  our  Society  deals  is  becoming  more  and  more  obTions.  That 
there  is  nothing  "  common  or  nneleani**  that  the  folktale  cryetaUices 
some  thought  or  speculation  of  a  remote  past,  and  the  folkwont  some 
obscure  custom,  is  our  main  task  to  show.  Whether  the  story  em- 
bodies man's  serion«;  reflections,  or  i.s  the  outcome  of  his  idle,  playful 
mood,  it  is  tliis  trivial  or  earnest  purpose  which  wo  seek  to  reach. 
Fortonatelj  for  the  credit  of  a  stady  which  is  by  many  regarded  aa 
frivolous,  omr  research  brings  as  more  often  than  not,  and  sometimes 
when  least  sospected,  near  some  deposit  of  early  though^  some 
Btrivings  after  a  philosophy  which  embraces  all  life  in  one  common 
origin  and  destiny ;  and  in  sympathy  with  instinctive  feelings  of  the 
barbaric  nature  which  are  ultimately  verified  by  reason  and  experience. 

Such,  then,  is  the  justification  for  the  w  ork  of  our  Society,  such  the 
answer  to  the  question  J)ic  cnr  hie — "  Why  are  yon  here?" 

Following  on  the  Unes  of  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  read- 
ing before  you  some  time  a,?o,  and  in  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Pnnchkin,"  I  sought  to  show  what  was  the  common 
idea  at  the  root  of  the  widespread  tales  grouped  thereunder,  namely, 
the  belief  in  the  separateness  of  the  soul,  or  strength,  or  hearty  or 
whatever  else  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  life,  from  the  body,  the  fate  of 
the  soul  involving  the  fate  of  the  body,  I  propose,  in  the  ]>rescnt 
paper,  to  deal  with  another  group  of  stories  likewise  embodying  a 
primitive  philosophy,  to  which  the  ^eut  t  ie  title  of  "  Rumpelstilt.sktn '* 
may  be  Gonvenicntly  given,  being  borrowed  from  the  well-known  story 
of  that  nemo  in  Grimm's  Kinder  und  Eaua-marchenf  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline : — 

A  poor  miller  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  thought  to  make  him- 
self of  more  importance  before  his  king  by  telling  him  that  she  could 
spin  straw  into  gold.  When  the  king  heard  this*  he  bade  the  man 
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bring  Lis  daughter  to  the  palace  that  her  skill  might  he  tcst<»<3.  Sho 
was  then  locked  up  in  a  room  filled  with  straw,  given  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  ordered  to  spin  all  the  straw  into  gold  during  the  night,  or 
lose  her  life.  The  lonely  girl  sat  bewailing  her  fate»  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  little  roan  stood  before  her.  Leammg  why 
she  wept,  he  agreed  to  fulfil  the  task  for  her  on  her  giving  him  her 
necklace ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  king  came,  he  found  the 
straw  spun  into  gold.  The  sight  of  this  increased  liis  greed,  and  he 
shut  tlie  girl  in  a  larger  room,  the  straw  in  which  she  was  to  spin 
under  the  same  threat.  Again  tlie  little  man  eamc  to  her  aid,  tliis 
time  receiving  her  ring  in  payment.  But  when  the  task  was  laid 
upon  her  a  third  time)  the  mannikin  woald  help  her  only  on  her 
agredng  to  give  him  the  first  child  whom  she  should  bear  the  king 
after  her  mairiage.  One  year  after  this  the  child  was  bom,  and  when 
the  little  man  came  to  claim  it,  the  weeping  mother  offered  him  all 
the  wealth  of  her  kingdom  to  set  her  free  from  the  bargain.  At  last, 
touchetl  hy  her  grief,  he  agreed  to  let  her  keep  the  child  if  within 
three  days  she  found  out  his  name.  Then  the  queen  thought  of  all 
the  names  that  she  had  ever  heard,  and  pent  far  and  wide  to  learn 
other  names.  But  on  the  first  day  that  the  mannikin  came,  she  said 
all  the  names  that  she  knew,  hut  never  the  right  one.  And  it  was 
the  same  on  the  second  day.  Then  on  the  third  day  a  messenger 
came  to  her,  saying  that  he  conid  find  no  new  name,  but  that  he  had 
seen  a  funny  little  man  dancmg  round  a  fire  in  the  forest,  and 
shouting— > 

**  To-6§j  I  bake,  to-morrow  Iwew, 

The  next  I'll  have  the  yonsg  Queen's  child, 

Hft !  gtad  am  I  that  no  one  knew 
That  BompelHiltakm  I  am  styled." 

Soon  after  this  the  mannikin  appearsd  before  the  qneen»  who  asked 

him  if  his  name  was  Conrad  or  Harry  ?  When  he  said  *'  No,"  she 

said,    Perhaps  your  name  is  Bumpelstiltskin?*'   *'Thc  devil  has 

told  yon  that,*'  cried  the  little  man ;  and  in  his  anger  he  plunged  his 

li-liL  foot  80  deep  into  the  earth,  that  his  whole  leg  went  in;  then,  in 
rai:^'',  he  jtuUed  out  im  left  leg  so  hard  with  butli  haudf*,  tliat  hu  tore 
Limtieit  in  two« 
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My  interest  in  tho  varianU  of  this  story  was  awakened  some  years 
ago  when,  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  numbers  of  the  Ipswich 
Joumalf  in  which  some  odds  and  enda  of  *^  Soffblk  Notes  and 
Qaeries**  were  collected,  I  came  upon  a  folktale  entitled  **Tom  Tit 
Tot**  Through  inquiiy  recentlj  made  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Groome^  author, 
of  Under  Oypsy  Tents,  and  editor  of  those  **  Notes  and  Queries/*  I 
learned  that  this  talo,  as  also  another  tale,  entitled  **  Cap  o*  Rushes," 
which  our  President  has  printed  in  tho  current  number  of  Lf>ngman*8 
Magazinp,  wore  told  by  an  oM  AVest  SufTolk  m\v>v  to  tlie  lady  from 
whom  Mr.  Groome  receiTcd  them.  Their  value  lies  in  their  In  int,' 
almost  certainly  derived  from  oral  transmission  through  uncultured 
peasants. 

The  story  of  «Top  Tit  Tot    is  as  follows 
Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  woman  and  she  baked  fire 
pies.   And  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven,  they  was  that  OTerbaked 

tho  crust  were  too  hard  to  eat.    So  she  says  to  her  darter: 

**  Maw'r,"  •  says  she,  **  put  you  them  there  pics  on  the  shelf,  an* 
leave  'eni  there  a  little,  an'  they'll  come  again."— She  meant,  you 
know,  the  crust  'ud  get  soft. 

•  "  Mawthcr,"  remarks  J.  G.  Nail  in  his  Glo»»ary  of  the  Dialect  and  Pro- 
rtnnaVi^mt  of  East  Anglla  (Longman,  ISf^H),  "  is  tlic  ni05t  cnrions  word  in  tho 
Kasf  Anglian  rncnhnlnrv.  A  woman  firul  her  nunrt/i/  r  meaim  ft  wom;\n  and  her 
danghtcr."  The  word  is  without  don bt  derived  from  tlie  game  root  ait^maid* 
and  cognate  words,  npon  whieh  ef.  Skeat's  ^j/mcl.  BiotUmary^  s,  v. 

Nail  gim  examplM  of  the  ue  of  mtawther  by  Toater  and  other  writen. 
Tusscr  (speaks  of  '<  a  sling  for  a  m&tk«r,  a  bow  lor  a  boy."  In  Ben  Jonson*8 
*'  Alchymist"  Restive  says  to  Dame  Pliant  (Act  iv.  7)  '  Away,  you  talk  like  a 
foolish  mmrther!"  In  tho  "English  Moor"  (iii.  1)  Bichvd  Biome  «"ft!rfir 
a  more  felicitons  nm  of  tho  word  : 

P.  I  am  a  mnihn-  that  tlo  wnnt  a  service. 
Qn.  O,  thon'rt  a  Norfolk  womuu  (cry  theo  mercy) 
Where  maids  arc  vwtfiers  and  motJicrs  are  maids, 
and  in  Blomfield's  "  Suffolk  Ualla.l  "  wo  read 

When  once  a  ^M;;lii)f:  ni < nr f  /ur  yoUf 
And  I  a  red-facod  eliuld.y  hoy. 

In  the  GoJhic  translation  of  the  Ga«pels,  Luko  viii.  54,  "Maid,  arise*"  is 
rendered  "  Maur,  urrcis." 
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Bat  the  gal,  she  ssjs  to  herself,  Well,  if  they'll  oome  agin,  111 
ate  'em  now.**  And  she  set  to  work  and  ate  *eni  all,  first  and  last. 

Well,  come  sapper  time  the  woman  she  said,  ^  Qoo  yon,  and  git 
one  o*  them  there  pies.   I  dare  say  they're  oome  agin  now.** 

The  gal  she  went  an'  she  looked,  and  there  warn't  nothin'  but  the 
dishes.  So  bock  she  come  and  mya  she,  "  Noo,  tbcj  ain't  como 
agin,*' 

"  Not  none  on  'em  ?  "  says  the  mother. 
Not  none  on  'cm/'  says  she. 

Well,  come  agin,  or  not  come  agin,"  says  the  woman,  ^  1*11  ha* 
one  for  anpper." 

Bat  yon  can't,  if  they  ain*t  come,**  says  the  gal 

**  Bnt  I  can,"  says  she,  "  Qoo,  yon,  and  bring  the  best  of  *em.*' 

"  Best  or  worst,"  says  the  gai,  I've  at«  'em  all,  and  you  can't  ha* 
one  till  that's  come  agin." 

Well,  the  woman  she  were  wholly  bate,  and  she  took  her  spinnin* 
to  the  door  to  spin,  and  as  she  span  she  sang; 

"Mj  dattcr  ha'  ate  Ats,  Ats  plei  to-day. 
Uj  dailar  ba*  ate  five^  five  piss  to-day." 

The  king  he  wore  a'  comin'  down  the  street,  an*  he  hard  her  sing, 
but  wliat  she  sang  he  couldn't  hare,  so  he  stopped  and  said: 
What  were  that  you  was  a  singun  of,  uiaw'r  ?  " 

The  woman,  she  wens  ashamed  to  let  him  hare  what  her  darter  had 
been  a  doin*,  so  she  sang,  'stids  o*  that: 

"  My  darter  ha  spua  five,  fi?o  skeins  to-day. 
My  darter  ba*  spun  five,  tie  ikeitia  to-day." 

"  S'ars  o'  mine  I "  said  the  king,  **  I  never  heerd  tell  of  anyone  as 
conld  do  that." 

Then  he  said,  *^  Look  yon  here,  I  want  a  wife  and  m  marry  yonr 
darter.  Bat  look  yon  here,"  says  he,  "  'leven  months  oat  o'  the  year 
she  shall  have  all  the  Tittles  she  likes  to  eat,  and  all  the  gownds  she 

likes  to  git,  and  all  the  cumpny  she  likes  to  hey;  bnt  the  last  month 

o'  the  year  slie  ll  ha'  to  spin  live  skeins  iv'ry  day,  an,  if  she  doou't,  I 
shaU  kill  her.'* 
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"All  right,"  says  the  woman;  for  slie  tliowt  vvhut  u  gruinl  iiiairiuge 
that  was.  And  as  for  them  five  skeins,  when  te  come  tew,  thore'd  be 
plenty  o*  wajrs  of  gettia'  out  ol  it,  and  likeliest,  hc*d  ba'  forgot  about 
it. 

Well,  80  thej  was  nuirriod.  An*  for  Ueven  months  tbe  gal  had  all 
the  Tittles  she  liked  to  aie  and  aU  the  gownds  she  liked  to  git,  an*  all 
the  CDmpnj  she  liked  to  her. 

Bat  when  the  time  was  gettin*  oorer,  she  began  to  think  about 
them  there  skeins  an*  to  wonder  if  he  had  *em  in  mind.  But  not  one 
word  did  he  say  al>out  'em,  an'  she  whoolly  thowt  he'il  forgot  'em. 

Howsivir,  the  la.<t  day  o'  tbe  last  month  ho  takes  her  to  n  room 
ehcM  nivcr  set  eyes  on  afore.  There  wom*t  notbia  in  it  but  a  spiniiin 
wheel  and  a  stool.    An'  says  be,    Now,  me  dear,  hare  yow'll  be  shut 
in  to-morrow  with  some  Tittles  and  some  flax,  and  if  you  hain't  spun 
fire  skeins  by  the  night,  yar  hid  *11  goo  off/* 

An'  awa*  he  went  about  his  business. 

Well,  she  were  that  frightened,  she'd  alius  been  sneh  agatless 
mawtber,  that  she  didn't  so  much  as  know  bow  to  spin,  an'  what  were 

she  to  dew  to-morrer,  witli  no  one  to  come  nigh  her  to  liclp  her.  She 
sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  kitchen,  and  lork  I  bow  she  did  cry  ! 

lIowr«ivir,  all  on  a  sudden  she  hard  a  sort  of  a  knockin'  low  down 
on  tlie  door.  She  upped  and  oped  it,  an'  what  should  she  see  but  a 
small  little  black  tiling  with  a  long  tail.  That  looked  up  at  her  right 
kowrions,  an*  that  said: 

"  What  are  yew  a  ciyin*  for  ?  " 

»  Wha's  that  to  yew?  "  says  she. 

**  Niver  yew  mind,"  that  said,  "  but  tdl  me  what  you're  a  eryiu' 

for." 

That  oont  dew  me  noo  good  if  1  dow,"  says  she. 
V  li  Yew  doon't  know  that,"  that  sai  l,  an'  twirled  that's  tail  round. 

"  Well,"  says  she,  "  that  oon't  dew  no  harm,  if  that  doon't  dew  no 
good,**  and  she  upped  and  told  aboat  the  pies,  an'  the  skeins  an' 
everything. 

«  This  is  what  Til  dew,"  says  the  little  block  thing,  Til  come  to 
yar  winder  iv'ry  momin*  an'  take  the  flax  an'  bring  it  spun  at  night.** 
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"  What's  your  pay?"  says  she. 

That  looked  out  o'  the  corners  o'  that's  eyes,  an'  that  s.iM,  "  I'll 
give  you  three  guesses  cvory  night  to  guess  my  name,  au'  if  you  hain't 
guessed  it  afore  the  month's  up,  yew  shall  be  mine." 

Well*  she  thowt  she'd  be  sure  to  gaess  that's  name  afure  the 
month  was  ap.  "  All  right,**  says  she,  *'  I  agree.** 

"  All  right/*  that  says,  an*  lork  1  how  that  twirled  that's  tail. 

Well,  the  next  day,  har  husband  he  took  her  inter  the  room,  an* 
there  was  the  flax  an'  the  day's  yittles. 

**  Now  there's  tlie  flax,**  says  he,  "  an'  if  that  ain't  spun  up  this 
night,  (ifi'gOi)  yar  hid."    An'  then  he  went  out  an*  lockcti  the  duor. 

He'd  hardly  goon,  when  there  was  a  knockin*  agin  the  winder. 

She  upped  and  she  oped  it,  and  there  Stire  enough  was  the  little 
oo'd  thing  a  settin'  on  the  ledge. 
Where's  the  Eax  7  "  says  he. 
Here  te  be,**  says  she.   And  she  gonned  it  to  him. 

Well,  come  the  evenin'  a  knockin'  come  agtn  to  the  winder.  8he 
upped  an'  she  o{)ed  it,  and  there  were  the  littlo  oo'd  thing  with  five 
skeins  of  flax  on  his  arm. 

**  Here  te  be,"  says  he,  an'  lie  gonned  it  to  her. 

"  Now,  what's  my  naitio.  ?  **  says  he. 

"  What,  is  that  Bill  ?  "  says  she. 
Koo,  that  ain*t,**  says  he,  an'  he  twirled  his  tail. 

«  Is  that  Ned  ?  '*  says  she. 

"  Noo,  that  ain*t»**  says  he,  an*  he  twirled  hts  tail 

«  Well,  is  that  Mark  ?**  says  she. 

**  Noo,  that  ain't  says  he,"  au'  he  twirled  his  tail  harder,  an'  awa* 
be  ilew. 

Well,  when  har  husban'  he  come  in,  tiiere  was  the  five  skeins  riddy 
for  him.  *^  I  see  I  shorn't  her  for  to  kill  you  tonight,  me  dare,"  says 
he, "  yewll  her  yar  Tittles  and  yar  flax  in  the  momin',"  says  he,  an* 
away  he  goes. 

Well,  irery  day  the  flax  an*  the  yittles,  they  was  browt,  an'  irery 
day  that  there  little  blaek  impet  need  for  to  come  momins  an*  evenins. 

An'  all  the  day  the  mawther  she  set  a  tryiu'  fur  to  think  of  names  to 
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say  to  it  when  te  come  at  nh^ld.  But  she  niver  hot  on  the  right  oae. 
An*  as  thai  got  to*warts  the  ind  o*  the  month,  the  impet  that  began 
for  to  look  800  malioefal,  an*  that  twirled  that's  tail  faster  an'  faster 
each  time  she  gave  a  goess. 

At  last  te  came  to  the  last  Atj  bat  one.  Tiie  impet  that  oome  at 
night  along  o*  the  five  skehis,  and  that  said: 

"  What,  hain't  yew  got  my  name  yet  ?  " 

'*  Is  that  Nicodemus  ? says  she. 

"  Noo,  t'ain't,"  that  says. 

"  Is  that  Sammlo  ?  *'  says  she. 
Noo,  t'ainV'  that  sajs. 
A«well,  Is  that  Methnsalem  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Noo,  t'ain't  that  norther,**  he  says. 

Then  that  looks  at  ber  with  that's  eyes  like  a  cool  o'  fire,  an'  that 
says,  "  Woman^  there's  only  tomorrer  night,  an*  then  yaill  be  mine!  ** 

An*  away  te  Hew. 

Well,  she  felt  tliat  horrnd.  Howsomcdiver,  slic  hard  tlie  king  a 
comin'  along  the  passage.  In  he  came,  an'  wlieu  lio  sec  the  ii?o 
skeins,  lie  says,  says  he  : 

"  Well,  me  dare,"  says  he*  **  I  don't  see  but  what  yew'll  ha'  yonr 
skeins  ready  tomorrer  nigbt  as  well,  an*  as  I  reckon  I  skom't  ha'  to 
kill  yon,  111  ha'  sapper  in  here  to  night."  So  th^  brought  supper, 
an'  another  stool  for  him,  and  down  the  tew  they  sat. 

Well,  he  hadnt  eat  hot  a  moathfU  or  so,  when  ha  stops  an*  begins 
to  latigh. 

"  What  is  it  ?  ''  says  she. 

"  A-why,'  says  he,  "  I  was  out  a  huntin'  to-day,  an'  I  got  away  to 
a  place  in  the  wood  Td  never  seen  afore.  An'  there  was  an  old  chalk 
pit.  An'  I  heerd  a  sort  of  a  hammin,  kind  o*.  So  I  got  ofif  my 
hobby,  an*  I  went  right  quiet  to  the  pit,  an*  I  looked  down.  Well, 
what  should  there  be  bat  the  funniest  little  blade  thing  few  irer  set 
eyes  on.  An'  what  was  that  a  delrin*  on,  bat  that  had  a  little 
Kpinnin'  wheel,  an*  that  were  a  spinnin*  wonnetftfl  fast,  on*  a  twirUn' 
that's  tail.    An'  ub  iL;it  !^pan,  that  sang: 

'*  Nimmy  nimmy  not 
My  namo^B  Tom  Tit  Tot." 
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Well,  when  the  mawther  heord  this,  she  faired  as  if  she  could  ha' 
jomped  outer  her  skin  for  joy,  bat  she  diVt  ssy  a  word. 

Next  daj,  that  there  little  thing  looked  soo  malioeful  when  he  como 
for  the  flax.  An'  when  night  came,  she  heerd  tiiat  a  knockin*  agin 
the  winder  panes.  She  oped  the  winder,  an'  that  come  right  in  on 
the  ledge.  That  were  griuiiiu  from  are  to  are,  an'  Ool  tha's  tail 
were  twirlin'  ronnd  so  fast. 

**  What's  my  name?'"  that  sajs,  as  that  goiincd  hei-  the  skeins. 

"  Is  that  Solomon?"  she  says,  pretendin'  to  bo  afoard. 

**  Noo,  t'ain't,"  that  says,  an'  that  come  ladder  inter  the  room. 

"  Well,  is  that  Zehedee?"  says  she,  agin. 
Noo,  t*ain*t,"  says  the  impet.  An'  then  that  laughed  an'  twirled 
that's  tail  till  yew  cou'n*t  hardly  see  it. 

"  Take  time,  woman,"  that  say?;  "next  guess,  au  you're  mine.' 
An'  lliaL  stretched  out  that's  black  hands  at  hor. 

"Well,  she  backed  a  step  or  two,  an'  she  looked  at  it,  and  then  she 
laughed  out,  an'  says  she,  a  pointin'  of  her  finger  at  it, 

<(  Nimmy  Ninuny  not 
Tar  Dame's  Tom  Tit  Tot" 

Well,  when  that  hard  her,  tliat  shruck  awful  an'  awa'  that  flew  into 
the  dark,  an'  she  ni?er  saw  it  noo  more. 

A.  W.  T. 

In  the  Cornish  variant,  Dufify  and  the  Deril,"  wliich  liobert  Hunt 
says  he  remembers  seeing  acted  as  a  Christmas  play*  when  he  was  a 
hoy,  a  squire  hears  Jenny  Chygwin  beating  her  stepdaughter  Dufify 
for  romping  with  the  boys  instead  of  knitting  stockings  or  spinning 
yam.  The  squire,  taken  with  Duffy's  good  looks,  carries  her  off;  and 
the  old  woman  who  keeps  his  house  sets  her  to  spin  wool.  The  help- 
less girl,  left  to  herself,  cries  out  "  Curso  the  spinning  and  knittingl 
The  deril  may  spin  and  knit  for  the  squire,  for  ^vluit  I  care." 

Forthwith  an  odd  uiannikin  appears,  who  oHcrs  to  do  her  work  and 
giTC  her  the  power  to  fulfil  any  wish  she  may  hare,  on  condition  that 

*  Pop.  Monances  0/  the  West  of  Jinglandt  p.  239. 
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at  the  end  of  three  yeaiB  she  becomes  his  if  she  cannot  find  oat  his 
name.  Sach  fame  does  this  bring  her  that  the  sqoire,  finding  how 
the  youths  seek  her  handt  marries  her  himself.  And  a  merry  time 
she  had  tiU  the  three  years  neaied  their  end,  when  sadness  fell  upon 
her.  On  the  last  day  bnt  one  the  sqaire  came  to  her  foil  of  excite^ 
mcnt,  and  told  her  that  she  would  laugh  could  she  have  seen  what  he 
had  seen.  He  then  relates  how  he  had  heard  the  devil,  surroouded 
by  a  pack  of  witches,  singing  this  couplet : — 

**  Daffy,  my  lady,  yoa'll  ncrcr  know—what  t 
That  my  name  is  Terrytop,  Tenytop— top/' 

As  the  8qmre*0  tale  ends,  the  last  hoftr  of  the  three  years  anires, 
and  with  it  the  mannikin,  leermg  and  bowing.  Dnffy,  cortseying  to 
him,  makes  the  first  guess.   "  Maybe  your  name  is  Lncifer?  "  The 

devil  denies  this,  grins  horribly,  and  reminds  her  that  she  lias  but 
two  guesses  left.  "  Perhaps  my  lord's  name  is  lieclzebub  ?  "  Again 
the  devil  grins,  and  says  that  Bt^elzebnb  is  only  a  sort  of  cousin  of 
his.  Then,  as  he  was  about  to  seizo  Duffy,  she  said, "  Perhaps  you'll 
admit  thai  your  name  is  Terrytop  ?  "  Whereupon  the  devil  departed 
in  fire  and  smoke,  all  his  knitting  suddenly  turned  to  adies,  and  the 
socks  and  suit  spun  by  him  fell  from  the  sqoire,  leaving  him  nothing 
bnt  his  shirt  and  his  shoes. 

Henderson,  in  his  Folklore  of  the  Northern  Cbtmties,^  quotes  from 
AVilkie's  MS.  cuUuction  of  Border  Customs,  "  in  the  old  days,  when 
spmnin?  was  the  constant  employment  of  women,  and  the  spinning- 
wheel  had  its  presiding  genius  or  fairy."  A  woman  had  one  fair 
daughter  who  loved  play  bettor  than  work,  and  for  punishment  was 
given  seven  heeds  of  lint  to  spin  into  yarn  in  three  days.  Her  nn- 
skilled  hands  delayed  the  tai&,  and  after  a  night  of  weeping  she 
wandered  into  the  fields,  where  she  espied  a  long-lipped  woman  "draw- 
ing out  the  thread  *'  as  she  sat  in  the  sun.  When  the  old  woman 
heard  what  troubled  the  girl  she  offered  to  spin  the  lint,  and,  taking 
it  mth  her,  vanished.    The  girl  fell  asleep,  and  was  startled  by  the 

•  mkhre  aoe.  Edition  1879,  pp.  2a8— 2C1. 
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sound  of  a  a  uncouth  voice  near  lior.  whon  laying  her  car  to  a  stone 
she  heard  these  vronls,  **  Little  kens  the  \vce  lassie  on  the  brae-head 
that  ma  name's  HabetroC  Then  looking  down  a  liole  *  she  saw  an 
unsightly  company  busy  with  distaff  and  spindle,  and  heai'd  Habetrot 
tell  a  hook-nosed  sister,  ScaDtlie  Mab^  to  bundle  up "  the  lassie's 
yarn.  The  girl  turned  homewards,  bnt  was  orertaken  by  Habetrot, 
who  bade  ber  not  tell  bow  the  yam  was  spun.  Beaching  home  sho 
fonnd  that  her  mother  had  gone  to  bed,  but  had  left  some  black 
paddings  hanging  to  dry.  These  the  girl  ate,  and  when  the  mother 
cauiu  down  next  morning  she  was  vexed  to  find  the  puddings  gone, 
but  delighted  to  sec  the  hauks  of  yarn.  She  ran  from  tlie  lioose, 
crying ; 

**  My  daughter's  spau  Ecin,  sein,  beiu, 
My  daaghter*8  eaten  sein,  selo,  sein, 
And  all  before  dayli|(bt  1** 

A  lainl  wlio  chanced  to  bo  riding  by  was  puzzlt  d  at  what  lie  heard, 
and  tlien,  learning  what  had  happened,  he  had  the  girl  brought  before 
him,  and  vowed  that  ho  would  wed  so  good  a  spinner.  After  the 
marriage  Habetrot  still  helped  her,  till  one  day  she  bade  the  bride 
bring  her  husband  to  the  cell  where  the  fairies  span  that  he  might  see 
how  their  faces  were  twisted  by  *' drawing  out  the  thread,"  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  ha  commanded  his  wife  never  to  spin.  The  like 
seqnel  is  found  in  a  Tariant  given  in  Chambers'  Popuiar  Shymes  of 
Scotiarulj  entitled  '*  A  Various  Whoppity  !Stoorie,"|  Init  a  preceding 
tale,  Whuppity  Stoorie,"':f  >upplieR  closer  parallels  to  Kumpt  Utiltiikin. 
It  tells  of  a  man  who  "  gaed  to  a  fair  ac  day,  '  and  was  never  more 
heard  of.  His  widow  was  left  with  a  "  sookin'  lad  balm,"  and  a  sow 
that  "  was  soon  to  larra."  Going  to  the  sty  one  day,  she  saw,  to  her 
distress,  the  sow  ready  to  gie  up  the  ghost,"  and  aa  she  sat  down 
with  her  baim  and  '^grat  sairer  than  ever  she  did  for  the  loss  o*  her 
ain  goodman,"  there  came  an  old  woman  dressed  in  green  who  asked 
what  she  would  give  her  for  caring  the  sow.  Then  they  "watted 
ihooms  "  on  the  bargain,  by  which  ilic  woman  promised  tu  give  the 

•  Thorpe's  JTortkem  Mfthok  i  166. 
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green  fairy  anything  she  liked,  and  the  sow  was  made  well.  To  the 
mother's  tlisinny  the  fairy  then  said  that  she  wouiU  have  tlic  bairn. 
'*  But,"  said  f^Le,  "this  I'll  let  ye  to  wnt,  I  canna  by  the  law  we  leeve 
on  take  your  bairn  till  the  third  day  after  tiiis  day;  and  no  then  if  ye 
can  tell  me  my  right  name,"  For  two  days  the  poor  woman  wandered 
**  coddlin'  her  bairn  "  when,  as  Bbe  came  near  an  old  qaarrj  ho\c,  she 
beard  the  *'  barring  of  a  lint-wheel,  and  a  voice  lilting  a  song,"  and 
then  saw  the  green  fairy  at  her  wheel,  '*  singing  like  ony  precentor,*' 

**  Little  kens  onr  ;rt:id  dauic  at  hamc 
That  Whuppuy  Ibtoorie  i&  my  name  I " 

Speeding  home  glad-hoarted,  she  awaited  the  fairy's  coming ;  and 
being  "a  jokns  woman,"  \'\iV.vi]  a  long  face,  begging  that  the  bairn 
be  spared  and  the  sow  tukenj  and  when  this  was  spurned,  olTering  her- 
self. **  The  deil's  in  the  daft  jad,"  quo'  the  fairy;  "  wha  in  a'  the 
earthly  warld  ....  wad  ever  meddle  wi'  tlie  likes  o'  thee  ?  "  Then 
the  woman  threw  off  her  mask  of  grief,  and,  making  "  a  curchie  down 
to  the  ground,**  qno*  she,  I  might  hae  had  the  wit  to  ken  that  the 
likes  o'  me  is  na  fit  to  tie  the  warst  shoe-strings  o*  the  hetch  and 
mighty  princess,  Whuppity  SUmie^  •*  Gin  a  fluff  o'  gunpowder  had 
come  out  o*  tlie  grnnd,  it  couldna  hac  gart  the  fairy  loup  heichcr  nor 
she  did;  j.yno  doun  she  came  again,  diunp  on  her  shoe-Iieols,  and 
whurliu'  round,  she  ran  down  the  brae,  scraiohm'  for  rage,  like  a  houlet 
chased  wi'  the  witches." 

In  the  {Swedish  variant,  given  in  Thorpe's  Ynlc'Tide  Stories,  on- 
titled,  '*  The  Girl  who  could  spin  Gold  from  Clay  and  Long  Straw,'** 
the  mother  sets  her  on  the  roof  of  their  cot  that  she  might  be  shamed 
by  folks  seeing  her  sloth.  The  king's  son,  as  he  rides  by,  sees  the 
fair  spinner,  and,  ui^king  why  she  is  there^  is  told  by  the  mother 
ironically  that  she  is  so  cleVer  as  to  be  able  to  spin  gold  out  of  clay 
and  long  straw.  He  then  said  that  she  should  be  his  wife  if  this 
were  true,  and  forthwith  carried  her  to  the  palace  to  make  proof  of 
her  skill*   Left  in  her  maiden-bower  with  straw  and  clay,  she  wept 

•  Pp.  zi.  169* 
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sore,  when  a  d«fonned  little  old  man  appeared,  and,  asking  why  she 
sorrowed,  gave  her  a  pair  of  gloves  wherewith  she  could  spin  gold, 
saying  that  he  wonld  retnm  the  next  night  and  claim  her  as  his  wife 
if  she  conld  not  tell  his  name.  Despair  mode  her  consent,  and  forth- 
with she  began  to  spin  the  stuff  into  gold.  But  although  there  was 
joy  throughout  the  j)aluco  at  this,  there  was  grief  in  the  maiden's 
heart,  and  this  the  prince  sought  to  drirc  away  when  he  caino  back 
from  the  chase  in  the  evening,  telling  her  how  he  had  seen  a  little 
old  man  dancing  round  a  bush,  and  singing  this  song : 

"  To-daj  I  the  malt  shall  grind, 

To-morrow  my  wedding  shall  be. 

And  the  maideu  sits  in  her  bower  and  weeps  t 

bho  kuows  not  what  I  am  called. 

I  am  called  Titteli  Tare. 

I  am  called  Titteli  Tur©  V 

The  maiden's  gloom  was  iiuw  turned  to  gladness;  and  at  night, 
when  the  hunchback  came,  she  sprang  up,  saying,  *'  Titteli  Tuie  1 
Titteli  Ture  I  here  are  your  gloTcs."  Upon  this  the  dwarf,  furionsly 
angry,  leapt  through  the  air,  taking  with  him  the  roof  of  the  honse. 

In  the  Tariant  from  German  Hungary,  a  woodcutter  is  in  such  dire 
straits  for  food  that  he  takes  his  daughter  to  the  forest,  promising, 
like  the  uncle  in  our  classical "  Babes  in  tibie  Wood,**  to  return  to  her 
soon.  The  child  wandered  flower-gathering,  till,  wearied,  she  foil 
asleep  ;  and  on  waking,  finding  herself  alone,  she  wept  bitterly,  and 
ran  hither  and  thither  in  .setirch  of  her  father.  Then  there  appeared 
a  dwarf,  clad  in  grey,  at  sight  of  whom  she  was  affrighted,  but  ho  so 
coaxed  away  her  fears  that  she  agreed  to  live  with  him  as  his 
daughter  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  tree.  One  day  the  mannildn  told 
her  that  he  had  recommended  her  to  the  ^ueeti  as  a  waiting-maid ;  and 
soon  after  this  the  queen's  son  csme  home  firom  the  wars  and  fell  in 
lore  with  her.  When  the  dwarf  heard  this,  he  said  that  the  king 
must  find  out  his  name  before  he  would  consent  to  the  wedding;  and, 
returning  to  his  tree>dwelhng,  lit  his  fire,  and  skipping  round  it, 
sang : 

"Boi],pot,lMill 
Tlie  king  knows  not— aU  the  asme— 
Winterkolble  is  my  name." 
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Tbe  king  in  his  trouble  bad  gent  one  of  his  servants  in  quest  of  the 
name  ;  and,  as  lack  would  have  it,  the  servant  beard  the  song,  and 
ran  back  to  the  castle  with  the  good  news.  When  the  dwarf  camCf 
the  king  greeted  him  with  the  words,  "  Welcome,  Father  Winter- 
kolble,"  and  thereupon  the  outwitted  one  gaTe  his  consent. 

In  a  Lower  Anstrian  yariant  a  king  proclaims  his  wish  to  marry  a 
girl,  no  mutter  liow  low-born,  i>rovided  that  she  has  eyes  and  bair 
jet  black.  Amongst  the  crowd  that  tlironged  boforc  the  king's  palace 
not  one  coulil  be  found  who  bad  tliese  charms.  But  a  charcoal- 
burner's  dauglitor,  who  was  possessed  of  the  coveted  features,  made 
her  way  to  the  castle,  where  a  dwarf  met  her,  and  asked  what  she 
would  give  him  if  she  became  qaeen«  I  have  nothing,"  she  re* 
plied.  Then,**  said  he,  "  thou  wilt  be  queen,  but  thou  mnst  know, 
at  the  end  of  three  yearsi  that  my  name  ia  Eruaimiigeli ;  if  not,  thou 
art  mine."  The  maiden  found  faTonr  in  the  king's  ejcs,  and  happy 
were  the  days  till,  as  the  three  years  drew  to  an  end,  she  found  that 
sbe  had  forgott«'n  the  dwarf's  name,  and  madness  fell  upon  lier,  the 
cause  whereof  nhe  bid  from  the  king.  On  the  lust  day  but  one  of  tbe 
third  year  the  king's  forester  went  l)unting,  and  saw  a  dwarf  daucing 
in  malicious  gieo  before  a  lire,  and  singing : 

She  kuowi)  uot— oh,  what  jollity  1— > 
My  name  is  Krozimugcli." 

This  he  told  to  the  qneen,  who  was  weU-nigh  beside  herself  for 
joy  ;  and  when  the  next  day  the  dwarf  came,  he  wonld  gire  her  but 

three  guesses;  ''and,"  said  he,  **  if  tliou  dost  not  guess  right,  thou 
art  mine."  Tlio  queen  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me  it  is  SteOfel."  Tbe 
dwarf  leaped  for  joy,  and  cried,  Mi?sfd  !  "  Then  the  (pieen  said: 
"  It  is  l>eitle."  Again  he  made  a  bound,  and  cried  again,  "  Missed  1 " 
Then  the  queen  said,  quite  carelessly:  "Then  it  is  Kruzimiigcli.'* 
When  he  heard  this,  he  burst  without  a  word  through  the  wall  into 
the  open  air,  and  smce  then  all  effort  to  fill  up  the  hole  has  been 
Tain. 

In  another  Lower  Austrian  variant  from  Modling  a  witch  gires  a 

girl  fine  dresses  for  the  court  ball,  bargaining  for  her  first  child  in 
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payment,  or  tho  alternative  of  finding  oat  the  witch's  nnme  within 
a  year.  The  girl  becomes  a  queen  and  a  moUier,  and  as  the  dreaded 
time  for  fnlfilment  of  the  oontract  draws  near,  she  is  relieved  by  a 
cotirtier  telling  her  that  lie  heard  a  witch  in  the  forest  singing  over  a 
canldron  a  song  of  exnltation  that  the  queen  does  not  know  she  is 
called  Siperdintl. 

A  niiiiibcr  of  closely- correspondintc  stories  from  neiglibouriDg 
districts  could  bo  citid,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that  abstracts  of  them 
are  given  in  tlie  notes  to  Veranlokcn's  collection  of  folktales  from 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  from  which  the  foregoing  are  quoted.*  In 
some  of  these  stories  the  devil  in  disguise,  as  in  the  variant  from 
Cornwall,  takes  the  place  of  witch  or  fairy,  granting  certain  favours 
on  the  condition  that  his  name  is  fottnd  ont  within  a  given  time, 
nsnally  seven  years.  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  outwitted.  Pro- 
bably some  of  the  stories  are  echoes  of  the  many  medieval  legends  of 
the  "  stupid  beast,"  as  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  called  him,  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  devil  being  the  main  featnre  in  the  popular  conceptions 
of  him  in  the  ^liiUlle  Aues.  In  connexion  with  thif,  the  Austrian 
talc  just  cited,  in  which  Kruisimugeli  bursts  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  which  could  never  be  blocked  up  again,  reminds  ns  oT  one  of 
the  legends  of  a  charch-hmlding  devil  given  by  Qrimm.  The  fiend 
had  bargained  for  the  soul  of  the  first  who  should  enter,  so  a  wolf 
was  driven  through  the  door,  when  the  devil  in  a  rage  flies  up 
through  the  roof,  and  leaves  a  gap  that  no  mason  can  fill  up.f 

The  Magyar  variant  of  Rnmpebtiltekin  bears  the  title  of  <'Tlie 
Lazy  Spinning  Girl,  who  hcean'.e  a  Queen. "J  A  woman,  angry  with 
her  (laughter  for  tli-liking  spinning,  chased  her  from  home.  As  they 
ran,  a  prince  passed  by  in  his  carriage,  and,  hearing  what  was  the 
matter,  offered  to  take  the  girl  to  his  mother.  Tliis  done^  he  put  her 
into  a  large  shed  filled  with  flax,  and  told  her  that  he  would  marry 
her  if  she  s|>un  all  of  it  within  a  month.  For  three  weeks  she  sat 

*  Ih  the  Land  of  Murrrfif.   (Swan  SonneiuBchcia  and  Co,  1884.) 

t  Tent.  Mtjilwl.    l«,2l  (^Kng.  trans.) 

X  Miiytjar  FeUMnlt;   Kr  ipf  and  Jones,  p.  46i 
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i<ile,  fretting  over  tlio  task,  until  ono  night  a  mannikin,  Imt  linlf  nn 
cU  ill  height,  slipped  in  and  oflercd  to  spin  the  flax  for  her  in  a  week 
if  she  would  promise  to  go  with  him  should  she  not  find  out  his  name 
within  t^at  time.  She  egreed,  and  one  day  in  the  last  week  a  man- 
aerrant  who  bronght  her  food  told  her  that  he  had  seen  a  little  man 
in  the  forest  who  was  leaping  from  bongh  fo  bongh,  spinning  a  thread 
and  humming  to  himself,  "  my  name  is  Dancing  Yargalneka.  My 
wife  will  be  good  spinster  Sue."  The  dwarf  came  that  evening  with 
part  of  liis  work  done,  and  asked  the  girl  if  she  Imd  learned  what  his 
name  was,  but  she  said  nothing.  On  the  last  night  he  bronght  the 
remainder  of  the  work  in  a  three-wheeled  barrow,  and  on  asking  her 
to  gness  his  name  she  answered,  "  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  Dancing 
Vaigalnska/'  whereupon  he  rushed  off  as  if  somebody  had  pulled  his 
nose* 

The  sequel  to  this  stotyin  which  three  women-beggafs,  deformed  in 
▼arious  ways  through  spinning,  come  to  the  wedding  feast  for  alms, 

when  the  sight  of  them  causes  the  king  to  command  that  every  dis- 
taff, spinning-wheel,  and  spin'lle  be  broken  and  Lurnt,  resembles  the 
sequel  to  the  variant  from  Plenderson,  and  also  to  "  A  Various 
Whuppity  Storie  "  in  Chambers's  collection,  in  which,  after  the  laird 
has  seen  six  wee  wrymouthed  spinning  ladies,  he  orders  that  all  the 
spinning  wheels  be  burnt,  lest  his  bride  becomes  disfigured  by  their 
use.  The  three  spinners  haye  their  correspondences  in  Grimm's 
BoutehM  TaUi,  No.  14,  in  Dasent's  <*  Three  Aunts,"*  in  **  The 
Aunts"  in  Portuguese  Folk  TaUsJ^  in  «  La  Bella  Impronta/'  or  •»  The 
Beautiful  Glutton,"  in  Tuscan  Fairy  Talcs^X  "The Three  Little  Crows 
each  with  something  Biggin  Thorpc,§  Ijnsk,|[  and  other  collections.^ 
In  Wentworth  "Webster's  collection  of  Basque  Folktale*:,**  a  mother 
is  beating  her  lajsy  girl,  when  the  lord  of  a  castle  hard  by,  who  is 
passing  at  the  time,  asks  why  the  girl  cries,  and  was  told  that  her 

•  p.  198  (.1ril  F.ditn.) 

t  P.  79.    Folklore  Soc.  1882,  p.  79.  %  P.  43, 

§  Yule  Tide  Stories,  p.  170,  also  312. 

II  Fblkhre  tfRtmc,  p.  378,         ^  Cf.  UsaSanfm,  p.  S}62,  «i. 

**  Batque  LegmdB,  p.  56. 
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prcttiuess  made  her  indolent.  The  usual  incidents  of  the  girl  being 
offered  marriage  if  she  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  within  a  given 
time,  and  of  a  witch  who  cornea  to  her  aid  and  baigaina  to  complete 
the  task  if  the  girl  can  remember  her  name,  Marie  Einkitonnt  in  a 
year  and  a  daj,  follow.  The  wedding  takee  place,  bat  sadness  falls 
upon  the  bride  as  the  year  end  draws  near,  despite  grand  festivals 
held  to  gladden  her  B])irits.  At  one  of  these  an  old  woman  knocks 
at  the  door,  when  the  servant  tells  her  why  so  many  feasts  nro  given, 
and  the  womnn  says  that  if  the  lady  had  seen  what  she  had  seen  she 
would  laugh  free  enough.  So  the  old  woman  is  brought  before  the 
company  and  tells  how  she  had  seen  an  old  woman  leaping  and 
bonnding  from  one  ditch  to  another,  and  singing  all  the  time, 
**  Honpa,  honpa,  Marie  Kirikitonn,  nobody  will  remember  my  name." 
Whereupon  the  bride  became  merry-hearted,  rewarded  the  old  woman, 
and  told  the  witch  her  name  when  she  came  for  fulfilment  of  the 
bargain. 

Tracking  certain  common  elements  eastward,  we  have  in  Sagas 
from  the  Far  East  *,  ft  talc  entitled*'  Tlie  Use  of  Magic  Langnage,"in 
which  a  king  sends  his  sou  on  trarel  that  he  may  gain  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  The  prince  is  accompanied  by  the  son  of  his  father's  chief 
minister,  who,  on  their  return,  envions  at  the  snperior  wisdom  of  the 
prince,  entices  him  into  a  forest  and  kills  him,  the  dying  prince 
uttering  one  word  Abaraschika,  When  the  murderer  reaches  the 
palace  he  tells  the  king  how  the  prince  fell  sick  and  died,  and  that  he 
had  but  time  to  utter  the  above  word.  Thereupon  the  king  summons 
his  seers  and  magic  ians  and  threatens  tliom  with  deatli  if  they  do  not 
within  seven  days  interj)rct  the  meaning  of  Abarnschika.  The  limo 
granted  them  liad  wdinigh  expired  when  a  student  came  beckoning  to 
them,  bidding  them  to  weep  not,  for  he  had,  while  sleeping  beneath 
a  tree,  heard  a  bird  telling  his  young  ones  not  to  cry  for  food,  since 
the  Khan  would  slay  a  thousand  men  on  the  morrow,  because  they 
could  not  tell  him  the  meaning  of  Abaraschika,  which  was  this :  "  My 
bosom  friend  hath  enticed  me  into  a  thick  grove  and  hath  taken  away 

•  P.  167. 
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my  life."  When  this  wu  made  knoim  to  the  king,  he  dismissed  the 
condemned  men  with  presents,  and  pat  the  chief  minister  and  his  son 
to  death. 

In  the  leehindieyariant  from  Symington's  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketehet 

of  Far  or  nnd  Iceland*  a  peasant  who  lias  many  sheep  gires  the 
wool  to  his  Avifo  to  spin  dnring  the  winter,  but  she  is  lazj,  and 
neglects  her  work.  An  old  witch  comes  bepering",  nnd  in  return  fur 
alms  bargains  to  make  the  wool  into  cloth  by  the  fir?t  day  of  summer, 
the  wife  agreeing  to  tell  the  witch's  name  in  three  gnesses  in  lien  of 
any  payment.  As  the  sammer  neara^  the  wife  becomes  ill  with 
anxiety  abont  fnlfilling'her  contract,  and  confeeses  the  cause  to  her 
hnsband.  Boon  after  this  he  loses  his  way  in  the  mountains,  and, 
omhearing  a  Toice  in  the  hollow  of  a  cliif,  peeps  in,  sees  an  old 
woman  spinning,  and  hears  her  introdnee  her  name,  Gilitmtt,  into  her 
snatches  of  song.  Wli«  n  he  Lro(  s  lionie  he  sa3*s  nothing  to  his  wife 
till  the  day  that  the  witcli  is  to  l-ring  back  tlie  clotli.  On  \\ox  arrival 
the  wife  gives  two  wrong  guesses,  but  at  the  third  guess  suggests 
GiUtrutt,  whereupon  the  witch  Calls  down  thander8track,and  presently 
disappears  to  be  ncTermore  seen. 

The  intimate  correfpondences,  both  in  ontline  and  detail,  between 
certain  of  the  foregoing  yariants  which  are  found  widely  apart,  as 
e.  the  Magyar  and  the  Scotch,  tempt  ns  to  speculation  concerning 
the  origin  nnd  transmission  of  the  tale.  Bat  one  can  only  repeat 
the  altornntive  theories  which  liave  been  framed  to  explain  the  general 
question  of  folktale  origin  and  diffusion,  and  it  i?  jiretty  well  agreed 
that  this,  with  the  profoundly  intercstini,'  <[uesiion  of  race  move- 
ments, contacts,  and  mixtures,  which  lies  at  tho  back  of  it,  cannot  be 
dealt  with  until  our  materials  are  more  complete,  nnd  subjected  to 
the  scientific  treatment  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  outset. 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  brief  allosion  to  some  possible  germs 
of  the  ^  Rumpelsttltskin "  story  which  may  be  detected  in  archaic 
legend. 

In  Northern  Saga  king  Olaf  desired  to  bnUd  a  church  greater  than 

♦  Pp.  240-244. 
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any  yel  seen,  but  laclvcd  tlic  treasure  witlial.  As  he  walked  'twixt 
liill  and  dale  ho  met  a  troll,  who,  when  he  heard  tlie  king's  wish, 
offered  to  build  tiie  church  for  him  within  a  given  time ;  stipulating 
tlmt  ho  was  to  hare  the  sun  and  moon,  or  Olaf  himself,  in  payment. 
The  king  agreed;  the  chnieh  was  to  be  laige  enoagh  to  allow  seren 
priests  to  preach  in  it  at  the  same  time  without  distnrbing  one 
another;  and  erelong  the  etmctnre  was  finished,  except  the  roof  and 
spire.  Perplexed  at  the  teims  he  had  acceded  to,  Olaf  once  more 
wandered  oyer  hill  and  dale,  when  Buddenly  he  hoard  a  child  cry 
from  within  a  mountain,  while  a  giant-woman  quieted  it.  with  these 
words,  "  Hush,  hush,  to-morrow  cnmes  thy  father,  "Wind  and  Weather, 
home,  bringing  both  sun  and  moon  or  saintly  Olafs  self."  Over- 
joyed at  this  discovery,  Olaf  turned  home.  Seeing  tliat  the  spire  waa 
jost  fixed,  he  cried,  "  Wind  and  Weather,  thou  hast  set  the  spire 
askew,*'  when  instantly  the  giant  fell  off  the  ridge  of  the  roof  with 
a  fearfnl  crash  and  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces,  which  were  nothing 
but  fltntstones.*  In  Swedish  legend  a  giant  promises  to  build  a 
church  for  the  White  Chiist  if  Laurenttns  can  find  out  his  name, 
othei-wise  he  must  forfeit  his  eyes.  As  in  the  Olaf  lutceml,  the  giantess 
is  overheard  hushing  her  crying  child  ami  uttering  the  giant's  name.f 

Then  there  are  the  questions,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  riddles,  with  penalties  attaching  to  failare,  which  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  old  northern  ]>oetry.  Of  these  we  may  cite  examples 
from  the Alviss-mal"  and  the  "  Waftbrudnismal,"  adopting  the 
versions  given  in  Vigfusson  and  Poweirs  Corpus  Poetieum  Boredle, 
the  one  and  unsurpassable  authority  upon  Icelandic  Sagas. 

Allwise  the  Dwarf,  having  entrapped  the  gods  into  a  promise  of 
giving  him  Freya  to  wife,  comes  to  claim  her,  but  one  of  the  Anses 
(prubal'Iy  Wingi,  i.e.,  Woden,  for  tlie  frank,  blunt,  character  of  Thor 
wnnhl  by  no  means  suit  the  part,  though  Wingthor  is  found  in  the 
MIS.)  contrives,  by  playing  ou  his  philological  vanity,  to  keep  him 

*  Grimm,  71  Jf.  647, 548 . 

f  Cf.  Amafloo*s  Tertandic  Ltgemt$^  p.  49,  where  the  story  bingm  en  the 
name  of  the  htii'der  in  **  Who  built  Refnir  Cbnrrh  '*? 
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answering  questions  till  the  son  rises,  and  its  tajs,  falling  on  him, 
tarn  him  to  stone.* 

In  the    Wafthmdnis-mal/*  Woden,  disgnised  as  a  mortal  under 

the  name  of  Ganger,  visits  tlic  Lriant  Wafdirudiii  (Web-strong)  to 
find  ont  wbat  lie  knows  of  sacred  lore.  The  disputants  airrocd  that 
the  one  who  failed  to  answer  any  qnestion  put  to  him  by  the  other 
should  forfeit  his  life.  After  a  time,  the  pretended  Ganger  asks  tho 
gianty  "  What  did  Wo.lon  whisper  into  Balder*8  ear  ere  he  was  home 
on  the  pjre  ?  '*  when  Wafthrndni  has  to  confess  himself  yanqnished.f 
One  is  reminded  of  the  songnlnel  hetween  tho  defeated  Jonhahainen 
and  the  storm-begotten  WiiinamSinen  in  the  third  rone  of  the 
Kal^vala. 

We  may  leave  such  references,  for  whatever  thoy  may  bo 
worth,  as  clues  to  the  origin  of  Rumpelstiltskin ;  and,  reluct- 
antly avoiding  digressions  on  topics  suggested  by  subordinate  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  as,  e.g.,  the  origin  of  spinning,  often  ascribed  to 
denissens  of  the  forest  and  the  under-world,  deal  with  its  philo- 
sophy as  indicated  by  the  central  idea  of  all  its  Tariants,  the  nuelens 
ronnd  which  the  incidents  have  gathered.  This,  put  into  fewest 
words,  is  the  notion  that  the  name  of  any  being,  whether  hnman  or 
superhnman,  is  an  integral  part  of  that  being;  and  that,  to  know  it, 
puts  it«  owner,  whether  he  be  deity,  ghost,  or  man,  in  the  power  of 
another,  often  involving  destruction  to  tin  named.  It  is  a  ]>art  of 
that  general  confusion  liotween  names  and  tilings  wliidi  is  a  nniversnl 
feature  of  barbaric  modes  of  thought,  an  ever-{»r(\sent  note  of  uncul- 
tured intelligence;  a  coufnsion  which  attiibutes  the  qualities  of  living 
things  to  things  not  living,  and  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  fetishism, 
and  idolatry;  of  all  witchcraft,  shamanism,  and  other  instruments, 
which  were  as  keys  to  the  inrisible  kingdom  of  the  feared  and 
dreaded.  Such  enlaiged  reference  would,  howerer,  occopy  a  volnme,} 
audit  must  sufiBce  for  our  present  purpose  to  deal,  and  eren  that  yery 

*  CL  P.  J?  i.  81;  11ioipe*a  yinthem  JiyiheL  i.  8,  not^,  2h  i.  96,  note, 
t  a  P.  B.  i.  69,  and  cf.  *' IBnip  HeidreVt  Riddles,*'  p.  93. 

X  An  admirnblc  summary  is  given  by  Dr.  Tylor  in  the  chapter  on  "Images 
and  Maine%"  in  his  Earl\f  JHUtary  of  Mankind, 
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briefly,  with  the  superstitions  clastering  around  names  among  barbaric 
and  fjnasi-rivilized  peoples. 

1.  The  belief  in  the  interdependence  of  iiamei  and  penona  ia 
evidenced  in  the  mjstical  ideaa  of  ancient  peoples  concerning  the 
names  of  their  deities.  To  the  Mohammedan,  *'  Allah  **  is  bnt  an 
epithet  of  the  **  great  name/*  known  only  to  apostles  and  prophctR, 
who  work  miracles  through  it ;  deep  reverence  for  the  name 
"  Vuhwch,"  or  *'  Jehovah,"  led  the  Jews  to  «nl)!«titutc  "  Adonal  "  in 
its  placo,  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  comiaiuui  in  [jcviticus,  xxiv.  IG. 
It  £,'cnorally  appeals  simitly  ns  "the  nnnie  "  ^^lien  reforrcJ  to  in  Uub- 
binical  writings.  A  rather  doubtfnl  tradition  says,  that  "  Jehovah  " 
was  uttered  bnt  once  a  year  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and,  according  to  Maimo- 
nides,  it  was  spoken  for  the  last  time  by  Simon  the  Jast.  Henceforth, 
says  the  Talmnd,  he  who  attempts  to  prononnce  it  shall  have  no  part 
in  the  world  to  come.  Jewish  legend  tells  how  Solomon,  beginning 
t4>  titter  the  sacred  name,  made  heaven  and  earth  qnakc ;  and  the 
wondors  wrought  by  tJcsus  are  ascribed  by  an  old  Jewish  >vrit«'r, 
aulhor  of  Trtldoth  Jesu,  to  his  bavin,!:,'  abstracted  the  InefTabb^  Xanic 
and  concealed  it  in  his  thigh.  Vedic  literature  shows  the  inijiortant 
part  played  by  the  mystic  word  ♦*  Ora"  in  the  development  of  Brah- 
manism.  The  real  name  of  the  Chinese  sage  is  so  sacred  that  it  is 
a  statutable  offence  to  prononnce  it.  Gommisstoner  Yeh,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  said,  <'Tien  means  properly  only 
the  material  heaven,  bnt  it  also  means  8hang-Te,  supreme  mler, 
Qod  ;  for  as  it  is  not  lawfnl  to  nse  his  name  lightly,  we  name  him  by 
his  dwellin^r-place,  which  is  in  Tien."  ^  Cognate  ideas  acconnt  for 
the  llonian  practice  of  keeping  the  name  of  the  tntel.nry  deity  of  the 
city  secret,  the  divulging  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Valerius 
Soranns  his  life.  riiny,t  quoting  an  earlier  author,  says  that  it  was  a 
practice  with  the  Romans,  when  besieging  a  town,  to  win  the  support 
of  ita  tutelary  deity  by  offering  him  a  place  in  their  Pantheon;  and, 

t  xxfiii,  4, 
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to  secure  themselves  against  a  like  danger  of  traitoroua  action  on  the 
part  of  their  own  guardian  god,  the  nnme  was  iie?er  dirnlged.  If  we 
find  snch  ideas  preralent  among  the  higher  races,  we  may  a  fortiori 
expeet  to  find  them  among  lower  races ;  nor  is  the  difference  in  such 
ideaa  alwajs  one  of  degree.  The  barbaric  belief  that  the  spirits  know 
folk  by  their  names  is  active  among  cirilueed  people  wherever  anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions  of  deity  prevail.  To  snch  it  is  not  matter  of 
doubt  that  He  knows  each  one  l>_y  name,  as  He  is  recorded  to 
have  known  men  of  olden  time,  addressing  tlicm  thereby,  and 
even  altering  their  name*  If  we  iucline  to  accej  t  the  testi- 
mony of  spiritualists  we  may  find  like  correspondences  between 
barbarian  and  civilized  in  the  belief  that  to  name  the  spirits 
is  to  invoke  their  appearance,  an  idea  sarviving  in  the  saying, 
I  "Talk  of  the  devil  and  you'll  see  his  home,**  and  illustrated 
by  the  legend  of  the  Norse  witches  who  tied  np  wind  and 
foul  matter  in  a  bag,  and  then,  undoing  the  knots,  shouted  Wind 
in  the  devils  name,"  when  the  hurricane  swept  over  land  and 
sea  ;  aiul  also  by  the  recipe  for  stopimiir  a  witch*!'  dance  and  (lis|>ersing 
the  dancers  by  utterini;  thi^  namo  of  Uml  or  Christ,  We  may  not 
therefore  feign  surprise  when  wo  hear  thai  in  Borneo,  when  a  child  is 
ill,  its  name  is  changed  so  as  to  confuse  or  deceive  the  had  spirits,  to 
whom  all  diseases  and  death,  which  last  is  rarely  regarded  as  a  natural 
event  by  the  savage,  are  ascribed.  Among  some  South  American 
tribes,  when  a  man  dies,  his  friends  and  kinsmen  change  their  names 
so  as  to  elude  death  if  he  comes  after  them,  or  to  prevent  the  departed 
spirits  being  attracted  back  to  earth  by  hearing  the  old  name.f 

Intimat*'ly  connected  witli  this,  there  fnre.  is  the  univeri;al  reluctance 
aiaoni;  barhnric  people  to  spt-ak  of  tlie  dead;  a  feeling  shared  in 
modified  form  by  ourselves,  as  expressed  in  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning^s 
lines  on  Clowper : 

*'  Named  softly  as  the  honselmld  name  of  one  whom  Ood  hath  taken." 

The  Fuegians,  Darwin  tells  ns,  never  mentioned  the  names  of  the 

•  Gen.  xvii.  '»  ;  xxxii.  28  ;  Kx«m1.  xxiii.  17. 

f  Cf.  I)i>rm:u»'3  Primitirc  Snpirftitiom,  p.  ir>4,  for  several  illostrutinns  of 
thi8. 
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dea«1  ;  among  the  Connecticut  tribes  it  was  a  capital  off  once ;  among 
the  Noribern  tribes,  when  a  death  occnrred,  if  a  relation  of  tlic  deceased 
Kas  bbsent^  bis  friends  loitered  along  the  road  by  which  he  was 
expected,  so  as  to  tell  him  the  news  and  thus  prerent  him  naming 
the  dead  on  his  retnm.  Im  Hinm  says,  that,  althoogh  tlie  Indians  of 
British  OniaDa  have  an  intricate  system  of  names,  it  is  of  little  nse, 
in  that  owners  have  a  very  blrong  objection  to  tcllint^  or  ii.->in^'  llicm, 
a[>parcnlly  on  the  groiin  1  that  the  name  is  part  of  the  num,  and  that 
he  who  knows  it  hus  part  of  the  owner  of  that  name  in  his  power.* 
Morgan  says  that  among  the  Iroquois,  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  his 
name  oonld  not  be  used  again  in  the  lifetime  of  bis  oldest  snnriving 
son  without  the  consent  of  the  latter.f 

niostrations  of  this  could  be  mnltiplied  ad  ir^nUum,  bnt  it  u 
obriousy  without  further  evidence,  that  with  a  uniTersal  belief  in 
spiritnal  agents,  and  the  identification  of  name  with  behtg,  such 
practices  as  those  cited  must  arise,  practices  of  which  the  adage,  "  De 
mortuis  nil  nii^i  bonum, '  i.e.  lest  Lis  ghost  liarui  you,  emlxnlies  a  sur- 
vival. Hence  tlic  adoption  of  euphemisms,  in  which  con ij alimentary 
phrases  are  employeil  in  place  of  such  as  might  grato  or  annoy,  "good- 
<mien  words,"  as  the  Cantonese  call  them,  J  the  most  familiar  example 
of  which  is  the  title  of  Eumenides  or  "  gracious  ones  "  given  to  the  ^^.^^'^^-^ 
Furies.  The  Dyaka  of  Borneo  speak  of  the  small  pox  as  the  **  chief  * 
or  ''jangle  leareSf**  and  the  Cantonese  call  it  ^  heavenly  flower  '*  or 
"good  intention**;  in  Annam  the  tiger  is  called  "grandfather*'  or 
**  lord;"  in  the  forty-sixth  rune  of  the  KaJevala,  which  celebrates  the 
slaying  of  the  boar,  he  is  aiklresscd  in  profuse,  flowing  metaphor,  as 
♦*  forest-ajjple,"  "  u'olden  light-foot,"  "  lioney-pawod."  In  Thorpe's 
Northern  Mythology,^  a  list  of  both  dead  and  living  things  which  ^J^/tr-'''^ 
are  to  be  called  by  euphemistic  names  to  arrest  evil  influences  is 
given,  and  perchance  a  survival  of  this  dread  exists  in  the  modem 
housewife's  notion  that  if  one  comments  upon  some  household  god 

*  Amrrng  flu  Indians  of  Ouiana,  p.  220* 

t  Ancient  S<'cirtfj,  p.  79. 
%  Folklore  JUcard,  iv.  80. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  83.   And  see  CUlaway's       Sklct,  p.  3,  n. 
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quick  destracUoa  follows.      I  was  only  yesterdAji"  she  will  tell  you, 
talking  alioQt  the  years  we  had  had  that  china  senpioe,  and  now  it 
is  smashed  to  atoms  V* 

2.  The  reluctance  to  utter  names  extends  to  those  of  the  living 
in  descending  scale  according  to  rank.  For  example,  in  China, 
the  ming  or  projHT  name  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  sacred,  and 
must  bo  f^pclt  dilVorently  during  Lis  lifetime.*  Althoiigli  given  in 
the  prayer  ofiered  at  the  imperial  worship  of  ancestors,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  be  written  or  prononnccd  by  any  subject.  The  Tabitians 
display  like  superstitions  reverence  by  a  custom  termed  Te  pi.  **  They 
cease  to  employ  in  common  language  those  words  which  form  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  sorereign's  name  or  that  of  one  of  his  near  rda- 
tives,  and  inreht  new  terms  to  nu^'ply  their  place/'f  In  Siam, 
Bumiab,  and  other  eastern  countries,  the  like  snbstitniion  of  epithet 
for  the  royal  name  prevails,  and  '*  in  IVJyncsia  the  prohibition  to 
mention  chiefs'  uamcs  has  even  impressed  itself  deeply  in  the  language 
of  the  ij*lands."J 

In  his  Tour  to  the  Himalayas  §  Eraser  tells  how  in  one  of  the 
despatches  intercepted  during  the  war  in  Nepaul,  Gouree  Sah 
sent  orders  to  find  out  the  British  general's  name.  It  was  to  he 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  great  incantation  said  orer  it  three 
times,  and  the  paper  then  burnt  with  plum-tree  wood.  Coming  lower 
down,  we  find  that  the  Australian  has  a  strong  reluctance  to  tell  his 
real  naino  to  strangers.  Ho  lias  tlic  Kaliir,  and  among  this  race  no 
woman  may  pronounce  the  names  uf  any  of  her  husband's  male 
relations  in  the  ascending  line,  nor  even  any  word  in  which  the 
principal  syllable  of  the  name  of  her  father-in-law  occurs.|  Tlio 
Amazulu  woman,  when  addre;^sing  or  speaking  of  her  husband,  calls 
him    Father  of  So-  andnio,"  mentioning  one  of  his  children,^  tuid 

*  JMhtore  JOecatd,  ir.  74. 

t  Max  mUler,  Ze^,  o»  LtimgMttge,  VL  74. 

I  Tylor's  Sarly  Miitoiy  qf  ManUtut,  p.  14S. 

§  r.  530. 

ii  Theal'a  At^jffir  Folhlore,  201. 

CallawajT,  Belijfimts  ^ifstem  of  th€  Amatulvs,  p.  316i 
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in  like  manner  a  Hindoo  wife  speaks  of  her  husband  aa  "  He," 
*'Swnmy,'  or  "the  Mnster,"  avoiUing  mention  of  his  name.  Dorinan 
says  that  the  New  Mexican  tribes  never  made  known  their  ow  n  nanie>^ 
or  those  of  friends  to  a  stranger,  lest  these  should  be  used  in  sorcery. 
Among  the  Ojibways  husbands  and  wives  never  told  each  others' 
names,  and  the  children  were  wanied  that  if  they  repeated  their  own 
names  they  would  stop  growing.  Dobrizhoffer  records  that  the 
Abipones  of  Paraguay  would  knock  at  his  door  at  night,  and  when 
asked  who  was  thMre,  would  not  answer,  lest  enemy  or  sorcerer 
overheard  their  name.  There  must  be  like  origin  for  the  relactance 
of  which  Gregor  speaks  in  his  Folklore  of  the  A^urth-/\<ist  of  Scut- 
lan'ij^  when  folk  "  calling  at  a  house  of  the  better  c]a>>  oii  l'U=>iue.---? 
with  the  master  or  mistress  had  a  very  strong  dislike  to  tcU  iheir 
names  to  the  servant  who  admitted  them."  The  same  author  says 
that  ^  in  Buckie  there  are  certain  family  names  that  fishermen  will 
not  pronounce;'*  the  folk  in  the  Tillage  of  Goull  speaking  of  "spitting 
out  the  bad  name.*'  If  such  a  name  is  mentioned  in  their  hearing, 
they  s]jit  or,  in  the  vernacular,  "  chiff."  One  bearing  tlie  dreaded 
name  is  called  a  "  chifferoot."  If  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of  any- 
one with  such  a  name  a  circuudncution  is  n:?(?d,  a^  "The  man  it  diz 
80  in  f^o,"  or  The  laad  it  lives  at  6uch  and  such  a  place."  If  po-sible 
the  men  bearing  these  names  of  reprobation  ore  not  taken  as  hired 
men  in  the  boats  during  the  herring-fishing  season ;  or,  when  hired 
before  their  names  were  known,  have  been  refused  their  wages  if  the 
season  has  been  a  failure.  "  Te  hmna  hid  sic  a  fishin*  this  year  is  ye 
hid  the  last,"  said  a  woman  to  the  daughter  of  a  famous  fisher.  "Na, 
na,  faht  wye  cud  we?  We  wis  m  a  chifferoot^s  *oose,  we  cudnae  hae 
a  fushin*. "  In  some  of  the  Tillages  on  the  east  coast  of  Aberdeen- 
shire it  was  accounted  unlucky  to  meet  any  one  of  the  name  of  Why  to 
vlit'ii  going  to  sea.  Lives  would  be  lost,  or  the  catch  of  fish  would 
be  poor.f  In  fine,  for  these  illustrations  may  be  cited  to  wcarincsH, 
wherever  the  name  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  person  or  thing  which 
it  represents,  there  is  no  Ihnit  to  the  application.  Such  confusion 
eould  not  be  more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in  an  anecdote  which  Dr. 

•  P.  80,  t  Pp.  200,  201. 
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Tylor  quotes  from  Br.  Li'cber.   "  I  was  lately  looking  at  a  negro  who 

was  feeding  young  mocking-binls  by  tlio  hand.  *  Would  tliey  cat 
worms/'  I  asked;  'Surely  not/  ansM'ereil  the  man,  'they  arc  too 
young,  and  they  would  not  know  what  to  call  them.'"  •  That  ncL^ro 
would  find  a  kiudred  ctpirit  in  the  old  lady  who,  after  hearing  a 
lectare  upon  n5:tronomy,  said  that  fhe  could  understand  bow  the 
astronomers  found  oat  the  distances  and  weights  of  the  stars,  bat 
what  pnszled  her  was  how  thej  fonnd  oat  their  names ! 

8.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  haro  been  practised  at  birth 
and  infancy  from  time  immemorial  have  sunrlTed  long  after  their 
primitive  meaning  was  forgotten,  and  new  meanings  whereby  a  quasi* 
sauctitj  has  been  iniparteil  liave  been  jittacLeJ  tu  them.  The  ideas 
which  still  cluster  round  name-.i^ivini,'  are  tlie  diMguiKed  or  transmuted 
superstitions  akin  to  those  already  illustrate*.!.  The  custom  of  naming 
children  from  some  event  happening  at  their  birth  has  frequent 
reference  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  e.g.  in  Genesis  xxx.  11,  where 
Leah's  maid  gives  birth  to  a  son:  '*  And  she  said,  A  troop  oometfa; 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad.*'  So  Rachel,  dying  in  childbed,  calls 
the  babe  Ben-oni, son  of  sorrow,**  but  the  father  changes  his  name 
to  Ben-janiin,  son  of  the  right  hand."  finrekhardt  speaks  of  a  like 
custom  anionic  the  Bedouins,  the  child's  name  being  derived  from  some 
incident,  or  from  some  fancy  of  the  mother.f  while  among  the  Kaffirs 
the  name  of  the  day  on  whicli  the  cliihl  is  horn,  or  the  name  of  any 
beast  whoso  roar  in  thou  heard,  is  given  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  mnst  be  claimed  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
barbaric  notions  concerning  the  lastrations  which  still  accompany  the 
naming  of  the  child.  In  Abyssinia  the  baptismal  name  Is  concealed 
throughout  life,  and  in  West  Sussex  it  is  considered  unlocky  to 
divulge  a  child's  intended  name  before  ba})ti8m.| 

Although  I  have  sought,  in  collecting  the  scattered  materials  for 
illustration  of  the  thesis  of  this  paper,  for  points  of  fundamental 

•  JSdrtf  HiHarff     Mamiind,  p.  161. 

f  .Y«)tt;$  on  the  Bedouin*,  p.  55,  qnotcd  in  Gspt.  (OOW  Sir  GeoKge)  Grey's 
Trui'(U  "I  ^V.  ir.  and  IT.  AnxtraVm,  ii.  373. 
t  And  cf.  Lang's  OuUm  and  Myth:  story  of  ''llicht,  Nought, MoUuiig»"  p.  89. 
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diffarence  between  the  higher  and  lower  coliurei  the  seareh  has  been 
Tain.   One  can  find  Tariations  in  details,  and  in  their  applications,  as 

these  have  been  affected  by  the  personal  equation,  as  wo  may  call  it, 
of  peoples,  but  not  in  general  principles.  As  in  the  physical,  so  in 
the  intellectual,  there  is  no  break  in  continuity.  As  in  the  varions 
Slates  of  matter,  so  in  the  various  phenomena  of  the  uuuci,  there  is 
fundamental  unity.  As  the  higher  organisms  repeat  iu  their  cm* 
biyonio  condition  the  stagea  through  which  their  ancestral  forma 
passed,  so  the  folktale,  in  the  several  changea  which  it  nndeigoea  in 
the  proceaa  of  transmission,  presenres  traces  of  the  type  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  magic  letters  **  Abracadabra,*'  which  were  believed  to 
be  a  remedy  for  agues  and  fevers,  are  equated  witli  that  "  blessed 
word  jMesopotaniiu,"  in  which  the  old  lady  found  such  spiritual  balm. 
We  have  scampered  across  wide  areas  in  our  search  after  ideas 
common  to  those  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  "  Tom  Tit  Tot,"  and  wo 
find  its  variants,  and  tho  barbaric  notions  cognate  to  those  ideas, 
contributing  their  evidence  to  that  of  the  great  dond  of  witnesaea 
testifying  to  the  like  attitade  of  the  mind  before  like  phenomena 
which  frightened  and  bewildered  it^  until  Bcienoe  created  sympathy 
between  man  and  the  objeds  of  hia  nndiaeiplined  fears. 

Edward  Clodd. 

NoTB.— Since  revising  tbe  foiegoing  for  preas  my  friend  ICr.  H.  OoDrthope 
Bowcn  sends  roe  the  followiog  i^poslte  slory  bom  Ifr.  J.  BT.  Golleiis*s  Onide  to 

Trin'uhul,  ptihlisliuil  in  1887.— 

A  doctor  iu  a  remote  district  had  one  dny  nsi^embled  a  number  of  negro 
children  for  vaccination.  In  the  coarse  of  hi^  operations  he  caine  to  a  little 
girl,  and  the  foUowing  convenation  ensued  with  the  person  bringing  her: 

Jhetar,  «  Are  yon  the  ehUd'a  mother  7" 

Woman:  "  Tcs,  or— is  SM  derter.** 

Z>.  And  what  is  yonr  name 

W.  •«  Is  me  name  ?  " 

D.  (rather  impatiently):  **  Yes,  I  risked  you  what  is  year  name  ?  " 
W.  (hesitatingly)  "  Dey  does  caal  uae  Sal." 
A  «WeU,8alwbatr*' 

W,  (aanringly,  bat  with  a  soqtieknu  ride-gUmoe  at  a  neighbour  who  Is 

intently  taking  all  in):  "  Dcy  does  alius  caal  me  Sal." 
/>.  fretting  despemte):  "  Oh,  boUieratifmi  will  yon  tell  me  yoor  proper  name 

or  not?" 

Vol,  7.— Pabt  2.  m 
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W.  (with  mnoh  reluctance  appnmcbing  tbo  doctor,  whispers  in  the  lowest 
possible  tone  of  voice):  "  Delphino  iSeganL" 
If*  (witb  intome  diagnst) :  '*  Htm  wbj  eonldnt  jon  Mjr  lo  t " 
Mr.  GoUeuB  lemarki:  **M7  medical  friend  now  beafs  these  litde  paaaagas 
with  more  eqnasumityi  for  ha  hns  gained  experience,  and  knows  that  the  reason 
why  the  woman  was  so  rdnctaat  to  «ttcr  her  name  alond  was  that  she  believed 
she  had  an  cnemj  in  the  room  who  would  take  advantajre  of  the  circnmstance 
if  she  f^ot  hull]  of  her  true  namo,  iin<l  would  work  lior  all  manner  of  harm.  It 
is  a  fact  liiai  thaso  people  (the  negro  popuiatiuu  ot  1  rmidad)  sometiiued  actually 
foigofe  the  naoMiQl  tiieir  near  velationa  bom  hearing  and  uing  them  ao  Utile." 
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JOHN  GLAICK,  THE  BRAVE  TAILOR. 

HE  following  tale  baa  been  given  me  by  Mr*  W.  Copland, 
schoolmaater,  Tortorston,  near  Peterbead,  Aberdeenshire. 

He  learned  it  forty-five  yeare  ago  from  his  father,  who 
was  seventy  years  of  age,  ami  lived  in  Stricben,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  north-east  of  Aberdecnshiret 
The  reader  will  see  that  it  is  not  told  in  the  dialect  of  the  district. 

John  Glaick  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  like  a  man  of  spirit  he  grew 
tired  of  bis  tailoring,  and  wished  to  follow  some  other  path  that  wonld 
lead  to  honour  and  fame.  This  wish  showed  itself  at  first  rather  in 
dislike  to  work  of  all  kinds  than  in  any  fixed  line  of  aetioni  and  for  a 
time  he  was  fonder  of  basking  idly  in  the  son  than  in  plying  the 
needle  and  scissors.  One  warm  day  as  he  was  enjoying  his  case,  he 
was  annoyed  by  the  flics  alighting  (tn  his  bare  ankles.  Ho  hrcuiglit 
his  hand  down  on  them  witli  force  and  killed  a  goodly  number  of  the 
plague.  On  counting  the  victims  of  ids  valour,  he  was  overjoyed  at 
bis  snccess ;  his  heart  rose  to  the  doing  of  great  deeds»  and  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  saying;— 

m3 
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Weel  done!  John  Glaick. 

Killt  fifty  flew  (flies)  at  ao  straik.** 

His  resolution  was  now  taken  to  cut  out  his  path  to  fortune  and 
honour.  So  he  took  down  from  its  resting-place  a  rusty  old  sword 
that  had  belonged  to  some  of  his  forebears,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
adfentnres.  After  tniTelling  a  long  way,  he  came  to  a  conntty  that 
was  much  troubled  by  two  giants,  whom  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
meet,  and  strong  enough  to  oreroome.  He  was  soon  told  of  the 
giants,  and  learned  that  the  king  of  the  country  had  offered  a  great 
reward  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  iu  marriage  to  ihe  man  who 
ehonld  rid  liis  land  of  tliis  scourge.  John's  heart  rose  to  the  deed, 
and  he  offered  himself  for  the  service.  The  great  haunt  of  the  giants 
was  a  wood,  and  John  set  out  with  his  old  sword  to  perform  his  task. 
When  he  reached  the  wood,  he  laid  himself  down  to  think  what  course 
he  would  fdlow,  for  he  knew  how  weak  he  was  compared  to  those  he 
had  undertaken  to  kill.  He  had  not  waited  long,  when  he  saw  them 
coming  with  a  waggon  to  fetch  wood  for  fueL  He  hurriedly  hid 
himself  In  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety. 
Feeling  himself  safe,  lie  peeped  out  of  Lis  hiding-placo,  and  watched 
the  two  at  work.  Thus  watching  he  formed  his  plan  of  action.  He 
picked  up  a  pebble,  threw  it  with  force  at  one  of  them,  and  struck 
him  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head.  The  giant  in  his  pain  turned  at  once 
on  his  companion,  and  blamed  him  in  strong  words  for  hittmg  him. 
The  other  denied  in  anger  that  he  hsd  thrown  the  pebble.  John  now 
saw  himself  on  the  highway  to  gain  his  reward  and  the  hand  of  the 
king's  daughter.  He  kept  still,  and  carefully  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  another  blow.  He  soon  found  it,  and  right  against 
the  giant's  head  went  another  pebble.  The  iiijurcti  ^'utui  luil  on  his 
companion  in  fury,  and  the  two  belaboured  each  other  till  they  were 
utterly  tired  out.  They  sat  down  on  a  log  to  breathe,  rest,  and 
recover  themselves.  While  sitting,  one  of  them  said,  -*  Well,  all  the 
king's  army  was  not  able  to  take  us,  but  I  fear  an  old  woman  with  a 
rope's  end  would  be  too  much  for  ns  now.'*  **  If  that  be  so,"  said 
John  Glaick,  as  he  sprang,  bold  as  a  lion,  fhmi  his  hiding  pUce, 
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"What  do  you  say  to  Jolin  Glaick  wi'  his  aul  roosty  soord?"  So 
saying,  lie  foil  upon  tlicni,  cut  off  their  h»>ails,  and  roturnod  in 
triumph.  Ue  received  the  king*8  daughter  ia  marriage  and  for  a 
time  lived  in  peace  and  happiness.  He  nerer  told  the  mode  he  fol- 
loired  in  hie  dealing  with  the  giants. 

Borne  time  after  a  lebellion  broke  out  among  ilie  snhfects  of  hie 
faiheF-in*Iaw.  John,  on  the  strength  of  his  former  valiant  deed,  was 
diosen  to  qnell  the  rebellion.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  bat  he 
conid  not  refuse,  and  so  lose  his  great  name.  He  was  mounted  on 
the  fiorcest  horso  that  "  ever  saw  Kun  or  wind,"  and  set  out  on  his 
desperate  tasiv.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback,  ami  he 
soon  lost  all  control  of  his  fiery  steed.  It  galloped  off  at  full  speed, 
but,  fortunately,  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel  army.  In  its  wild  career 
it  passed  under  the  gallows  that  stood  by  tlio  wayside  The  gallows 
was  somewhat  old  and  frail,  and  down  it  fell  on  the  horse*s  neck. 
Still  no  stop,  bnt  alwajs  forward  at  forioos  speed  towards  the  lebels. 
On  seeing  this  strange  sight  approaching  towards  them  at  such  a 
speed  they  were  seised  with  terror,  and  cried  ont  to  one  another, 
"There  comes  John  Glaick  that  killed  the  two  giants  with  the  gallows 
on  his  horse's  neck  to  han<]^  us  all."  They  broke  their  ranks,  fled  in 
dismay,  and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  their  homes.  Thus  was 
John  Glaick  a  second  time  victorious.  Happily  he  was  not  put  to  a 
third  test.  Tn  due  time  he  came  to  the  throne  and  lived  along,happj, 
and  good  life  as  king. 

Waltsb  Gbboob. 
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THE  CLEVER  APPRENTICE. 

1 TE  following  8toi7  was  given  me  by  Mr.  A.  Copland,  school- 

master,  Tyrie,  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  originally  from  Keith, 
a  town  and  parish  in  Daiiffshire. 

A  Bhnojiiakrr  onrc  cni,'agerl  an  apprentice.  Ashort  time 
after  tlie  apprenticeship  began,  the  shoemaker  asked  the  boy  what  ho 
would  call  him  in  addressing  him,    Oh,  Iwouldjast  call  yon  master,'* 
answered  the  apprentice.  '*  No,**  said  the  master,  «  yon  most  call  me 
master  above  all  masters." 
Oontmned  the  shoemaker,  *^  What  wonld  yon  call  my  ironsers  ?^ 
"  Oh,  I  wonld  csll  them  tronsers.*' 
"  No,  you  must  call  them  stnm lifers." 
**  And  what  would  you  call  my  wife  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  wonld  call  lier  mistresf?." 
"  No,  you  must  call  her  the  fair  Lady  Permoumadam." 
**  And  what  would  you  call  my  son  ?" 
"  Ob,  I  wonld  oall  him  Johnny." 

Kob  yon  must  call  him  John  the  Great.** 
**  And  what  would  yon  call  the  cat?** 
**  Oh,  I  wonld  call  him  pussy.'* 
**  No,  you  must  call  him  Great  Carle  Gropus." 
*'  And  what  would  you  call  the  fire  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  woiihl  rail  it  tire." 
"  No,  yon  must  call  it  Fire  Evangelist." 
**  And  what  would  you  call  the  pcatstack  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  would  jnst  call  ic  peatstack.** 
**  Ko,  yon  mnst  call  it  Monnt  PotSgo.** 
«  And  what  wonld  yon  call  the  well  V* 
"Oh,  I  wonld  call  it  well.** 
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"  No,  you  must  call  it  The  Fair  Fountain." 

"  And,  last  of  all,  what  would  you  call  the  house  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  would  call  it  honse." 

"  No,  you  must  call  it  The  Castle  of  Mungo." 

The  Bhoemftker,  ai^ter  gniag  this  lesson  to  his  sppreniicei  told  him 
ibat  the  first  day  be  had  oceasion  to  use  all  these  words  at  once,  and 
was  able  to  do  so  without  makiDg  a  mistalra,  the  apprantieeship  would 
be  at  an  end. 

The  apprentico  was  not  long  in  making  an  occasion  for  using  tho 

words'. 

One  morning  he  got  out  of  bed  before  his  master,  and  lighted  the 
fire;  he  then  tied  some  bits  of  paper  to  the  tail  of  the  cat,  and  threw 
the  animal  into  the  fire.  The  cat  ran  out  with  the  papers  all  in  a 
blaae,  landed  in  the  peatstack,  which  caught  fire. 

The  apprentice  hurried  to  his  master  and  cried  out,  ICaster  aboye 
all  masters,  start  up  and  jump  into  your  struntiferB,  and  call  upon  Sir 
John  the  Gi«at  and  the  fair  Lady  Pennoumadam,  for  Carle  Gropns 
has  caugbt  boM  of  Fire  Evangelist,  and  he  is  out  to  Mount  Potago, 
find,  if  you  don't  i^et  lielp  from  the  Fair  Fountain,  the  whole  of  Castle 
Miiiigo  will  lie  l)urno(l  to  the  ground.'* 

bo  ends  the  story  of  Carle  Gropus. 

I  have  heard,  about  Keith,  the  word  Carle  Gropusused  as  a  bugbear 
to  keep  children  quiet,  and  also  for  a  big  stupid  man,  youth,  or  boy. 

Waltbb  Grboor. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RED  RIDING- 
HOOD. 

HE  following  Bcchuana  tale  has  some  points  of  likeness  to 
the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.    It  was  taken 
down  by  MM.  Arbousset  ct  Daunias  (Voi/age  (TKxplora' 
/i<n>  an  Nord-eft  de  la  Colonic  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Espe'rance, 
Paris,  1842.    P.  UQ,sqq.) 
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A  man  had  a  daughter  called  Tst^lane.  One  day  he  set  otY  with 
his  family  and  his  flocks  to  seek  fresh  pastures.  But  his  daughter 
would  not  go  with  him.  She  said  to  her  Tnothcr,  "I  won't  go.  Our 
hoaae  is  so  pretty,  with  the  white  and  red  beads,  that  I  can't  leave 
it."  Her  mother  said,  "  Mj  child,  since  yon  are  nangbty,  yon  may 
stay  here  all  alone,  bnt  ehnt  the  door  fast,  in  case  the  Marimos*** 
a  tribe  of  cannibak — "  come  and  eat  yon."  With  that  she  went 
away.  Bnt  in  a  few  days  she  came  back,  bringing  food  for  her 
danghter.  "  Tselane,  my  child,  Tselanc?,  my  child,  take  this  bread, 
and  eat  it."  "  I  hoar  my  mother,  I  hear.  My  mother  si)eaks  like  an 
ataga  bird,  Tike  the  tsm  re  coinintjr  out  of  the  wood."  For  a  long 
while  the  mother  used  thus  to  bring  food  to  Tselane.  One  day 
Tselane  heard  a  gruff  voice  saying,  "  Tselane,  my  child,  Ts^an^  my 
child,  take  this  bread  and  eat  it."  Bnt  she  laughed  and  said,  "  That 
gmff  Toice  is  not  my  mother's  voice;  go  away,  nanghty  Marimo.'* 
The  Marimo  went  away.  He  lit  a  big  fire,  took  an  iron  hoe,  made  it 
red  hot,  and  swallowed  it  to  dear  his  voice.  Then  he  came  back  and 
trit'd  to  beguile  Tselane  again.  But  he  could  not,  for  his  voice  was 
still  not  soft  enough.  So  he  went  and  licatod  another  hoe,  and 
swallowed  it  red  hot  like  the  lirst.  Then  he  came  back  and  said  in  a 
still  small  voice,  "  Tselane,  my  child,  Tselane,  my  chee-ild,  take  this 
bread  and  eat  it/'  She  thought  it  waB  her  mother's  voice,  and 
opened  the  door.  The  Marimo  pnt  her  in  his  bag  and  walked  off. 
Soon  he  felt  thirsty,  and,  leaving  his  bag  to  the  care  of  some  little 
girls,  went  to  get  some  beer  in  a  villi^ge.  The  gitls,  peeping  Into 
the  bag,  saw  Ts^an^  in  it,  and  ran  to  tell  her  mother,  who  happened 
to  be  near.  The  mother  let  her  daughter  out  of  the  bap,  and  stufted 
it  instead  with  a  dog,  scorpions,  vipers,  bits  of  broken  pots,  and 
stones.  When  the  Marimo  got  home  witli  his  hiif^  and  0})cned  it, 
meaning  to  cook  and  eat  Tselane,  the  dog  and  tlie  vipers  bit  liim,  the 
scorpions  stnng  him,  the  potsherds  wounded  him,  and  the  stones 
bmised  him.  He  nished  out,  threw  himself  into  a  mud>heap,  and  was 
changed  into  a  tree,  in  whose  bark  the  bees  made  honey,  and  in  spring 
the  young  girls  came  and  gathered  the  honey  to  make  honey-cakes. 

J.  G.  Frazer. 
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TABULATION  OP  FOLKTALES. 


IllK  following  is  a  List  of  Books  which  the  Society  is 
'  icsirous  of  having  tabulated  n«?  soon  ns  possible.  The 
names  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  do  cortain 
Tol  limes  are  set  opposite  the  titles  of  the  books  ia  the 
column  proirided  for  the  purpose.  The  rrmainingToliimes,  where  there 
18  no  name  of  a  tabulator  inserted  in  the  colnmn,  require  Tolnnteen, 
and  any  one  desirona  of  asaiBting  in  the  work  ia  requested  to  commnni- 
cate  to  the  Director  the  name  of  the  Tolnme  or  Tolumes  chosen. 


BUBOFE. 

Auistria. 


liniaiu  and 


Vcmnlckcn's    In  the  Land  of  Miurrels," 

Folktales  from  Aostris  and  Bohemia. 

1884.   (60  tttlea.) 
Campbcirs  "Popular  Tales  of  the  West 

Hijjhiands,"  1800-  18ri2.    (80  tales.) 
Chambers*  "  r.)|iii]ar  Rbymca  of  Scotland/' 

1841.    (up.  48-108.) 
Folklore  Society's  naUieatiooi :  duefl7 

*•  Record  "  and  **  Jonmal." 
Goest'8   MAbinogion."    1 877. 
HttlUwell't  **Nnr8ery  Rbjmes  and  Nnrsery 

Tales  of  Old  England."   (pp.  1 4  f,  •»(>  l.) 
Uoat's  "ropular  Komancea  of  the  West  of 

England.*' 

Crnker's  "  Fniry  Legends  of  Mlaod.** 

1820-1826.   (38  tales.) 
Joyce's  "  Old  Celtic  Romaneea  >'  1879. 
Kennedy's  "  T.e.r 'ndary  Fictions  of  the 

Irish  Celts.  '   18G&  (10  tales.) 
Kennedy's  "Pirerfde  Stories  of  Ireland.** 

1870,  (51  tales.) 

Kennedy's     Bardic  Stories  of  Ireland." 

1871.  (10  tales.) 

Wilde's  Ancient  lisgends,  Mjstic  Chnnno, 
and  SoperstitioDS  nf  Ireland.*'  2  vols. 
1887. 


Mb.  ALVino  Nun. 


Mb.  OenisB. 


Mb.  J.  J.  FOBTBB. 

Mb.  H.  B.  Wbbat- 

LEY. 


MBBb  QOMlf 
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Finland 

Qvmaaj 

Greece 

Hungftiy 

loeland 


Italy 


Norway 


Poftngal 

Rouninnia 

Rnssinn  and 
blavunic 

Serbian 


*'  Snomen  Kansan  sataja  ja  tannoita/*  Tales 
and  Stories  of  the  Finnish  people,  col- 
lected by  Salmelainen,  pnbhshed  by  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society. 

Grimm's  *'  Household  Tales,"  translated 
by  Mrs.  Margoiet  Hunt.  2  vols.  18b4. 
(200  tales.) 

Lauder's  ♦*  Legends  and  Ti  li  -  of  the 
Harz  Mountains."    1881.    (71  tales.) 

Geldart's  "  Folklore  of  Modern  Greece." 
1884.    (30  talcs.) 

Jones  and  Kropfs  "  Mnjirar  Folktales." 
Folklore  Society,  {J/ii  talcs.) 

Amnson's  "  Icelandic  I^egendB,*'  truiBlAtcd 
by  l*owell  and  Magmuson,  2  Tola. 
1864-1866. 

Symington's  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Faroe  and  Iceland."  1662.  (folktales 
in  Appendix.) 

Bmlc'k   Folklore  of  Borne.'*   1874.  (137 

tnIo«!.) 

Bosk's  "  Household  Tales  from  the  Land 

ofHofer.*'  (Tirol.)  1871.  (22  tales.) 
Crane's    Italian  PopiiUr  Tales."  1885. 

(109  talcs.) 
"Tnaean  Feiry  Teles.*'  n.  d.  (10  talcs.) 
"Gesta  Ronmnoniiii."    1877.    M^  l  talcs.) 
I>asent'8    Popular  Tales  from  the  Horse." 

1888  edition.  (69  tales.) 
Dasciif  M  "  Tales  from  the  Fjeld.*'  1874. 

(51  tales.) 

Thorpe's  «•  worthern  Mytholo^."  Vols.  2, 

3.  185MS52. 
Thorpe's  "Yule-Tide  Stories."  Bohn's 

edition.   (74  tales.) 
"Portud^neseFolktales."  F.L.8.1882.  (30 

talcs.) 

"Koumanian  Fairy  Tales  and  Lcgcmls." 

1881.   (11  tales.) 
KnlHton's ''Rnssian  Folktales."  1873.  (61 

Naake's  "  Slarooie  Faiiy  Take."  1874. 

(40  tales.) 

Denton's  "  Serbian  Folklore."    1874.  (26 

talc^.) 

Bnsk\s  "  Patrafia-s,  or  Spanish  Stories." 

1870.    (.'>1  tales.) 
Middiemorc's  "  Spanish  Legendary  Teles." 

ISS.-.  (:50talc-.) 
Mouteiro's  "  TalL>«»  uiid  Popular  Legends 

of  the  BoJMiius."    1SS7.   (IS  tales.) 
Went  worth  Wcl.vtcr's    Basque  Legends." 

1877.    (16  talcs.) 


Hon.  Jno.  Abss- 

CBOHBT. 


Miss  KOALF£  Cox. 


Mb».  Gommb. 


Mb.  Edward 
C!lodd. 


MlB8  BABCLAT. 


Miss  Babclat. 
Mb.  O.L.APPBBSOH. 


Ma.  Edward 
Clodd. 


Mb.  j.  W.  C^mbie. 
MB.J.  W.CBOMBIK. 
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ASIA 
AxabiA(?> 
China 

India 


Japta 

KiBhinir 
Mongolia 
Penia 


Tibet 


Bnrton^a  (Jjuij)  "  Aiabian  Nights."  6 

vols. 

Deny'8 Folklore  of  China."  1876.  Chap- 

ters  xii.  and  xiii. 
Giles's  "  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 

Stndio."   2  vols.   1880.   (  talee.) 
"  Bi  lpai,"  PaUei  ol.  (EcLJaeobB.)  (39 

David^s  "Bnddhist  Birth  Stories.**  Vol. 

1.    1^80.    (10  talcs.) 
Dr.  ^lorris's  translation  of  "  Jatakas/'  in 

Folklore  Joomal,  vols.  iii.  It. 
Day's  "  FoUctales  of  Bengal.**  1883.  (22 

tales.) 

Frere's  « Old  Decean  Days."  1870.  (24 

tnles.) 

"  Uitopadesa,"  translated    by  Johnson. 
1867^ 

Sastri's  '<  FolUora  in  Sontliem  India.** 
1884-1886. 

Sastri's  **  Draridlan  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." 1886. 
Stokes's '  Indian  fairy  Tales."  1880.  (30 

tales.) 

"  Stream  of  Story."  (Kath&-sarit-Sagaf».) 
Temple's     Lcigends   of    the  Panjat.** 

1883. 

Temple's  «<  Wide-Awake  Stories."  1884. 

(47  tales.) 

(Captain  Temple  has  supplied  tabula- 
tions of  these:  vid.  pp.  348-385.) 
Thomhill's  *'  Indian  Faiiy  Tales."  1888. 
(26  tales.) 

Chamberlain's  «  Aino  Folk  Tales.**  Polk- 

loroSocie^.    1BH8.    (43  tales.) 
Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan."  1874. 
(23  talee.) 

Knowlcs's  '<  FoUdales  of  Kashmir."  1888. 
(64  tales.) 

Bnsk*^  **  Saisras  from  the  Far  East.*'  1873. 

(23  talcs.) 

Clonston's  "Book  o£  Siudib&d."  1884. 
(84  tales.) 

Comparetti's  "  Book  of  Sindibnd."  Folk- 
lore Society.   1882.    (26  tales.) 
GibVs  "History  of  the  Forty  "^euirs.** 

1886.    (iO  tnlos.) 
Schiefncr'ft  "  Tibetan  Talcs,"  translated  by 
Ralston.  1882.  (60  tales.) 


Mb.  W.  F.  Kibby. 


} 


Rkv.  Db.  Mobris. 
Miss  Mbndham. 

UlflS  LAB27BB. 

Mb.G.  L.  App£;b8on. 


Miss  Lakneb. 


Miss  Mendham. 
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AUSTRAUA, 
STO. 

AwtnlUk 

New  Zealand 


AFmCA. 


AlfERICA. 


Biongh  Smyth's  "  AhorigiilM  of  Yktorift.** 

Vol.  I.  pp.  423.483. 
Shortland'8  "  Troditiooi  and  Snperstitions 

of  thf  Now  Zcalandcre." 
White's  "  Ancient  Uutoiy  ol  the  Maori." 

Vols.  i.  ii. 

Grev  s   •  Folyneaiaii  Mytbology."  1866. 

(23  tales.) 

Gill's  "  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  Soath 
PMiflc,"  1876. 


BIcek's  "Hottentot  Fables  and  Tklea." 

1864.    (42  tales.) 
Callaway's    Zulu  Nursery  Tales."  18G4. 
(49  taW) 

"  South  Africa  folklore  Joaraal.*'  Vol  I. 

1879. 

Steeve*s  ''Swahili  Titles.**    1873.  (18 

Tbeal's  Kaffir  Folklore."  1882.  (21 
tales.) 

Bretfii  » I.«gcnds  of  British  Oniana.** 

n.  .1. 

Lcltuid's  "  Algoaqoin  Legend«."  1884. 
(72  tales.) 

Kink's  '*  Talcs  and  Tnulitloiis  of  tb«  Eski 

mo."  1875.  (loO  tales.) 
Dasent's  **  Tales  firam  the  None;*  pp.  425- 

443. 

♦*  Ananzi  Stories." 

(Note. — The  co-operation  of  the  American 
Folklore  Society  in  this  work,  .so  far  :is 
books  on  North  and  South  American 
Folklore  are  concerned,  is  inrited  and, 
therefore,  only  three  or  four  representa- 
tire  collections  are  cited  here.) 


MlBSKST. 

MrasKsT. 

Mr.G.L.Apfkb;8017. 
MusKbt. 
Miss  Key. 


Mr.  .Tohn  Robinson,  Mr.  Clouston,  niul  tlic  Rev.  Walter  Gregor  have 
also  sent  their  names  in.  The  books  they  choose  will  be  uot«d  in  the  nei^t 
number  of  the  Journal, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CUSTOMS,  &o. 

The  following  are  the  present  axrangementa  for  this  work.  Further 
asustanoe  is  reqaiied 


Snbjects  of  Analjwu. 

Name  el  Penan  Analydng. 

Auiiual    aud  bird 

sapeniikionB 
Ri?Ar  spirits  . 
Fire  saperstitioiis  . 

1  Mr.  Qomme* 

I 

Folk  medicine 

The  ReY.  E.   P.    Larken,  Gatton  Tower, 

Death  and  Banal 
customs 

Reigatc. 

Rer.  W.  Gregor,  Pitsligo,  Fraaerburgh, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Oeimaii  parallels  . 

Q.  Langen,  Cologne. 
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NOTES  A3SD  QUERIES. 

Spanish  Folklore. — From  Mr.  G.  E.  Bonsor,  ^ho  lias  been  for 
M  iiH'  time  engaged  in  excavating  a  Roman  necropolis  at  Carmuiia, 
in  kSpain,  I  learned  in  couversation  the  following.    At  Carmona,  on 
St.  John's  Day,  the  people  make  boutires,  and  ait  round  them  all 
night.   On  one  day  of  the  year  boys  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  are 
stripped  naked,  their  bodies  isze  smeared  with  glae,  and  in  the  glue 
feathers  are  stnok.  Thus  disgnised,  they  are  known  as  demons,  and 
nm  abont  fimn  honse  to  honse,  the  people  trying  to  avoid  them  and 
to  bar  their  houses  against  them.   At  a  wedding  sweetmeats  are 
strewn  on  the  floor,  and  the  jjcuple  dance  on  them.    A  Spanish  gip-^y 
will  on  no  account  look  at  a  corpse  or  remain  in  the  house  with  one. 
When  one  of  his  family  dies,  he  immediately  quits  the  bouse;  if  he  is 
decoyed  into  a  house  where  there  is  a  dead  body,  and  ho  discovers  it, 
his  horror  is  very  great.   The  instrument  which  is  used  instead  of 
the  church-hell  for  sometime  before  Easter  consists  of  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tongues  suspended  within  it.  When  the  wheel  is  whirled 
round  the  tongues  strike  against  it  and  produce  a  loud  clattering 
noise.   Every  church-tower  Is  provided  with  one  of  these  clappers,  as 
the  churcli-bells  may  not  be  rung  till  the  very  moment  when,  it  is 
calcuhited,  the  Resurrection  took  place ;  then  the  music  peals  and 
the  bells  ring  out.    This  custom  of  substituting  clappers  for  bells  is 
now  confined,  Mr.  Bonsor  believes,  to  Spain,  and  is  no  longer  prac- 
tised in  France;  though,  as  I  have  shown  {Folklore  Journal,  vi.  p« 
210),  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  observed  in  France  as  late  as  ^e 
first  quarter  of  this  century.   In  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  Spain 
Mr«  Bonsor  once  came  upon  some  men  engaged  in  divining  by  water. 
A  glass  vessel  containing  water  stood  in  their  midst,  and  one  of  them 
was  interpiYtuig  to  the  ro^t  tiie  uuicus  given  by  the  water,    Tlic  men 
were  very  much  in  earnest ;  and  Mr.  Bon.sor  found  that  any  attempt 
to  make  light  of  the  proceeding  might  have  had  serious  consoq^ueuces* 
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This  mode  of  divinatioii  seems  to  l>e  the  lekanomantaaf  or  diTmation 

by  water,  described  by  Psellns.  Sec  Bouclie-Leclercq,  Histoire  de  la 
Ditinatinn  dans  VAntiqmtey  i.  p.  155.  The  poorer  jx'oifle  sleep  on 
the  lloor,  wlierc  in  snmmor  they  are  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  vii>er;*; 
to  guard  thcmsclres  against  these  creatures  the  people  sleep  with 
garlic  in  their  pockets.  Garlic  is  not  commonly  eaten  in  this  part 
of  Spain.  J,  G.  FsazBB. 


Breakfasting:  at  the  Plough  Tail,  etc — ^Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  of 
Tkinitj  CoUege,  Cambridge,  sends  the  following  letters  for  insertion 
in  the  Journal: — 

**  ilt  Caledonian  Oesoent,  EdmboxKh,  Jannaiy  88, 1889. 

Dbab  Sib, — had  not  foi^otten  the  Folklore,  bat  I  was  waiting 
for  infonnation  as  to  two  dates.  I  like  to  be  as  exact  09  potMe; 
and  when  I  find  when  my  grand-nncle  died,  who,  I  believe,  was  the 

last  in  the  district,  if  nut  tlic  hist  in  Seothmd,  wlio  obbervcd  that 
custom  of  breakfasting  at  Uie  plough-tail  ou  tlic  first  day  that 
the  plough  was  yoked  in  spring,  and  when  the  woman  died  who 
welcomed  her  visitors  in  the  name  of  Freja,  I  shall  write,  with 
details. 

<«  Meanwhile  I  shall  quote  the  ihyme  abont  the  yellowhammer 
osed  hj  children  in  Aberdeenshire: 

'*  Yallow,  yallow,  yarhn*, 
Drinks  a  dnip  o'  deeTilVbleed, 
Ilka  Monday  momin'.*' 

In  Aird*s  Old  Bachelor  in  tht  Old  ScoUith  Village,  chap,  xt.,  the 
following  version  is  given  as  used  by  children  in  the  west  of 

Scotland: 

**  Hnlf  a  paddock,  half  a  toadf 
ilulf  a  yellow  yorUng, 
Cries  for  a  drup  o'  the  deil's  bloid, 
Etocj  Monday  morning.** 

Supply  tliu  word  rather  after  toad,  and  you  have  the  usual  number 
of  halves  to  a  whole. 
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"Do  you  know  George  ITendereon's  Popular  Rhj/mes,  Sa^mg^,  and 
Proverbs  of  the  Cmintij  oj  Berwick^  with  illustmttve  A'otes  (1856)  ? 
If  not,  the  following  qaotation  may  interest  you :  *  We  have  been 
credibly  informed,  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact^  that  the  operation  of 
Booring  above  the  breath  was  inflicted,  or  attmpted  to  be  inflicted, 
upon  the  person  of  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Girran, 
residing  in  Anchencrow,  so  late  as  the  oommencement  of  the  preterit 
century.  This  atrocioas  deed  was  done  by  a  neighbouring  laird, 
because  he  imagined  that  the  poor  woman,  who  was  gleaning  in  his 
fii'Uls  at  lilt'  time,  was  uf  raisiiig  u  wind  to  bhakc  his  corn 

the  poor  laird,  doubtless,  had  heard  the  rhyme, 

**  In  the  town  of  Anchencraw, 
Where  the  witches  bide  aV 

repeated  a  hundred  times  in  childhood,  and  been  informed  that '  scor- 
ing above  the  breath'  (drawing  a  gash  across  the  brow)  would  render 
their  spells  innocuous ;  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  able  to  throw 
aside  the  teachings  of  childhood,  even  in  times  of  '  advanced  thought.' 

"  If  I  could  be  of  any  use  in  collecting  folklore  it  would  give  me 
much  pleasure. — ^Yours  faithfully,  Bobsrt  Matbbsoit. 

**  41,  CaledonkD  Oeseent,  Edinburgh,  March  t,  1869. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  that  there  has  been  in 
sending  you  my  remarks  about  the  stiikin  o'  t/ie  pkuch.  I  liavn  not 
been  able  to  learn  as  yet  the  date  of  my  grand-uncle's  death,  but 
certainly  tlic  custom  in  question  would  bo  continued  down  to  at  least 
1828,  for  ho  was  alive  then. 

M  The  first  yoking  of  the  plough  in  spring  was  fonnerly  called  the 
striUn'  o'  thepUuchf  but  it  had  bst  this  name  before — am  sur^^ 
1845,  otherwise  I  would  remember  hearing  it.  I  never  heard  it 
except  tm'cef  from  two  different  persons,  on  different  occasions,  and 
only  with  reference  to  the  obsolete  custom  of  breakfasting  at  the 
plough-tail  iit  the  first  yoking  in  spring. 

**  They  ploughed  in  those  days  with  wooden  ploughs  and  owsen" — 
often  with  twelve  oxen  to  a  plough;  and  a  gauUsman  (or  goadsman), 
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as  weU  as  a  plonghman,  was  necessary.  Each  gandsman  had  a  pecu- 
liar whistle,  known  to  the  catUe  in  his  cbargo.   The  gandsmen 

prided  themselves  on  their  skill  in  whistling,  and,  as  it  differed  in 

power  as  well  as  beauty,  they  were  valued  accordingly.  A  valley  was 
made  '  blithe  with  plough  and  linrrow,'  my  uncle  told  me  ;  quite 
otherwise  in  his  young  days  than  now.  The  plirasc  '  whistling  at  the 
plough,'  refers,  1  think,  to  the  gaadsmeo,  and  not  to  the  holders  of 
the  stilts. 

*«  My  ande  told  me  that  his  father  (it  was  at  a  farm  called  New- 
higgingf  in  the  parish  of  Brmnblade,  Aberdeenshire)  was  once  very 
angry  with  him  for  daring  to  propose  that  they  should  dispense  with 
the  ceremony  of  breakfasting  at  the  plough,  at  a  first  yoking  in  the 
spring,  on  account  of  unpleasant  ^weather :  it  was  imlittpeiuable 
that  the  family  should  breakfast  at  the  ]»lough-tail  ;  and  cheese 
(never  taken  at  breakfast  on  other  occasions)  was  iiidifipen'^ahh' ; 
and  it  was  indispensahle  that  the  gaudsnian,  after  breakfast,  should 
g«t  a  'knievelock  o'  cheese'  in  his  pocket  to  gnaw  at  (chaw  at) 
doriog  the  day. 

At  first  I  took  this  frHi  of  my  grand-uncle's  for  a  pecuUarism, 
like  Dr.  Johnson*s  touching  the  lamp-posts;  but  a  man  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Gartly  told  me  that  hit  father  also  obsenred  the 
custom  most  religiously,  and  that  the  whole  family,  after  breakfast, 

wlidi  the  plough  started  again,  exclaimed,  *  Gweed  (i.e.  Lord),  speed 
iLe  plough  !*  Once,  instead  of  saying  Gwad,  he  most  w  ickedly  and 
unadvisedly  said  Deif,  and  his  failier  chased  him  through  the  field, 
caught  him,  and  gave  him  what  made  him  feel  and  fear,  and  not  do 
the  like  I  This  is  all  I  know  about  Hhe  striking  of  the  plough.* 
The  question  arises:  Is  it  not  the  remains  of  some  solemn  sacrifice  or 
religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  a  diriuity  presiding  orer  agriculture  7 
My  uncle,  when  a  lad,  and  this  other  man,  when  a  lad,  though  they 
did  not  say  so,  would  probably  know  that  their  fathers  were  laughed 
at  for  their  condnci,  and  were  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  as 
*  the  auld  mear  maun  dee  in  some  man's  barm,'  so  it  is  with  old 
customs  too. 

'*The  following  will  perhaps  interest  you  as  much  as  the  above. 
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The  late  Mr.  Clmrlp?;  U.  Smitb,  rector  of  Montrose  Acadeniy,  toKl  me 
tliat  his  motlier  (who  hved  at  Canonbie,  in  Dumfriesshire)  had  a 
habit  of  saying  to  visitors,  on  their  entering  the  house,  '  Come  awa, 
Freya  I '  Mr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  It  meant  originally,  *  Come 
awa,  in  tho  name  of  Freya  *  (the  BcandinaTian  goddesa).  When  he 
asked  his  mother  what  she  meant  by  '  Freya,'  she  said,  *  Oh  1  it*s 
only  jaist  a  kind  word.*  I  see  from  Vigfnsaon's  Icelandio  Dictionary 
that  Ilmfreyja  means  a  housewife^  lady^  miHre$8y  and  so  '  Come  awa, 
Freya' — which,  I  may  mention,  Mrs.  Smith  pronounced  frey^ya^ 
might  originally  mean,  *  Come      a,  mistrejts.' 

*'  111  connection  with  the  above,  the  wnnl  '  Gliyoinv,'  iLsed  by 
Carlyle's  mother  about  the  sume  time,  in  the  same  district,  may 
interest  yoo,  9.  Carlyle's  Lift  in  London,  it,  p.  331. — I  am,  Sir,  yonrs 
faithfolly,  **  Bobcat  Mathxbon." 

An  old  Boudinftviin  Cnstoni.— The  ancient  festiTal  of  Ui>bellya 
was  celebrated  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Lerwick,  Thi-  festival  dates 
back  to  Scandinavian  times,  and  is  generally  supposed  tj  be  so  nauitU 
because  it  marked  tlic  termination  of  llie  Yule  holidays,  being  the 
twenty-fourth  day  from  Christmas.  The  occasion  is  generally  cele- 
brated at  Lerwick  by  a  torchlight  procession  of  masqueradcrs,  and  the 
display  on  Tuesday  night  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  witnessed 
for  many  years.  There  were  about  120  torches,  borne  by  gaiaera 
dressed  in  motley  and  fantastic  garbs, — From  the  Sootemm  news- 
paper of  8lBt  Janvaiy,  1869* 
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DEATH'S  MESSENGERS.' 

TvIMM'S  ttoij  of  "Death's  MesaeDgen**  was  known  in 
Europe  as  earlj  as  the  thirteenth  centmy,  bat  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  fable-poets. 
Grimm's  legend,  as  Englished  by  Mai  gai  et  Hant,  is  s« 
follows: 

in  ancient  times  a  criant  was  once  travelling  on  a  groat  highway, 
when  suddenly  an  unknown  man  sprang  np  before  him,  and  said, 
*  Halt,  not  one  step  further  I '    *  What  1 '  cried  the  giant,  *  a  creaturo 
whom  I  ran  crush  between  my  fin  ircrf?  wants  to  block  my  way  ?  Who 
art  thoa  that  then  darest  to  speak  so  boldly  ?  *  ^  I  am  Death,'  answered 
the  other.  *  No  one  resists  me,  and  thoa  also  most  obey  my  com- 
mands/ But  the  giant  refused,  and  began  to  straggle  with  Death. 
It  was  a  long,  violent  battle ;  at  last  the  giant  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  stmek  Death  down  with  his  fist,  so  that  he  dropped  by  a  stone. 
The  giant  went  liis  way.  ami  Doatli  lay  there  conquered,  and  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  get  up  again.    '  What  will  be  done  now,'  said  lie, 
'  if  I  stay  lying  here  in  a  comer?    No  on(;  will  die  now  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  get  so  full  of  people  they  won't  hare  room  to  stand  beside 
each  other.'   In  the  meantime  a  yonng  man  came  along  the  road, 
who  was  strong  and  healthy,  singing  a  song,  and  glancing  aronnd  on 
every  side.  When  he  saw  the  half-fainting  one,  he  went  compassion- 
ately to  him,  raised  him  np,  poored  a  strengthening  draught  oat  of 
his  flask  for  him,  and  waited  till  he  came  round.   '  Dost  then  know,* 
said  the  stranger,  whilst  he  was  get tinir  up,  *  who  I  am,  and  wh'  it  is 
whom  tlion  hast  liel[»eil  on  his  logs  again?'    'No,'  answenv  the 
youth,  '  I  do  not  know  tlico.'   '  I  am  D^ath,'  said  ho;  '  I  spare  no  one, 
and  can  make  no  cxcepiion  with  thee  ;  but  that  tliou  mayst  see  that 
I  am  grateful,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  not  fall  on  thee  unexpectedly, 
but  will  send  my  messengers  to  thee  before  I  come  and  take  thee 
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away.'  <  Well/  said  the  yoath^  *  li  is  something  gained  that  I  shall 
know  when  thon  contest,  and  at  any  rate  be  safe  from  thee  for  so  long.* 

Then  he  went  on  his  way,  and  was  liglit-hcarted,  and  enjoyed  himself, 
ami  lived  without  tbougLt.  But  youth  aud  health  did  not  last  long, 
stKUi  cuiuu  bickuesses  nnd  ?ottow?,  which  tormented  him  l>y  day  and 
took  away  his  rest  by  night.  *  Die  I  shall  not,'  suid  he  to  himself, 
'  for  Death  will  send  his  messengers  i  ofore  that^  but  I  do  wish  these 
wretched  days  of  sickness  were  OTer.'  As  soon  as  be  felt  himself  well 
again  he  began  once  more  to  liye  menily.  Then  one  day  some  one 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  looked  round,  and  Death  stood 
beside  him,  and  said,  *  Follow  me,  the  hour  of  thy  departure  from  this 
world  has  come.*  'What,'  replied  the  man, 'wilt  thon  break  thy 
word  ?  Didbt  thou  not  jiromise  me  that  thou  wouldst  .scud  thy  mes- 
sengers to  me  before  coming  thyself?  I  have  seeu  none  I '  '  Silenco !  * 
answered  Death.  •  Have  1  not  sent  one  messenger  to  thee  after 
another  ?  Did  not  fever  come  and  smite  thee,  and  shake  thee,  and 
cast  thee  down?  Has  dizziness  not  bewildered  thy  head?  Has 
not  gont  twitched  thee  in  all  thy  limbs  ?  Did  not  thine  ears  sing  7 
Did  not  toothache  bite  into  thy  cheeks  7  Was  it  not  dark  before 
thine  eyes  ?  And  besides  all  that,  has  not  my  own  brother  Bleep 
reminded  thee  erery  night  of  me  7  Didst  then  not  lie  by  night  as  if 
thon  wert  already  dead  ?  *  The  man  conld  make  no  answer ;  he  yielded 
to  his  late,  and  went  away  with  Death."— (Grimm'b  IlouseJiold  TaieSf 
No.  177,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  278,  456,  457.) 

This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Latin  story  with  the  same 
title  in  the  ^Esop  of  Joach.  Camerarias,  where  Hercules  in  mentioned 
as  the  giant,  and  Pherons  the  young  man  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
Death. 

**Dk  Mortis  Kuntiis. 

"Gum  Hercules  rellquisset  snperatnm  Letum  ad  bustum  Alcestidos, 
vbi  illud  jaceret  anhelans  et  ezanimatum,  misertnm  illius  quendam 
Phersenm  qui  transiens  aspexisset,  recreasse  ipsum  et  perfeeissefemnt, 

vt  vires  pristinns  recnpernret.  Ob  hoc  beneficium  Letum  promisissc 
iili  memorium  u  se  grati  unimi,  ct  cum  non  prorsus  parccre  el  posset, 
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non  lamcn  se  oppressnrum  esse  de  improuiso  hciiefactorem  suum,  sed 
niissunira  prius  qni  monerent  qnique  indicarent  quod  {ipprupiiuiuaret 
Letum.  His  policitis  Phera'U»  elatus,  animo  secnio  vitnm  egit,  cnm- 
que  miiiim6  metneret,  Letum  ad  se  auferenduiu  adossc  cognovit 
Qacetus  igitur  ille  granisaim^  perhib«tar|  86  circamneataiii  fraude 
arripi,  et  Leta  Tanitatem  aocaasasBe :  neminem  enim  priB&tmtiasBe 
adneDtnm  ipsios.  Oui  Letua  narrant  demonstrasBe^  plarimos  se 
nniktios  ad  enm  peraeniese.  Nam  et  annos  ante  sez  felnri,  et  post 
duos  roiSQin,  graaedine  ac  destillattonibos  earn  laboraase.  Intereaquo 
siepe  cum  tns.oi,  Fa^pe  capitis  doloribns  oonflictatatn,  proximo  etiam 
anhelasse.  Qnil'ns  ouinibus  iit  accedentis  Lcti  nuntiis  non  longiflsime 
illud  abe.^se  coninioneri  drluierit.  Qnin  otiani,  inquit,  paullo  ante 
adveutuiu  meum,  germauum  iratrem  ad  te  misi,  Tctcrnosum  ilhun 
soporem,  in  quo  aUqnaniispcr  pro  mortao  iacuisti.  Ita  probata  fido 
sna,  qnodqne  promissnm  fecisset,  PhenBomlamentantem  et  mnliebriter 
emlantem  abripnit. 

Deoemur  de  raletndine  imbecillitate  et  morbis  cognoseendam 
mortalitatein,  nequo  mortem  omnibus  neoessarid  oppetendam,  niminm 
peiliorresoendam  esse/* 

The  fable  was  not  unknown  in  England.  In  L'Estrange's  Fables 
(1694)  've  find  a  story  (No.  350)  entitled,  "  An  Old  Man  tliat  was 
willing  to  put  olV  Death,"  evidently  derived  from  the  l'19th  fable  in 
the  ^sop  of  Abstemius  (1519): 

^  Am  Old  Mah  that  was  witLiNo  to  put  opf  Death. 

**  There  goes  a  story  that  Death  call'd  upon  an  old  man,  and  bad 
bim  oome  along  with  him.  The  man  excos'd  himself  that  t'  other 
world  was  a  great  jonmy  to  take  upon  so  short  a  warning,  and 
begg*d  a  little  tune  only  to  make  bis  will  before  he  dy'd.  Vlhy  (says 
Death)  yon  have  had  warning  enough  one  would  think  to  have  made 
ready  before  this.  In  truth,  rbtr  the  Old  Man^  this  is  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  saw  ye  in  my  whole  life.  That's  false  snys  Death,  for  you 
have  had  daily  exanipli^s  of  mortality  before  your  eyes  in  people  of 
all  sorts,  ages  and  degrees;  and  is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  othcy 
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peoples*  deaths  a  memento  safficient  to  make  yon  think  of  yonr  own  ? 

Your  dim  and  hollow  eyes  methinks,  the  loss  of  your  hearing,  and  the 

faltering  of  the  rest  of  your  senses,  shonlil  niiiul  ye,  without  more  ado, 
that  Death  has  laid  hold  of  ye  ahead)  ;  and  is  this  a  time  of  day, 
d'  ye  think,  to  stand  shuffling  it  off  still  ?  Your  peremptory  hour,  I 
tell  yOy  is  now  oomei  there  is  no  thought  of  a  reprieve  in  the  case  of 
Pate. 

[Moral.]  **  Want  of  warning  is  no  excuse  in  the  case  of  Death  ; 
for  every  moment  of  onr  Hres  either  is  or  ought  to  be  a  time  of  pre- 
paration for 't.** 

"  Be  behb  Mobtbm  oivfbbrb  volbbtb. 

"  Senex  quidam  Mortem,  qnrc  eum  e  vita  creptnra  advenerat,  roga- 
bat  vt  paulnlum  differret,  dnm  testament  nm  conderet,  et  cwtera  ad 
tantum  iter  necossnria  pr^paiaret.  Cui  Mors,  cur  non  inquit,  hactenns 
prcpparasti,  toties  a  me  aUmonitas.  £t  qunm  illc  earn  nunquam  a  se 
visnm  amplius  diceret,  qnnm  inqnit,  non  sqaales  tuos  modo,  qnorviu 
niiUi  fere  iam  restanti  remm  ctiVrm  innenes,  pneros^  infantes  qnotidie 
rapiebaut,  non  te  admonebam  mortiditatis  tme  ?  Gum  ocnlos  hebes- 
cere,  auditum  minni|  cieterosqtM  sensus  in  dies  dcfieere,  corpus  ingra- 
Tescere  sentiebasi  nonne  tibi  me  propinquam  esse  dicebam?  et  te 
admonitnm  n^^.    Qnare  Tlierttts  differendum  non  est. 

"  Haec  fabula  indicat  ita  viucndum,  quasi  mortem  semper  adesse 
cenuimuR.*'* 

La  Foutaine's  fable  of  "  La  Mort  et  le  Monrant  "  (bk.  viii.  fab.  i.) 
may  be  compared  with  the  above,  together  with  the  following  metrical 
Latin  fable,  entitled: 

'*  Sbmbz  bt  Mors. 

Anni'S  liorno  ccntnm  qui  fcio  compleverat  » 
Dommii  ailvcnirc  Mortem  bcnsit;  ct,  nimis 
Projwrantcr  illam  sic  agcrc  scnim,  qucrcus, 
Oravit,  nt  ne  pritks  obiro  c<';,'erit. 
Perfecta  qnhm  cascnt  sim  qao^fhtm  ocgotia: 


•  See  alst)  No.  93  ia  MythoL'ijla  ylJuo^iai,  l»y  Ncvcletus  (Franc.  1610). 
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Saltern  cxpcctaret,  dum  cx  ncpote  filii 
Brevi  fattiru  coDclnsiMet  nnptias ; 
Factoqne  rite  testamento,  ab  omnibne 
Hcmotatn  rizis  familiam  roliiiqucrct: 
Quod  si  iiiigrandum  hinc  sibi  fuissc  tam  cito 
l'r;uiiumituB  csset  .  .  .  IIic  senem  ultra  More  loqni 
Nuu  pabbu:  Funcris  habut  uiillc  nnntiof; 
Scnectus  longa,  dixit ;  ct  prwdam  abstnlit"* 

There  is  also  an  old  French  versiou  in  the  Trots  eetU  ioixant^  et  eix 
Apologues  iPEsope,  par  G.  Haudent^  1547  (ed.  Lorimer,  Bouen,  1877), 
pt.  li.  No.  156: 

**  D'vs  YiEiL  Homme  kt  de  la  Mout. 

**  Comme  la  mort  adiomnait  vn  rieilUurd 

Et  pretcndoit  le  naurer  de  8on  dard 
II  lui  pria  qn'en  cc  vnl  transitoire 
EHc  voul!5i>t  Ic  laisscr  viurc  cacuiro 
Vcu  qu  il  n'auuit  adonc  tcstamcntc 
Anau  qa*eii  riaDs  na  a'estait  demente 
De  preparer  ce  qn'appardent  de  faire 
Aiasqne  venir  en  tcl  cas  affaire 
Lay  rcqucrant  fort  d'auoir  patience 
Quo  de  son  am^     tie  pa  conscience 
East  a  penser,  auant  que  le  saibir 
Et  qua  son  corps  fairt'  aulcon  dcsplai»ir, 
Mala  eeate  mort  Inj  devanda,  ponrqnoj 
n  n'anoit  ea  de  oe  regard  en  aoj 
Quand  il  voyoit  chascun  coap  de  ses  yenlx 
QnVHc  prcnoit  anltant  ieuncs  que  vicnlx 
Et  (ju  il  n'y  a  plus  aulcnn  pemunuage 
Qui  u  present  suit  viuaut  de  son  cage 
Qtti  estott  bien  aasez  pour  Paduertir 
Qe'il  se  debnoit  a  monrir  connerdr, 
A  quojr  ne  scenat  ce  vieillard  coatredire 
Mais  s'cxcusa  tant  scullcment  par  dire 
Qu'il  n'auoit  vetir  oiicqncs  iccHe  mort 
Insinuant  quuu  viay  auroit  graiul  tuit 
D'oiusi  le  prendre,  a  la  quelle  ixplicque 
A  Iheure  meame  icelle  mort  replicque 


*  See  Fabula  JSaopiw^  by  F.  J.  Deabilloiifl,  Bk.  vii.  No.  xsiii.  (MaDheim, 
1768).  J/S»re  di  riereati^itet  p.  195,  bj  Lodovloo  Goicciardini  (Venice, 
1680),  or  Bnire*  4e  rieriatum  &t  aprit  disnia,  by  L.  0. 1606,  p^  139. 
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QoftDd  de  too  corps  la  foroe  dediner 
T'appftvaifloit  ft  tes  sentat  definer, 
N'eatott  ee  pas  chosr  a  toy  bieu  certaiiie 

Quo  ie  vonoyr  ct  cstois  fort  prochaine 
Ouy  i>oar  tout  rray  ponrtnnt  estim<?  St  crojr 
Que  io  n'aaray  cn  riena  pitic  de  toy 
Aini  te  feray  monrir  praaeiitaiiittit 
Malgrg  Km  tool  k  ton  conaentBiiieat." 

"  Lb  Moral. 

"  La  fable  nons  peult  dmoiutrer 
Qd'  ayoDs  a  Timw  «a  tolk  tosU 

Que  nom  estimoos  renoootnr 
Tonsioura  la  mort  en  noetre  porte." 

We  have  two  metrical  versions  in  English  of  **  Death's  Messengers": 
(1)  in  Arwakor's'  Select  Fables^  xiv.  bk.  iv.  (1708),  based  on 
AbsUiuius;  and  (2)  in  Mr.  Piozzi's  Autobiography  (17b5),  probably 
suggested  by  La  Foutaiue's  fable  already  referred  to. 

L 

"  The  Old  Mak  Lora  to  Dib, 
or, 

ComiDBR  T0X7R  LaTTBB-BND. 

■*  A  Wratch,  that  od  fhe  World's  nneaqr  Stage 

Had  acted  long,  er'n  to  decrepit  Age, 

At  thu  lust  Scene,  tliouglit  he  too  soon  bad  done  ; 

And  when  Death  cnird  him,  be';!:;^  he  might  Htay  OD. 

He  said,  His  greatest  lius  uess  wui>  to  Uo 

And  hop'd  the  Fates  wou'd  not  surprise  him  so; 

Bnt  ^are  him,  that  be  might  ptovidcii  make 

For  that  long  Journey  which  he  was  to  take. 

Death  ask'd  him  why  he  had  that  Work  deferr*d, 
Since  he  had  wamM  hiiu  oft'  to  he  prepar'd. 
He  answer'd,  He  had  never  ^ecu  his  Ptice, 
And  hup  d  bo  would  allow  him  Days  of  Grace. 
But  Death  reply 'd  ;  You  often  saw  me  ncari 
My  Face  in  ser'ral  Objects  did  appear; 
I  have  not  only  your  Coevals  slain, 
'Till  bnt  a  few,  a  vcr)*  few  remain; 
But  Yonnp;  men.  ('liilihni,  Xi  w  -born  infants  too, 
Aud  all  io  caution  anit  admonish  you: 
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All  to  remind  you  of  your  Mortal  Stat^% 
And      my  Cmning  woa'd  be  nire,  tho'  late. 
When  yon  perceiv'd  y<mr  Sye-beUi  sink  awey, 

Yotir  Hearing  fail,  and  e?'ry  Seiiso  decay; 
Wlicn  you  discern'^  yonr  Te<^*^i     rsakc  their  Placei 
Your  wrinkl'd  Ir'orehead,  and  your  meagre  Face  ; 
Then  you  nay  Visage,  in  your  owu.  might  see, 
Which  ereiy  Day  was  representing  Me. 

Whoi  yon  obeerT'd  your  Blood  begin  to  freeae, 
Yonr  bowing  Body,  and  your  bending  Kneea ; 
While  scarce  yoor  feeble  Legs  yonr  Weight  coa'd  bear. 
Did  not  these  Symptom??  tell  you  I  was  near? 
And  can  you  yet  pretend  to  be  surpriz'd  ? 
Then  Die,  your  Folly  shou'd  he  thus  chastia'd. 
If  'till  to-morrow,  I  your  Life  reprieve, 
Yon  'till  to-morrow  will  defbnr  to  Live: 
Aayon  have  donOf  still  yon,  from  Day  to  Day, 
Bepentanee  and  Amendment  will  delay." 

<*Thb  Mobal. 

**  Since  we  mnat  Die,  but  wherej,  la  not  dedar'd, 
We  shou'd  for  Death's  Approach  be  still  prepared: 
Onr  Life's  nncertain;  Time  shou'd  so  be  pass'd. 

As  if  each  Minnto  was  to  be  onr  last: 

Since  on  the  Way  in  which  onr  Lives  wo  spend. 

Our  future  Joys,  or  Miseries,  depend; 

They  best  for  Heav'ns  reserv  d  Abodes  prepare. 

Who  liring,  keep  their  GbuTenatiou  there. 

They  who  in  Endless  Pleasures  wou'd  on  High 
For  ever  Live,  to  Sin  must  daUy  die. 
If  onr  Rei>cntnTicc  we  procrastinate, 
Onr  good  Desires  at  iant,  will  be  too  late. 
Virtue  has  got  the  Start  in  Life's  swift  Race, 
And,  to  o'crtai^e  her,  we  must  mend  oar  I'ace  ; 
Elae,  what  we  shon*d  obtain,  we  ne'r  shall  ftnd. 
While  die  still  keeps  before,  and  we  behind.*' 

II. 

*<  The  Tbrbb  Warnimob. 

"  A  Tale. 

*'  The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  i 
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'Twas  thcroforo  said  by  ftucient  aagea, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years. 

So  mncb,  tlmt  in  onr  latter  stages, 

When  puina  grow  sharp,  mid  sickness  ragesi 

The  greatest  Ioto  oI  life  appears. 

This  grett  affflctiQii  to  believe, 

Which  all  oonfess,  but  few  perceive, 

If  old  affections  caxi*t  ptevftil, 

lie  ))Io:ii)t'cI  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  Sports  went  mnnd,  and  all  were  gay. 

On  neii;hlK)ur  Dohsnn's  weildinpf-day, 

Death  call'd  aside  the  jocund  groom, 

With  him  into  anodier  room: 

And  looking  grave.  Ton  mnst,  says  he, 

Quit  your  sweet  bride  and  come  with  me. 

With  yon,  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ? 

With  you  !  the  haplc^'s  hnnband  eried; 

Young  as  1  am;  'tis  moubtrous  hard; 

Be^es,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared: 

My  thonghts  on  other  matters  go, 

This  is  my  wedding-night  yon  know. 

What  more  he  urged,  I  have  not  heard, 

His  reasons  conM  not  well  he  ftronf^er, 

So  I)eiith  the  poor  Ueliuqueut  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 

Yet  calling  up  a  serions  look. 

His  honr-glus  tumbled  while  he  spoke. 

Neighbour,  he  said,  farewcUl    No  mora 

Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  how. 

And  further  to  RToid  all  hlamo 

Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 

To  give  yon  time  for  prcpataiion. 

And  fit  yon  for  yonr  fntnre  station, 

Three  several  wandnj^  you  shall  have. 

Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave: 

Willing,  for  once,  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grunt  n  kind  reprieve  : 

lu  hopes  yuu  ii  huvc  no  mure  to  say, 

But  when  I  call  again  this  way* 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave. 

To  these  conditions  both  oomented, 

And  parted  i>crfcctly  contented. 

What  next  the  hen>  of  otir  tnle  befell, 

IIow  long  he  lived,  how  wi.'-e,  how  well. 

How  i-ouudly  he  pursued  hia  coarse, 
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Aud  smok'd  his  pipe  and  strok'd  hia  horse 
The  williDg  nniM  ihaU  toll : 
He  thaStu'd  then*  he  hoiight»  he  sold. 
Nor  oDce  perceired  hie  growing  old. 

Nor  tlioiight  of  Death  as  near: 

His  friciub  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 

Maiiv  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

21c  pasH'd  hi^  hours  iu  peace ; 

But  while  he  fieWd  hie  weelth  ineieftie, 

While  thiu  along  lifis^s  dosly  road. 

The  hcatcn  track  content  he  trod, 

Old  Time,  whose  huste  no  mortal  qMUCes 

Uncull'd,  unheedLHl,  uuawareH, 

Brought  hiui  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now  one  night  iu  musing  mood| 

Ae  all  alone  he  aate, 

Th'  nnwekome  meeaeager  of  fate 

Once  more  hcfore  him  ilood* 

Half  stilled  with  nn«;cr  and  «tirpriae. 

So  soon  rt'turu  d  I  old  Dobson  criea. 

So  soon,  d'ye  call  it  I  Death  replies. 

Stircly,  njy  friend,  you're  bnt  in  jest; 

Since  I  wae  here  before 

Tie  aiz«and->tlurt7  yean  at  leaat, 

And  jon  are  now  four-scoro. 

So  nincli  the  worse,  the  clown  rejoin'd. 

To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  ; 

However,  see  your  search  he  legal, 

And  your  anthority— Ie*t  regal  ? 

£iie  yon  are  come  on  a  fool'e  errand. 

With  bnt  a  eecretary's  warrant. 

Besides,  you  promised  mo  three  warnings, 

Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mominge 

Bnt  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease 

I  can  recover  damages. 

I  know,  criee  Death,  that  at  the  best, 

I  iddoin  am  a  welcome  gneet ; 

But  don't  be  captions,  friend,  at  Icait; 

I  little  thonght  you'd  btill  U-  uMc 

To  stump  altoot  your  farm  and  stable  5 

Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length, 

I  wish  you  joy  tho*  of  your  strength. 

Hold,  aays  tfie  fanner,  not  ao  fast, 

I  have  been  hune  theie  font  yeavs  past 

And  no  great  wonder.  Death  replies ; 
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H<nr»rer,  joa  stUl  keep  yoat  tjM, 
And  snre  to  tee  one's  loves  and  {riends, 

For  li  ps  nnd  armi  wonld  mnke  amcndl^ 
I'erbftps,  says  Dol>son,      it  might, 
But,  latterly,  I've  lust  my  sight. 
This  U  a  shocking  story,  faith. 
Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,  says  Death; 
Each  striTos  yonr  sadneds  to  amnssi 
I  warrant  yon  have  all  the  news. 
There's  none,  cries  lie,  ami  if  there  werSi 
I've  ^Tuwn  so  deaf,  1  could  not  hear. 
jsny,  then,  the  spectre  stem  rejoined. 
These  are  nnjnstiiiable  yearnings  ^ 
If  jon  are  larae«  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
YonWe  had  your  three  snflScient  warnings; 
So  come  nlnti'^.  no  more  wc*ll  part; 
He  said,  uud  toiabed  him  with  his  dart; 
And  now  old  Dubbou,  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  tale." 

The  subject  la  one  that  natarally  attractB  the  attention  of  the 
preacher  and  moralist.  In  Hampole's  Prieki  of  Conscience  (IHO), 
VL,  2020,  2024  we  hare  the  following  allosion  io  it: 

**  Bot  I  re<k'  a  innti  he  nmendehym  here, 
Or  )>e  dedc  (Death)  come,  or  bis  messangere; 

•  •  *  ■  a  • 

His  nes&angcrc  may  be  called  seknes.** 

In  A  Piahgue  againet  the  Feoer  Peetilence,  by  William  Bnllein 
(1578),  Mors  thne  addresses  Ciris: 

Yon  are  well  overtaken,  I  am  glad  that  wee  are  mctte  together;  I 

have  seen  you  sincL-  you  were  borne;  I  bare  threatened  yoti  in  all  your 
sickncsse,  but  you  did  neuer  see  me  nor  roiiiembred  tue  before  this 
dale." — (P.  115..  E<i7'li/  English  Text  Societf/s  Extra  Series,  No.  Hi.) 

Cf.  the  following  lassage  from  the  sermons  of  J.  Grerson,  Antwerp, 
1706,  vol.  iii.  col.  ia4: 

"Yides  signa  jndicii  tui  per  Tniversom  corpna  tnnm  et  animam 
tnam:  c&pnt  tnnm  floret  et  fit  cannm  Inmen  ocnlomm  debflitatnr 
memoria  defecit,  ingeninm  indnratnr." 

A  modem  cttvine,  addressing  his  yontbfal  hearers,  says :    The  first 
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grey  hair  upon  our  lieads  is  Death's  finger  laid  upon  our  brow  ;  tho 
first  failure  in  onr  agility  or  onr  sensational  acnteness  is  Death's 
nustage  to  ns,"  • 

Tlie  following  is  a  nineteenth-century  Teision  of  the  parable  by  the 
headmaster  of  one  of  onr  public  sdiools : 

Death,  says  the  story,  and  a  certain  man  once  made  a  baigain, 

the  man  stipulating  that  Death  should  send  him  so  many  warnings 
before  he  came.  And  one  day,  years  thereafter,  to  his  great  amaze- 
meut  the  King  of  Terrors  stood  bctore  him.  He  had  broken  tho 
bargain,  so  said  the  man,  while  ho  clung  eagerly  to  Ulo.  Death,  he 
alleged,  had  sent  him  no  warnings. 

'''No  warnings ! '  was  the  answer ;  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  his  ears 
dnll  of  hearing,  his  gnms  were  toothless,  and  on  his  bent  and  palsied 
head  his  grey  locks  were  all  but  gone,  these,  the  Heralds  of  Jkath, 
had  come  to  him,  bot  their  voices  had  been  nnnoticed."t 

It  is  worth  noting  that  both  Dr.  Jessop  and  Dr.  Perciral  refer 
only  to  one  messenger — old  nga — leaving  out  tlie  fact  that  the  sick- 
ness and  death  of  others  are  etiually  "  Heralds  of  Death." 

Grey  hairs,  as  one  of  Death's  meisBeugers,  is  referred  to  in  the 
Anwdr-i- SakaiUf  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation  by  David 
Sahid,  of  Ispahan,  under  the  title  of  Livre  des  Lumihru  ou  la  conduite 
des  Royes,  compote  par  Usage  Pilpay  (Paris,  1644). 

I  give  the  passage  from  Eastwick's  translation  (p.  72): 

"  When  the  changing  wat^  of  age  strikes  the  drum  of  deep  diatvMs 
The  lieart  grows  cold  to  joyous  thjngs,  to  murdi  and  happineM, 

Tho  mhite  hah-  t'oinr^f,  it*  nu;$»age  givtg  from  Fate  and  terror' t  king, 
And  the  ereeked  booh  and  ^o^pingferm  jDeath**  eahttatum  bring.** 

In  the  Mahddeva-jdtaka  (No.  9,  I.  173)  we  read  :  "  These  grey 
hair?  that  have  come  upon  my  head  are  Death's  messengers  appearing 
to  me."    (See  Dhammajwla,  v.  235.) 

Death's  messengers  in  Pali  ia  DevoMiutdss^^^  Yama'dutd^MaccU' 

*  See  Dr.  Jtbbop's  iVS>nr<tfA  Sekeel  Sermons,  1864,  p.  1G9. 
f  8ime  Helps /9r  Soheel  lAfSt  by  J.  Percival,  HA.,  LLD.,  1880,  pp.  121, 
132. 
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Tama  is,  of  course,  Death,  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world. 
The  meBsengors  of  Death  are  three:  Old  Age,  Sickness,  and 
Mortality. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  fublc  is  that  fuuiul  ia  the  Anguttai a-X ikdija^ 
Hi.  85,  pp.  138-142  (ed.  Morris  for  the  Pali  Text  Society),  where  it  is 
used  by  I3uddha  to  poiut  a  moral.  The  followiBg  is  an  abstract  of 
the  Tttli : 

When  an  evil-liver  in  word,  deed,  and  thought,  says  Buddha, 
disappeared  from  this  world,  and  underwent  re-birth  in  hell,  he  was 
brought  before  Yama,  who  shaiply  interrogated  and  questioned  him. 
M  Dici  you  see  Death's  firti  messenger  ?  "  he  asked.  I  did  not,*' 
replied  the  sinner.  What !  did  you  never  see  an  old  man  or 
woman  bent  down  with  age,  palsied,  wrinWed,  and  grey-headed?" 
"I  have  secu  such  a  one,"  luiswored  tlu'  ui.iu.  "  Did  not  y«jii,  a  man 
of  mature  age  and  iutelligeuce,  take  note  that  you  wore  subject  to  old 
age,  and  would  not  escape  it;  and  did  you  tlicrenpou  dctenniiu'  to 
conduct  yourself  well  in  word,  deed,  and  thought  ?  "  **  Through 
remissness,  I  did  not  take  note  of  this,"  replied  the  man«  Then 
Yama  questioned  the  culprit  as  to  Death's  Bwmd  messenger  (the 
sight  of  A  man  or  woman  suffering  from  sickness  and  disease,  or  bed- 
ridden); and  lasUy,  as  to  the  third  messenger — a  dead  man  or  woman 
in  yarious  stages  of  corruption.  In  each  case  the  offender  had  to 
confess  that,  through  negligence,  he  had  not  applied  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  his  own  case.  For  his  remissness 
he  was  condemned  by  Yama  to  the  sevcit-.st  tvjrture?,  and  luuided  over 
to  hell's  warders  to  undergo  the  sentence  uttered  against  liim. 

The  account  of  Buddha's  'drives"  previous  to  the  ''great  renuncia- 
tion "  points  the  same  moral  lesson*— namely,  that  old  age,  sickness,  and 
death  remind  us  that  we  are  mortal  (see  AfiguHara^Nikdna^  iii. 
88,  89).  As  the  stoiy  of  Buddha^s  life  was  well  known  very  early  in 
Europe  through  the  popular  Torsions  of  Balaam  and  Josaphat^  it  was 
probably  through  this  channel  that  the  legend  of  Death's  Messenger  " 
found  its  way  into  the  fable  literature  of  Europe.  It  does  not  occur 
in  tlie  Jataka  book,  the  Pauca-Tautra,  or  tiio  Kalilag  and  Uamnag 
literature. 
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Tliere  seem  to  be  four  distinct  versions  : 

(I.)  The  BiKldhist  sermon  in  the  Anguttara. 

(2.)  The  classical  version,  like  thai  of  Camerftrias,  directly 

borrowed  from  a  Bnddhist  source. 
(3.)  The  popular  Tersion,  touched  op  by  the  moralist,  like  that 

by  Abstemitu. 

(4.)  Modem  Teraions,  like  that  of  La  Fontaine's  and  Mrs. 
Thrale*8. 

RiCHABD  MoBRia. 


GAIRENE  FOLKLORE. 

|G  owe  it  to  the  late  Librarian  of  the  Khedivial  Library  at 

Cairo,  Spitta  Bey,  that  that  rich  vein  of  folklore  and 

story-telling  out  of  which  sprang  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Xii^'lU^  has  once  more  been  made  available  for  European 
Btudy.  Spilta  Bey  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Caireno  story- 
teller still  plies  his  trade,  and  that  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  him 
may  still  hear  the  stories  which  in  one  form  or  another  hare  been 
enrrent  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  At  the 
end  of  his  invalnable  grammar  of  spoken  Egyptian  Arabic,*  ke  has 
printed  ele?en  Hhik&y&t  or  tales  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Gairene 
story  tellers,  and  in  a  separate  publication  (Con/es  arabtB  modernity 
Paris,  1883)  he  has  given  another  series  of  twelve  tales  similarly 
transcribed  as  he  heard  them  recited.  Tlie  latter  are  provided  with  a 
Frencli  translation,  but  those  at  the  end  of  his  grammar  have  unfor- 
tunately never  been  rendered  into  any  European  lanprnage,  which  is 
tlie  more  regrettable  as  there  arc  few  scholars*  who  have  studied  the 
Cairene  dialect.  I  translated  a  portion  of  one  of  them  in  the  National 

*  Orammatik  dei  arabitchen  VulgardialccUi  voa  JEgyjiten  (Leifai^,  1830). 
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Review  for  September  last  jeUf  bnt  othervise  1  am  not  aware  that 
any  translation  of  them  has  been  made. 

Daring  the  past  irinter,  which  I  spent  in  Egypt,  I  was  told  a  good 
many  stories  bj  my  waiter  on  board  a  dahabiah,  by  name  Mustafa 
'Ali.  Hnstafa  was  a  native  of  Helwun,  bnt  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  ill  Ciiiro  since  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  The  Arabic  he 
Fpoke  was  tluit  of  the  tirJinary  Cairene,  who,  unlike  Sjiitta  Bey's  in- 
formants, make  no  pretensions  to  correct  speaking.  The  dialect  with 
them  is  unspoilt  by  admixtnre  irith  literary  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

Unfortonately,  I  could  not  write  rapidly  enough  to  follow  Mustafa's 
dictation,  except  where  the  story  was  a  short  one,  especially  as  my 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  recording  the  precise  nuanui  of  his 
pronunciation,  and  I  did  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  transcribe  more 
than  two  of  the  stories  he  told  me.  They  were  by  no  means  good 
samples  of  the  rest,  as  they  were  short  and  somewhat  feeble  in 
character,  tliougli  like  most  Cairone  tales  they  were  }trovidcd  with  a 
moral  at  the  end.  8ueh  an  they  are,  however,  I  lay  them  before  the 
readers  of  the  Folklore  Journal^  and  hope  that  another  year  I  may 
return  to  £ngland  with  a  larger  supply. 

No.  1.  Ft  k&n  wfihid  sultftn  feUati:  ubaden  howa  yeshitf  wihid 
sitt;  yekhallS  gozah,  rahh  beled  t&ni:  ubaden  howa  rahh 
fil  bSt  F!  wahid  weztr :  'ando  wahid  sitt  kwaiyf s ;  ubftden 
lamma  howa  slma',  gai  fil  bit  es-sult&n  billel:  es^sitte  betft* 
el-wezir,  lamma  sima'  es-sultan  gai  hineh,  isht^ri  samak  wa-'amal 
ashkal  ketir;  ubaden  lamma  gai  u»-bult:ui  hatio  el-akl  *al  es-solTra 
'oddamo;  ubaden  akal  niinno  wnshaf  et-tam  beta'  es-saniak  ; 
ubaden  howa  'aleha:  fi  ashkal  ketir,  lakin  et-t^mi  samak;  'alet-lo :  ya 
sultan,  ehhna  kaman  el-hhan'm  kullo  ze  b^o.  Uowa  'dleha:  ana 
ma'amilshi  hhaga  battal  ebeden  fil  dunya.  Ubaden  lamma  gai 
eUweair,  sfma'  es-sultftn  gai  fil  bdt;  ubaden  mti-n4m-shi  way  eMihatim 
beta*o.  Es  sitt  l^bis  a6  wahid  ragil,  urahb  'and'  es  solt&n:  en-n&s 
ma*  arafush  es-sitt ;  wa  es-sultan  'alo:  Wz  ^,  ya  sh&ter  7  'Alo :  ana 
U  hhaga  'and  el-wezir,  Ba'at-lo  el-we«fr.  Lamma  gai  el-weztr  'al-lo 
el  weza  ;  ma  a-p^gur  uiinni  wahid  bostanj  lamma  cgj^'ar  minni  el-bostan, 
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mush  lazim  eddi-lu  moyeh  yishrab,  wala  lialu  yiniutt?  el-wezir  'al: 
na'ain,  ana  ma'aggir  el-bostan,  htkiu  ana  8'inct  soba'  dakhal  fU 
bostan;  Idkin  ana  magdarshi  ahhush  HI  bostan  bad  cs-scba'  la 
iiiayetla'  el-bostan ;  ubaden  es-sultan  'al-lo  :  na'am,  es-seba'  dakha! 
el-bostan,  lakin  ma'atash  el-ashgar:  ubaden  el-wezir  yistonna  fil 
hbarfm  beta'o  se  en-nebardeh. 

"  There  wag  once  a  sultan  of  amorous  proclmties,  and  it  happened 
that  he  sees  a  lady : — she  leaves  her  husband  (and)  departs  to  another 
town;  then  he  returns  home.  Kow  there  was  a  Tizier;  he  had  a  pretty 
wife;  when  he  hears  that  the  sultan  is  come  to  the  house  during  the 
night, — the  vizier's  wife,  wlion  shu  hears  that  tlio  sultan  is  come  here, 
buys  some  fish  and  prepares  all  kinds  of  things,  and  then  when  the 
sultan  is  arrived  she  placed  the  food  for  him  on  tlic  table  before  him. 
Tlien  he  ate  some  of  it  and  perceived  that  tiie  taste  was  that  of  fish. 
So  he  said  to  her:  *  There  are  plenty  of  things,  but  they  all  taste  of 
fish.'  She  replied  :  *  0  suHan,  we  also,  we  women,  are  all  just  the 
same.*  He  answered :  ^  I  have  never  done  anything  in  the  world  at 
all  naughty.*  Then  when  the  mier  is  oome,  he  heard  that  the  sultan 
has  come  to  (his)  house ;  so  he  did  not  sleep  with  his  wives.  The 
lady  dressed  herself  like  a  man  and  went  to  the  sultan;  no  one  recog- 
nise<l  that  she  ^va9  a  lady.  And  the  sultan  said  to  her:  '  What  do 
you  want,  my  eleven  fellow?'  8he  replied:  '  ^ly  buj'iness  is  with  the 
vizier.'  The  vizier  wuh  brought  to  him :  when  the  vizier  was  come, 
he  said  to  him,  namely,  to  the  vizier :  <  Some  one  hired  from  me  a 
garden:  when  he  hired  the  garden  of  me  ought  he  not  to  hare  given 
it  water  to  drink,  otherwise  it  would  haye  died  7'  The  vizier  answered : 
'  Certainly :  I  hired  the  garden,  but  I  heard  that  a  lion  had  entered 
the  garden;  but  /could  not  enter  the  garden  until  the  lion  had  quitted 
the  garden.'  Then  the  sultan  said  to  him:  'Certainly;  the  lion 
entered  the  garden,  but  it  did  not  injure  the  trees.*  So  the  vizier 
remains  among  his  women  as  is  the  case  to-day." 

No.  2.  Kan  ii  wahid  'AH;  lamma  'adiych.  yigi  waya  hharaniat, 
mufish  waya  rigalah.  Ubaden  eS'Sitt  beta*o  gai  za'lan.  'A' let 
ligg&riyeh:  ya  bintl  'alct:  na*am!  Khod  arba'  'ersh  we  nihhe 
fiss&q ;  ishtdri  samak  yekikn  hh&i.   Isht^ri  os-samak  yekHn  hhiki. 
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Ft  w&hid  T&gH;  gab  battSkh  We  *Ali:  es-sitt  tiksar  el*battlkh  wb. 
hott  «8*ftamak  fil  gdva.  £l-*tldigai  fil  gliada:  *al  lis-aiUe  betft'o:  h&Ut 
wfthid  battSkh.   Hott  wftbid  battfkh  wes-sikldii :  kassar  el-batftkhnh; 

nottn  samak  hhai.  El-'adi  'al:  cs-saniak  lil-battikh  !  hatit  kaman 
wuliid  hattikbah.  Hott  eUbattikh:  kassar  el-baitikhah;  notte  samak 
fil  battikhah  tani.  'Al :  khabbcriyeh  ?  samak  fil  battikli !  lazim 
tekallim  lil-kutubeh  es-samak  fil  battikh  :  tilli'o  foq  *alasliuu  ycsliuf 
es  samak  fil  battikh.  Gab  lil-kutubeh  battikhah  ;  kassdru  el-bat- 
tikhah:  mafish  samak  gftwa  fil  battikbab.  Ubadea  'ala:  eW4di 
magoiia  waddoh  fil  miir»t6n;  nbadln  lamm'  yiaa'aloh:  es-sana  kam 
flbahr  ?  *al :  etnisker  sliahr :  w&bid  abakr  kam  ydm  7  ye'dlokdm  : 
telattn:  efih««hakr  kam  gom&*7  ye*ftloh6m  sitteh:  weg-gimi&*  kam 
ySm  ?  ye'QI :  t'manyab.  Ye^^oh :  es-saraak  fin  ?  ye'ullobdm  ;  M 
battikh  I  'alu  :  el-'adi  lissa  magnun.    Waliid  yoin  cs-sitto  beta'o 

A 

sa'alob  :  lamm*  yisa'aluk,  es-samak  f5n  ?  'iillohom :  fil  bahhr.  'Al- 

A  A 

laha:  es-samak  fil  battikh.  'Alet-lo:  es-samak  fil  bahhr.  'Allah: 
taiyyib  1  Lamma  gum  sa'alob  ;  'albobom  :  es-^mak  fil  bahhr. 
'Alu  Itl-'adi :  tayyib !  milsh  magn(in.  Lamma  rahh  fil  bet,  'ulet-lo 
Witt  bet&-'o  :  lamma  tegilak  'adiyeb,  lasim  timshi  doghri ;  ana 
hattSt  ea-samak  fSl  battikh,  'aJasb&n  enta  matimsbish  doghri.  Ubidea 
howa  *&Uebft :  min  en-nehar-dek  ana  amsbi  doghri. 

There  was  once  a  certain  'All ;  when  he  becomes  a  j  i  Jge  he 
consorts  with  women  and  not  with  men  ;  so  his  wife  grew  angry. 
She  said  to  her  neighbour :  *  My  dauijbter  ! '  She  replied :  *  Yes  ! ' 
*  Take  four  piastres  and  go  to  the  market ;  buy  some  live  fish.*  She 
bought  the  live  fish.  There  was  a  man ;  he  broufjht  some  water- 
melons to  'Ali's  house.  His  wife  cuts  the  melons  in  two  and  put 
the  fish  inside  (them).  The  judge  came  to  dinner :  he  said  to  his 
wife:  *  firing  me  a  melon.*  She  brought  a  melon  and  the  knife: 
he  broke  the  melon  in  two :  ont  jamped  the  live  fish.  The  jadge 
cried  :  '  The  fish  is  in  the  melon  I  Bring  me  another  melon.*  She 
brought  the  melon ;  he  broke  the  melon  In  two :  t»at  jamped  another 
fish  from  the  melon.  He  cried:  'What's  the  matter?— fish  in 
melons  I*  *  You  must  tell  the  scribes  that  the  fish  are  in  the  melons. 
Bring  om  of  them  up  that  he  may  ijoe  the  fi^h  in  the  melons.*  A 
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melon  was  brongbt  to  the  scribes;  they  broke  the  melon  in  two:  there 

was  no  fish  inside  the  melon.  Then  they  said  :  '  The  judge  is  mad  ; 
carry  him  oft'  to  the  madhouse.'  Then,  wlieu  ihvy  usk-d  liim  :  '  How 
many  months  are  Ihoro  in  the  year?'  He  aui>wered,  -  Twelve 
months.'  *  How  many  days  in  a  month?'  He  replies  to  them, 
*  Thirty.'  '  How  manf  weeks  in  the  month?'  He  replies  to  them, 
'Six.'*  *And  how  many  dajs  in  thewe^?*  He  replies,  *  Eight.' 
They  ask  him :  '  Where  are  the  fish  V  He  answers  them  :  *  In  the 
melons.*  They  said :  *  The  judge  is  still  mad/  One  day  his  wife 
askedf  him :  *  When  they  ask  yon  where  ate  the  fish  ?  tell  them :  In 
the  sea/  He  said  to  her :  *  The  fish  are  in  the  melons  1  *  She 
replied  :  •  The  fish  are  in  the  sea.'  He  answered :  '  Very  well.* 
"Wli*  n  they  came  and  asked  him,  he  rej^liod  :  '  The  fish  arc  in  the  sea.' 
Tlit-y  said  to  the  judge  :  '  Good  !  he  is  no  longer  mud."  Wlicn  he 
hud  gone  liuuie,  hi.s  wife  Rai<l  t<)  liim  :  'When  a  judt^eship  falls  to  you, 
yoa  ought  to  walk  n|nii;htly.  /  j  ut  the  fish  in  the  melons,  because 
you  do  not  walk  uprightly  ! '  Then  he  said  to  her :  *  From  this  day 
forth  I  will  walk  uprightly/  " 

A.  H.  Sayoe. 


BREAD, 
I. 

OBTY  or  fifty  years  ago  not  much  wheaten  bread  was  used 

by  the  common  people  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Oat- 
niLul — and  barley-meal  cnkcs — formed  the  chief  bread. 
When  they  were  spoken  of,  they  were  not  called  "  oat- 
cake," or  "oatrH^es,"  but  "  brehd,"t  "  ait-brchd/'  or  "  behr-brehd/* 

*  According  to  the  Arabic  mode  of  reckoning,  tkt  end  of  the  last  week  of  the 
pRiTioitt  month  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  fint  week  of  the  next  mcmth  being 
counted  iu. 

t  A  slip  of  the  narrator's  tongue. 

♦  Eh^eh,  in  German  $ehr. 

You  7.— Pabt  3.  Q 
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or  **  ait-brccd,"  bere-bi  i  cd,"  accoi  liiiLT  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Ui^Lrict,  while  wheatcu  bread  went  by  iho  liunic  of  "  fitc  brehd,"  or 
"  fit L' breed,"  ;.<?.  white  bread,  and  a  slice  of  such  weut  bj  tiie  uamo 
of  "  a  sheeve  o'  loaf,"  or  "  a  sheeve  o'  lite  brehd." 

Oaten  cakes  are  baked  on  a  rouad  piece  of  iron  hang  over  a  bright 
red  fire.  This  utensil  ib  named  a  "  girdle."  The  oat-meal  is  mixed 
with  water  in  a  wooden  or  earthenware  dish  called  "  the  bossie/*  and 
well  wrought  in  it  It  is  then  turned  out  on  a  square  board  calknl 
the  bake-brod,"  or  baking-brod,"  dusted  over  with  meal,  and  again 
well  wrought,  and  kneaded.  It  is  then  rolled  out  to  a  conventent  size 
and  thickness  by  "the  roller,"  or  ''rolling-pin."  The  dr\  ni  al  is 
tln'u  .-\vr|)t  ofl'  the  iijrper  surface,  and  tlu'  eako  is  lurned,  vilhcr  by 
placing  another  board  over  it,  and  reversing  the  boards,  or  by  tossing 
it.  The  upturned  side  is  next  brushed  clean  of  any  dry  meal  on  it. 
The  cake  is  then  placed  on  the  "girdle."  When  sufficiently  baked 
on  one  side,  it  is  divided  into  four  pieces  by  drawing  the  *^  baking- 
knife  "  through  the  centre,  first  from  one  side,  and  then  from  the 
other.  The  four  pieces  are  called  **  quarters,"  or  quorters,"  accord- 
ing to  the  pronunciation  of  the  district. 

Old  people  looked  with  much  reverence  on  "bread,"  as  well  as 
meal.  To  ubuso  cither  th«  one  or  the  oilivi  was  rf^^ardt  d  us  pro- 
fane. To  trample  it  uiider  foot  or  cast  the  smulb'st  (pmntity  into  the 
fire  was  set  down  as  nearly  allied  to  crime.  Every  crumb  had  to  bo 
most  carefully  swept  up,  and  thrown  forth  as  food  for  some  of  God's 
creatures.  It  was  believed  that  any  one  guilty  of  casting  meal  or 
bread  into  the  fire,  or  in  any  way  destroying  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  would  assuredly  sooner  or  later  come  to  want.  Children  were 
trained  by  parents  who  were  well-disposed,  honest,  and  thrifty  to 
avoid  the  abnsc  of  meal  and  bread  in  every  way,  and  to  look  upon 
them  as  GoJ  b  gift.* 

There  were  some  who  had  very  much  the  same  respect  for  milk. 

♦  tiec  l  olLtliundf  (^Gont),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
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1.  If  a  young  woman  is  in  the  habit  of  burning  bread  when 
baking,  or  letting  the  meal  fall  on  the  floor  or  in  the  fire,  she  will  not 
prove  a  thrifty  wife,  and  the  saying  is: 

**  Never  mairry  the  lass, 
It  (that)  bams  the  breud  or  »pilla  the  moul, 
Shell  ne'er  cl«e  weel  t'  child  nor  cUel "  (man). 

(Oorgarif.) 

Of  ono  that  spills  the  meal  when  baking  the  saying  was  :  **  She'll 
come  to  be  glaid  t'  lick  the  mill-waas  (mill-walls),"  (Pitsligo.) 
Told  bv  one  to  whom  the  words  have  been  said. 

2.  If  the  leaven  is  not  properly  made,  holes  break  in  the  cake  when 
being  rolled  out,  and  the  haker  is  reproved  with  the  words  that  "  she 
is  bakin*  oot  the  miller's  ee,"  or  *^  the  miller's  een.**  (Pitsligo.) 
Told  by  one  to  whom  the  words  have  been  said. 

3.  Before  Christmas,  as  mnch  bread  was  baked  as  sufficed  for  the 
whole  period  of  it.  It  Ava-  called  "  the  Ycel  brehd."  (Keith.)  In 
Str;itinl>ju  iliu  calies  fur  \he  Christmas  season  had  all  to  be  baked 
before  daybreak.  The  usual  practice  is  to  begin  to  bake  by  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  have  the  work  completed  in 
proper  time.  In  Pitsligo  the  baking  of  it  began  after  all  the  house- 
hold was  settled  np  for  the  night,  and  finished  before  morning.  Told 
hy  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

4.  A  woman  should  not  sing  during  the  time  she  is  baking.  As 
long  as  she  sings  daring  the  time  she  is  baking  she  will  greet  (shed 
tears)  before  the  bread  is  eaten.  (Pitsligo.)  The  notion  in  Corgarff 
is  that  if  a  woman  sings  during  the  time  ui  baking  she  will  lose  a 
near  relative  by  death.  Tlie  same  notion  is  held  with  regard  to  tho 
washing  of  clothes  and  the  making  up  of  a  bed. 

5.  If  the  bread  breaks  in  the  act  of  being  baked,  strangers  will 
share  in  the  eating  of  it.    (CorgarfT,  Pitsligo.) 

6.  A  woman  when  baking  shoold  not  allow  the  girdle  to  hang 
empty  over  the  fire.  As  long  as  it  hangs  empty,  so  long  will  she 
have  to  sit  on  the  **  bride-steel    (bride-stool,  ue,  the  seat  on  which 

Q2 
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llio  briJe  sat  before  the  marriage  ceremony  began)  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom.    (Pitsligo,  Peterhead.) 

7.  A  cake  should  not  bo  turned  twice  on  tlie  <:lr(l]c,  nnd  tlie 
baker  is  always  most  careful  in  lifting  a  corner  of  it  and  examin- 
ing irhether  it  is  sufficiently  "  fired  "  (baked)  before  she  cnts  and 
turns  it.  (Pitsligo.)  If  an  unmarTied  woman  did  so,  she  would 
become  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  (Pitsligo.)  If  ft  woman 
great  with  child  did  so,  her  child  would  become  '*  cake-grown,*'  t.^. 
the  child  would  become  bent  up,  and  the  belly  would  rest  on  the 
thighs.  (Aberdonr.)  Told  by  an  old  woman  who,  when  a  girl,  has 
licuid  her  mother  and  others  speaking  of  it. 

8.  If  the  cnkos  ure  burnt  in  the  baking,  the  lakor  will  shed  tears 
bcf'>re  they  ari'  caUii.  (Peterhead.)  In  Pitsligo,  Imnit  enkcs  mean 
that  the  baker  will  get  something  to  cau&q  anger  before  they  are 
all  used. 

9.  To  break  off  the  croon  (crown,  t.^.  top)  o*  the  quarter/'  when 
first  beginning  to  eat  bread,  was  set  down  as  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  One  must  begin  with  the  broad  end.  (Keith^  personal.) 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  (Inverurie,  (}orgar6r)  it  was  accounted 
tmlneky  to  do  so.  The  feeling  still  lingers  in  many  places  and  with 
many  i  have  bpokcu  to  ou  the  subject,  and  I  confess  1  have  it  strong 
myself. 

10.  in  baking,  the  baker  has  to  take  carefully  out  of  the  '*  bossie  '* 
all  the  leaven  of  each  cake.  Unless  this  is  done  the  leaven  accumu- 
lates round  its  t-ides  and  contracts  its  size.  Hence  the  saying,  **  Ye*re 
baken'  oot  o'  the  bossie,"  which  is  applied  in  various  ways,  t,g,  to 
one  who  leaves  too  little  room  to  work  in,  commonly  to  one  who 
has  little  skill  and  energy,  or  to  one  who  surrounds  himself  or  herself 
with  so  many  things  as  to  hinder  free  play  for  work. 

11.  When  children  were  putting  aside  the  small  pieces  of  bread  on 
the  trencher,  the  reproof  wa^,  "  Uroken  brehd  (or  breed)  macks  hale 
bairns." 

12.  The  trencher  on  wbicli  the  broad  was  placed  was  made  of  wood 
and  called  "  the  man,''  or    the  breed  man."  (Pitsligo.) 

Waltbb  Gbboob. 
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HE  following  stories  were  told  me  by  Mr.  J.  Farqnharson, 
a  miison,  Corgarff,  on  the  river  Bon.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  and  a  mine  of  Folklore. 


L 

It  was  before  carts  wore  much  in  use,  and  when  everything  had  to 
be  carried  on  the  back^;  oi  horse?.    Ono  dark  night  a  man  named 
M'Hanly  sot  out  from  Brocliroy  to  U.irchory  mill  to  frtch  home  some 
meal.  On  arrival  at  the  mill  he  left  his  horse  at  the  door,  and  entere<l 
to  fetch  out  the  bags  of  meal.    No  sooner  was  the  animal  left  alone 
than  he  started  for  home.   The  farmer,  on  coming  ont  to  hmd  his 
horse,  fonnd  no  horse.  He  was  in  mach  distress,  as  there  was  no  meal 
at  home;  and  he  gave  Tent  to  his  feelings  in  woefnl  words:  ''Ma 
wife  an  bairns  'ill  be  a*  sterrt  for  wint  o*  mehl  afore  I  win  hame.  I 
wis  (wish)  I  hed  ony  kyne  (kind^  o*  a  behst^  although  it  war  (were) 
a  water  kelpie."    Hardly  were  the  words  spoken  when  a  horse  having 
a  halter  over  hi.s  litiui  appeared.    The  farmer  approached  him,  and 
the  horse  allowed  himself  to  he  handled,  and  showed  himself  quite 
gentle,  putting  his  head  right  on  the  man's  breast.    The  man's  dis- 
tress was  turned  into  joy,  and  the  gentle  horse  was  loaded,  and  led 
qnietly  to  the  farm^honse.  On  aniTing,  the  fanner  tied  him  to  an  old 
harrow,  till  he  shonld  unload  him,  and  cany  the  meal  ioto  the  house. 
When  he  came  ont  of  the  house  to  stable  the  animal  that  had  done 
him  the  good  turn,  horse  and  old  harrow  were  gone,  and  he  heard  the 
I>lunging  of  the  beast  in  a  big  'pool  of  the  Bon,  not  far  from  his 
house.    Ue  went  to  examine  the  stable,  and  found  bis  own  horse 
quietly  standing  in  it. 
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IL 

A  man  had  to  cross  the  Don  nt  the  bridge  of  Luib,  Corgarff.  His 
wife  was  iU  and  supposed  to  be  dying.  So  he  made  all  haste,  but  a 
great  fall  of  rain  came,  the  river  waa  flooded,  and  the  bridge,  which 
was  then  of  wood,  was  carried  awaj*  When  the  man  came  to  the 
river  and  found  the  bridge  away,  he  was  in  great  sorrow.  It  waa 
impossible  to  cross.  The  wild,  flooded  river  in  all  its  force  was  msh- 
ing  past,  and  he  snt  doxm,  nnd  cried.  It  was  night,  and  he  did  not 
obsorvo  a  vury  tall  lu'iu  ii['}»ru:u'liiii^:^  liiin.  He  wa.s  asked  by  the 
BtrangiT  what  wns  the  cau^e  of  his  distress.  I^Ia  wife's  deein,  :m 
ma  peer  bairns  may  be  mitheriess  afore  I  win  haiuo,"  was  the  man's 
sad  answer.  The  stranger  tried  to  comfort  him,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Oh,  peer  roan !  a'll  tack  yon  across  the  watter.*'  "  Na,"  said  the 
man,  in  hts  despair,  tbere's  naebody  bom  wid  (would)  cross  the 
Don  the  nicht.'*  **  Oh !  aye,**  quo*  the  kelpie; "  I  cam  throw  *t  eh 
noo  **  (even  now).  The  man  was  doubtful.  **  Are  you  weet,*'  quo 
he,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth.  **  Aye,"  qno  the  kelpie,  fin 
me  "  (feel  or  touch  me).  The  man  examined  his  clothes  and  found 
that  he  was  wet  up  to  the  oxters  (armpit.-;).  He  now  mounted  on  the 
bnck  of  liis  aj)p:ir«>iitly  kind  friend,  and  all  went  well  till  the  two 
reached  the  middle  of  the  r^er.  The  carrier  tlirew  lumaelf  down  into 
the  roaring  torrent,  and  tried  to  cast  off  his  burden,  crying  out, 
**  Droon,  Johnnie ;  droon,  Johnnie;  droon.  Fur  ye'll  newer  win 
hame  t'  yir  wife  and  yir  bairns/*  Johnnie  clung  hard  to  his  false 
friend,  and  both  rolled  down  the  flood  $  sometimes  the  one  uppermost, 
and  sometimes  the  other.  At  last  the  current  carried  them  to  a  shal- 
low part,  near  the  bank.  The  moment  Johnnie  felt  himself  touch  the 
bottom,  he  let  go  his  hold,  jumped  on  tho  liank,  and  ran  u))  a  steep 
bnie  as  fast  as  his  foot  conlu  carry  hini.  Kolplo,  in  disappointment 
and  rage,  tore  a  rock  \\  (  i-liing  8  or  10  cwt.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  hurled  it  after  the  escaped  man  up  tho  slope  to  a  distance 
of  about  SO  yards.  It  went  by  the  name  of  the  kelpie's  stehn  " 
(stone) ;  and  as  each  passer-by  made  it  a  point  to  cast  a  stone  beside 
it,  a  cairn  of  considerable  si^  arose  round  it,  nnd  it  was  called  "  the 
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kelpie's  cairn."  Some  years  ago  my  informant  broke  up  the  stone  for 
bnUding  purposes.    A  stone  bridge  now  spans  tbe  rirer.  (Corgarff), 

UL 

A  kolpio  in  Braemar,  on  1)  lind  takon  a  liking  for  a  \vi  iiiun 

that  dwelt  not  far  from  the  mill  of  Quoich.  This  woman  fell  out  of 
moal,  and  had  not  very  good  means  of  supplying  her  want.  Kelpie 
reaolfed  to  come  to  her  help.  So  one  night,  on  which  lie  know 
com  was  being  groond  at  the  mill,  he  went  to  it  after  the  miller  had 
left  it.  In  those  old  days  mills  ground  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
mmstial  for  the  miller  to  pat  as  much  grain  into  the  hopper  as  would 
keep  the  mill  at  work  til!  he  got  up  next  morning.  So  it  was  in  this 
case.  Kelpie  cnt<*fed  the  mill  and  i)aticntly  waited  till  the  sack  that 
received  the  grouiul  giaiu  was  lull.  He  then  lifted  the  saek  on  his 
h?ick,  and  left  the  mill.  It  wns  the  grey  o'  the  niornin'r/'  and  the 
miller  had  left  his  bed,  and  was  coming  to  the  mill  to  see  that  all  was 
going  on  well.  He  spied  a  tall  man  coming  round  tin  comer  of  (ho 
mill,  carrying  a  sackful  of  meal  on  his  hack.  S^eizing  the  fairy* 
whorl,**  *  that  was  lying  at  one  of  the  mill-comers,  he  hurled  it  at  the 
man  with  the  oath  and  threat,  Kelpie,  or  nae  kelpie,  G— d  d —  yon, 
a*Q  brack  your  leg/'  The  stone  took  effect  and  broke  the  leg.  The 
kelpie  made  for  the  *'  mill-lead  *'  (mill-race),  tumbled  into  it,  was 
carried  by  it  into  the  river  Dee,  and  drowned.  This  was  the  last 
kelpie  that  lived  in  the  Braes  o'  Mar. 

Told  by  D.  Mc  Hardy  in  Ardjerige  to  my  informant. 

*  A  stone  whorl  wrv;  kept  at  each  mni,  wliirli  was  fixe<l  nt  nij>;bt,  when  tlio 
mill  vraa  not  in  nsti,  on  the  spiudle,  to  prevent  the  fairies  from  setting  the  mill 
R-gi)ing. 
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By  J.  S.  Udal,  F.R.H18T.  Soc.  (of  the  Inner  Temple.) 

TTLE  the  late  How  W.  Barnes  (buitcr  known  as  "  tlie 
Dorset  Poet,"  the  author  of  those  delightful  idylls  of  rural 
life  which  hare  made  him  the  Burns  of  England)  was  lying 
on  what  proved  to  be  his  death-bed,*  I  more  than  once 
discussed  with  him  various  matters  of  local  folklore  and  antiquarian 
interest  common  to  ns  both,  an  occupation  in  which  he  was  ofttimes 
fond  of  indulging. 

At  that  time  he  had  recently,  at  my  request,  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  contc'iuplated  work  on  Dorsetshire  FoUdorv  upon  ^Yllich  I  bad 
for  some  time  been  engaged  (iind  which  1  liojic  some  day  may  yet  see 
the  light),  and  at  one  of  these  iiit(  rvi(  ws  ho  put  into  my  hands  a 
scrap-book  of  printed  and  manuscript  folklore  jottings,  amongst  which 
I  found  the  account  of  several  games  and  rhymes,  with  the  directions 
or  rnles  nnder  which  each  was  played  by  Dorsetshire  children. 
Besides  these  the  scrap-book  contained  a  long  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Barnes  early  in  1874  by  Mr.  Amos  Otis,  of  Yarmoutli,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A., 
a  gentleman  who  evidently  took  a  great  interest  not  only  in  the  folk- 
lure  of  Xew  England,  but  in  that  of  the  old  country  as  well,  in  which 
lie  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  some  three  or  four  gauics  whicli  the 
Dorset  poet  would  seem  tohnvo  smt  h'lii,  and  in  which  he  pAintod  out 
the  similarity  to  several  in  his  own  country.  To  these  games  I  shall 
presently  refer  in  the  body  of  this  paper.  With  this  letter  was  a 
cutting  from  the  Yarmouth  Register  oi  February,  1874,  containing  a 
paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Otis  to  that  journal,  in  which  an  account  of 

*  He  died  in  the  nntnmn  of  I'^'^f',  n  yorind  nf  the  year  at  which  in  one  of  his 
poems  be  beaatifolly  oxpre«ticU  a  wish  thai  it  might  Lc  his  lot  to  die. 
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those  games  appeared,  together  with  some  luteresUng  ohscrvntlons  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  folklore  and  children's  games  of  Itorsetahire 
and  New  England.  At  this  time  I  had  myself  collected  some  few 
items  of  a  similar  nature,  which  I  had  intended  to  weave  into  the 
larger  subject  of  Dorset  folklore  generally,  bat  the  placing  of  this  new 
matennl  at  my  disposal  immediately  decided  me  to  form  a  separate 
chapter  upon    Children's  Gauios  ami  IJliymes." 

This  I  liave  now  endeavoured  to  tlo  uiidpr  the  s]tur  of  an  invitation 
by  the  Folklore  Society  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  iU 
roemlier<5. 

Although  it  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Otis  says  in  the  paper  before  men- 
tioned, that  the  fairy  stories,  the  charms,  and  the  games  that  pleased 
the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  now  delight  not  only  the  children  of  New 
England,  but  of  Dorsetshire  and  many  other  counties  in  Old  England; 
that  in  onr  ont-door  sports  no  change  seems  to  have  ocenrred;  that 
ball,  hail-over,  hide-and-hoop,  or  hide-and-seek,  prison,  prison-bar, 
jjiich-f-irk,  inn^,  I  espy,  or  hide-and-hoop  with  tag  to  it,  bunch  of 
maggots,^  and  iiiany  other  gnmef,  have  come  down  to  the  present 
time  with  little  or  no  change  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  charms,  the  dances,  and  games  in  wliich  the 
girls  take  a  part— still  I  have  found  no  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
exact  information  as  to  wbst  the  games  of  our  country  children  are  at 
the  present  day,  and  how  they  are  played.  The  chUdren  nowadays 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  shy  and  more  reluctant  to  afford  information 
on  the  subject  than  they  were  in  former  days,  and  ofttimes  when  one 
comes  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  them  playing  at  their  games  in  a 
country  lano  or  coruc-r  of  a  lield  (espucially  il  yun  liappen  to  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  gentry ")  they  will  either  break  off  their  game 
altos^fth'^r,  or,  if  they  continue  it,  they  do  so  in  a  subdued  and  half- 
hearted kind  of  way  tlint  shows  to  you  more  eloquently  than  words 
that  yonr  room  would  be  far  more  preferable  than  your  company.  In 
short,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  as  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  information 
out  of  children  as  it  is  to  elicit  by  an  artfolly-veiled  cross  examina* 

*  Mnnv  of  tlir^o  ^mcs  I  think  do  not  exist  in  Domet  at  the  prewnt  day,  at  all 

events  imder  these  names. 
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tion  anything  from  "  the  oldest  inhaldtant "  of  a  parish,  vfho  you  have 
every  reason  to  believe  is  the  store-hoase  of  many  a  talc  of  snperstitioa 
or  witchcraft* 

It  may  he  that  the  greater  facilities  of  commanicatlon  that  raOwaya 
have  BOW  established  between  bo  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  the 
oonntiy  districts  have  brought  new  and  noisier  games  in  the  place  of 

the  simpler  and  old-world  amusements  of  our  grandparents'  days,  for 
one  Leurs  it  frequently  kuIJ  ihui  "  tlain  ^'<"amcs  is  a-dicn  out  a'to^jetlier," 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  critical  elder  (as  told  by  a  correspoiidcnt),  tliat 
"  tlicm  cliildern,  seemin'  to  I,  do  in'l  play  notli  ii  tlie  trcaiiies  wc  ust  r't 
to  do  when  /  wer  to  schooaH"  1  cannot  lielp  tiiinking,  however,  that 
the  rapid  spread  of  education  and  the  Institution  of  Board  Schools  in 
the  country  districts  hare  much  to  do  with  this  basbfulness  and  shy- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  school  children  with  regard  to  their  games. 
They  are  beginning  to  think  there  is  something  almost  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  theur  old-fashioned  ways  and  sayings;  snd  I  verily  believe  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  school^treats,  where  the  restraint  of  personal  snper* 
vision  of  till"  teachers  is  to  a  great  extent  relaxed  or  alLogctlur  removed, 
school  diildreii  would  soon  be  the  hi-t.  iii-tcad  of  the  first,  to  whom 
one  shonUl  go  for  study  and  information  ou  this  interesting  subject.  I 
am  told  that  in  some  parts  r,f  Germany,  school-teachers  (who  are 
a-head  of  ns  in  this  as  in  most  other  things)  are  instructed  to  call 
npon  the  children  in  their  classes  to  recount  any  stories  of  folk-tales 
which  they  may  happen  to  know,  and  such  tales  when  told,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  are  carefully  noted  down  and  stored  up  for  future 
tabulation*  Gould  not  some  such  system  be  brought  to  bear  in  our 
English  country  schools,  whereby  the  games  and  pastimes  of  the  young 
might  l  e  collected  and  preserved?  If  not  taken  out  of  their  play- 
hours,  Id"  not  thiiilc  the  time  covered  l  y  this  inquiry  wonld  bo  jirrudged 
even  by  iho  cliil  lp'n  themselves,  ibit,  if  thi.«  if  t<)  be  done,  it  must 
be  done  quickly;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  children  will  have 
none  to  tell ! 

I  have  myself  endeavoured  to  follow  somewhat  the  principles  of 
'  this  plan,  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  ladies  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  more  or  less  of  their  time  to  visiting  the 
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cottagers  in  their  liomes,  and  who  would  therefore  know  more  of 

th*^ir  families  and  thai'  haltits  niul  moilcs  of  lift'  than  woiiM  the 
or  liimry  residents  in  a  parish.  The  children,  it  ia  only  reasonable  to 
sirppog€,  would  be  more  likely  to  confide  in  ihoi^c — altlniui;!!  -  f  a 
higher  station  in  life — whom  they  frequently  see  about  them,  and 
wonid  not  hesitatp,  I  tliink,  to  make  some  little  return,  «nch  as  I 
hare  enggested,  to  those  who  have  shown  by  their  actions  that  they 
take  more  than  ordinary  mtercst  in  the  homes  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor. 

The  resnlt  of  my  experiment  in  my  own  particular  district  of  West 

Dorset  has  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  sati'pfactory,  and  is  resiwnsible 
for  several  of  the  games  or  tiieir  valiants  which  appear  in  the 
following  pac:e?'. 

When  I  had  collected  my  materials  the  cht.onijicaiion  of  them  was 
the  next  difficulty,  and  for  some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
on  this  score,  bat  finally  d«cid<Ml  upon  following  that  nsed  by  Miss 
Bnme  In  her  excellent  and  ezhaostire  work  on  Shrop$hire  FnU'Iwe 
(the  first  part  of  which  was  pnblished  in  1888),  and  adapted  it,  so 
far  as  I  was  able,  to  my  own  materials. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  games  are  divided  into :  (i.)  Choral  ; 
(li.)  Pramatic;  (iii.)  Games  of  skill;  (iv.)  Christmas  and  indoor 
gauit  ^  :  (\.)  Khymes,  wliich  1  have  a^^aiu  isulxlividcd  into  («)  Rustic, 
(/J)  XuiM  ly  or  Domestic,  (y)  Counting  out  or  "lot"  rhymes;  and 
(vi.)  Riddles. 

To  Miss  Bnrne  also  I  nni  principally  indebted  for  the  resum^  of 
the  special  characteristics  that  belong  to  the  first  four  sections  at  all 
events. 

In  treating  of  what  may  appear  to  some  snch  a  trivial  subject  as 
Children's  Games,  I  make  no  apology  to  an  audience  composed  of 
members  of  the  Folklore  Sodety  and  their  friends.    They  at  all 

events  see  in  them  more  than  the  mere  idle  aniusenients  and  pastimes 
of  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  T  have  omitted  many  g.unns 
that  T\vc  ii.n-ly  Iwiown  to  be  coiriTii  ia  to  evory  county,  and  AN.uch 
are  to  be  loniid  in  every  book  dealing  with  the  subject  of  games,  I 
fear  I  canuot  claim  for  those  I  have  recorded  any  absolute  originality 
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or  peculiarity  to  my  own  c  <unty,  for,  as  wo  know,  these  games  or  tlieir 
vnriants  are  largely  spread  over  many  countio?.  Like  many  oilier 
branches  of  folklore  they  are  not  to  be  coiilinod  within  the  area  of 
geographical  or  other  artifical  limitation;-.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
ire  to  discard  ererything  that  is  to  be  fonnd  beyond  the  boandariea  of 
one  partiealar  coimtj,  a  large  mass  of  most  intoresting  material  would 
be  left  nnGhronided  altogether.  By  these  games  children  keep  up 
the  contlnnity,  so  to  speak,  of  a  phase  of  social  life  the  Talne  of 
which  is  only  beginning  to  be  nnderetood.  In  the  words  of  Miss 
Burno,  "They  imitate  the  doings  of  their  cMcrs;  and  they  even  keep 
nliw  in  the  strangest  iniinuL'r  things  jiractised  by  their  ciders  in 
former  p^cnerations,  but  long  since  dropped  by  them  as  foolish  and 
idle,  if  not  superstitious,  customs.  The  children's  games  of  to-day 
phow  us,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  occtipations  and  manner  of  life  of  our 
forefathers.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  festive  songs  and  dances  of 
rustic  pagandom,  in  the  early  beginnings  of  masque  and  drama,  and 
in  the  obscore  ritos  of  divination  and  magic  which  attended  the 
ancient  popular  assemblies.'*  Viewed  from  such  a  standpoint,  the 
study  of  children'tj  games  and  rhymes  no  longer  appears  trivial  or 
unworthy  the  aLtention  of  serious  persons,  and  bolieying  as  I  do  that 
such  a  study  caniutt  but  prove  not  only  intert'sting  and  amusing,  but 
useful  and  instructive  to  the  intelligent  inquirers  after  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  fore-elders,  I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  various  sections  of  the  games  I  have  been  able  to 
collect. 


CHOBAL  GAMES. 

These  are  played  ont-of-doora  by  parties  of  boys  and  girls,  though 
inasmuch  as  boys  are  very  often  nowadays  kept  distinct  fri>m  the 
girl?  during  jilay-lionrs,  they  are  usually  played  by  girls  only.  There 
is  nothing,  as  Miss  Burne  snyn,  of  the  game,  properly  so  cnlbd,  al  out 
them  ;  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  of  winning  or  losing.  They  consist  for 
th^  most  part  of  circular  dances,  accompanied  by  songs,  in  which  one 
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plajer  is  called  out  after  another,  desired  to  choose  a  loTor^  kissed  or 

embraced,  and  promised  all  kiiuls  of  good  fortune. 

(i.)— The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known  Sally  Water  (or  Walker). 

A  party  of  children  forms  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  one  of 
tl  111  u  girl,  kneels  alone  ;  the  rest,  taking  hands,  slowly  move  round 
and  sing : 

"  Snlly,  Sally  Water, 
Sprinkle  in  the  pan  ; 
Rise,  Snllj,  rine,  Sally,  (the  ritesS) 
Aud  cliuose  a  young  man. 
ChooBe  [or  bow]  to  the  oast. 
Choose  \€ft  bowj  to  the  west, 

Ami  choose  [or  bow  to]  the  pretty  gttl  [o«r  young  man] 
That  yoa  Ioto  best." 

Another  Terston  has : 

"  Choose  for  the  best  one, 
Cbooie  for  ^e  worst  one, 
Choose  for  tiie  pmttj'  girl 
That  Ton  loTo  best'' 

The  girl  in  the  centre  then  selects  In  r  favourite,  who  i^  taken  by 
her  williiii  the  circlo,  where  they  ki^^^  each  other,  the  rest  moving 
round  in  a  circle  the  while.   In  some  parts  of  Dorset  the;  here  sing : 

**  And  now  you're  married  I  wish  yon  joy  ; 
Hist  a  girl  and  then  a  bof ; 
Seven  yean  sfter  son  and  danghtnr ; 
And  now,  yonng  people,  jnmp  ovor  the  water.*' 

The  one  that  first  knelt  down  now  rgoins  the  circle,  leaving  the  one 

blic  had  cliosen  in  the  centre,  who  in  turn,  in  response  to  the  snme 
invitation  by  the  chorus,  chooses  his  or  her  favountc.  This  is  rf]icat('(l 
nutil  the  whole  party  have  had  their  turn,  or  arc  tired  out  before, 
{Symondibury,) 

(n.)'^LiHle  Girl  of  mnt. 

This  is  similar  :o  '*  Sally  Water,"  and  played  in  the  same  way. 

Ckonu:  *'  IliTc's  a  iirctty  litfli-  ;:irl  of  mine, 

She'ft  broaght  mo  uuiuy  a  bottle  of  wiae ; 
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A  bottle  of  wine  she  gare  me  too ; 
See  wlmt  tiiie  little  girl  can  do. 
Oa  the  carpet  she  shall  kn>  <  1 

{Here  thr  f/,l/i!  mtiH  knceL^ 
As  tiiO  }j:rass  ^rows  fii  the  til  l'  ; 
Stand  upright  qja  joar  feet ; 

iSiere  the  ffirl  rke*  tip.) 
And  ehoose  the  one  yon  lore  eo  sweet." 

Here  the  girl  must  select  her  favoarito  from  the  ring  and  lead  her 
to  the  centre,  whilst  the  others,  moying  round,  oontinne  their  song : 

"Now  you  lire  married  I  wish  you  joy; 
First  a  girl  and  then  a  boj; 
SeTen  years  after,  son  and  daughter; 
Fray,  yoting  couple,  kiss  together.'* 

Here  the  two  must  kiss  and  separate:  the  first  girl  going  to  form 
purl  of  tlie  ring,  whilst  her  conipaniou  takc3  her  place  in  ihc  centre, 
and  the  game  goes  uu  us  before.  Boys  nnd  girls  often  play  this 
together,  and  thea  the  words  aie  changed  to  suit  the  circamstances. 
{Slimondshury.) 

The  following  somewhat  peculiar  variant  of  this  last  was  contribntcd 
hy  Miss  M.  G.  A.  Summers,  of  Hazelbnry  Bryan,  to  the  Dorset  County 
CbronieUf  in  April  last : 

"I  bail  a  liouiK't  triinmed  wi'  blue. 
Why  dQfln*t  w&re  it?  Zo,  I  do} 
I*d  wSare  it  where  I  con. 
To  iSake  a  wslk  wi*  my  young  moo. 
>ry  young  mon  is  a-gone  to  sea, 
When  lic'd  cdTiip  hack  he'll  marry  me. 
Zco  what  u  purtj  ziMtcr  is  mine, 
Doau'l  'e  thiuk  she's  tcr'blc  fine, 
Bhe's  a  most  ter*ble  cnnote  too, 
Jnst  see  iHiat  my  sister  can  do. 
On  the  carpet  she  can  kuecl, 
As  the  grass  grow  in  the  fiel'.'* 

The  sister  kneels  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  they  all  dance 
round  lier,  saying: 

Stand  upright  upon  thy  feet 

And  choose  the  prettiest  you  like,  sweet" 
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She  chooses  one,  and  after  she  has  caught  her  they  go  through  the 
game  again. 

The  game  of    Sallj  Water*'  is  common  to  many  counties.  Conf. 

variants  in  iMiss  Bnrnc's  Shropshire  Folklore,  p.  509  ;  see  Folkl&rg 
lieconl,  vol.  v.  p,  88,  for  a  contiibiuiuii  from  u  Surrey  source,  and 
Folklore  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  3tl5,  for  a  Derbyshire  one, 

(m.y—What  are  you  it-  i-mg  for? 

The  children  form  a  ring,  and  one  of  tlieni  (a  .s:irl)  is  chosen  to 
stand  in  the  ctiutre,  and  pretends  to  cry,  whilst  the  rest  moTe  round 
her  singing : 

"Pray,  Snily,  whit  arc  yon  weeping  for — 
Weeping  lui— \\  ccpiii^'  iot'i 
i'lay,  Sully,  NvhaL  iul-  you  wct'piug  for. 
On  a  bright  shiny  day?'* 

Tlie  girl  in  the  middle  answers  : 

"  I  ain  weeping  for  a  swcethcrtrt— 
A  sweetheart— ft  sweetheart. 
1  am  weeping  for  a  sweetheart. 
On  a  bright  shiny  day." 

The  chorus  replies : 

•*  Pray,  isjilly,  go  umi  get  cue — 
Oo  and  get  cue — get  one. 
Pray,  Sally,  go  and  get  (me, 
On  a  bright  shiny  day.'* 

Here  the  girl  in  the  centre  mast  choose  a  boy  (or  girl  if  she 
prefers),  the  others  still  circling  round  and  singing  : 

*'Pray,  Sally,  now  yuu've  got  one  — 
You've  got  one— got  one  ; 
Pray,  Sally,  now  yon've  got  one, 
On  a  bright  sonny  day." 

The  pair  tlitn  kiss  or  emlaace  each  oihcr,  us  the  olhera  coutiuue; 

One  kia^  will  never  y-Axt  you — 
Never  part  you — part  }  ou  ; 
One  kks  triU  uevar  part  yon, 
On  a  bright  snnny  day.** 

The  game  then  recommences  as  before,  with  a  different  girl  in  the 
middle. 
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(ir.) — Rosy  Apple^  Lemon,  and  Pear, 

The  cliililren  fiirm  a  rini;-,  lunl  laie  of  thcia  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the 
middle,  as  iu  the  last  game,  whilst  the  rest  circle  round  and  sing  : 

**  B08J-  AppK  lenioii,  and  pear, 

A  bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear; 
Gold  and  (silver  liy  htr  .siilc, 
Choofle  the  one  shall  be  her  bride. 

**  Take  her  hj  her  lity-white  hand, 

(J7r;v  thf  one  in  the  centre  ehoo^OM  /ren  tk^ 
rhiri  to  .<tand  by  her,') 
I.<>n(l  htr  tu  the  altar  ; 
Ciive  her  kisses,  one,  two,  tLiee, 
To  old  motber'e  nmawa;  danghter." 

On  these  last  words  being  uttered,  the  one  who  was  iirat  standing 
in  the  middle  mast  run  away  and  take  a  place  in  the  ring  as  soon  as 
she  can.  The  second  one  remains  in  the  centre,  and  the  game  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again  until  aU  bare  been  chosen.  (Sffmonde- 
hury,) 

(v.) — Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry*  Bush. 

The  children  form  a  ring,  and,  taking  hands  and  slowlj  rnomg  or 
dancing  round  the  while,  sing : 

*'  Hero  we  go  ronnd  the  mulberry  bush-^ 
The  mnlbeny  bosh— Abe  malbeny  bash  i 
Hera  we  go  nrnnd  the  mulbeny  bneh, 
Of  a  eold  aad  frosty  morning." 

The  children  then  unloosen  hands,  and,  pretending  to  wash  their 
faces  with  theii*  hands,  sing: 

**  This  ia  the  way  we  wash  atit  face— 

Wash  our  face — wash  our  face ; 
Thia  is  the  wny  we  wash  our  face. 
Of  a  cold  aad  froetjr  morning." 


*  Sometimes  called  the  yooieh  rri/  bush,  as  in  a  raria&t  in  the  FblKore 
Meoord,  vol.  ir.  p.  174,  from  a  Weat  of  Scotland  source. 
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Tlicy  then  quickly  take  hands  again,  and  dance  round,  singing  as 
before : 

**  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bmh/' 

They  nffxi  make  pretend  tbey  are  bnubing  their  dothes  as  they 

sing  : 

"  This  is  the  way  we  brush  oar  clothes^ 
Bnuli  onr  elofelie8--brittfa  our  doUus ; 
Tliis  ia  the  inj  we  bnilh  our  dethei. 
Of  a  eold  and  fnw^  morning/^ 

A  similar  pantomime  is  gone  through  to  represent  brushing  their 
boots,  combing  their  hair,  or  nny  other  act  that  may  happen  to  strike 
their  childish  fancy,  each  verse  ending  with  the  refrain  : 

'*  Here  we  go  round  the  mnlbeny  boabt**  ke. 

The  two  la'-t  verses  are  generally  tliose  tle?-cribing  their  going  to  and 
their  coming  froui  school,  liie  former  being  signified  by  covering  their 
faces  with  tbeir  hands,  and  the  latter  by  unbounded  skipping  and 
jumping,  testifying  to  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  during  which  the 
ring  is  broken  up,  and,  as  often  as  it  is  thoaght  desirable,  the  game 
rmommenoed. 

This  game»  of  conrse,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Dorset. 

Another  rersion,  which  has  Uie  appearance  of  a  fragment  merely,  is 

OS  follows : 

All  round  the  mulberry  buah, 

liaidenaaJI  together, 

Give  a  kist  and  take  a  kin, 

And  cnrtwy  all  together."  iSymentMiirg,) 

(vi. ) — KtM-^fi'tht-ring. 

In  order  to  play  this  universally  popular  game  a  ring  is  formed, 

and  one  of  tlie  players  (usually  a  girl),  carrying  a  handkercliief,  com- 
mences to  walk  slowly  round  the  outside  of  the  ring,  repeating  these 
words  ; 

•*  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love, 
And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it ; 
And  one  of  yen  has  picked  it  up 
And  put  it  in  your  pocket." 

Vol,  7.— Pabt  3.  b 
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Touching  each  ono  with  her  handkerchief  ns  she  passes,  she  says, 
"iW  v^M,"  "no/  you,"  ''not  you,''  &c.,  &c..  till  tlie  favouivd  imlividual 
is  readied,  when  it  is  changed  to  But  i/ou  /"  and  iiis  or  Lcr  shoulder 
lightly  touched  at  the  same  time.  The  fir'^t  player  then  runs  round 
the  ring  as  fast  as  she  can,  pursued  by  the  other,  who,  if  a  capture  is 
effected  (as  is  nearly  alwa^fs  the  case),  is  entitled  to  lead  the  fii'st 
player  back  into  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  claim  a  kiss.  The  first 
playisr  then  takes  the  other*8  plaoe  in  the  ring,  who  in  tarn  walks  round 
the  ontside  repeating  the  same  formnla. 

W,)—Drop  the  Handkerchitf. 

A  variant  under  tliig  title,  commenced  in  the  same  way  as  the  last, 
is  as  follows  : 

*'  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  lo?-o  ; 
I  carried  water  in  my  gluvo  ; 
And  by  the  way  I  dropped  it— 
I  dro])ped  it,  I  dropped  it,  I  dropped  it,*'  fte. 

This  is  repeated  until  the  liandkerchicf  is  stealthily  dropped  imme- 
diately behind  one  of  the  players,  \vlio  should  be  on  the  alert  to  follow 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  one  who  has  dropped  it,  who  at  once  increases 
her  speed  and  endeavours  to  take  the  plaoe  left  vacant  by  her  pursuer. 
Shonld  she  be  canght  before  she  can  saoceed  in  doing  this  she  is 
compelled  to  take  the  handkerehief  a  second  time.  But  if,  as  it 
more  nsnally  happens,  she  is  stkccessfnl  in  accomplishing  this,  the 
pnFsner  in  tarn  takes  the  handkerchief,  and  the  game  proceeds  as 
before.*    (  Symondthu  ry. ) 

In  this  last  it  will  be  noticed  tliere  is  no  kissing,  and  I  am  assured 
by  s*>veral  persons  who  are  interested  iu  Dorset  Children's  Games  that 
ihe  indiscriminate  kissing  (that  is,  whether  the  girl  pursued  runs  little 
or  far,  or,  when  overtaken,  whether  she  objects  or  not)  with  wliich  this 
game  is  ordinarily  associated,  as  played  now  both  in  Dorset  and  in 
other  connties,  was  not  indigenons  to  onr  county,  bat  is  merely  a 
pemiciouB  aft^-growth  or  oatcome  of  later  days,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  Tarloas  excarsion  and  holiday  f^tes,  which  the  facilities  of  rail* 

*  Co&f.  a  Shropshire  Tariant  ia  Miss  Bome's  book,  p.  612. 
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way  travelling  had  instituted,  by  bringing  large  crowds  from  the 
neigh buuriiig  towns  into  the  country.  I  am  told  that  thirty  yoaiH  ago 
such  a  thing  was  unknown  in  the  countrv'  tlistricts  ot'  Dorset,  when  the 
gamo  then  nsuaUy  indulged  in  waa  known  merely  aa  '^Drop  the 
Hftndkerchief.'* 

(Yviy-Mif  mU  Dog  Bug. 

This  game,  which  is  but  a  rariant  of  the  last,  and  seems  to  partake 

someNvliat  ot"  the  nature  of  a  ''counting  out"  rhyme,*  is  bc?t  played 
by  a  party  consisting  of  as  many  boys  as  girls,  who  must  join  bands 
and  forai  a  ring. 

The  eldest  boy  or  girl  must  choose  whom  he  or  she  likes  to  go  out- 
side the  ring,  who  must  thereupon  go  round  the  circle  carrying  a 
handkerchief,  with  which  he  or  she  touches  each  one  in  pasBing^  and 
saying  or  singing  the  following  lines : 

•*  Mr.  Monday  was  a  \;ooiX  jiiati, 
He  whipped  his  children  now  and  then, 
When  he  whipped  them  he  made  them  dance, 
Ont  of  Seotiand  into  Fraiuie  { 
Out  of  Fhmee  into  S|iafn» 
Back  to  dear  old  England  agldn. 
O.  U.  T.  spells  *  out,' 
If  yon  please  stand  out. 

*'  I  had  a  litde  dog  and  his  name  was  <Biiff/ 
I  sent  him  after  a  penn*orth  of  sanff, 

He  broke  the  paper  and  smelled  the  staff. 
And  that's  the  end  of  my  dog  '  Boff.' 

**  He  sluui*t  Ute  yea— he  shan't  bite  yon— he  shan*t  bite  yon,  ftc.,  Itc—he  tJutll 
bite  yoa  all  over." 

This  is  80  arranged  that  on  coming  round  to  the  one  ho  or  she  loves 
best  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  upon  that  one,  and  with  tlio  words 
"  he  ihall  bite  you  all  over  "  the  speaker  runs  away,  pursued  by  the 
other  as  soon  as  the  handkerchief  is  secured.  The  pursuit  is  kept  up 
until  the  first  one  is  caught^  when  the  two  return  to  the  centre  of  the 

*  As  to  which  see  p««f  p.  267. 
b2 
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ling  and  kiss  each  other.  The  pursuer  then  tnkos  the  place  of  the 
captive  in  the  ring  and  goes  round  swinging  as  before. 

Tlic  game  is  repeated  until  all  have  had  their  turn  or  hare  had 
enough  of  it. 

(«.) — Cat  after  Mouse. .  Sometimes  called  Threading  Ute  Needle. 

This  game,  which  may  he  said  to  come  ander  the  same  categoiy  as 
the  last  two,  is  played  hy  children  forming  a  ring,  with  their  arms 
extended;  one — ^the  mouse **— goes  ontside  the  cirdo  and  gently 
pulls  the  dress  of  one  of  the  players,  who  thercnpon  becomes  the  "cat/* 

and  is  bound  to  follow  wherever  the  mouse  chocsrs  to  go— either  iu  ur 
out  of  the  ring — until  caught,  whvn  ho  or  phe  takes  the  jiliice  formerly 
occupied  in  the  ring  by  tlic  cat,'*  tvho  iu  turu  becomes  mouse,*'  and 
the  game  is  recommenced. 

(x.) — Green  Gravel. 

A  party  of  boys  and  girls  join  hands  and  form  a  ring.  A  boy  or 
girl  stands  in  the  middle  and  says  or  sings  this  Terse  : 

*♦  Green  gravel,  green  grnvcl,  the  grass  is  so  gieoD, 
The  fftircst  yonng  lady  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
Ah  !  Mary,  ah  I  Mary,  your  true  love  is  dead ; 
I  send  yon  a  letter  to  torn  round  year  head." 

As  soon  as  the  boy  or  girl  has  sung  this  Terse,  and  called  out  the 
name  of  one  of  the  riug,  the  one  so  called  upon  must  tarn  his  or  her 
back  to  the  inside  of  the  drcle,  and,  still  holding  hands  as  before, 
oontinae  the  game  facing  outwards ;  and  so  on  until  all  hare  been 
called  npon  and  hare  their  bocks  to  the  centre,  when  the  whole  ring 
dances  ronnd  in  a  chorus. 

In  sonic  parts  of  Dorset  the  game  is  called  Silly  Gravels,"  and  the 
girl  is  called  upon  as  : 

**  Oh  t  Silly,  oh  t  Silty,  yovr  (ante  love  is  dead,* 
I  send  yoQ  a  letter  to  turn  round  your  head.'* 


*  Conf.  the  Shropshire  rariant  in  Hist  Bone**  book,  p.  610.  See  also  JWil- 
l»rt  Xeewdt  toL  t.  p.  84,  for  a  Snnrey  one. 
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This  yvRS  one  of  the  games  Mr.  IJarnes  had  sent  an  nccount  of  to 
Mr.  Aiin)s  Otis,  as  I  have  already  nicuLionod,  and  in  Mr.  Otis's  reply 
he  sftjs  it  is  called  the    Needle's  Eje   in  New  England. 

This  is  ft  nmilar  game  to  the  lost,  and  is  a  rerj  popalar  one  at  the 
present  day.  The  children  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  as  Hiey 
dance  round  say  or  sing : 

"  Wally,  wjiiiy,  wtill-flower, 
A-jp*owen  up  so  high,  » 
AU  wc  children  be  sure  to  die, 
Eacicepting  (numinif  th^  yoitngett^, 
*Caaie  she**  the  jponogeat 
Ob  I  fie  !  fcr  sharao  !  fio  !  for  shame  1 
Tom  jonr  back  to  the  wall  again." 

The  youngest  child  now  turns  round,  still  retaining  the  hands  of  her 
companions,  hut  with  her  lace  in  an  opposite  direction  to  theirs.  This 
\s  gone  throngli  again  until  all  have  their  faces  on  the  oiit.^itic  of  tho 
circle,  when  tliey  reverse  the  order,  and  gradually  resume  their  old  ' 
positions.*   Another  version  is  as  follows : 

"  Wall-Howers,  wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high, 
We  aie  an  living,  and  we  diall  all  din, 
Eacoept  tbe  yonngeet  here,  {mmxng  her). 
Tom  your  back  to  ovenhed"  (?) 

(This  last  line  is  repeated  three  times.)  (Synumdtburp.) 

IL— DEAMATXO  GAMES. 

These  too  arc  games  wliich  arc  principally  jjlayed  by  girls  out  of 
doors.  The  player?  are  not  called  by  their  own  nanie^:,  init  ])ersonat4^ 
characters,  such  as  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  dukes,  knights,  fox 
and  geese,  ben  and  chicken?,  &c.  Their  ditty  is  a  dialogue,  not  a 
song;  and  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  efTect  is  often  given  to  their 
acting.  Instead  of  dancing  in  a  ring,  they  form  lines,  facing  each 

*  Goof.  8kropihir&  IhlkUrtf'p.  bid. 
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other.  We  still  have  nothing,'  <>f  winnin^r  or  lo^incr,  except  in  those 
games  of  this  class  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Oranges  and  Lenion?," 
the  game  ends  by  one  party  or  side  polling  the  other  over  a  boandary 
or  dinsiott  line. 

(i.) — Oranges  and  Lemnt, 

This  is  a  Tery  faronrite  game  with  Dorset  children*  and  can  be 
played  with  any  large  nnmber  of  them.    Two  of  the  tallest  of  tbe 

party  arc  thosen  to  be  "  Orange  "  and  "  Lemon  "  ;  but  the  rest  mnst 
not  know  wiiich  child  is  "  ()rnn<;o  "  and  which  is  **  Lemon."  Tlie  two 
stand  facing  r>ne  another,  and  talcing  each  other  hold  by  both  hands 
(the  right  hand  of  the  one  taking  tlie  left  of  the  other,  and  lice  versa) 
raise  them  as  high  as  their  shoulders.  The  rest  of  the  ])arty  then 
fonn  into  a  line  or  string,  one  behind  the  other,  holding  only  the  frock 
or  jacket  of  the  one  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  in  this  form 
pass  once  round  Orange  and  "  Lemon,"  wbo  are  standing  erect  in 
tbe  midst.  They  then  creep  nndemeath  their  raised  arms,  singing 
meanwhile : 

"  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clemen's. 
I  owe  yon  fiTe  farthin's 
Say  the  beUs  of  St.  Martin's. 
When  shall  I  pay  yon  ? 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Tharsday,  Friday,  Satnrday, 
Or  Sundaj?" 

It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  end  of  tbe  line  should  be  abont  to 
pass  under  the  improvised  archway  just  when  they  come  to  the  word 
Sunday,**  then  the  raised  arms  drop  and  enclose  within  their  grasp 

the  last  one  of  the  line.  This  one  they  keep  fast  whilst  the  others 
pass  on  still  singing  as  before.  The  captive  then  is  asked  which  she 
will  have,  "  Orange  or  Lemon  ? (Tliis  should  be  asked  and  the 
answer  given  in  a  whisper  so  that  none  of  the  others  can  hear.)  On 
her  making  her  choice  she  is  told  to  go  behind  the  one  she  has  selected 
and  clasp  her  round  the  waist.  By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  children 
onght  to  be  ready  to  pass  under  again,  and  again  the  last  one  of  the 
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line  ig  caught  as  bcfuiv  at  tlic  word  "  Sunday."  Thh  is  repeated 
until  all  are  caught.  The  n*"\v  captives?  in  turn  select  their  favouritts — 
O ranches  or  Lemons — and  take  up  their  positions  behind  their  leaders 
according  as  they  have  chosen.  Then  begins  tlio  tug-of-war  between 
the  Orange<;  and  LemonB,  each  still  holding  on  Armlj  by  the  waist  of 
the  one  in  front.  Whicbever  side  polls  the  other  over  wins  the  game. 
(J^mand$6tiry,) 

A  miant  of  the  rhyme  which  obtained  at  Broadwinaor  many  yean 
ago  is  as  follows : 
< 

**  I  owe  yon  five  farthings. 
When  will  j'on  pay  mo, 
To-day  or  to-morrow? 
Here  comos  a  candle  to  light  yoa  to  bed; 
Hera  eonise  a  chopper  to  chop  off  yonr  head.'** 

(ii.)— i^oar  and  Goose. 

One  of  the  party  called  the  "  Fox**  takes  one  end  of  the  room  or 
comer  of  afield  (for  the  game  was  equally  played  indoors  or  ont); 
all  the  rest  of  the  children  arrange  themselves  in  a  line  or  string, 

according  to  size,  one  behind  the  other,  the  smallest  last,  behind  the 
tallest  one,  called    Mother  Goose/'  with  their  arms  securely  round 

*  Ooaf.  DO  doabi  a  Losidon  venSoD: 

**  (hmfes  and  Lemooi," 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  aomcnfs ; 
**  Yon  owe  me  five  farthings," 

Sftid  the  bells  of  St  Martin's  ; 
"  And  when  will  yon  pay  me  ?" 

Said  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey; 
«  When  I  grow  rich," 

Said  the  bells  of  Shoiediteh ; 
"When  will  that  be?** 

Said  the  bells  of  Stepney; 
"  I  do  not  know." 
Sttid  the  big  bell  of  Bow. 
Sec  also  F-jlhlorc  Hccord,  vol.  t.  p.  86,  for  a  Surrey  variant ;  the  Ftalilore 
Jwmal,  Tol.  i.  p.  366,  for  a  Derbyshire  one.    Aim  HalHwelt's  Nwrtetf 
Shjfme$t  No.  celxxxi. 
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the  waist  of  tlie  one  in  front  of  them  (m  in  the  last  game),  or 
BomeMmes  by  grasping  the  dress. 

The  f!;amc  commences  by  a  parley  to  this  effect : 

Mot  Hi:  II  Goose  (to  Fox) :  "  What  are  you  after  this  fine  morning? " 

Fox  :  "  Taking  a  walk." 

M.  G. :  "  With  what  object  ?" 

Fox  :  "  To  get  an  appetite  for  a  meal." 

M.  G.:  What  does  [will]  your  meal  consist  of  ? " 

Fos :  "  A  nice  fat  goose  for  my  breakfast." 
0.:    Where  will  yon  get  it?" 

Fox :  '*  Oh  I  I  shall  get  a  nice  morsel  somewhere ;  and  as  th^  ate 
BO  handy,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one  of  yonrs/' 

M.  G. :     Catch  one  if  you  can." 

A  lively  scene  follows.  The  Fox  and  Mother  Goose  should  be 
pretty  evenly  matched  ;  the  "  mother  "  with  extended  amis  seeking  to 
protect  her  "  brood,"  whilst  the  Fox,  who  tries  to  dodge  under,  right 
and  left,  is  only  allowed  in  case  of  a  snceessfol  foray  or  grasp  to 
secnre  the  last  of  the  train.  Vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  escape 
him,  the brood,"  of  course,  supplementing  the  **  mother's  "  exertions 
to  elude  him  as  far  as  they  are  able,  but  without  breaking  the  link* 
The  crame  may  be  continued  until  all  in  turn  are  caught. 

This  game  was  sometimes  called  "Hen  and  Chickens."  A  good 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  played  may  be  obtuincd  fnini 
the  charming  picture,  bearing  this  title,  by  G.  D,  Leslie,  R.A,,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Koyal  Academy  in  18^:^1.* 

(in.) — Wkenfirit  m  vmt  to  School, 

The  children  form  a  circle,  and  moving  vound  and  round  to  the 

rightj  sing : 

When  first  we  went  to  school— to  school— to  school- 
How  happy  was  1 1 

{£aeh  girl  here  taka  the  tide  «f  her  drru  or  thirt  bjf 

tJie  r'tgJit  hand  a ndjvet  UfU  it,  $inging  thi  while :) 
'Twas  this  way,  and  that  way, 
ilow  happy  was  1 1  * 

*  See  Ihlihre  Jeumal,  vol.  L  p.  386,  for  a  variant  from  a  DerliyBhize 
source. 
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"  Next  I  went  to  serrice — to  smice — to  service — 
How  happy  waa  1 1 

{I%e  dreit  U  new  Ut  go,  a%A  tometiwte*  imitation 
scrubbing  or  mooping  with  a  long  bnoom  U 
introdMoed,  a$  ikeg  oing:) 
'Twa?  tTiie  war,  and  thftt  way, 
How  Iiuppy  was  T  ! 

"  Next  I  had  a  sweetheart— a  sweetheart — a  sweetheart- 
How  happy  was  I ! 

QSero  thry  break  the  ring,  and  walk  round  in  couplet^ 
tinging .) 
'Twaa  this  way,  and  that  way, 
How  happy  was  1 1 

"  Next  I  got  man  i  !— got  married— got  married^ 

How  happy  was  1 1 

(,S'!'?7/  valhing  round  in  oovplet.) 
'Twas  this  way,  and  that  way, 
How  happy  was  I ! 

*'  Next  1  had  a  baby — a  bai)y — a  baby — 
How  happy  was  1 1 

(Horo  their  arm  moing  to  and  fro  no  thqf  walk 
round,  00  if  nvrting  or  trying  fo  gnieton  a  teSy.) 

Twos  this  way,  and  that  way. 

How  happy  wm  I  '. 

{At  f/ic  conclusion  of  this  Vine  the  circle  is  rC'/onncd.') 

"  Next  my  hnshaiid  died — he  died— he  died— 
How  sorry  was  1 1 

(^Bere  they  put  their pim^oret  to  their  eytx,  crying.) 
'Twas  this  way,  and  that  way. 
How  Sony  was  1 1 

"Noxt  my  baby  died— she  died— she  died— 

How  sorry  was  1 1 

(Still  crv-'>?7  ) 

'Twas  iliis  way,  and  that  way, 
How  sorry  was  1 1  **♦ 

{\y.)— Garden  (fate. 

One  girl  is  chosen  from  the  group  to  represent  the  mother,  and  the 
rest,  as  her  daughters,  stand  in  front  of  her.  The  eldest  of  them  is 
selected  to  address  the  motber. 

*  Oool  seTsral  Shiopebire  Tariants  in  S^reptMre  I^fdorof  p.  514. 
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Dauohtkb  :  "  Mother,  mother,  may  I  go  to  play  ?  " 

MoTHSB :  "  No  1  daughter,  no  t  for  fear  yon  Bhoold  stay.** 

D. :  **  Only  as  far  as  the  garden  gate, 

To  gather  flowera  for  my  wedding  day.** 

M. :  "  Make  a  fine  cnrtsy,  and  go  your  way.'* 

Upon  this  they  all  curtsy  and  scamper  off,  appearing  delighted  at 
being  allowed  t<^  go,  and  before  out  of  hearing  of  the  mother  exclaim, 
**  Now  what  sliall  we  do  ?  "  and  proceed  to  plan  some  mischief  or  gnme 
to  play  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  sight.  Presently  they  return  to  the 
mother  looking  rather  ereetf alien,  pretending  they  hare  stayed  away  too 
long ;  then  the  mother  asks  them  sharply : 

**  Now  where  hare  yon  been  ?** 

D. :  «  Up  to  Uncle  John*B.'* 

M. :  "mat for?** 

D. :  **  Half  a  loaf,  half  a  cheese,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter.** 

M, :     Where's  my  share  ?" 

D. :  "  Up  in  cupboard.** 

M. :  "  'Tisu't  there  then  !  '* 

D. :  "  Then  the  cat  cat  it." 

M.  :  "  And  where's  the  cat  ?  " 

P. :    Up  on  the  wood.**  (i.s.  ihefaggoit,) 

M. :  "  And  wheie*s  the  wood?** 

D. :  "  File  bnmt  it.** 

BL:  «Where*8  the  fire?*' 

D. :  "  Water  donted  it."   {i.e.  pui  it  ovU) 

M. :  "  Where's  the  water  i  ' 

D.  :    Ox  drank  it." 

M. :  **  Where's  the  ox  ?  " 

D. :  "  Butcher  killed  it."  • 

M. :  **  And  where's  the  butcher  ?  " 

D. :  Behind  the  door  cracking  nnts,  and  yon  may  eat  the  shells  of 
them  if  yon  like.** 

Here  the  mother  becomes  yery  indignant  and  mns  after  her  dangh- 

*  A  frront  «1r  al  of  this  is  similar  to  the  widely-known  story  of  the  "  Old 
Woman  and  her  Fig." 
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ten»  endeaToariog  to  catch  them,  which  they  nge  streniioiis  efforts  to 
aroid. 

(tJ— *The  following  venioiii  called  **JliajfIgo  out  tojplafff^  is 
Teiy  similar  to  the  last  and  is  played  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  Daughter  says :  **  Please  may  I  go  oat  to  play  ?  ** 
Mother  :  "  How  long  will  you  stay  ?  " 

D. :  "  Three  liours  in  a  day.'* 

M. :  '*  Will  you  come  when  I  call  you7'' 

B.  :  "  No." 

M. :    Will  yott  come  when  I  fetch  yon  ?  " 

D. :  "  Yes." 

M. :    Make  then  your  oartsies  and  be  off.'* 

The  girls  then  scamper  off  as  before,  and  as  they  nm  about  the  field 
keep  calling  out,  "  I  won't  go  home  till  seven  oVloek,"  I  won*t  go 
home  till  seren  o'clock.*'   After  they  have  been  mnning  about  for  some 

five  or  ten  minutes  the  mother  calls  Alice  (or  whatever  the  name  may 
be)  k)  como  home,  when  the  one  adihessed  will  run  all  ilio  faster,  crying 
louder  than  before,  *'  I  won't  go  home  till  seven  o'cloek."  Then  the 
mother  commences  Ui  chase  them  until  she  catche?  tlioui,  and  \Ylien  she 
gets  them  to  any  particular  place  in  the  field  where  the  others  are 
playing,  she  says : 

"  Where  have  you  been?  " 

D.  *<  Up  to  Grandmother  V 

M.  '*  What  have  you  done  that  you  have  been  away  so  long  ?" 
D.    I  have  cleaned  the  grate  and  dusted  the  room," 
M.  "  What  did  she  give  you  ?  " 

D.     A  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  so  big  as  a  house,  and  a  piece  of 
plum  cake  so  big  as  a  monfe  ?  " 
M.  "  Where's  my  share  ?  " 
D.  "  Up  in  higher  cupboard." 
M.  "  It's  not  there." 
D.    Up  in  lower  cnpboaid.'*  * 

•  C<)uf.  Himihir  lines  in  my  pajxir  on  "•Christmas Mummers  iu  Dorsetshire"  in 
JfUkhrr  Beeordy  vol.  Hi.  p.  109. 
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M.  "  It's  not  there." 

D.  "  Tlien  the  cat  have  eat  it," 

M.  "  Whore's  the  cat  ?  " 

D.    Up  in  heath?" 

M.  "Where's  the  heath?** 

D.    The  fire  barot  it.** 

The  rest  is  the  same  as  in  the  last.  The  mother  then  chases  the 
daughters  as  before. 

(vi.)— r/i^  Duke  oj  Kuleo. 

In  this  game  the  children  stand  in  a  group;  one  is  chosen  for  the 
Dnke,  and  he  must  stand  opposite  to  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  p^y,  who  say  or  sings 

<*  Hem  coeaet  the  Dnke  of  Kdeo— 
OfBideo-ofRideo- 
Heve  comes  the  Dnke  of  Rideo, 
Of  a  cold  and  troety  moming." 

The  Duke  answers: 

♦*  My  will  i«  for  to  get  marrietl — 
To  get  msnried^get  nanied— » 
My  will  ii  for  to  get  married. 
Of  a  oold  end  frosty  momhig." 

"  Will  any  tA  my  fsir  daoghteis  do— 

Fair  daaghters  do — daughters  do-o-o  1 

{Thr  word  "  Jo  '  muxf  he  mid  in  a  drawling  feajf.) 
Will  any  of  my  fair  daughters  dO| 
Of  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  ?" 

•«  They  ure  all  too  black  or  too  proudy. 
They  ait  in  the  sun  so  cloudy, 
With  golden  chains  armmd  their  necks. 
That  makes  them  look  ao  prondy.'* 

Chorus  (indignantly): 

They're  aood  enou<:;h  for  you,  Sir  1 
For  you,  Sir  1  for  you,  Sir  1 
They  are  good  enough  for  yon,  Sir  1 
Of  a  cold  and  frosty  morning.'* 


Cborus: 


BuKE : 
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Here  the  Dtike  steps  fonrard  and  says  or  sings : 

"  I'll  walk  the  kitchen  and  thr  1  ill, 
And  take  the  fairest  of  them  ail ; 
The  faiiMfc  oiiethat  I  can  see 
Is  Min  (naming  her) 

So  Min— —  come  to  me^*' 

The  ono  chosen  then  becomes  a  Duke,  aiul  tho  game  is  repeated, 
the  chosen  ones,  cnch  in  turn,  becoming  Dukes,  until  there  is  only 
one  of  the  party  left,  when  they  sing  : 

**  Now  we're  got  this  pretty  girl — 
This  pietty  girl— this  pretfy  girl-~ 
Now  we*?e  got  this  pretty  girl. 
Of  a  cold  and  froely  morning." 

Whilst  singing  this  last  ver?e  they  come  forward  and  claim  the 
last  girl,  and  embrace  her  as  soon  m  they  get  her  over  to  their  side. 

(vii .) — ^Ihe  following  Tariont  of  this  last  game,  called  A  Young  Man 
that  wants  a  Sweetheart^**  was  one  of  those  that  Mr.  Barnes  sent  an 

account  of  to  Mr.  Otis,  and  appeared  in  the  Yarmouth  Register  (Mass.) 
for  February,  1874,  before  alluded  to. 

The  players  consisted  of  a  dozen  boys  standing  hand  in  hand  on  one 
side,  and  a  dozen  girls  standing  in  a  row  facing  them.  The  Boya 
commence  by  singing  as  they  dance  forward: 

Tlieie*!  a  young  man  that  wants  a  sweetheart^ 
Wants  a  sweetheart— wants  a  sweetheart— 
There's  a  yonog  man  that  wants  a  sweetheart* 
To  the  ransom  tansom  tidi-de-Ob 

<■  x«t  him  come  ont  and  choose  his  own- 
Choose  his  own— choose  his  own^ 
Let  him  come  out  and  choose  his  own- 
To  the  ransom  tansom  tidi-deK*.'' 

The  Qirb  reply : 

*'  Will  any  of  my  fine  danghters  do— 
Danghters  do— daaghters  do  ? 
Wm  any  of  my  fine  danghters  do, 
To  the  lanaon  tansom  tidl^Ie-o  7" 
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BoYB : 

**  Thej     all  too  black  and  Imwnjr, 
Thflj  ait  in  the  snn  nncloadji 
With  golden  chains  aroond  their  necks, 
Thegr  are  loo  black  and  brawnj/' 

G1KL8 : 

**  Quito  good  enongh  for  yon.  Sir  1 
For  yon,  Sir-^or  )  ou,  Sir  i 
Quite  good  enoagh  lor  yon.  Sir  I 
To  tiie  nuuKMik  tanaom  tidi«deK>.'* 

Boys  : 

I'll  walk  in  the  kitolu'U,  atnl  walk  in  the  hallt 

ril  t:ike  the  fairest  ainoTi'^--  yon  all, 

The  fairest  of  all  ihut  1  um  sec, 

Is  pretty  Ifiss  Watts,  come  oat  to  me. 

Will  yon  come  oat  7 " 

GiEU : 

"Oh,iiol  oh^nol 

Boys  : 

**  Nau^'hty  Miss  Watts  she  won't  rome  out— 
bhe  vvou't  come  out — she  wou  t  come  ont ; 
Naughty  Miss  Watts  she  won't  oome  oat, 
To  help  ns  in  oar  daociog. 
Won't  yon  come  oatf " 

GiBls ; 

**Oh,yeeI  oh,ye8r'» 

(vin.)'— Gathering  NtUt  away. 

The  rs  should  be  (lividod  into  two  oqual  divisions  (each  from 
eiglit<)€U  to  twenty  iu  uuuibiT  if  pussiblc),  and  between  them  slx^idd 
be  drawn  a  mark  or  boundary  lino  upon  the  ground.   The  two  parties 

•  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  in  Im  <Janu»  and  Song*  0/  American  Ch  'ihlrrn  (New 
York,  1884),  rcTiewed  iu  FhlMorc  Jaurnal,  vol.  ii.  p.  243,  says  that  the  "  Knights 
of  Spain,*'  which  he  gives  as  the  American  Tariant  of  this  game,  is  still  acted, 
not  only  thronghont  England  and  tlie  United  States,  bat  also  in  ^win  and 
Sweden,  in  Italy  and  Ireland,  amon}^  the  Baltic  Finns  and  the  Morarlan  ScUts. 
He  belicres  that  it  was  oriu'iiially  ha-ctl  on  the  irloa  of  a  courtship  conducted 
in  the  strictly  iiiorciuitilo  spirit  which  probably  pervaded  the  next  stage  of 
marriage-making  after  the  primitive  currying  off  of  the  bride.  Conf,  also 
two  variants  in  Shropshire  Iblklon,  pp.  51G,  517,  called  "The  Knights  of 
^wm."  and  *<Heie  oome  three  Dnkes  SHriding."  See  also  Folklore  Reeori, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  170,  for  an  Essex  rariant,  and  vol*  t.  p.  89,  for  a  Welsh  one.  Also 
BalUweirs  Nnrtery  Jlh^mr*,  No.  cccxxxiii. 
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felaiul  opposite  one  another,  and  the  one  on  the  right-hand  side, 
joiniDg  hands,  adyances  up  to  the  line  and  retires  again,  singing  : 

Here  we  come  gathering  nntS  away-^ 

Nuts  awny— nnts  away  ; 
,  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  away, 
On  a  bright  and  sanny  morning." 

On  the  conchision  of  this  verse,  tlic  opposite  party,  which  had  been 
standing,  hand  in  hand,  perfectly  still  and  silent,  now  advances  in 
turn  to  the  boundary  line  and  letirea  again,  singing : 

"  Fraj,  who  will  yon  send  to  fetch  them  away— 
To  fetdi  them  away-^fetch  them  away  ? 
Pray,  who  will  yoa  Mod  to  fetch  them  away, 
On  a  cdd  and  sonsy  mombg  f  " 

The  first  party,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  remained  quiet  and  silent 
in  its  tarn,  now  adyanoes  again  as  before,  singmg : 

"I'll  bend  Miss  Biuhop  tu  fetch  Lheui  away— 
To  fetdi  them  away— fetch  tiwm  away; 
I'll  send  Hiss  Bishop  to  fetch  them  away. 
On  a  blight  and  sonny  morning." 

As  soon  as  this  yerse  is  finished  the  other  party  says,  "  Will  yon 
come  ?  "  and  on  their  opponents  replying  "  Yes,"  the  first  girls  on 
either  side  stand  up  to  the  boundary  line,  and  taking  each  other's 
right  liaml  commence  to  pnll  ngain.sL  <'acb  other,  assisted  by  those 
behind,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Oranges  and  Lemons  "  («n/e), 
and  the  side  which  succeeds  in  pulling  the  other  over  the  mark  wins 
the  game. 

(ix.) — yariant  of  this  game,  called  *^jBere  we  com  gathering 

Xuts  to-day^  in  which  two  children  named  in  the  verse  are  deputed 
to  pull  each  over  iusti'ad  of  the  whole  sides  conteuiliiiLS  is  played  by 
the  school  diildren  at  Symondsbury,  in  West  L>in,s©l,  and  as  there 
are  other  interesting  variations  in  it,  I  give  it  in  full. 

Two  leaders  are  chosen,  who  proceed  to  pick  their  sides  by  alter- 
nately selecting  them  from  the  group  of  children  till  all  have  been 
chosen.  Then  the  two  parties,  with  their  leaders  at  the  end,  each 
holding  hands,  stand  in  a  line  facing  each  other,  with  a  distance  of 
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two  or  three  ynrds  between  tlicm.  One  party,  still  holding  haads, 
adTonces  towards  the  other,  singing  the  while  : 

"  Ilcre  wo  come  gathering  nuts  to^y — 

Nuts  to-day — nuts  to-day; 

Here  wc  come  gutlicring  nuts  to-day. 

So  early  in  tlic  morning." 

On  its  retirement,  the  other  line  adrances  and  retires  in  the  same 
way,  flinging : 

**  Pray  t  wliow  noli  will  yoa  gather  away— 
Gather  away— iptther  away  t 
Pmy,  whose  nnts  will  yoa  gatilier  away. 
So  early  in  the  morning  ?  '* 

Before  the  first  line  advanoes  again,  an  Qaderstanding  has  to  bo 
anrired  at  as  to  whose  nnts  are  to  be  asked  for  from  the  opposite 
party,  when  it  again  approaches  and  retires,  singing  : 

*'  We'll  gather  Miss  A       -*s  nnts  away— 
Nuts  away — nnts  away; 

We'll  gather  Mis:*  A  a  uuLs  iiwuy. 

So  early  in  the  morniiig." 

To  this  the  other  party,  again  adrancing  and  retiring  as  before, 
replies : 

"  Tajt  who  will  yoa  send  to  take  them  away— 

To  take  tliem  away — take  tbeni  away  t 
Pray,  wlio  will  you  send  to  take  them  away, 
60  early  iu  the  morn  Log  ?  '* 

Again  a  consultation  mnst  be  held  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  party 
as  to  which  of  their  .number  is  considered  fairly  equal  in  strength  to 
endeaTOtir  to  draw  or  pnll  oTer  Hiss  A-        ■,  and  when  one  has 

been  decided  upon  they  once  mure  udvaucc,  aiugiag  : 

«  Well  send  Miss  B  to  take  tbem  away— 

To  take  them  away — take  them  awov  ; 

We'll  send  Miss  li  to  take  them  away, 

So  early  in  the  morning/' 

Thereupon  A.  and  B.,  the  two  children  before  named,  now  adrance, 
and  dasping  esch  other  by  the  right  hand,  each  endeayoors  to  pall  or 
draw  her  opponent  over  to  her  own  side,  a  boundary  line  baring 
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gener&Uj  been  dravn  at  equal  distances  between  the  contending 
parties.   As  soon  as  one  is  drairn  over,  she  has  to  be    crowned ' 
immediately  (by  the  conqueror  putting  her  hand  on  her  head) ;  for 
if  this  is  not  done  at  once  the  captive  is  at  liberty  to  return  to  her 

own  part)'.  On  the  crowning  taking  place,  the  captured  one  takes  up 
her  position  at  the  end  of  the  lino,  and  liciiceforth  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  side  of  her  conqueror.  The  game  is  now  recommenced 
in  the  same  way  as  beFore;  but  the  second  line  advances  first  this  time, 
aad  80  on  alternately  until  ono  side  has  drawn  all  the  others  over  to  it, 
or  one  has  become  too  weak  to  continue  tho  game. 
Another  version  runs : 

**  Here  we  come  gatberin'  nats  away, 

Here  wc  como  gutlierin*  mitB  awaj. 
On  a  could  and  £rast>'  marncn/' 

{Hazelburjf  Bryan.') 

(x.) — Tht  Lady  of  the  Land, 

An  account  of  this  game,  which  for  want  of  a  better  appellation  I 
call  by  the  above  title,  is  contained  in  the  SamersH  and  Dorset  Notee 

and  QuerieSyVoi,  i.  part  v.  pp.  133,  134  (1880).    In  this  two  girls 

arc  chncen,  ihr  one  to  represent  a  lady  and  iho  other  a  mother,  who 
is  :5Uppo.-:ed  to  be  taking  her  children  out  to  service,  ^lie  has  one  or 
more  of  tliem  in  each  hand,  and  kods  them  up  to  tho  lady,  saying 
or  stngmg : 

«  Here  conm  the  Lady  of  the  Laml, 
"With  «nns  jitkI  daughtrrs  in  her  liaiul  ; 
Tray,  do  you  waut  a  servant  to>day  ?  " 

The  lady  answers : 

"What  can  the  do  f*' 

The  mother  replies : 

**Sho  Ltin  bixsv,  she  can  l)akc, 
She  call  make  a  uciMin^'  cake 
Fit  for  you  or  any  la<ly  in  the  land." 

The  lady  then  says : 

«•  Priy  leave  her.'* 

Vol.  7. — Part  o.  8 
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The  mother  tben  leaves  her  child,  nod  says  : 

^'  I  loATC  my  daughter  safe  and  sound, 
And  in  her  pocket  A  tibonsaad  pound, 
And  on  her  finger  a  gay  ring. 
And  I  hope  to  find  herso  agun.** 

This  18  repeated  tintil  all  are  similurly  disposed  of.  A  few  days  are 
supposed  to  pass,  after  which  tlic  mulher  culls  to  sec  her  cliiidreii, 
when  the  Incly  tells  lier  she  cannot  see  them.  At  last  she  insists  upon 
seeing  them,  and  tlie  children  are  all  "sat  down"  behind  the  Indy, 
and  the  mother  asks  one  child  what  the  lady  has  done  to  her  i  and  she 
tells  her  ^'that  the  lady  has  cat  ofT  her  nOse,  and  made  a  nose^pie 
and  never  give  her  a  bit  of  it/'  Each  one  says  she  has  done  some- 
thing to  her  and  made  a  pie,  and  when  all  faave  told  their  tele  they 
all  torn  on  her  and  put  her  to  prison.'* 

(xi.) — The  following  variant  was  contributed  by  Miss  M.  G.  A. 
Summersi  of  Hscelbory  Bryan,  to  the  Dorset  County  ChromcU  (April, 
1889),  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  next  two  games. 

One  child  takes  seven  or  eight  others  whom  she  pretends  are  her 

children.  Another  child,  presumably  a  mistress  in  want  of  servants, 

stands  at  a  distance.    The  first  child  advances,  holding  the  hand  of 

her  cliiidruii,  ?aymg  : 

'*  There  cnmcil  a  liuly  from  other  land, 
With  ail  her  children  in  her  hand — 
Please,  do  yoa  want  a  sarvaut,  mann  ?  " 

The  supposed  mistress  answers : 

"  Leave  her.*' 

The  mother  before  retiring  says  s 

"  I  baves  mj  daughter  lale  and  soond. 
And  in  her  pocket  a  flioiisan  ponnd. 

And  on  her  fingxT  n  gnnldcn  ring, 

And  in  her  biisum  a  silver  pin. 

1  hopes  when  1  return, 

To  lee  her  here  with  you. 

DoaVe  let  her  ramble  i  donVe  let  her  trot ; 

DonVe  let  her  car*  *  the  mnstard  pot" 

*  Cairry. 
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Josi  as  ibe  woman  and  her  children  are  supposed  to  be  out  of 
hearing  the  mistress  says  : 

"  She  sbuU  rumble,  bhe  bliall  Uut, 
She  shall  cany  the  iniutard  pot.*' 

This  is  gonu  tlnougli  again  until  the  mistroiis  has  engaged  nil  the 
chilLlrcn  as  her  servants,  when  she  is  supposed  to  let  them  nil  out  to 
play  with  the  mustard  pots,  which  are  represented  by  sticks  or  stones, 
in  their  hands. 

(xii.)-— Qti^M  Anne, 

A  large  party  of  chililron  form  them.-«olvos  into  two  ranks;  to  one 
of  these  parties  is  given  a  ball.  The  rank  to  whom  the  ball  is 
entrusted  all  hold  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  so  that  the  opposite 
party  should  not  know  who  has  the  ball  in  her  possession* 

The  first  rank  adrances  and  retires,  saying  : 

Queen  Anne,  Qaeen  Anne, 

She  sot  in  the  son  ; 

So  fair  as  a  lily, 

So  white  as  ii  nun  ; 

She  hail  a  whito  glove  cii, 

She  drew  it  oil",  she  drew  it  on." 

Those  in  the  second  rank,  who  ha?e  nothing  in  their  hands,  say  : 

*'  Tom,  ladles,  tnm." 
The  oppotttc  party  turns  round,  saying  ; 

•       "  The  more  we  turn,  the  more  we  may, 

Quucu  Auue  wiui  boru  on  Midsummer  Day  ; 
We  li4Te  brongkt  dree  letters  ittm  the  Queen, 
Wome  of  these  only  by  thee  most  be  seen*** 

The  other  party  replies  : 

**  Wo  can't  reade  wone,  we  must  rvade  all, 
Please  (naming  some  unr'),  deliver  the  boll." 

If  they  gness  the  right  person,  they  change  sides  and  go  through 
the  game  as  before** 

*  See  Iblklfire  Reeorit  vol*  r.  p.  67,  for  a  variant  from  aSorrey  sooiee.  Oonf« 
also  Halliwell's  Xurterg  Rfiymf  (ed.         No.  ccxxxtI. 

82 
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(xiii.)— il«  Old  Woman  frm  the  IVood.* 

This  is  also  called  '*  Dumb  Motions^ 

Here  again  the  children  form  themflelves  into  two  ranks,  as  in  the 
last  game. 
The  first  rank  Bays : 

*'  HcM  comes  an  old  'oman  from  Hie  wood.** 
The  second  party  answers  : 

<'\Vhat  cans't  thee  do  ? '* 

First  Party  : 

"Doanythiu' " 
Second  I'arty : 

•«  Work  away.** 

This  the  children  proceed  to  do,  some  by  pretending  to  seWj  some 
to  wash,  some  to  dig,  some  to  knit,  without  any  instmments  to  do  it 
with.   If  the  opposite  guess  what  they  are  doing  they  change  sides. 

These  last  two  games,  Jliss  Summers  believes,  arc  very  old  ones, 
ami  have  been  played  by  sovurul  gcneratious  iu  the  village  of  iiuzcU 
buiy  Bryan. 

(xir.)  How  manjf  Miles  to  Gandigo  f 

Tliis  is  another  of  the  games  mentioned  in  the  Yarmouth  Regiifer 
{ante)  as  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Otis  by  Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  played 
by  as  many  as  like  standing,  two  and  two,  opposite  each  other,  each 
of  tlaiu  taking  uitli  the  right  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  other  j  then 
the  tsvo  that  arc  the  king  and  queen  say  or  sing: 

How  uuuiy  miles  to  Gandigo  ? 

The  others  answer : 

**  Ets^ty-eight,  almost  or  qaite.** 

The  king  and  queen  reply  : 

"  Ctm  I  [we]  get  there  by  candle-light  ?  " 

Chorum: 

"  Vt,  X.  if  ynnr  Icjs  arc  loug  und  light." 
*  Called  in  Swaex  **  A  Man  across  the  Common.** 
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King  and  Queen: 

**  Open  tlic  gate  as  high  aa  the  sky. 
And  let  the  king  and  his  qneen  go  hj.** 

Then  all  the  other  pairs  hold  up  their  hands  as  high  as  tlioy  can, 
and  the  king  and  queen  ran  through  the  archway  and  back  again, 
and  80  on  with  the  next  pair,  and  otlicr  }»airs  in  turn. 

According  to  Mr,  Otis  this  game  is  known  as  the  **  Quaker's  Danco" 
in  New  England,  whei*e  the  last  line  runs: 

*'  And  let  King  Geoige  and  his  (|neen  go  bj."  * 

(xF.)  Basket. 

In  this  game  the  children  all  follow  one  who  is  styled  the  '^mother," 
singing : 

**  I'll  follow  my  mother  to  market^ 
To  bny  a  sUrer  basket." 

The  mother  presently  turns  and  catclies  or  pretends  to  beat 
them. 

III.— GAMES  OF  SKILL, 

These  are  usually  played  by  boys  ;  and  here  the  element  of  loss 
or  gain  comes  uppermost,  though  sometimes  something  of  a  dramatic 
form  may  still  be  traced.  The  use  of  implements  of  play,  snch  as  bats 
and  balls,  comes  in  here  for  the  first  time.  The  goTcrning  principle 
of  this  class  of  games  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  young  mcn*8 
natural  delight  in  sportive  trials  of  strength  and  skill.  In  the 
following  game  these  two  qualities  arc  predominant. 

•  Conf.  n  variant  in  Shtojjuhhr  Folklore,  called  "  How  many  Miles  to 
Barley  Bridge  ?  "  which  is  played  more  in  the  msnnerof  «*  Orangesand  Lemons,'* 
ending  in  one  party  pntling  against  the  other.  See  Fhlklore  Jlatord,  vol.  t. 
p,  B8,  for  a  Welsh  Tariank.  Also  IlaUiweirs  Xur§erjf  Bhyme*,  No.  ccexzriii. 
(ed.  1816),  No.  ccxxx. 
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(i.)  Lamploo* 

The  following:  account  of  this  game,  which  was  a  favourite  school- 
boy amusemeut  in  tlic  west  country  half  a  century  ago,  is  contributed 
by  a  corrrspondent  to  the  Somenei  and  Jhrai  No(«9  and  Queries, 
Tol  i.  part  ir.  p.  186  (1888). 

A  goal  haTing  been  8«leoied  and  bounds  detemuDedy  the  promotets 
nsed  to  prepare  the  others  by  callingr  at  the  top  of  their  voicoB : 

"  Lamp  I   Lamp  I    Laa-o  I 
Those  that  don*t  ran  shan't  play-o  1  '* 

Then  one  of  the  "sprycst"  Inds  is  cloctf^d  to  conimcne<^,  thns! 
first  touching  the  goal  with  his  foot  or  leaning  against  it,  anil  clasping 
his  hands  so  as  to  produce  tlie  letter  W  in  the  dumb  alphabet,  he 
pnrHues  the  other  players,  who  are  not  so  handicapped,  when,  if  he 
succeeds  in  touching  one  without  unclasping  his  hands,  they  both 
make  a  rush  for  the  goal.    Should  either  of  the  other  boys  succeed 
in  oTertaking  one  of  these  before  reaching  that  spot,  ho  bos  the 
privilege  of  ridmg  him  home  pick-a-back.    Then  these  two  boys  (i.e. 
the  orii^inal  juirsiicr  and  the  one  caught)  joiniii;^'^  li.iuiis,  carry  on  tlio 
game  as  before,  incurring  a  similar  penalty  in  case  of  being  overtaken 
ns  already  described.    Each  successive  boy,  as  hv  is  tonehed  bv  the 
pursuers,  has  to  make  for  the  goal  under  similar  risks,  afterwarda 
dasping  bands  with  the  rest,  and  forming  a  new  recruit  in  the  pursuing 
gang,  in  whose  chain  the  outside  players  clone  ha?e  the  privilege  of 
touching  and  thus  adding  to  their  numbers.   Should  the  chain  at  any 
time  be  broken,  or  should  the  original  pursuer  undasp  his  bands, 
either  by  design  or  accident,  the  penalty  of  carrying  a  capturer  to  the 
goal  is  incurred  and  always  enforced.    Of  course  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
is  caused  by  a  big  boy  capturing  a  little  one,  and  having  to  rido  him 
home;  hy  cleverly  dodging  a  fast  runner,  as  a  hare  does  a  grovliound; 
and  by  other  e?euts  in  a  game,  success  in  which  is  the  result  of 
superior  agility. 

In  West  Somerset  the  pursuing  boys  after  starting  were  in  the 
habit  of  crying  out  the  word  '^brewerre*'  or  brewarre ;  **  noise 
opparing  to  be  ^uite  as  essential  to  the  game  as  speed. 
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About  twenty  years  ago  the  game  was  common  in  some  parts  of 
Bedfordsbire  and  Hertfordsbire^  where  it  was  sometimes  called  "  Ohevy 
Chase     and  amongst  English  boys  e?en  in  Brnssels,* 

Another  correspondent  to  the  same  periodical  (i.  t.  204)  says  that 
an  almost  identical  game  was  played  at  the  King's  School,  Sherborne, 
some  fifty  years  ai^o.  It  was  called  King-sealing^'  and  the  pursuing 
boy  was  ubligf'd  l>y  the  rules  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  boy  seized  until 
he  had  uttered : 

"  One,  two,  three,  fovat,  fite,  sLx,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
Yon  are  one  of  the  king-sealer's  men." 

If  the  latter  sneceeded  in  breaking  away  before  the  conp  saw 
finished  the  capture  was  incomplete. 

(ii.)— Jfawis. 

The  ancient  game  of  "  nine  men's  morris  "  is  yet  played  by  the  boys 
Dorset.  The  boys  of  a  cottage,  near  Dorchester,  had  a  while  ago 
carred  a,  **  marrel "  pound  on  a  block  of  stone  by  the  house.  Some 
years  ago  a  cleigyman  of  one  of  the  upper  counties  wrote  that  in  the 
pulling  down  of  a  wall  in  his  church,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  workmen  came  to  a  block  of  stone  with  a  roarrers  pound  out  on 
it.  "  Merrels  "  the  game  was  called  by  a  mason.  (Barnes's  Addi- 
tioml  Glossary.) 

I  Imvc  bern  unable  to  find  out  inmi  any  Dorsetsliire  source  liow 
this  game  was  played,  but  probably  it  was  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
is  described  to  have  been  played  in  the  Midlands  in  Brand's  Popular 
Aiaiquiti€$  (ed.  181S,  toI.  ii.  p.  2d7),  where  we  are  told  that  the 
shepherds  and  other  boys  dig  up  the  turf  with  their  knires  to  represent 
a  sort  of  imperfect  chess-board.  It  consisted  of  a  square,  sometimes 
only  a  foot  in  diameter,  sometimes  three  or  four  yards.  Within  thi« 
was  another  square,  every  side  of  which  was  parallel  to  the  external 
square  ]  and  these  squares  were  joined  by  lines  drawn  from  each  comer 

*  Bee  Shrc^ire  Feikhre,  p.  623,  for  a  very  similar  gune  called  <*Ktag* 
warning.'* 
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of  both  sqnares  and  die  middle  of  each  line.  One  party»  or  player,  had 
wooden  pegR,  the  other  stones,  wLieli,  placed  by  turns  in  the  angles, 
and  playing  alternately,  they  moved  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  take  np 

each  other's  men  "  as  they  were  callcil;  and  tlie  area  of  tlic  inner 
square  was  called  tlio  "]>ound,"  in  which  tlie  men  taken  np  were 
imponnded.  lie  wlio  could  jilay  three  in  a  straight  lino  miLflit  then 
take  off  any  one  of  his  adversary's  where  he  pleased,  till  one,  having 
lost  all  his  men,  lost  the  game.  These  figures  were  by  the  country 
people  called  **mne  men's  morris/*  or  ''merrils,**  and  were  so  called 
because  each  party  had  nine  men.  These  figures  were  cat  upon  the 
green  turf,  or  leys,  as  they  were  called,  or  upon  the  grass  at  the  end 
of  ploughed  lands,  where  in  rtdny  season  it  never  failed  to  happen  that, 
in  the  words  of  Shakespeare  {Midsummer  NighCs  Dreamy  actii.  sc.  2.), 

"  The  niao  men's  morris  in  filled  ap  with  mad.''  * 

This  is  a  very  curious  amusement.  You  must  b^nd  as  though 
about  to  sit  on  a  very  low  stool;  then  spring  about  with  your  hands 
resting  on  your  Icnees. 

(ir.) — Cat»and-kitien. 

The  common  game  of  '*  tip-cat  "  was  so  called  by  Dorset  children. 
The  long  stick  represented  the  cat "  and  the  small  pieces  the 
«*  kitten." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  schoolboy  games  in  a  middle- 
class  day>8chool  in  Dorset  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentnry 

formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  called  *•  School  Days  in  a  LN>untry 
School"  in  Loiirjiii'ni's  Mugazine  for  March,  1889,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gi»sse,  from  the  unpublishr-d  pnpois  of  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  Piiilip  H.  Gosre,  F.U.S.,  depicting  the  lattcr's  childhood  at 
school  in  Poole  in  ISIS. 

•  See  Strutt  ii  Sj»>rf.<  nn,!  Ptijifiinrti  (cd.  1S31),  p.  317,  where  the  game  is 
ully  described,  and  an  eiigmving  of  u  •  mcrellcs    tabic  also  appeal's. 
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*'  Sliglit  M  they  are,"  says  Mr.  Edmund  Gosso,  "  and  desoltory, 
ther  give  very  realistically  dud  vivully  a  sketch  of  conditions  which 
arc  extinct  to-day  the  dodo  i?,  and  alinnst  as  reiiiote  ;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  there  exists  any  similar  trivial  record  oi  life  among  boys 
of  a  country  day-school  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century."  • 

The  following  extracts  from  this  very  interesting  paper  fittingly  find 
a  place  in  a  record  of  Dorset  cbildren*8  games. 

We  played  games  in  the  streets  as  well  as  in  the  play-gromid. 
The  thoroughfares  of  Poole  were  not  so  crowded  with  passengers  as 
to  make  this  practice  any  public  nuisance.  Scourge-tops,  peg-tops, 
and  humming-tops  were  all  patronised  i  the  last-named,  however, 
chiefly  witliiii  door.s. 

*'  ^farbles  of  course  upou  the  pavement  ;  of  theso  wo  used  chiefly 
three  sorts.  The  must  highly  prized  were  the  *  alleys '  of  veined 
white  marble,  highly  polished,  the  purest  having  often  pink  veins. 
Those  of  a  yellow  sort  were  called  '  80&p-«lleyfl.*  Others^  made  of  a 
compact  blue  or  grey  limestone,  went  by  the  name  of  <stonen«' 
Tbvre  was  also  an  inferior  sort  rudely  moulded  out  of  red  and  white 
clay,  and  baked,  which  were  named  *  clayers.* 

**  A  game  culled  *  Long-galls  *  (>  goals)  was  a  favourite  with  the 
boys,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  elsewhere  than  in  Poole.  I  never 
cared  for  it;  it  was  sometliiiiL,'  like  'prisoner's  base.'  Another,  named 
'  ducks  off,'  t  consisted  in  setting  on  a  large  tlat  stone  a  round  stono 
as  big  as  one's  fist,  which  from  a  certain  distance  one  strove  to  knock 
off  by  bowling  at  it  a  stone  of  similar  size.  Two  boys  or  more  did 
this  in  tnm,  with  certain  conditions  and  results  determined  by  rules. 

Birds-nesting,  egg-stringing,  S(xuailing  at  birds,  flinging  stones 
at  anything  or  nothing,  throwing  a  flat  stone  across  water  to  produce 

*  ducks  and  drakes,'  tliese  of  course  were  common.    AVe  used  the  term 

*  jellick ' — no  doubt  a  corruption  of  *  jerk  * — to  denote  a  mode  of  pro- 

*  Mr.  E.  Gone  mast  have  Ibrgottoi  Willintn  Ilowttt's  deHghtfal 
Couniry  limit,  published  in  18.31),  giving  most  cluuming  scenes  of  schoolboy  life 

ill  tlir-  hosmtiful  Derhvshiro  Peak  Jistrict. 

t  Still  playecl,  Mr.  Thomns  Iliinly  tells  me,  as  "cobba  off  "  in  the  interior  of 
the  coanty.  (Note  by  Mr.  K,  Gossc.) 
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jetting  a  stone  as  the  arm  came  siuMeuly  against  tlie  ribs,  or,  by  ft 
more  fantastic  trick  etill,  against  tlie  thigh  of  the  lifted  right  leg. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  our  only  holiday,  and  in  snmmer  bathing 
in  the  sea  was  in  rogae  on  these  occasions.  We  never  used  the  word 
*  bathe '  however,  bnt  invariably  <  get  into  water/  and  this  strange 
periphrasis  never  seemed  strange  to  me  nntil  after  I  had  left  PooW 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle  for  this  present 
month  of  May  soii(l?>  a  list  of  games  which  lio  had  seen  the  children 
play  in  their  villag*^  playground,  but  from  want  of  space  no  details 
were  given.  Tlioy  woro :  '*  Orange  and  Lemon,"  "  Stag,"  "  Last  Tat,'* 
"  Cross  Tag,"  "  Dibs,"  "  Cobb,"  Hop-Scotch,"  "  Fool,  fool,  go  to 
School,"  "  Cat  and  Dog,"  "  High  Coek-a-lorum,"  "  Cat  in  Hole," 
•*  Puss  in  the  Comer,"  "  Pat  Back,"  "  Poor  Mary's  a-weeping/' 
"  Here  comes  a  Duke  a-riding,"  **  Who*s  that  walking  round  my 
Sheepfold  ?  '*  The  above  were  more  often  played  by  the  girls  than  the 
boys,  whose  games  were  played  all  over  the  country.  He  says  that  the 
following  games  he  lia  l  seen  played  by  the  village  lads  in  such  a 
hearty  manner  as  only  country  boys  could  :  "  IJ<>ckoy,"  which  ho 
boliove«! wn^  sometimes  called  "Bantey"  (?  Bandy),  "  Pii>Mnor's  Base" 
(sometimes called  "  Chivoy,"  or  *•  Chevy,"  or  Courage  "),  this  being  a 
cnpitnl  game  to  bring  out  a  boy's  mettle,  "Leap-frog,"  "Blind  Man*fl 
Buff,"  Duck-stone"  Follow  the  Leader,"  and  last  but  not  least 
Marbles  "  and  Tops.*'  The  boys  used  string-tops,  not  whip.  Of 
course  the  nobler  games  of  Cricket  *'  and  **Fox  and  Hounds  *'  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  though  Cricket'*  was  too  slow  for  the  village  lads, 
who  much  preferred  the  more  dashing  game  of  "  Tip  and  Ran.*' 

Of  the  above  games  several  of  them  will  be  found  in  detail  in  this 
paper,  ?onie  of  tliem  under  other  names;  for  the  rest,  especially  tho-^o 
whicli  niuy  be  uncommon  or  curious,  I  can  oidy  regret  that  fuller  and 
better  particulars  of  them  are  not  forthcoming. 

IV.— CHRISTMAS  AKD  INDOOR  GAMES. 

Tlie  class  of  games  known  as  indoor  games  was  generally  played 
at  Christmastide  or  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  occasionally  these 
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games  were  gilayed  at  other  seasons  of  tbe  year,  ami  sometimes,  vtheti 
the  weather  permitted*  even  out  of  doors.  It  is  this  difficulty  which 
prerents  one  from  classifying  children's  games  absolutely  into  '  out- 
door" and  "in-door."  In  these  a  distinctly  mirthful  character  pre- 
doniinates,  and  in  many  of  them  the  ch  mfnt  nf  wliiiiii:<j^  and  losing 
has  so  strongly  asserted  itself  that  humorous  penallios  are  ofttim^s 
imposed  on  the  losers.  Tho?e  games  with  forfeits  attached  to  them 
are,  Miss  Bame  thinks,  a  decidedly  later  stage  of  development.  Many 
of  these  games  have  a  word-formnla  attached  to  them. 

(i.) — Mending  1I14  Shoe, 

A  party  of  children,  thirty  or  forty  in  nnmher  if  possible,  mnst  sit 
in  a  ring  or  half-circle  on  the  floor  (or,  if  the  weather  admit  of  it,  on 
the  grass)  as  closely  as  they  can  together,  with  both  their  hands 
hidden  under  their  legs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  shoe  from  one  to 
the  other  without  being  noticed.  One  of  the  party,  who  carries  a  shoe 
or  slipper,  is  selected  to  go  round  and  ask  one  of  the  group  sitting  in 
the  ring,  "  Please  can  yon  mend  my  shoe  ?  "  who  answers,  "  Yes." 
The  =lioe  is  thou  handed  over,  and  tlie  first  one  proceeds  :  "When 
can  I  have  it  again  ?  "  to  which  the  other  repHos,  "  To-morrow, 
about  twelre  o'clock.  The  inquirer  then  says,  "Thank  yon,  good 
morning,  and  IHl  be  off,**  and  leaves  for  a  moment,  but  presently, 
having  counted  "one,  two,  three^  fonr,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve,"  returns  and  asks  the  one  who  bad  received  the  shoe 
to  be  mended  if  her  shoe  is  done,  when  the  girl  will  say  in  answer, 
**  I  passed  it  to  my  Jiext-door  neighbour."  The  iiKjnirer  tlieu  goes  to 
the  next  person  and  says,  "If  you  please  1  nni  conic  for  my  shoe," 
and  will  be  told  by  each  one  she  asks  that  "  my  next-door  neighbour 
has  got  it "  If  the  questioner  is  not  rery  sharp  and  manages  to 
detect  by  the  movement  of  the  arms  where  the  hidden  shoe  is,  she 
may  have  to  go  round  the  ring  five  or  six  times,  or  even  more,  in 
quest  of  it.  If  any  one  is  detected  with  the  shoo  in  her  possession 
she  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  the  girl  in  the  middle  and  go 
through  the  same  formula.  This  is  a  very  favonrite  game  with 
children,  and  is  sometimes  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  an  hour  or 
Rjore, 
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(ii.) — A  jerj  eimilar  game  is  called  **  The  Cobbler,**  and  is  played 
in  mticb  the  same  way.   One  of  tlio  party  says  : 

"  CobblfT,  eofjbler,  mcn«l  my  shoe, 
Aud  get  it  done  hy  baU-piut  two." 

Then  as  the  rest  sit.  in  a  ring  on  the  floor  or  grass,  she  leaves  her 
shoe  and  goes  ontstde  tbe  circle,  calling  once  or  Wioe  to  know  if  the 
shoe  is  finished. 

After  beiiii,'  t'^lil  two  or  three  times  that  the  shoo  is  not  quite 
finished,  tho  owner  of  the  shoe  gets  impatient  and  demands  it,  but  it 
cannot  be  iuuud,  as  tliOStf  seated  are  secretly  passing  it  from  one  to 
another.  A  scramble  ensues,  and  the  one  that  is  discOT^red  with  the 
shoe  has  to  take  the  other's  place  outside  the  ring. 

It  is  also,  and  perhaps  more  commonly,  known  as  Huni  th$ 
Slipper.''  • 

(iii.)  Truckle  the  Trendier, 

This  used  to  be  a  standard  game  fur  winter  evenings.  A  circle 
was  formed,  and  each  one  was  soat^^d  on  the  floor,  every  player 
taking  the  name  of  a  llowor.  One  player  stood  in  the  midst  and 
commenced  to  spin  the  trencher  round  on  the  floor  as  fast  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  one  of  the  flowers  represented  by  the 
other  players  seated  in  the  ring.  The  bearer  of  the  naihe  had  to  rash 
forward  and  seize  tho  trencher  before  it  fell  to  the  ground,  or  else  pay 
a  forfeit,  which  was  redeemed  in  the  nsual  manner  at  the  close  of  the 
game. 

This  game  was  entered  into  with  the  greatest  yimity  by  staid  and 

|)ortly  individuals  as  well  as  by  their  juniors. 

(iT.)  Bug. 

The  players  in  this  game  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  one  who  is  selected 
to  commence  takes  a  stick  or  poker  and  knocks  on  the  floor,  when 

*  ^uQl  "  The  Lost  Clipper  '  in  Shroj^tkirc  Folklore^  p.  523, 
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the  person  who  is  sitting  next  to  him  or  her  on  the  left-hand  side 
exdaims: 

<*  Who*s  thexe  ?  or  <*  Who  in  it  ? 
The  fint  player  ansirers: 

2nd  Player : 

**  What  Buj  s  Bali  ?  ' 

lit  Flayer : 

"  Buff  5uys  *  Bnff '  to  nil  liis  men. 
And  I  sajr  <  iiiU£ '  to  you  again." 

Flayer  : 

» I  think  Buff  smites." 

lit  Pilfer: 

**  Buff  nttther         nor  smiles. 
Bat  gives  the  staff  to  joa  agaio.*' 

And  smtiDg  the  action  to  the  word,    BnflT*'  hands  the  stick  or 

poker  to  the  next  player,  irho  is  bonnd  to  receive  it,  and  hecomes 

"Bnff**  in  tnm.    Bhould  the  first  player,  howerer,  at  any  time 

during  the  foregoing  dialogue  smile  before  the  staff  is  actually  baudcd 
over,  a  forfeit  is  incurred.* 

(t.)  Forfeits, 

Playing  forfeits  was  a  Tery  faTonrite  amnsement  with  Dorset  folk 
daring  the  long  winter  erening.<:,  and  more  particularly  at  Christmas- 
tide,  wLeu  the  family  circle  had  generally  more  than  its  usual  comple- 
ment. There  sliould  be  if  pos:<ible  twenty  or  tliirty  pre&ciit  to  play 
forfeits  properly,  who  arrange  Iheni.selvfsi  round  the  room  as  con- 
veniently as  possible,  and  should  be  careful  to  be  provided  with  some 
trifling  article  ^vherewitli  to  pay  forfeits  should  any  be  incurred,  in 
some  places  the  players  sit  in  two  lines  opposite  each  other,  each 
holding  in  his  or  her  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  or  pencil,  or  thimble,  or 
some  snch  slight  article  wherewith  to  pay  their  forfeit  in  case  they 
should  make  a  mistake  in  answeriog. 

A  common  form  of  playing  forfeits  was  that  of  a  game  which 
involved  u  (piestion  and  answer.    Two  persons  sat  in  front  of  the 

*  ConL  variaiit.  in  S/iropihire  lUklorc,  p.  526. 
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party,  one  ot  whom  says  as  follows :  **  Here's  a  poor  old  sailor  just 
come  from  sea,  pray  what  have  yoa  got  to  give  him  ?  "  WhoeTer  is 
called  upon  to  answer  the  question  must  be  carefnl  not  to  mention 
the  word  **red,*'  "white,**  "bine,**  or  "blade,"  or  even  sometimes 
give  the  name  of  any  colour  at  all,  and  must  not  say  "  yes  **  or  **  no,** 
in  default  of  which  he  or  she  will  have  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Tho  questioner 
tlien  passes  on  to  the  next  one,  aud  <ay8,  '*  Here's  a  poor  v\d  sailor 
ju&t  coiiie  iiom  sea,  pray  what  have  you  got  to  v:Wl'  liiui  ?  "  The'one 
questioned  must  he  careful  only  to  answer,  *'  NothiiiLC  at  all.'*  The 
other  replies,  Nothing  at  all !  "  and  with  an  insinuating  attempt  to 
obtain  an  answer  that  will  sul>ject  the  speaker  to  a  forfeit  will  add, 
Not  a  red  coat  ?  *'  or  "  Not  a  bine  hat "  7  On  the  person  interrogated 
persisting  in  replying,  "  Nothing  at  all,**  the  other  moves  on,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  more  favoarable  response  ont  of  another  player,  and 
so  on  nntil  the  questioner  has  gone  all  ronnd.  After  this  has  been 
douc,  any  forfeits  that  may  have  been  obtained  have  to  bo  redeemed 
by  those  persons  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  them. 

Aniitlier  foim  of  playing  forfril-^  wns  called  "  Yes,  Kp,  JUack  <uid 
White  these  being  the  four  words  that  must  not  be  mcntioued  in. 
the  answer.    In  this  game  any  kind  of  question  was  permitted. 

The  redemption  of  the  forfeits  takes  place  in  the  following  way. 
Two  persons,  as  before,  remwn  in  front  of  the  others,  the  one  sitting 
in  a  chair  facing  the  party,  the  other  kneeling  down  and  laying  his  or 
'  her  head  m  the  lap  of  the  other,  with  the  face  downwards.  The 
person  sitting  in  the  chair  will  hold  the  forfeited  article  that  is  about 
to  be  rideewcd  over  tlic  bent  head  of  the  person  kneelin^  m  front  of 
her,  and  will  say  as  follow"  :  "  Here's  a  thing,  aud  a  very  pretty  tiling  I 
What  must  the  owner  of  this  pretty  thing  do  to  redeem  it  again  ?  '* 
or,  "What  must  the  owner  do  to  receive  it  again?"  What- 
ever the  person  who  has  his  or  her  head  in  the  other's  lap 
(and  who  of  course  cannot  see  what  or  whose  is  the  article  held  up) 
says,  the  owner  of  that  article  must  do,  or  the  forfeit  cannot  be  re* 
deemed,  let  it  never  be  so  much  prised.  The  penalties  of  redemption 
sometimes  oblige  the  ordeal  of  crawling  up  the  chimney,  or  at  least 
attempting  to  do  so ;  or  giving  a  sweetheart*s  name  \  or  she  or  he 
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may  be  told  to  ran  the  gauntlet "  or  **  to  go  tJirougli  pnrgatorj/* 
both  of  whicb  hoye  ftpccific  penalties  attached  to  them  by  Dorset 
players;  or  to  sing  in  one  comer  of  the  rooni»  cry  in  another,  laugh  in 
another,  and  dance  in  another.  Sometimes  the  task  imposed  is  oither 
something  which  is  apparently  impossible  to  perform,  snch  as  being 
toUl  "  to  lite  an  inch  off  the  poker,"  or  *'  to  put  yourself  through  the 
key-hole,''  <>r  il>e  it  is  do8i£rne<l  to  mako  tlif  viilim  ridiculous,  as  ^vheu 
he  is  made  to  lie  on  his  back  ou  the  door  and  say  ; 

"  Here  1  lie. 
The  length  <tf  a  looby, 
The  breadth  of  a  booby. 
And  three  parts  of  a  blockhead.'*  * 

There  nre  many  ways  nnd  means  sugge.-^ted  by  which  I  he  forfeits 
may  bo  redeemed,  auU  much  amusement  is  frequently  caused  before 
the  forfeited  articles  can  be  reclaimed.  The  game  is  often  kept  up 
with  spirit  for  several  hours. 

A  farourite  f^rm  which  the  game  of  forfeits  will  sometimes  take  is 
that  of  making  persons  in  turn  repeat  in  their  proper  order  various 
lines  of  a  jingle  or  rhyme,  when,  if  it  were  not  correctly  rendered,  a 
forfeit  was  claimed. 

The  following  i>  an  exauiple  : 

One  of  the  coiiii»:iny  who  knows  the  game  (all  being  seated  round 
the  fire)  commences  by  saying  : 

**  Bagged*and-toagb." 

And  this  baring  gone  the  circuit  of  the  company,  he  or  she  begins 
the  second  round  with : 

Not  Ragged-and-toTijxh,  but  Hnckcm-a-buff, 

First  coubiu  to  Kagged-aud-tougli.'' 

This  being  duly  honoured,  he  or  she  begins  again : 

"  Nut  lUggcd-and-tougk,  nor  Uackcm-a-bolF,  first  oonsin  to  Il.iggcd- 
•nd-tongh,  but  Miss  Griule,  maidcn-annt  to  HacketD-a*btiff,  first 
eoiuin  to  Sagged-and*tongh." 


•  See  Shii>j)thii  c  Folklon;  p.  527. 
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This  is  continued  tluoiiirli  the  fullowing  rounds: 

**  Not  Knggcd-and^tough, 

Nor  IInckcm-a-l»ufF,  first  cousin.  8iv. 

Nor  Miits  Grizzle,  maiUcu-aunt,  &.c. 

But  Goodj  Gherkin,  grandmamma  to  Miss  Grizzle,  &c. 

"  Not  Rnfrged-and-tonfrh, 
Nor  llucketn-a-butT,  tirst  cousin,  Sec. 
Nor  Miw  Giiule,  naiden-annti  kc, 
Kor  Goodj  Gberkio,  graadmaroina,  &c. 
Bat  Hide  Snap,  faTonritodog  of  Goody  Gherkin, 

£rMldlBfWMnfty  &c. 

"  Not  Raggcd>and«toagb, 
Nor  Iluckem-a-bnff,  first  cousin,  &c. 
Kor  Xlisa  Grizzle,  maiden-aunt,  &e. 
Knr  Goody  (Jherkin,  granduiamiaa,  &c. 
Nor  little  Snup>  favourite  dog,  iic. 
But  th«  Wlifp  thai  tickled  the  tail  of  littlo  &iftp, 
FaTonrite  dog  of  Goody  Gh«rkin, 
Grnndmamma  of  Miss  Grizzle, 
Maiden-aunt  of  Iluckem-a-bnff, 
Firrt  coiuin  to  Bagged-aadotongb." 

Bach  person,  iu  tarn,  has  to  repeat  this  jingle,  gradually  increasing 
in  length,  going  backwards  through  the  list,  a  new  character  being 
introduced  each  round  ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  last  lines  hare  been 
reached,  some  one's  memory  is  snre  to  become  confused  nnd  a  mistake 

be  made  iu  the  re|)etition,  for  which,  auiid.>»t  general  laughter,  u  forfeit 
ijj  claimed. 

Another  form  the  game  wouhl  ?<ometinics  take  wa.s  that  of  a  "  word 
puzzle,"  when  an  outlandish  single  word,  or  curiously  involTed 
sentence,  had  to  be  repoited  so  many  times  (seven  or  nine  was  the 
usual  nnmber)  without  a  mistake,  on  failure  of  whidi  a  forfeit  was 
exacted. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  such  a  word : 

"  AldibiroiidiiojiUituruiosdikos." 

And  this  of  a  sentence : 

"  Of  all  the  saws  I  ever  saw  saw,  I  nevo*  nw  a  saw  saw  as  that  saw  saws." 

Cn  make  this  intetligi^e  the  tool  **  taw**  amtid 
he  undentoed,) 
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Another  form  of  a  rhyme  or  jingle  is  the  following,  which  is 
repeated  in  the  same  way  as  "  Raggcd-aiul-tough  ": 
"  A  ^a])inp:,  wide-mouthed,  waddling  frog. 
'Iwu  j>nddiiip:-ent!s  won't  choke  a  dogt 
Three  moiikt^  s  tietl  to  a  log. 
Four  marcs  stuck  in  a  bog. 
Etre  pnppy-dogs  and  onr  dog  **  Ball,** 
Loudly  for  their  breakfast  call. 
Six  beetles  on  a  wall* 
Close  to  an  old  woman's  ap(^-8taU. 
Se?cn  lobsters  in  a  dish. 
An  gootl  as  any  heart  could  wish. 
Eight  cobblers,  eobbkra  all, 
Working  with  their  tools  and  awl. 
Nine  comets  in  the  tkx. 
Some  arc  low  and  some  are  high. 
Ten  peacocks  in  the  nir, 
I  wonder  how  they  all  ;jot  there — 
YuQ  don't  know,  uud  I  dou't  cure. 
Eleren  ahipa  sailing  on  tfie  maini 
Some  bound  for  Ftance  and  some  for  Spain, 
I  wish  them  alt  safe  back  again. 
Twelve  htmters,  hares,  and  hounds. 
Hunting  over  other  men's  grounds."  * 

Here  is  another  similar  rhyme  of  an  alliteratiTe  character,  repeated 
in  tiie  same  way : 

"  One  old  ox  opening  riytrters 
Two  toads  totally  tired  tiying  to  trot  to  Tewkesbury. 
Three  tame  tigers  taking  tea. 
Four  fat  friars  fishing  for  frogs. 
FiTS  fairies  finding  fire-flies. 
Six  soldiers  shooting  snipe. 
Seven  salmon  sailing  in  Solway. 
Eight  elegant  engineers  eating  excellent  eggs. 
Nine  niiiiltlo  noblemen  nibbling:  nonpareihj. 
Ten  tall  tinkers  tasting  tamarindii. 
Eleven  electors  eating  early  endive. 
TwdTS  tremendons  tale-beartts  telling  truth.**  f 

The  following  Chribtuuis  lines  were  contributed  by  the  lute  Mr. 
Barnes  to  tlie  Dorset  County  Chronicle  in  February,  1882. 

*  Conf.  a  slight  variant  in  ITnlliwell's  Nursery  Jilnjnux  (ed.  ISlC,  No,  cell.), 
f  Conf.  a  very  different  variant  iu  UaUiweU's  Aurtery  Hhffinet  (ed. 
No.  ccxxvii. 

Vol.  7. — Paet  3.  t 
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*'  The  fint  day  d  Cbristmas  my  trne  lore  ae&t  to  me : 
(i,)  Tlie  sprig  of  a  juniper  tree. 

The  second  ?  i   i  f  Christmas, 
(ii.)  Two  tartlcduves  (and  No.  1). 

The  third  dfiy,  kc. 
(iii.)  Three  Freuch  houB  (and  Noti.  2  and  1). 

The  foDith  daj,  &c. 
(W.)  Four  coloured  birds  (and  Nos.  3  to  1). 

The  fifth  dejr,  Stc. 
(r.)  Five  gold  lings  (and  Nos.  4  to  1). 

The  sixth  dnv,  Sec, 
(tL)  bix  geciHj  u-lii}  ing  (and  JJoe,  5  to  1). 

The  screnth  day,  &c. 
(vii.)  Seren  swans  a^nrimming  (and  Nos,  6  to  1), 

The  eighth  day^  &c. 
(viii.)  Eight  hares  a-nmniog  (and  Nos.  7  to  1). 

The  ninth  day,  Sx, 
(ix.)  Nine  balls  a-roaring  (and  Uoe,  8  to  I). 

The  tenth  day.  ^c. 
(x.)  Ten  uicu  a-mowiug  (and  >»as-  y  to  1). 

The  eleventh  daj,  kc 
(xi.)  Sleven  dancers  a-dancing  (and  Nos.  10  to  1). 

The  twelfth  day,  v<<f. 

Twelve  tiddlers  a-hddliug. 

Eleven  dancers  a-dancing. 

Ten  men  a-mowing. 

Nine  bollB  a-roarlng. 

^ht  hares  ^-mnning. 

Seven  swans  apswinuning. 

Six  geeae  allaying. 

Five  goM  rtnf^. 

Four  coluiui  il  l-ird- 

Three  Frencii  hcub. 

Two  tnrtledoTes, 

And  the  sprig  of  a  joniper  tree.*'  * 
The  last  Bhoald  be  said  all  in  one  breath. 

A  version  of  the  following  lines  was  daimed  by  Hr.  G.  G.  Boase 
in  Note$  and  Ctueries  (6tli  Series,  xti.  484)  as  being  a  carol  sang  in 
East  Cornwall  at  Cbristmastido.   Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  however  (Notes 

and  Queries,  7th  Series,  i.  90),  mentioned  that  she  had  heard  an  Rlino«t 

identical  one  ^nwi^  in  Wiltshire  at  harvciit-tiim',  :uk1  I  myself  showed 
(i.  315),  that  it  was  aUo  sung  by  children  in  Dorset  in  their  games. 

*  Coof.  a  variant  in  llalliweirti  Ifunwr^  Mkfmt*  (ed.  1846),  No.  cel. 
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Keithcr  am  I  aware  that  it  was  used  at  any  particular  timo,  though  no 
doubt  this  kind  of  game-rhyme  or  forfeits  would  prevail  more  larL-^-  ly 
at  Christmas  time  than  at  any  other.  At  the  last  reference  I  stated 
that  I  had  had  the  music  or  score  of  the  refrain  or  burden  of  the  song 
or  low  chant  (as  it  almost  sounded  on  the  piano)  given  me  in  MS. 
together  witli  two  yersions  of  the  libretto,  which  varied  in  detail  irom 
those  given  by  Mr.  Boase  and  Miss  Busk.  These  latter  I  now  reproduce, 
adding  in  brackets  the  words  where  one  version  differs  from  the  other. 
Fii-st  voice : 

Coiiic  and  I  will  siug  to  you." 

Second  voice : 

"  What  will  you  sing  to  me  ?  " 

First  voice ; 

I  will  sing  you  une-o." 

Second  voice : 

•*  What  may  [will j  your  one-o  be  ?  " 

First  voice  : 

"  One  and  one  are  [is]  ail  alonei 
Aud  everujoro  shall  be  so." 

These  lines  are  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  every  verse,  with 
the  alteration  of  "  one-o into  '*two-o/'  &g.,  &e.,  and  as  each 
succeeding  verse  is  readied,  the  preceding  ones  are  gone  through 
again  until  the  twelfth  and  last  is  arrived  at«  Then  the  whole  song 
or  carol  becomes  complete  as  follows : 

Twelve  are  the  twelve  apostles. 
Eleven  ud  eleven  go  to  heaven. 
[Eleven  the  eleven  thai  went  to  heaven.] 
Ten  are  the  ten  commandments. 

Nine  and  nine  are  the  brightest  i>hino  [so  bright  that  shine]. 

Eigbt  ftre  [tlu]  Gabriel  nngcl^s  [piblo-raDgeni]. 

Seven  are  the  ;-eveti  '-ta^^  in  the  sky. 

Six  ore  the  six  bold  wait*jrs. 

[The  other  verK<m  le  wanting  here.] 

Five  are  the  flamboys  {/rambouat]  under  the  brow  [bough]. 

Four  arc  [the]  gospel  preachers. 

Three  of  them  are  drivers  fthrivcrs]. 

Two  of  them  arc  little  [lily]  white  babes, 

A -clothed  all  in  grecu-o. 

One  and  one  are  [is]  all  aloue, 

And  evermore  shall  be  so." 

T  2 
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Some  of  the  allnsions  in  the  lines  are  pretty  well  evident,  and  in  a 
version  that  used  to  be  sung  nt  Oxford  suppers  more  than  thirty 
yean  ago,  and  may  sometimes  still  be  heard  in  London,  some  of  the 
more  mystic  allusions  are  said  to  be  referable  to  Talmudic  legends* 

(See  editorial  note  to  Mr.  Boase's  reference.) 

Auotlier  version  beginning  Sing  all  OTer  **  is  giveti  in  jSbmerwt 
and  Dorset  Notes  and  Quenea  (I.  t.  219),  the  allnsions  in  which 
arc  evidently  intended  to  describe  events  in  the  life  of  onr  Lord,  and 
vary  considerably  from  those  given  above* 

It  is  tn  1h'  iioicd  that  these  illustrations  of  forfeit  rliynicr?  or 
jingles  are  very  similar  in  their  cumulative  or  backward  repetition  or 
refrain  to  the  widely  known  The  House  that  Jack  builtf  a  system 
of  games  or  rhymes  to  which  we  may  fairly  attach  considerable 
antiquity,  if  we  belieTe  that  the  original  of  onr  old  friend  (in  the 
style  of  the  well-known  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig)  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Chaldean  language,  and  that  another  of  the  same  Is  in 
existence  in  a  Hebrew  MS.f 

(tI.) — Christmas  Mumtnurs* 

Chief  amongst  the  dramatic  games  of  Dorset  lads  was  the  spirited 
play  in  which  the  "  mummers  "  or  guisers  "  indalgcd  at  Cliristinas- 
tide.  Tlie  perfonaiuicc,  however,  was  not  merely  confined  to  hids  as 
such.  Only  a  few  years  ;i^o  I  witnessed  and  welcomed  in  my  own 
liall  at  Symondsbory  in  West  Dorset  three  distinct  classes  of  per- 
formances of  mummers  at  one  Christmas  season  by  (i.)  quite  small 
boys  of  the  village,  (ii.)  by  full-grown  lads  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
(iii.)  by  a  more  highly-organised  party  from  Bridport  and  its  vicinity, 
which  contained  several  grown-up  men.  Xt  I  remember  rightly,  the 
play  in  each  case  contained  some  interesting  variations. 

Generally,  however,  the  j  arty  would  consist  of  a  set  of  youths  who 

♦  Conf.  vnr^^<H^  rendings  g'wvn  in  Wrffrrn  Antl/jiKu-)/,  rol.  vii.  pp.  214-215, 
239-240,  and  2tl7,  where  the  above  references  in  Aott  /i  and  (^ueric*  are  noticed. 

t  Cent,  a  variant  In  HalliwdVs  Nurwry  JUiymca,  No.  ccxi.  See  also  notes 
to  No.  cccxcix.  (ed.  1846),  wbeie  the  interpretation  of  the  Bymbola  of  Ihe  rarious 
oaimals  introdoeed  is  giren. 
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went  about  ftt  Christmas  time,  and  wonid  net  in  tbe  homes  of 
those  who  would  like  to  recoivo  fli<Mii  a  little  drama,  mostly,  though 
not  always,  rcproscuting  a  figlit  between  St.  Gooiuf  ami  a  iNIuham- 
mcdan  leader,  and  coramemorative  therefore  of  tlie  Uoly  wars.  One 
of  the  characters  with  a  hump  back  represented  Old  Father  Christ- 
mas, who  sometimes  appeared  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse  covered 
with  trappings  of  dark  cloth,  from  which  the  old  man  is  generally 
more  than  once  thrown.  The  character  of  his  wife,  Old  Bet,  was 
taken  by  a  boy  with  a  shrill  Toiee  dressed  as  a  very  old  woman  in  a 
black  bonnet  and  red  doak.  Tbe  rest  of  the  party  was  decked  oat  as 
befitted  the  ebaraeter  eadi  was  intended  to  assume,  garnished  with 
bows  and  coloured  strips  of  paper,  caps,  sashos,  buttons,  swords, 
helmets,  &c. 

The  representation  of  the  play  concluded  with  a  song  or  songs. 

The  libretto  of  the  play  is  much  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  as 
I  treated  this  subject  rather  exhaustively  in  a  paper  I  read  before  the 
Folklore  Society  in  April,  1880 — in  which  I  gave  two  different 
yersions  of  the  Mummer  plays— I  will  now  merely  refer  sncb  of  my 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  this  subject  to  tbe  print  of  that 
paper  in  the  IWikre  Record,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

Y.-RHYMES. 

These  I  have  subdivided  into  (a  )  Rustic,  (/i)  Nursery  or  Domestic, 
(y)  Counting  out  or  "  Lot  "  rhymes. 

The  first  were  sometimes  used  merely  as  a  rhyme  or  jinglo  attached 
to  a  game  or  trick  ;  sometimes  as  a  means  of  divination  by  which 
children — ^both  boys  and  girls — would  attempt  to  foretell  their  futare 
life,  or  to  gain  a  peep  into  their  matrimonial  future ;  sometimes  by 
way  of  inTOcation  to  or  apostrophe  upon  some  object  of  natural  history 
In  which  they  were  interested,  or  upon  which  they  were  experimenting; 
and  sometimes  apparently  without  reference  to  any  .special  subject  or 

object. 

Those  of  the  second  class  appear  to  be  mostly  confined  to  very 
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young  children,  uml  luaily  nil  that  I  havo  couie  across  were  applicable 
to  the  caso  r>f  the  mother  or  nmso  and  the  infant  on  In  r  knoe. 

Tlie  third  class — the  **  counting-out,"  or  "  lot "  rhymes,  as  they  are 
called  in  Dorset,*  were  commonly  used  by  country  children  03  a  means 
of  selecting  by  chance  or  lot  those  of  their  number  upon  whom  is  first 
to  fall  the  burden  or  bononr  of  playing  a  disfigreeable  or  a  distin- 
guislied  part  In  their  games,  I  would  refer  those  who  are  interested 
in  comparing  the  counting-out  rhymes  of  various  countries  to  1&, 
H.  G.  Bolton's  exhaustiire  work  on  the  subject,  called  The  Counting^ 
Out  Rhymes  of  Children  {\,\i\A'\>\iit^\  in  Xcw  Yurk  iu  1888),  from  which 
I  trather  that  variants  of  several  of  those  I  give  hero  are  common  in 
tlic  United  States  of  America,  and  especially  in  New  England  ;  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  from  the  large 
share  that  Dorset  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  contributing  to  the  early 
settlers  of  that  colony. 

(o.) — Ruatie, 

It  is  the  custom  in  agricultural  districts  for  boys  and  men  to  keep 
birds  off  cornfields  until  the  seeds  are  up^  and  the  stalks  high  'enough 
for  protection.  For  this  purpose  an  old  gun  is  sometimes  provided, 
or  sometimes  "  dackers,"  but  more  often  the  "  bird-keepers  "  bare  to 
depend  solely  upon  their  own  rocal  powers.  At  such  times  songs  or 
rhymes  sung  in  a  luud  voice  are  frequently  indulged  in,  and  the 
followiiiLC,  heard  by  a  passer-by  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Halstock,  is 
given  as  a  specimen : 

"  Vloti  away  blackie>cap. 
Don't  ye  hurt  niei8ter*8  czap. 
While  I  vtll  my  teitie-trmp, 
And  lie  down  toid  teSk  a  nap.'*  f 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Dorset  the  oountry  folk  hare  a  great 

•  Called  "  chappintr  out or  "  titting  oat in  Scotland, 
t  See  Note*  and  (^lu  ru*  (2nd  Series,  vii.  313). 
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affection  and  voneration  for  the  robin  and  the  wren,  auU  the  following 
couplet  affords  proof  of  this  : 

**  The  robin  and  the  wren 
Arc  God  Almighty's  cock  and  ben." 
To  which  is  sometimeK  added  : 

The  martin  and  the  swallow 

Are  God  Almighty's  bow  and  arrow." 

In  some  parts  of  Dorset  the  poor  people  saj: 

"  If  'twero  not  for  the  Tobin  and  the  irma, 
A  spider  wonld  ovevcome  a  man." 

Children  sometiinee  catofa  large  white  moths  or  millers,**  and, 
having  interrogated  them  on  their  taking  of  toll  of  flour,  make  them 

plead  guilty  and  condenm  them  in  these  words  : 

"Millory,  milleiy,  ilousty  poll. 
Uow  many  zacks  hust,  tliuc  a-stole  Y 
VowVan'-twenfy,  an*  a  pedi— 
Hang  the  miller  np  by'a  neck*" 

This  has  boon  said  to  have  reference  to  the  unfair  way  in  which  the 
monkish  owners  of  titlies  exacted  their  dues  of  corn  or  flour  ;  or  to  the 
exorbitant  charges  they  made  in  granting  permission  to  the  people  to 
grind  their  own  corn  at  the  monastery  or  abbey  mill. 

Children  often  eatch  lady-birds,  and,  placing  them  on  the  tips  of 
thehr  flngeis,  encourage  them  to  fly  away  by  the  following  woids: 

Leady-bird,  leady-bird,  viee  away  home, 

Tour  honM  ia  a-vire,  your  children  wall  boxn  [roam]/' 

Tlic  su^'posed  virtues  of  idants  and  flowers  for  purposes  of  weather 
prognostications,  or  for  foretelliiiGr  future  events  or  fortunes,  aro 
widely  known  and  believed  in  amongst  our  country  children,  and 
III  rmdant  scope  is  afforded  them  by  the  flowery  liedgerows  of  Dorset 
for  indulging  in  the  harmless  amusements  connected  with  those  beliefs. 
Hie  kernels  or  pips  of  pomsoeous  fruit  are  often  playfully  shot  from 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  as  the  young  folks  repeat : 

*'  Kernel,  come,  kernel,  hop  oTcr  my  thnmb 
And  tell  me  which  way  my  troe  love  will  come. 
Eaatf  weet,  north,  or  aonth. 
Kernel,  jump  into  my  true  Ioiw'b  month  " 
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SotDotiiDM  the  pips  are  placeil  in  the  fire,  when  the  children,  as  they 

anxiouslj  watcli  ihtj  effect,  exclaim: 

"  If  you  love  me,  pop  and  fly ; 
If  yon  hate  m»t  l^y 

The  pimpernel,  called  the  poor  man's  weather-glass,  is  often  apos- 
trophised aa  follows : 

'*  Pimpenit'l,  pimpernel,  tell  me  true, 
Whether  the  weather  he  fine  or  no. 
No  heart  caa  thiok,  no  tuuguo  can  tell. 
The  Tirtnes  of  the  pimpernel.** 

A  ball  consisting  of  cowslip  blossoms  tied  in  a  globalar  form  called 
a  '*  tissf^otossty/'  is  often  used  by  children  as  a  means  of  divining 
their  fatnre,  when  the  foUowing  lines  are  repeated  whilst  they  play 
with  it : 

"  Tibsty-tossty,  tell  me  true, 
Who  Bhall  I  be  married  to? 

The  names  of  A.  B.  C,  &c.,  are  mentioned  until  the  ball,  which  is 
being  tossed  about,  drops.  And  again : 

<*  Tbaty-tossty,  lour  and  foartj. 
How  many  yearB  shall  I  Uto  hearty  ?  *' 

The  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  4c.,  &c.,  arc  called  out  until  the 
ball  drops  as  before. 

In  addition  to  pretending  to  tell  the  time  by  blowing  off  the  seeds 
of  the  dandelion — each  pnff  counting  as  an  hour — children,  and 
especially  girls,  seek  to  dime  their  fatnre  prospects  of  marriage  by 
pulling  off  the  petals  of  a  flower  or  a  flowering  stalk  of  grass,  whilst 
repeating  some  variant  of  the  welUknown  lines  : 

"Tinker,  tailor,  solilier,  «;iilnr, 

rich  man,  poor  man,  bcggarmaa  [or  gentleman],  thief." 

The  following  lines  were  often  used  by  children  In  the  endeavour  to 
charm  snails  out  of  their  holes  : 

"  Soail,  suftil,  come  out  of  your  hole. 
Or  eUie  1  11  beat  you  .so  black  as  a  coal." 
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It  voB  customary  wlien  ft  crow  or  rook  was  seen  to  shont : 

'*  Crow,  crow,  get  out  of  my  bight, 
Or  elhc  1  11  Imve  your  liver  and  light," 

aud  it  wns  always  thought  that  howoTer  far  off  the  bird  might  be  it 
woukJ  immediately  obey. 

Tho  following  rhyme  is  used  by  children  who  have  occasion  to 
make  a  division  of  anythmg  whilst  they  hide  the  artlele  behind  them 
and  say: 

"  Haady-pandy, 
Jadc-Spdsndy, 
Which  hand  will  yon  haf  a  ? 

It  i3  also  used  as  a  formula  iuvitiug  a  small  wager,  when  a  child 
hides  a  marble  or  oilier  trifle  in  one  hand,  and  holds  out  both  fists, 
then  if  the  other  guesseti  right  he  wins  the  marble,  or  if  wrong  ho 
pays  one.* 

The  following  rhyme  was  often  heard  among  school  children,  sang 
to  a  particolAr  tone: 

**  Wsnt  out  in  garden^ 
Picked  up  a  pin, 
And  asked  if  any  one  was  hi. 

No  one  iu ,  aud  no  one  out. 

Oat  in  tho  garden  walking  abont." 

The  same,  with  the  following : 

**  Tarn  about,  and  wheel  about, 
And  do  jnst  so. 

And  every  time  we  turn  aboat, 
And  jomp  Jim  Crow." 

Few  children  would  at  first  recognise  in  the  following  queer  couplet 
that  the  sweet  woodniff  (AqtertUa  odorcUa)^  called  by  the  rustics 
"  woody-ruffy,"  was  intended  : 

Donble  n,  doable  o,  doable  d,  c, 

B,  o,  doable  n,  doable  f ,  e^"  (Woodderowffe.) 


*  This  infantine  fom  of  gambling,  says  Miss  Borne  (Shnip^ire  Folklore, 
p.  580),  is  alloded  to  as  **  bandy-dandy  "  in  Pier»  PUmemMt  and  also  in  Kinf 
Lear* 
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That  rhynios  were  as  comraon  in  the  amu.sements  of  schoolboys  as 
in  that  of  £»irl8  wo  may  learn  from  the  following  account  of  some 
rliyiiie  games  giv<'ii  liy  Mr.  (io-ic  from  the  same  auurc<'  I  liavc  before 
Stated.  He  there  states  that  ruUe  doggerel  rhymes  were  repeated  on 
oocasions  among  the  boys  and  learned  from  one  another.  Thus  a  boy 
would  come  suddenly  behind  another,  and  seising  him  by  the  shoulder 
proceed  to  dig  hia  knee  into  the  posterior  of  the  other,  at  every  line 
of  the  following : 

**  I  owed  your  mother 
A  pound ol butter; 
I  paid  her  once— 
T  pai.l  her  twice — 
I  {mid  her  thcee  timet  over," 

the  last  line  accompanying  a  kick  of  double  yehemenee. 

The  word  FINIS  at  the  end  of  books  was  turned  into  the  following 
X>oetic  flight: 

«'  F  for  Fiuii, 

I  £iir 

N  for  Nuckley  Bone, 
I  for  Johnny  Waterman, 
8  for  Sanmel  Stone/' 

And  the  variant  I  liavo  hoard  is  : 

"  F  for  Fip, 
I  for  Jgg, 

N  lor  Nicklc  bones  (Nickley  Boney), 
I  for  John  the  Waterman, 
8  for  Sally  Stones  (Stoney)  * 

The  next  the  boys  no  duubt  learnt  from  their  little  sisters,  since  the 
imagery,  as  Mr.  Go6i>e  tiays,  is  of  a  decidedly  feminine  cast : 

"  My  needle  and  thread. 
Spells  Nebnchiulned ; 
My  bodkin  and  scissors 
Spells  Nchnrhadiiczzar  ; 
One  pair  u£  Htockiag^s  and  two  pair  of  shoes 
Spells  KebachadBemr  the  king  of  the  Jews.** 


•  Conf.  ^Urt>^»/ufe  Folklore,  p.  57fi, 
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One  boy  meeting  another  would  address  biin  with  these  queries,  the 
other  giving  Uic  rt^plics  : 

"  *  Doctor,  Doctor,  how's  your  wife  ? ' 
•  Vcrj"  bud  upon  my  life.' 
'  Can  she  eat  a  bit  of  pie  ? ' 
'  Yes,  Bhe  can  as  well  as  1.' "'  ♦ 

Having  gatliered  a  tuft  of  the  shepherd's  purse  {thlaapibursa  paston's)^ 
SO  abundant  by  waysides,  a  boy  would  invite  his  unsuspecting  fellow 
to  pull  off  one  of  tbe  triangalar  capsules.  Then  be  would  immediately 
ciy:* 

**  Pick-podcet,  penny  noil. 
Throw  ihe  rogue  into  gaol/* 

i>iiiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  catcliing  him  hold  and  dragging 
him  off. 

There  were  certain  tricks  or  catches  that  could  be  practised  on  the 
same  person  only  once.  Of  this  kind  wore  two  insidious  verses  always 
held  in  reserve  for  a  fresh  boy.  One  of  (he  initiated  would  attack  the 
newcomer  with  an  invitation  to  play  at  a  petty  game,  saying : 

"Now  rn  begin :  I  one  my  mother." 

The  other  is  to  >reply  : 

I  two  my  mother.** 

And  they  run  the  cardinals  in  alternation  till  the  unsuspecting 
mehin  comes  to : 

"  I  cij?ht  my  mother." 

Immediately  the  artful  tempter  shouts : 

Here's  a  wicked  footer  t  He  says  he  faatet  hie  motiier  t  ** 

Or  the  device  would  be  varied  thus.  The  dialogue  would  run  down 
the  alphabet,  begin uing  : 

'« I'll  go  to  A," 

"I  II  go  to  b;' 
till  the  stranger  in  due  course  comes  to 
*«rUgotoV' 

*  Conf.  Taiiant  of  this  given  amongst "  conntiug  ont  rhymes,  |>m^«  p.  259. 
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when  AS  beforo  »  cry  of  affected  snrpriae  is  raised : 

"  I>or'  I    What  do  you  think  ?    He  savs  he  ll  go  to  hell !  ** 

In  both  cases  the  trifling  difference  of  the  absence  of  the  aspirate  is 
considered  as  being  of  uo  moment* 

A  simiUr  catch  which  X  gire  from  another  source  is  attempted  hj 
the  ^aestioiier  beguming : 

*'  t  vent  up  one  atalr." 
Ans:  "LikeL'* 

**I  went  op  two  itaixa.** 
«IikeI." 

{And  iaonUthe  tftfth  ttair.) 

**  I  weot  into  a  room.** 

«LikoL" 
« I  looked  oat  of  the  window." 

«  Like  I." 

1  saw  a  mtttikey— — " 

Here  of  course  the  answer  is  still  desired  to  be  Like  I/'  but  if 
the  boy  that  Is  being  practised  npon  be  not  taken  nnawarcs,  he  tnms 
the  tables  on  his  qnestioner  hj  replying    Like  ^ou.*'* 

Here  is  another  slmflar  eatch : 

Question.  "  I  am  a  gold  lotk." 
Answer.   "  I  am  a  gold  key." 
Q.<'Iamaiamlodc'* 
A.  '•lamadlrorkey." 
Q.  MlanaliMlock.*' 
A.  *'  I  am  a  brass  key." 
Q.  « 1  am  a  lead  lock." 
A.  *'  I  am  a  lead  key." 
Q.  (*  I  am  a  monk  lock.** 
A.  *'Iamamoiikeyt**t 

or  Q.  *'  I  am  a  don  k»ek.** 
A.  ''lamadonkoyr* 

The  rhymes  which  children  indulge  in,  in  their  nursery  games  and 
ainusemcuio,  are  of  great  variety,  and  range  from  lines  which  are  in- 

*  Conf.  similar  vcrsiou  iu  ITalHwcirs  Nnrfcry  lihymes  (ed.  1846),  Ko.  OCX. 
t  ^  HaUiweU's  Jfunery  Mhymet  (od.  1846),  No.  cci, 
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tended  to  repreeent  a  Btory,  or  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  sncli 
as  I  bare  first  mentlonedi  to  a  mere  collection  of  nonsense  terses,  from 
whicli  it  Is  impossible  to  erolte  any  connected  thread  or  idea  whatever. 

The  following  is  often  sud  by  boys  and  girls  as  a  general  rhyme, 
bat  In  some  distiiets  of  Dorset  it  Is  adopted  as  a  nnrsery  one,  when 
tlic  nur<c  or  other  person  on  taking  oflf  a  child'b  hootn  pretends  to 
knock  nails  into  its  foot,  saying : 

« '  [John  Smith]  fellow  fine. 
Can  yon  shoe  this  horse  of  mine  ?  ' 
*  Yes,  good  sir,  that  I  can, 
As  well  08  any  other  man. 
Heze*t  a  nail  and  here's  m  prod, 
And  now,  good  lir,  yonr  horse  is  shod.*  * 

The  next  is  common,  with  its  variants,  to  many  countries  : 

"  One,  two, 
Buckle  my  shoo  ; 
Three,  four, 
Open  d>e  door ; 
Fire, six. 
Pick  up  sticks  { 
Seven,  eight, 
Lay  them  straight  i 
Nine,  ten, 
A  good  £ftt  ben  { 
Bleven»twdTe, 
Let  them  delre ; 
Thirtrcn,  fonrteen, 
Miiiils  ti-courtin'  ; 
Fifteen,  sixteen, 
Maids  a-kissin'  ; 
[Maids  in  the  Idtcsfaen ;  ] 
Seventeeo,  eighteen, 
Maids  a>waitin* ; 
[I'm  a-waitin '  ;] 
Nineteen,  twenty, 
My  stomach's  empty ; 
Please,  mother,  give  me  some  dinner.*' f 

♦  Coiif.  two  variants  of  this  rhyme  in  Gregor's  JtWiUre  o/JVorth  East  of 
Scotland. 

t  Conf.  shniiar  Unes  in  Gregor's  IWHiere  »/XoHh  East  of  Scotland^  p.  20. 
Also  Halliweirs  Nungry  JMysiM  (ed.  1846),  No.  x*xf. 
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Also  tlie  following : 

"Rain,  rain,  fro  fiwny, 
Come  !i;:aiii  nnothi-r  day, 
-  -      and  1  want  to  piny." 
[A         B  wants  to  play  .J 

"  Great  A,  lif  tie  ft. 

Bouncing  B, 

Tbo  cat's  iu  the  cupboard, 
And  can't  see  me." 

A  common  amassment  is  to  tap  the  forehead  of  a  young  child 
whilst  saying: 

**  Knock  at  the  door, 

And  peep  iu  ; 

iPitlling  up  ih»  eyelidt.) 
Lift  np  the  latch, 

{lin  iging  up  it*  note,) 
And  walk  in." 

{Putting  ajingrr  into  it*  i/umtk.) 

Bometimes  it  is  repeated  in  this  form: 

'*  Bju>ck  at  the  door. 

{Tapping  the/orekeaiL) 
Bang  at  the  beU, 

iPnUing  a  Ueh  of  hair,  or  wmatim^  a*  ear,) 
Lift  np  the  latch, 

{Raising  th«  note,) 
And  walk  in. 

{Piittinff  ajingcr  in  the  mouth.} 
[or,  Peep  in.] 

{Li/ting  up  tJic  eyelid^.} 

A  similar  and  equally  common  amnsement  practised  on  a  young 
child  or  in&nt  to  its  inyariable  and  infinite  delight,  was  to  take  hold 
of  its  toes,  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  big  toe,  and  say : 

'*  Tills  little  pig  vveiit  to  market, 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  homCf 
This  little  pig  had  roast  beef. 

This  littli'  [  ■    !i:h1  I'.oijc, 

This  little  pig  cried,  wee  1  wee !  wee  I  all  the  way  home.'* 
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SometimoB  tbe  trarse,  baying  taken  off  the  litUe  one*s  alioea  and 
aocks,  would  turn  its  feet  to  the  fire  and  say  : 

"  Shoe  the  little  horse,  and  nhoc  the  little  mare, 
But  let  the  little  colt  go  bare,  bare  "  (touching  eack/oot). 

Another  well-known  way  of  amuaing  a  little  diild  is  to  pat  its 
hands  or  feet,  and  repeat : 

"  Pat  a  cilakc,  pat  a  cf'ake,  beaker's  man, 
Meako  me  a  tOiike  as  fast  as  ynn  can, 
Pat  it  and  prick  it,  and  mcaik  it  with  T, 
And  pat  it  in  OTen  for  [baby]  and  roe.** 

An  equally  popular  amnsement  was  to  seat  a  child  on  your  crossed 
foot|  and  repeat : 

This  is  the  way  the  little  girl  walks, 

(^Moving  the  foot  gciUtff.) 

This  is  the  way  the  litUe  boy  trots, 

(A  mU  fatter,) 

ThSs  is  the  waj  tbe  Iad7  csaten, 

{Faxtrr  still.) 

This  is  the  way  tbe  gentleman  gallops." 

^Ai  fast  as  pmnblcf  and  ending  bg  tUting 

off  the  rider  .  J 

The  following  Tenant  has  a  more  mstic  sound* 

T;itt!('  hny^  find  ^irls  walk,  walk,  walk, 
Farmers  go  trit  trot,  trit  trot,  trit  trot. 
Liadies  go  canter,  and  canter,  and  cantor, 
Gentlemen  go  gallop,  and  gallop,  and  gallop, 
And  then  they  &11  df 

{JSere  the  aeiim  being  tuited  to  the  worda  the  ii^antUe 
rider  inearidbig  eomet  to  the  ground.) 

(y) — Counting-out,  or  "Xe<"  Rhtfmee* 

These  rhymes  were  especially  in  vogue  in  those  games,  Mr.  Ooem 
Bays,  in  wliicli        l:ul  Ava>  set  in  antagoniaiu  to  tlie  rest,  or  h:u\  to  be 
he  "  ns  it  was  termed,  such  as  the  game  of  *'  touch,"  where  the  iu- 
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dividual  was  determined  by  all  standing  in  a  ring  while  one  within 
repeated  tlic  f(>llo\Yiiig  nonseiiBe,  touching  a  boy  in  succession  at  every 
word  ;  and  so  going  round  and  round  the  circle  when  the  one  ou 
whom  Uie  last  word  fell  was  **  he," 

*'  One-ry,  oo-ry,  ick-ry,  an, 
Bipiy,  bop^f,  Solonon  Sen. 

[Little  Sir  Jan.] 

Qaeery,  qoawiy. 

Virgin  Mary, 

Nick,  tick,  tolomon  tick* 

O.  U.  T.  ont, 

Botten,  tottcn,  dish-clout, 

Ont  jftmps'He.*" 

The  following  are  some  farther  examples  which  I  have  obtained 
from  Torioas  sooreas, 

•*  Hoky,  poky,  wangery,  f om, 
Pcderee  (?),  kee,  ky,  baloin,  knm, 
Wnngery,  fungery,  wingery,  WOD, 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Ishmda.'* 

• 

«  One  a  zoll,  len  a  loll,  sig  a  soil,  s«D| 

Bobtail  vinegar,  tittle  tol  tan, 
Hamm  scanim,  Vii^in  Mnrnm, 

Blindfold." 

'*  Onery,  youery.  ickery,  Ann, 
PhilHsy,  pboUisisy,  Nicholas  Jan, 
Queeby,  quanby,  Irish  Maiy, 

Bnck."« 

"  Onerr,  twory,  Dickery,  Davy, 
Hnny  ino  cnickcry,  nirkery,  nayy. 
Ubtiue(?)  daudum,  merry  cum  time, 
Hnmbledy,  linnibledy,  twwnty-nine." 

"  Hokcy,  poker,  winkey,  wum, 
How  d  yc  like  your  tcaties  done  ? 
All  to  pieces,  that's  the  fnn<— 
CSan*t  ye  now  jest  gie  I  w<me  ?  " 


*  C!oaf.  a  Uumuny  variant  of  this  one  quoted  in  Mr.  Bolton's  book  (an^)  . 
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The  foUowiug  uld  lavourit<j  is  well  known  : 

"  Dickory,  dickoTj,  dock, 
The  nitiuse  run  up  the  clock, 
Tbc  clock  struck  oue,  the  mou&u  roii  down, 
Dielunj,  dickoiy,  dock.'* 

"  Whippence,  whoppcncc, 
Half  a  groat,  want  two-pence, 
More  kicks  than  balf-pence." 

A  correspoiulent  in  tlic  Dorset  County  Chruniclc  for  last  April  said 
that  ranny  yoars  ago  \\  tliorouy;hly  Dorset  rnctic  was  licard  hinging  to 
a  little  child  tlie  following  curious  conglomeration  of  nonsense  versM, 
which  seem  to  form  a  coUectioa  of  cotrnting-oafc  rhymes  in  them- 
selres: 

*'  Oon,  two,  dree«  vour, 

Bells  of  Girt  Toller  (Great  Toller), 
Who  can  mcnke  pauceake 
ThODtfatorTlonr?" 

** '  Gargy,  Pargy,  how's  yer  wife  ?  * 
'  Very  bad  upon  my  life' 
'  Can  she  nit  a  hit  f)'  pie  ? ' 
•  Ees,  sa  wtll  a;*  you  or  I.' "  • 

"  Zee  zaw.  Mar^'cry  Daw, 
Swold  luM-  heel  ail'  laid  in  straw, 
Wadden  &Le  a  dirty  i»iut, 
Da  sell  her  bed  and  lay  in  dirt  f 

**  "Pon  my  life  an'  honner  ! 
As  I  was  gowine  to  Toller, 
I  met  a  pig  a*diont  a  wig, 
Ton  my  life  an*  honner ! " 

VI.  RIDDLES. 

Very  mnch  akiii  to  the  tricks  or  catches  before  mentioned  under 
*'  iiustic  Rhymes"  {(intc),  aud  cfti-u  i^uite  as  amusing,  are  the 
riddles  that  children  e»ptcially  are  so  lond  of  asking  each  other,  par- 
ticolarly  those  whicli  contain  a  catch  in  themaeires. 

*  Couf.  ante,  p.  253. 

Vol.  7.— Part  3.  u 
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The  following  10  » thoroughly  rastic  bnt  somewhat  coarse  example, 
which  as  In  the  other,  cases  is  generally  attempted  to  be  played  upon 
children  upou  first  going  to  school. 

(i.)  *'  Which  would  you  rather  bare,  a  rusty  rag,  a  Bunbumt  cake,  or  a 
blackbird  under  the  bush  ?  " 

To  the  initiated,  these  alternatives  signified  a  msty  piece  of  bacon, 
a  piece  of  dried  oow-dnng,  and  the  devil  I  Great  merriment  was 
caused  should  the  munspecting  urchin  choose  either  of  the  two  latter. 

(ii.)  "  As  white  as  luilk,  an'  t  isu'  intlk  ; 
As  green  as  grass,  an'  tib-n'  grass ; 
As  fed  as  blood,  SB* 'tin*  Uood } 
Aa  bhuik  as  ink,  an^tisn*  ink  ?  " 

CAiumer  .*  The  four  ittges  of  a  blsckboiy.) 

(iii.)  **  I/cmfr  Ip^",  crookod  thifrhs, 
Little  heady  and  uu  eyes  ?  " 

(^Anncer :  A  pair  of  tonga^)  [Common.] 

(iT.)  **  There  is  a  litde  honae  ;  and  in  that  little  house  there  ia  a  little 

room  ;  and  in  that  little  room  there  la  a  little  shelf  ;  and  on 
tliat  little  fehi'lf  tlicro  h  ti  little  cnp;  and  in  that  little  enp 
there  is  something  I  would  not  take  all  the  world  for  ?  *' 

( AfMfrer ;  The  heart's  blood.)  * 

(v.)  ''Tboe  was  a  thing  just  four  weeks  old, 
And  Adam  waa  no  more  i 
Before  that  thing  was  five  weeks  oU, 
Adam  waa  fomaoore*" 

(A«tff00r  .*  The  moon.) 

(Ti.)  "  There  was  a  Ungmet  a  kiu^ 
In  a  narrow  lane ) 
Said  the  king  to  the  king, 

*  Where  have  you  been  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  n-hnnting 
Tbi  bnck  and  the  dcx'.' 

•  Will  yon  lend  ma  your  dog  ?  ' 
'Tea,  I  will  do  ao. 


*  Noa.  iii.  and  It.  are  also  to  Iw  fonnd  in  Shrtip*kire  Ihlifore. 
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*  Gall  upon  him,  call  upon  bim.' 
'What  is  his  name?* 

♦  I  hare  told  yon  twUc 
And  won't  toll  yon  again.' " 

(^iMfMr.*  "Baan,")* 

(▼ii.)  "Little  Miss  Ktticott, 
In  a  a  white  petticoat} 
And  a  red  noso ; 
The  longer  she  stands, 
Tha  shorter  she  grows." 

(Antmr:  A  candle.) 

(▼iiu)— The  anBwer  to  the  foUowing  riddle  or  puzzle  is  to  be  fonnd 
bj  altering  the  pnnetnation,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  sense 
is  completely  changed. 

'*  I  saw  a  fish-pond  all  on  fire, 

I  saw  a  house  bow  to  a  sciniro. 

I  fnw  a  parson  twelve  feet  high, 

I  saw  II  cottage  near  the  ^ky, 

I  saw  a  balloon  made  of  leatl, 

1  saw  a  coffin  drop  down  dead, 

I  saw  two  spsnows  mn  a  race, 

I  saw  two  horses  making  lace, 

1  saw  n  girl  just  like  a  cnt, 

I  saw  a  kitten  wenr  ri  hnt, 

I  saw  a  nmu  who  saw  iliesc  tot), 

And  said  though  strange  they  all  were  tmc."  f 

I  think  I  cunnot  do  bftter  in  closing  th'm  la«t  srction  of  Dorsetshire 
childreus  games  and  rhymes  than  quote  at  lengtlj  a  iiumoroiis  poem 
by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes,  called  Biddies,"  which  c  ontidns  very  fair 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  ingenioos  word-puzzling  which  affords  so 
much  smnsement  to  the  peasant  yonth  of  both  sexes  and  in  most 
countries. 

*  Thess  last  two  riddlea,  with  slight  rariations,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Gtegor's 

JFhlkhre  »/ ITorth  £a*t  /^otlatid. 

t  For  another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  see  UalltweH'sAirrsrfy  Jikymci  (ed. 
lt(46).  No.  cccdxxxr. 
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(,Anne  an*  Jloejf  a-44t*]ken,) 

A.  A  plftgne  I  thease  oaw  w<Mi*t  atuid  a  bit ; 

Noo  sooner  do^lic  7rr  inc  pit 
Agi'iiii  her,  Ihiin  she's  in  si  tiul, 
A  ruiinen  to  zoinc  otlior  siw>t. 

J.  Why  'tis  the  dog  do  scilare  the  cow, 
He  tvorriet]  her  a-yield  henow. 

A.  Goo  in,  ah  I  Lijflap,  wbere's  jroor  tail  ?  t 

J.  He's  off»  than  up  a-thirt  the  rail. 

Yonr  cow  there,  Anne,  'a  a-come  to  hand 
A  goodish  milcber. 

A.  If  she'd  stand ; 

Bnt  then  she'll  stiiirc  mi'  .-turt  wi'  £nght 
To  zee  a  dnmliledoro  in  tiiyht. 
Last  week  she  let  the  pail  a-flought, 
An  flnng  my  meal  o*  milk  half  ont. 

J.  Ha  !  ha  1    But.  Annj,  larc  wliat  lout 
Broke  half  your  biuall  pml  6  bottom  out  ? 

A.  What  lout  indeed  !    Whiit.  do  \  c  own 

The  ncanic  ?    What  diojtped  en  un  a  stwone  I 

J.  Hec  I  hec  !  well  now  he's  out  o'  trim 
Wi'  only  half  n  bottom  to  rn. 
*'  Could  yuo  still  viil  en  to  the  brim, 
An'  yit  not  let  the  milk  ran  drongh  en  ?  '* 

A.  Aye.  as  for  nonsense,  Joe,  yonr  lu  ud 
Do  hold  it  all  so  tight's  a  blather  ; 
But  if  *ttB  any  good,  do  ahed 
It  all  so  leiky  aa  a  lather. 
Conld  you  vill  pails  'ithout  n  l)o(ti)ni» 
Tonnelf  that  be  ao  deeplj  skilled  ? 

J.  Well,  ees  I  conld, if  Fd  a-got  'em 
Inside  o'  bigga  woones  a-TiUed. 


•  This  is  taken  from  the  first  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Barns's  poems — that  of 
^f^7'^ — as  it  contains  sf^vernl  riiMli  s  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  previous 
editions  of  lsr>*»  mid  in  which  {hi«  poem  ap)>earcd. 

f  To  ask  a  dog  where  his  tail  is,  is  considered  to  cast  the  greatest  indignity  or 
vepioof  npon  him. 
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A.  La  !  that  i$  zome'hat  vor  to  batch  ! 
Here  answer  me  tlioiitc  littk*  catrli  : 
"  Down  umlcr  vViUcr  an'  (/  t'lp  n't 
I  went  :ui'  diildcn  tooch  n  drop  o  t." 

J.  Xot  when  nt  mowr^n  time  I  took 

An'  palled  je  ont  o'  Longnicud  brook. 
Where  yoa'd  a-alidder*<l  down  the  edge 
An'  znnk  knee-deep  bezide  the  zedge, 
A-tiydn  to  teake  ont  a  chite.* 

A.  Aye,  I  dohear  7onr  chndcl^  dMMt 
When  I  athirt  the  bridge  did  bring 
Hone  wftter  on  my  head  Trom  q»ring, 

Then  under  water  an'  o'top  o*t 
Wer  I,  an'  didden  touch  a  drop  o*t. 

J.  O  Lank  !    What  thik  wold  riddle  still  1 
Why  that's  as  woM  riM  !)nTH  lin"o  Hilll 
"  A  two-lag-g'd  tiling  do  run  aToro 
An'  rnn  behind  a  man, 
An*  never  rnn  npon  his  lags 
Though  on  hie  lags  do  atan'.** 
What's  that  ?  I  don't  think  jon  do  know. 

A.  There  idden  sich  a  thing  to  show. 

J.  Not  know  I    Why  yuiiilci  by  liie  stall 
'S  a  wheel-harrow  bczide  the  wall ; 
Don't  he  stand  on  his  lags  so  trim* 
An'  rnn  on  nothdn  but  his  wheel's  wold  rim  ? 

A.  There's  horn  vor  goodman's  eye-right  sSake  \ 
There's  horn  yot  goodman's  month  to  teake ; 
There's  hom  tot  goodman's  ears,  as  well 

As  horn  vor  gooduinn's  noso  to  smell. 
What  horns  ho  tliey  then  ?    Do  your  bat 
Hold  wit  enough  to  tell  us  that  ? 

J,  Oh  I  hornii !  hnt  no,  T  !!  tt  ll  yc  what 
My  cow  is  hornless,  aii  she  s  knot^f 

A.  Uom  Tor  the  month's  a  hom^  cnp. 

J.  An*  eiQe's  good  stuff  to  rill  en  np. 


*  Tlicyclh'W  water-lily  (Xuphnr  Intra).  ■ 
f  A  term  used  to  signify  a  hornless  cow. 
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A.  An'  horn  for  eyes  is  horn  for  light 
Vrom  goodman'H  lauteru  after  nigbt ; 

▼or  the  ean  is  woone  to  ioond 
Vbr  hontanottl  wi'  Wm  an*  homid  i 
Bat  horn  that  Tolc  do  bay  to  imell  o* 
Is  liarte^'lioni. 

J.  Is  it?  What  d'ye  toll  f 

How  proud  we  be,  vor  bcant  wo  smart  f 
Aye  horn  is  horn,  an'  hart  is  hart. 
\\\-]\  here  then,  Anno,  while  wo  be  at  it, 
'S  a  ball  vor  you  il  you  csiu  bat  it. 
**0n  dne-lags,  tw-lags  by  the  aide 
O*  Towr  lags,  woonoe  did  sit  wi*  pride. 
Then  vowr  lags,  that  volt  a  prick 
Vrom  six-lags,  let  two-lags  a  kick, 
An'two  an'  droc-l;i<;rs  veil,  nil  rive, 
Slap  down,  zomQ  dead  an'  zomc  alifo." 

A.  Teeh  !  heeh  !  wliat  have  yc  nOW  then,  Joe« 

At  lai^t  to  mcake  a  riddlo  o'  ? 

J.  Your  drec-!ii(:;:Vl  stool  \vo<->iie  night  did  bear 
Up  yon  a-milkcn  wi*  a  peiiir, 
An'  there  a  six-lagged  stout  *  did  prick 
Your  Towr-laggcd  cow,  and  muakc  her  kick, 
A-betten^  wi*  a  pretty  pat, 
Yonr  stool  an*  yon  so  ftat*s  *  mat. 
You  scrambled  up  n  little  dirty, 
But  I  do  hope  it  diddeu  hurt  ye. 


*  The  local  name  far  the  gad-ily  or  cow-fly  (^Ihbanm  hovimtt 
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NOTES. 

DOTonshire  NoteSi  A  paper  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  Languagif 
with  special  reference  to  the  Devonian  Dialects,  printed  in  tlieTnnB- 
actions  of  tlie  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  i,  part  5  (1866),  pp.  13-38, 
tontuins  the  following  Folklore  notes: 

**  Hobby-hotse,  by  which  at  Combemartin  they  are  said  to  com- 
memorate the  tradition  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods."   (P.  37.) 

'*  The  belief  in  the  Yeth-kounde  (beadlesa  dogs)  being  the  spirits  of 
nnbaptized  children  was  widely  spread  in  North  Devon  a  generation 

ago.  Pixies  present  a  topic  voi  y  insufticiently  explored,  as  do  Galli- 
trapsj  the  niy!<t*»rious  ctrclc^.  into  wliiih  any  guilty  person  having 
trod  ia  doomed  to  be  delivered  over  to  justice."    (P.  38.) 

T.        BEU0flFI£LD,  M.D, 

SaltertOD,  Devon. 

Hay  Day  Cnstoin.— Mr.  Alexander  Mackensie,  of  16,  finidbum 
Terrace,  Edinbnrgh,  remembers  that  in  his  boyhood  cottages  in  Strath 
Nairn  (near  Inverness)  need  to  be  decorated  in  the  interior  with  birch 
branches  at  the  end  of  April;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  (Old  Style), 
which  they  called  Beltane  Day,  the  children  used  to  roll  eggs,  coloured 
blue,  yellow,  t'tc.,  down  a  hill.  Docs  any  reader  know  other  cases  of 
r>1Hni^  cu'i^s  on  May  Day?  The  custom  of  rolling  cgi^'s  on  the 
iSaturday  luUore  "  Peace  Sunday  '  in  the  N.E.  of  Scotland  is  men- 
tioned l>y  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor  in  his  Folklore  of  the  North-Kaet 
of  Scotland.  The  undersigned  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  living 
aaperstltioos  customs  or  beliefs  abont  parasitic  planta,  especially  the 
mistletoe.  J.  Q*  Fraub. 

Trioitj  College,  Cambridge. 
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A  Group  of  Eastern  Romances  and  Stones  from  the  Perftian,  TamU, 
and  Urdu,  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  W.  A. 
ClotiBton.   Pmately  printed,  1889.   8to.  pp.  xl.  586. 

This  new  volume  issued  by  Mr.  Clouston  is  a  ivortliy  successor  to 
the  Bakhtjrir  Natna  and  flu  r>o<i1<  of  Sindibad.    Like  them  it  has 
been  issued  to  subscribers  only;  and  its  contents  are  chieflj,  like 
theirs,  reprints  of  translations  now  become  rare  of  genuine  Oriental 
talcs.  One  of  the  stories,  howeyer,  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
an  English  reader,  having  been  translated  from  the  Tamil  at  Mr. 
Cionston's  suggestion  by  Nat^sa  SrJstrf,  who  is  already  knovMi  to 
Fulklorc  students  by  his  collection  of  Fnlktali's  IK^ni  Suuibern  India, 
and  by  bis  version  of  i\w  Ma/fanal-fh/Kird  jankaiUiiy  u  Tamil  romance. 
The  introduction  lays  before  us  a  short  account  of  the  tales  comprised 
in  the  bod/  of  the  work,  with  some  bibliographical  information  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  rendered  a  little  more  complete.   This  is 
not  of  much  importance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  stories 
which  conclude  the  work,  because  the  edition  is  in  other  respects  so 
good  that  it  will  doubtless  supersede  the  older  ones  both  for  scientific 
and  literary  purposes.   The  Pcreian  stories,  we  are  told,  are  a  selection 
of  u  selection  puUisbod  in  Englljsh  by  Mr.  rMward   Kchats.k  at 
Bombay  as  recently     l  .^T  1 ,  from  the  I'eisian  work  Muhbub  ui-Kaluhy 
under  the  title  of  Amusing  Stories.    Now  here,  we  confess,  we  should 
like  t«>  have  had  a  more  complete  account  of  the  volume  called 
Amwing  Stories,  which  would  certainly  have  been  useful  to  students. 
To  expect  full  particulars  of  the  Persian  original  would  be  beyond  the 
mark ;  but  the  samples  which  are  given  us  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
hope  that  some  scholar  may  ere  long  give  the  Western  world  a  com- 
plete vers'on  of  it. 
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Mr.  Clouston  is  one  of  the  most  proiniiu'iit  disciples  in  tbis  conntry 
ofBcnfey:  and  the  coutrilmtions  vvliicli  lie  has  made  to  the  coutni- 
versy,  tlmugh  chiefly  indirect,  have  liecii  suli.>tiintial  and  valuable. 
It  has  not  been  his  to  take  much  part  iu  the  actual  combat. 
Ue  luif;  been  rather,  like  an  engineer,  engaged  in  the  equally  strenaons 
work  of  nndennining  the  enemy's  position  or  atrengthening  hia  own. 
It  baa  been  his  baaineaa  to  nneartb  Eaatem  tales  and  medifleral 
fabliaux,  and  thns,  over  and  oyer  again,  to  anrpiiBe  the  adrocates  of 
the  anthropological  theory  with  new  problems,  or  to  pile  tip  further 
difficulties  in  their  way.  In  the  Tolnmo  before  us,  for  instance,  little 
coutruvtr&ial  matter  can  be  found;  but  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  it 
contains  the  story  of  the  Rose  of  Bakuwali  This  tale,  though  it 
comes  to  us  in  a  Moslem  guise  and  from  a  Persian  source,  has  been 
<1<'rived  from  Triflia;  or  at  least  it  contains  HiiKhx)  elements.  What 
else,  for  example,  can  be  made  of  the  sentences  which  open  its  seventh 
chapter?  **  Indian  writers  say  that  there  was  a  city  called  Amamagar, 
whose  inhabitants  were  immortal,  the  king  of  which,  named  Tndra, 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  joyful  festiTities.  •  •  •  His  sway 
extended  oyer  all  the  world  of  the  jinn,  and  his  court  was  constantly 
nttcmled  by  the  pans,  who  danced  before  liitn."  Here  not  only  are 
Indra  niid  Amarnagar  (as  the  capital  of  the  8werga  is  called  in  Urdu) 
mentioned  by  name,  but  "  Indian  writers "  nr^^  referred  to  as  the 
authority  for  the  statements  made.  Moreorer,  the  incident  of  Indra's 
punishment  of  Bakiwali,  and  her  subsequent  new  bii  tli,  is  nnmistak* 
ably  Indian  in  form;  and  others  might  easily  be  cited.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Clouston  forget  in  a  quiet  way  to  point  the  moral  in  the  direction 
he  faTours,  both  in  this  and  other  instances — not  always,  perhaps, 
with  the  same  amount  of  reason. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  controversy.  We  are 
only  concerned  to  sliow  that  flie  \x)ok  is  one  wliich  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  any  who  are  intvrc-ted  in  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
Folktales.  One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work  is  the 
Appendix,  in  which  Mr.  Clouston  has  brought  together  a  great 
number  of  yarianta  of  the  stories  in  the  text.  Tbese  are  often  from 
recondite  sources,  and  students  cannot  fail  to  find  them  useful. 
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Teuiinitc  MiithoJotjii.  By  .Jacob  Grimm.  Translated  from  tlic  fouilh 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Ap]>endix  by  J.  S.  Stallybrass.  Vol. 
ir.    Londoa  (Bell  and  Son&)  ldi58.   8to,  pp.  iv.  1277—1887. 

We  oongTatalate  English  foUdorists  Tipon  tlie  finish  of  this  most 
important  work.  The  original  is  tough  readrng  for  even  good  German 
scholars,  and  this  translation  is  so  good  that  it  is  a  real  boon.  Some- 
thing has  l)een  said  alK)ut  the  rhyming  tormula;  and  incantations  not 
having  1>ecn  translated,  hut  Ave  prefer  them  staiulinL,'  in  tlieir  original 
form,  because  any  one  taking  up  tiiis  branch  of  folklore  must,  to  do 
their  work  properly,  use  the  original  words.  All  Grimm's  notes  and 
appondires  are  gtTen  in  this  volume,  so  that  now  we  possess  a  worthy 
edition  of  this  great  work.  Lately  we  have  had  some  expressions 
about  ^'mere  superstition"  as  a  classification  of  this  brandi  of  English 
Folklore,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  Grimm*s  work  for  Germany  has 
not  been  taken  into  acoonnt  by  those  indulging  in  this  loose  tslk.  If 
someone  would  give  us  an  English  Grimm  it  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  estalilisliing  some  Ian  Imai  k.^.  in  luiglish  Folklore.  All  onr 
ni(,'nibers  will  now  be  able  to  complete  their  stl  of  this  great  German 
work,  and  Messrs.  Bell  have  earned  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude 
by  the  way  it  has  been  aocompUshed. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  upon  an  annotated  translation  of  tho 
Kalevala  irom  the  original  Finnish,  and  he  has  been  elected  a  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Fiuniah  Literary  j^ociety  at  Helsingfors. 


TABULATION  OF  FOLKTALES. 


|HE  following  18  ft  List  of  Books  which  the  Society  is 
desirous  of  having  tabolftted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
names  of  those  who  hare  undertaken  to  do  certain 
Yolnmes  are  set  opposite  the  titles  of  the  books  in  the 
column  proTided  for  the  [mi  pose.  The  remaining  Tolames,  where  there 
is  no  name  of  a  tabulator  inserted  in  the  colnmii,  roqnir©  Tohmteer^, 
and  any  one  desirous  of  as^iistiug  in  the  work  is  requested  to  commuiu- 
cate  to  the  Director  the  name  of  the  volume  or  volumes  chosen. 


CoBDby. 

TiUe. 

Tabulator. 

Tales 
completed. 

EUROrE. 

Anstria 

Britiiin  nad 
Jrciand 

Vernalckcn's    lu  the  T/and  of  Marvels," 

Folktales  from  Anstria  and  Bohemia. 

1S84.    (60  talcs.) 
CamplKjU's     Popular  Tales  of  the  West 

Highlands,"  lUiiO-  18(i2.    (80  talcs.^ 
Chambers'  **  Popolar  Bhymes  of  Scotland," 

(pp.  48-108.) 
Folklore  Society's  pnUications :  chieflj 

Record  "  and  "  Jonroal." 
Gueff-,  *'M:i1.;no<:i(m."  1877. 
HalUweU's   Nursei^  Khvmts  and  Nursery 

Tales  of  Old  EttKlsnd/'  (pp.  146.204.) 
IIunt*H  Fopidar  ifiomances  of  the  Weit  of 

England. 

Croker*8     Faiiy  Legends  of  Ireland.'* 

1825-1  S'2n.    f:^S  trtles.) 
Jojce's  "  Old  Celtic  Romances  "  187S>. 
Kennedy's  "  liep;endary   Fictions  of  the 

Irish  Celts."    18G(>.    (10  talcs.) 
Kennedy's  '^Jfireside  btories  of  Ireland." 

1870.  (61  tales.) 

Kennedy'!^  "  Banlic  Stories  of  Inland.** 

1871.  (10  tales.) 

Wilde's  "Ancient  L^nds,  Mjatic  CQuumiB, 
and  Saperstitiong  of  Iielaod.*'   2  toIs. 
1887. 

• 

Mb.  Alfbed  Nutt. 

Hb.  Obdibh. 
Mb.  Etavb. 

Mb.  J.  J.  FOSTEB. 

Mb.  H.  B.  Wbbat- 

LBT. 
MBB-CtoHVB. 
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Finland 
Germany 

Greece 
Iceland 


Italy 


Norway 


Torlngal 

Bonmania 

Ku&siaii  and 
Slaronic 

Serbian 

Spain 


'*  Snomen  Kansan  batujn  ja  tarinoita,"  Tales 

and  Stories  of  tin-  Fiunisli  people,  col- 
lected by  Saluu  liiiuen,  published  by  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society. 

Giinim's  "  HotHilmld  Tales,"  translated 
bv  Mrs.  Mar j; arc  t  Hunt.  2  vols.  18S4. 
(200  tales.) 

Lander's  "  I>ejjends  and  Tales  of  the 
llarz  Monntjiins."    1881.    (7i  mles.) 

Geldart's  "  Folklore  of  Modem  Grcccc,'* 

l^'il.    (:!0  tales.) 
Jonc!»  and  Kropl  s  "  Mu^var  Folktales.'* 

Folklore  Society,  ISS9.    (53  talcs.) 
Amnion's  "  Tcclandie  r.eger.dr,"  translate<l 

by   I'owell  and  Magnns."ion.     2  vols. 

1864-1866. 

Syni  hi  futon's  *'  Pen  iind  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Faroe  and  Iceland. '  1862.  (Folktalea 
in  Appendix.) 

Busk's  Folklore  of  Rome,"  1874.  (137 
talcs.) 

Bnak'a   Hooflehnld  Tales  from  the  Land 

of  Hofcr."    rTirol.)    1871.    (22  tales.) 
Crane's  "Italian  Popular  Tales."  1885. 
(109  tales.) 

Tuscan  Fairv  Tales."  n.  d.  (10  talcs.) 
"  Gesta  Roinailomm."  1877.  (181  tales.) 
Dasent's  "  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse." 

1888  edition.    (59  talcs.) 
Dascnt'H  "  Tales  from  the  Fjeld."  1874. 

(r»l  tales.)  ' 
Thorpe's  "  N'ra  them  Mythology."  Vols.  2, 

3.  1851-L^.V-\ 
Thorpe's  **  Yuk  -  Tide  Stories."  Bohn's 

edition.   (74  talon.) 
'<Portn^ueae Folktales."  F.L.  8.1882.  (30 

talcs.) 

'*Konmanian  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends.** 

1881.   (11  tale-.) 
Kalston's  •*  Kussiuii  F-.lktnles."  1873.  (51 
tales. ) 

Naakc's  ''Slavonic  Faiiy  Tales."  1874. 

(40  tales.) 

Denton's  « Serbian  Folklore."  1874.  (26 

tales.) 

Busk's  *'  Patratlas,  or  Spanish  Stories." 

1870.  (61  tales.) 
^^iddlcmore"8  "  Spanish  Legendary  Tales." 

1885.   (30  tales.) 
Monteiro's  "  Tales  and  Popular  Legends 

of  the  Basqnes."    1887.  (i:Uales.) 
Wcntworth  Webster's  *' Basque  Legends." 

1877.  (45  tales.) 


Tabulator. 


How.  JKO.  AVKBf 
OBOXBT. 

MissBoalfbCox. 


Mbs.  Gome. 


Mr.  Kowabd 
Clodd. 


Mies  Babcljly. 


Misb  Babclat. 
Mb.  G.  L.  Apfbbson. 


Mr.  Edwabd 

CiLODD. 


Hajob  8.  Clbxbbt 

SOUTHAlf. 


Tilft 

completed. 


17 


Mb.  J.  W.  ClBOMBTB. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Cbumbis. 
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ASIA. 

Arabia  (?) 
China 

India 


Japan 

Kashmir 
Ifoogolia 

i'<jrt>ift 


Tibet 


barton's  (Lady)     Arabian  Nights."  6 

Doiiy's  "  Folklore  of  China."  1876.  CJhap- 

tcrs  xii.  and  xiii. 
Giles's  "  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 

Studio."    2  tol8.    1880.    (  tales.) 
««  Bidpui,"  Fables  of.  (Ed.  Jacobs.)  (39 

tales.) 

Davids's  "  Baddb  f    i rth  Stories."  Vol  i. 

ISSf).    (40  talch.) 
Dr.  Mniris's  translation  of  "  Jiitakas,"  in 

Folklore  .lournal.     Vols.  iii.  iv. 
ly&fs   Folktales  of  Bengal."   1883.  (22 

tales.) 

Frere's  '<  Old  Deccan  Days."  1870.  (24 

tales.) 

"  Hitopadesa,"  translated  by  Johnson. 
1867. 

Sa.stri's  "  Folklore  in  iiouthem  India." 

1884-188(1. 

Sastrt's  "  Dravidian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." 1886. 

Stokes's '*  Indian  Fairy  Tales."  1680.  (HO 
tales.) 

"  Strcnni  of  St<>r^  "  ^Katha-sarit-Sagara.) 
Teiu|lc'8   "  Legends    of    tbe  Panjab." 

To  in  pie's  "  Wide-Awake  Stories."  1884. 
(17  tales.) 

(Ca}>tain  Temple  las  snpplied  tahnla- 

tions  of  thcjc:  vid.  pp.  348-H85.  > 
ThornhiU's    Indian  Fairy  Tales."  1888. 
(  jr,  tales.) 

Chanihcrlain's  "  Aino  Folk  Talcs."'  Folk- 
lore :SocictY.   1888.   (43  talcs.) 
Mitfbrd's  **  Tales  of  Old  Japan.**  1874. 

(23  tale."*.) 

Knowles's  "  Folkules  of  Kashmir."  1888. 

(G4  talcs.) 

Bnsk's  "  Saga.s  from  the  For  East.**  1873. 
(23  tales.) 

Clouston's  "Book  of  Sindibad.'  1884. 
(81  tales.) 

Coiiiparctti's     Book  of  Sindibad."  Folk- 
lore Society.    1882.    (26  tales.) 
Gibli's     llist-.ry  of  the  Forty  Veiirs." 

1886.    (40  tales.) 
Schicfucr's  "  Tibetan  Tults,"  tninslaltd 
Halston.  1882.  (SOUles.) 


} 


Rbv.  Bb.  Mobbis. 
Miss  Mendhav. 

MX8S  LA£K£&. 

L.  APFBBBOar. 


MlBS  Labxbb. 


Miai  Mbxphah. 


Tales 
completed. 


i  B.  F.  S.  St.  Johh. 
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Coantrj*. 


Title. 


AUSTBALIA, 
JPtO. 

Aofltralia 

New  Zealand 


Poljnosia 


AFRICA. 


AMElilCA. 


Brouph  Smyth's  "  AborigiiieB  of  Victoria.'* 

Vol.  i.  pp.  423-483. 
Shortlnud's  ^'  Traditions  and  Superstitions 

(A  (lie  New  Zcalandcr;." 
White's  "  Ancient  llistory  of  the  Mauri." 
Vols.  i.  ii. 

Grey's  "  Poljmesian  Mjthologj."  1855. 

(23  talcs.) 

Gill's  "Mj'tbs  and  Soafis  of  the  South 
PMidc."  1876. 


Blcuk's     Ilottent^jt  Fables  and  Tales." 

18G4.  (42talea.) 
CallaWs  **Za\n  Nanei7  Tales."  1864. 

(49  talcs.) 

*'  booth  Africa  Folklore  Journal."  Vol.  i. 
1879. 

Stccrc  s  «Sw«hUi  Tales.*'    1873.  (18 

talcs.) 

Theal's  *' Kaffir  Folkton."    1883.  (21 
tales.) 


Brett's  Legends  of  British  Gniana.  ' 
n.  d. 

Leiand's  ''Algonquin  Legends."  1884. 
(72  talcs.) 

Rink's  *'  Tales  and  Traditions  oi  the  Eski- 
mo."   1875.    (150  tales.) 
I)i    n  L  s "  Tales  from  the  Norse/*  pp.  426- 

1  13. 

*'  Aiuiuxi  Stories." 

(Note. — The  co-operation  of  the  Americ  iii 
Folklore  Society  in  this  work,  so  fur  as 
books  ou  North  and  t>outli  American 
I'olkloro  are  concerned,  is  invited,  and 
therefore  only  three  or  fonr  ropmoita* 
tire  collection';  arc  cited  here.) 


Tabulator. 


Talcs 
completed. 


Miss  Key. 
MissKbt. 

Mr.G.  L.  APPBBflOir. 

Miss  Key. 

MiflSKST. 


11 


2?3 


ANALYSIS  OF  CUSTOMS,  &o. 
The  following  are  the  preseul  arrangements  for  this  work.  Further 


asbistanee  in  i'eij[iiired ; 

Subjects  o£  Analysis. 

Isame  of  Person  Analy^iing. 

Animftl    and  bird 

snpcrstitions  , 
liivcr  spirits  . 
Fire  sup<>srstitions  . 

1  Mr.  Gonime. 

Folk  medicine 

The  Rer.  E.  P.   Larkeu,  Gation  Tower, 

Death   and  Borial 

CUBtomB 

Rev.  \V.  (Jrcgor,  Pitsligo,  BVazerburgh, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Germou  parallclH  . 

G.  Langen,  Cologne'. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  FOLKLORISTS 

AT  PARIS. 

• 

HE  first  Congress  of  Folklorists  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess, for  plca^ire  as  well  as  usefulness.  It  began  in 
Pftris  at  the  Trocadero  on  tlie  2dth  of  Joly.  There 
were  piesent  French,  Spaniaid%  ItBlians,  BoBsiane, 
Poles,  Finns,  Swedes,  Amerieans,  and  Chinese.  The  regrettable 
absence  of  Germans  may  be  better  understood  than  that  England 
shonM  be  only  represented  by  Transatlantic  oonsins. 

The  officers  chosen  lor  the  Congress  were :  President,  M.  Cliarles 
Ploix ;  Vice-Presidents,  Bruy6re,  de  Rialle,  Leland,  Dragoninnur, 
IS'iitt,  Prato,  Nyrop  Tchen.L::  ki  Tong  ;  Secretary,  Sebillot;  Assistant- 
Secretaries,  Blcmont,  Bosieres,  Andrews,  Krolin.  After  some  formal 
work,  the  Society  were  shown  by  Dr.  Hamy,  tho  curator,  the  excellent 
French  Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Mnseam,  containing  mnch 
of  interest  in  onr  studies. 

The  sabseqnent  meetings  were  at  the  M airie  of  the  Bixili  Arron- 
dissement,  near  St.  Snlpice.  There  was  conriderable  discussion  on 
the  origin  and  diffhsion  of  legends,  mythological  and  popular. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  MM.  Ploix  and  Cesquin,  the 
general  seuse  of  tlic  speakers  appeared  to  tavour  anihropological  and 
polygenetic  explanations. 

M.  Krohu  described  the  extensive  work  done  in  Finland,  presenting 
a  collection  of  printed  volumes  on  the  subject.  Considerable  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made  there  in  the  analysis  of  Folklore. 

The  questions  of  classification,  tabulation,  and  analysis  were  referred 
to  a  committee.    There  was  hardly  enough  time  to  consider  it 
thoroughly;  many  members  had  no  definite  Tiews.    The  scheme 
of  this  Society  was  pressed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews  with  apparent 
Vol.  7.— Part  4.  2  h 
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approTal  hj  the  most  part.  Another  sjstem  of  analyBis  was  mg- 
gested  bj  M.  Plotx,  hftTing  exceedingly  mimite  dmsions  and  snbdi* 

visions.  M.  C  rJier  was  to  make  a  rcpc^rt.  It  was  strongly  urged 
thftt  the  English  proposal  should  be  at  least  described,  if  not  actually 
recommended. 

It  was  proposed  with  general  approbntion  that  Congresses  should, 
be  regularly  held  every  two  or  three  years,  tho  next  in  London. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  were  hospitably  entertained,  both 
officially  and  privately.  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  gave  them  a 
ramptnons  dinner,  while  they  listened  to  the  wild  masie  of  the 
Bonmanian  gy[)9ieB.  There  were  official  receptions  at  the  IGnistries, 
a  most  interesting  international  Folklore  concert  at  the  Salle  dc  Socidtds 
bavantes,  Qiiarticr  Liitiii,  umlor  the  sclioliirly  direction  of  M.  Jules 
Tiersot,  of  the  ( ''>n^ei  \  atoire,  and  a  Motlior  (Jorge's  dinner  at  the 
historic  Caf6  Corazsa,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  excellence  of 
the  menn  was  sarpassed  by  the  good  hnmonr  and  enjoyment  of  the 
guests.  Many  a  song  was  sting ;  not  the  least  amongst  those  ap- 
planded  was  M.  Leland*8  gyp<iy  ballad  with  the  finger  chorus,  in 
which  all  joined. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  passed  off  remarkably  well.  All  departed 
with  a  confirmed  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  work,  with  a  vigoroas 
Impulse  to  continue  working,  and  a  desire  to  meet  again. 
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THE  WITCH. 


I. 


Safbouabdb  aoaihbt  thb  Witch.* 


(a)  Cows, 


^ROSSES  made  of  "rawn-iree"  (rowoo,  mountain  ash) 
vtere  placed  orer  the  doors  of  all  tbe  booses  of  a  farm 

I    on  Lammnfi  day  (August  1st,  O.S.)  at  noon.  This 
ceremoiij  had  to  be  gone  through  by  the  one  tliat  did 


it  without  the  iuiowlodge  of  any  one,  and  without  tlic  uttoranco  of 
a  word  to  any  ono  that  might  bo  met.  (Tyrie.)  In  Straihdon  pieces 
of  "rnwn-tree  "  were  put  into  every  byre  on  the  .**Ree<l  day  " — 'Rood 
day — (May  2iid,  O.S.)  by  the  goodman  after  smisei.  This  had  to  be 
done  in  secret. 

Pieces  of  it  were  placed  over  the  stable  door  to  prevent  the  witches 
from  entering  to  take  ont  the  horses  for  their  midnight  i&ies, 

(Strathdon,  Corgarff.) 

On  Beltane  eve  a  cross  made  of  rowan  tied  with  red  thread  was 
placed  in  each  opening  in  the  walla  of  the  hyrc.  Next  morning  tho 
crosses  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  (he  animals  when  they  were  driven 
to  the  graaing  grounds  on  the  hills,  and  oacli  "  hird "  recei?ed  a 
rowan  wand  to  drive  them.  My  infoimant  told  me  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  birds*'  were  driving  home  their  cattle  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  a  weakly  one  behind  them.  After  honsing  the 
animals  the  "hird"  to  whose  care  the  animal  was  committed  set 
ont  to  bring  it  home.  An  old  man  called  him  back,  gave  him  a 
ro\v;in  did)  witli  u  cross  cut  on  the  end  of  it^  ;jnd  told  him  cvcry- 
tliing  would  now  go  well.    (J.  Farcpharson,  Corgarff.) 

•  See  FakUre  «f  the  NoHh-Satt  iffSeotlmd,  pp.  71»  188»  189, 
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To  sove  a  newly-calved  cow  from  tLc  power  of  the  witch  : — 

(a)  The  a|tron  of  a  married  woman  who  was  a.  luother  was  placed 
for  a  Bhort  time  over  the  horns  or  head  of  tlic  cow,  and  a  "seal," 
i.e.  n  binding,  was  tied  round  her  neck.  This  seal  "  was  allowed 
to  remain  round  her  neck  for  some  weeks.  The  first  draught  of 
water  Hint  wn;;  giren  her  was  warn,  and  into  it  was  thrown  a  lire 
cool.  (Goigarff.) 

(b)  Some  made  it  a  practice  to  cat  off  a  little  of  the  hair  of  the 
cow's  tail  just  as  she  was  going  out  through  the  door  for  the  first 
time  after  calying.  (Pitsligo.) 

(c)  Others  pnt  both  salt  and  a  shilling  into  the  milkin'  cog  the 
first  time  the  cow  w;is  milked  after  droiijiint;  tlio  calf.  (Pit^liLTo.) 

(p)  To  keep  away  the  evil  inllueuce  of  the  witeh  in  luitter-niakiiii,', 
some  hatl  the  habit  of  putting  salt  on  the  lid  of  the  churn  round  the 
hole  through  which  the  stalk  of  the  "plumper"  passed.  This  was 
done  in  Pitsligo  by  a  farmer's  wife  who  died  some  years  ego. 

(b)  Horses. 

When  a  mare  was  taken  from  the  stable  the  first  tame  after  foaling, 
a  rowan  cross  was  tied  with  red  thread  to  her  tail.  Hy  informant^ 
J.  Farquhaiaon,  has  seen  mares  ploughing  carrying  such  crosses. 

(CorgarflT.) 

A  horse  would  not  have  been  put  into  an  open  shed  over  night 
Icbt  witchea  might  come  and  take  him  for  their  dark  purposes.  If 
necessity  compelled  a  horse  to  be  left  in  such  a  house  over  night,  a 
cross  of  rowan  tied  with  red  thread  was  tied  to  the  animal's  tail. 
(Corgarff.) 

llr.  — ,  Corgarff,  bought  a  horse,  and  when  the  servant  brought 
the  animal  home  he  tied  him  up  in  tiie  shed,  as  there  was  no  room 
for  him  in  the  stable.  "Fahr  (where)  ha*e  ye  pitten  (put)  him  ?' 
said  the  farmer  to  the  senrant.    "  I'  the  ehed,'*  was  the  answer. 

**  He  winna  (will  not)  need  t'  be  tliere  a'  nieht,"  rejoined  the  farmer. 
The  animal  was  accordingly  taken  to  the  stable  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer. 
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(o)  Man. 

If  one  gets  the  *'  first  word  "  of  a  witch,  or  of  one  having  an  "  ill 
fit/'  or  any  snpemataral  being  bent  on  evil,  all  power  to  injure  is 

taken  away.  J  B  ,  a  farmer  in  Strathdon,  was  xetvniing  home 

one  wild  stormy  night  in  winter.  When  lie  came  to  a  place  called 
Dabrossachy  lie  saw  a  creature  that  looked  like  a  chOd  cross  the  road 
in  front  of  bim.  He  at  once  cried  ont,  '*  Peer  (poor)  thing !  Te're 
far  fM  hame  in  sic  a  stormy  nicfat*'  The  creatore  disappeared.  The 
fjiriner  wa^  convinced  that  mischief  was  intended  to  bo  done  to  him. 
(Told  by  Mr.  Michic,  Stratlidoii.) 

Take  a  silver  pin,  coik  eal  it  between  tlie  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  contriye  in  some  way  to  meet  tlie  witch  in  the  morning 
"atween  the  sin  (sun)  an  the  sky,"  pass  her  on  the  right  side,  in 
passing  draw  blood  from  above  the  eyes  with  the  pin ;  keep  the  pin 
covered  with  the  blood,  and  the  witoh  has  no  power  OTcr  you.  (J. 
Farqnharson,  Goigarff.) 

IL 

How  TO  FIVD  OUT  TEB  WiTOB. 

1.  jE*itt  a  quantity  of  new  pins  into  a  pot»  and  as  mnch  of  the  milk 
of  the  cow  which  is  nnder  the  spell  as  can  be  drawn  from  her  over 
the  pms.  Place  the  pot  with  its  contents  over  the  firci  and  let  them 
simmer,  but  not  boil.  The  one  that  has  wrought  the  eril,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity can  be  snatched,  will  go  to  the  house  and  take  the  pot  off  the 
fire.    (PeathUl,  Pitsligo.) 

2.  When  a  cow's  milk  failed,  and  the  work  of  n  witch  was  sus- 
pected, a  pair  of  the  "  gnecdeman's  brceks  '*  was  put  over  the  cow's 
horns.  She  then  made  straight  for  the  house  of  the  witch  and  lowed 
at  the  door.  (Stnithdon.) 
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TH£  WITCU. 


in. 

MODXB  OF  UHDOUro  BBE  WOBK. 

1.  Mrs.  Michie,  Conll  of  Ncwc,  Stratlidon,  began  one  day  to  make 
batter,  but  no  butter  ooald  she  g«t,  thoagh  she  churned  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  laie  at  night  The  cream  was  giren  to 
the  pigs,  bat  they  tamed  away  from  it.  On  three  separate  ooeasions 
the  same  thing  took  place.  Something  was  judged  to  be  far  wrong. 
Peler  Smitli,  a  man  of  skill,  that  lived  in  the  udjoining  parish  of 
Towie,  was  sent  for.  He  was  fund  of  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  wa«  treated  to  one  and  a  litth'  more.  So  refreslied,  he 
said,  "  Noo  (now),  a'm  (I  am)  fit  for  wark  (work)."  He  askod  if 
there  was  any  myrrh  in  the  hoase.  Tltcre  was  noU  My  informant, 
Mr.  W.  Michie,  the  present  farmer,  then  a  boy,  was  sent  to  the 
gardens  of  Castle  Newe— not  far  distant— in  search  of  the  herb.  He 
got  a  small  quantity.  The  "  skeely  man  **  examined  it,  smelt  it,  and 
said,  There's  nae  mnolde  o%  bit  (but)  its  gaeede  (good)."  He 
then  ordered  a  largo  copper  to  be  placed  over  the  fire  and  half  filled 
witli  water,  lie  |)Ut  the  injrrh  aud  some  iugiuJieiits  he  took  from 
his  jx  ckL't  into  (he  copper.  He  sat  down  and  watehed  the  mixture 
boiling  for  about  three  hours.  The  copper  was  tlicn  removed  from 
the  fire,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  cool.  When  it  was  cooled, 
a  bottlefol  of  it  was  given  not  only  to  each  cow,  bat  to  each  of  the 
cattle  on  the  farm.  A  small  stream,  or  "  bam,"  rons  alongside  the 
farm.  He  asked  Mrs.  Michie  to  go  to  it  and  to  gather  from  it  a 
quantity  of  water-ryack  '*  and  to  place  it  over  the  door  of  the  cow- 
byre.  He  gave  instraetions  that  if  there  was  any  difficulty  (which 
there  niigiit  be)  in  the  butter -making  when  the  cream  was  next 
churned,  a  little  rennet  should  be  pat  into  the  chum.  He  assorted 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  again. 

Mrs.  Michie  asked  Peter  if  he  knew  who  had  wrought  the  mischief. 
He  said  ho  did,  bat  he  refused  to  tell  her  as  *^  it  wid  (would)  only 
cause  dispeace  amon'  neebonts  (neighbours)." 
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He  WM  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  had  got  the  seeiet  from  hia 
wife  before  she  died,  and  that  he  eoold  •^ho  it  before  ho  died  to  a 
woman.  It  was  the  common  belief  with  regard  to  these  occult 
powers  tliat  they  could  only  be  given  just  before  death  to  one  of  the 
oppoijitt)  sex.    (Told  by  Mr.  Miehie.) 

2.  H  S  ,  Peathiil,  Pitsligo,  when  a  girl,  was  one  moniiug 

churning  butter.  A  woman  that  lived  close  by^  and  was  noted  for 
her  uncanny  powers,  came  in  at  the  time.  On  enteringi  her  eye 
canght  the  cotton  cnrtains  of  the  bed,  and  she  made  the  remark, 
"  Eh  1  Sic  a  bonnie  print.**  She  then  cast  a  quick  glance  on  the 
chnm,  and,  without  speaking  another  word,  rushed  from  the  house. 
The  cream  was  churned  all  that  day,  into  night,  and  all  next  day,  but 
no  butter  nv.i.-.  i,ot.  Tlio  cream  did  only  "  ramp,"  i.e.  rise  in  froth. 
Several  cliurniiigs  were  tried  as  the  cream  was  collected,  but  there 
was  the  same  result.  A  man  noted  for  his  skill,  who  went  by  the 
nickname  of  Bautie,"  was  sent  for.  He  came.  After  bearing  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  got  a  three-girded  cog  and  a  half*crown. 
With  these  he  went  to  the  well  from  which  the  family  drew  the 
snpply  of  water,  and  went  through  some  oeremonies.  He  returned, 
and  went  to  the  byre  and  performed  some  other  ceremonies  with  the 
cow,  which  my  informant  unluckily  could  not  describe.  He  ordered 
the  "gneedewifo"  to  get  every  morniuLr  from  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  \y\iQ  a  nmtclikin  (an  imperial  pint)  of  newly-drawn  milk  and 
"  sey  "  it  amongst  her  own  cow's  till  she  was  put  forth  to  grass,  for 
the  thing  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  not  long  after  the 
cow  had  dropped  her  calf.  When  the  animal  was  put  to  grass,  the 
**  seal  *'  or  binding  that  bound  her  to  the-  stall  had  to  be  fastened  or 
tied  as  when  round  her  neck  every  time  she  was  driven  forth  to  grace.  * 
(Told  by  H  S  .) 

8.  In  the  houses  of  the  common  people  up  to  a  period  not  very  far 
back  the  couples  were  placed  on  u|irii;]it  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  bnilt  into  the  walls.  TIk  e  u)  ri-lit  posts  were  called  in  Corgarff 
**couplo-reets,"  i.e.  couple-roots.  in  many  it  not  almost  in  all 
houses  one  of  the  couples  was  made  of  rowan-tree. 

When  a  cow's  milk  wm  taken  away,  ^*  the  canny  woman "  of  the 
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district  wa?  callcfl  in.  On  her  arrival  she  took  tlio  "  inilkin'  cor;  "  and 
seated  herself  beside  the  "  rawn-tree  couple-reet,"  in  the  attitude  of 
miildng  a  cow.  She  got  a  knife,  and  with  it  cot  three  holes  in  the 
^  conp]e*reet."  Into  these  three  holes  she  inserted  three  small  pieces 
of  wood,  not  necessarily  of  rowan;  the  first  one  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  second  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  the  third  in  the  name 
of  the  Holj  Ghost.  She  then  drew  each  piece  o!  wood  three  times, 
as  if  she  had  been  milking  a  cow.  She  next  went  to  the  cow,  and 
drew  each  of  the  cow's  paps  three  times;  the  first  in  the  iiainc  of  the 
Father,  the  second  time  in  the  name  of  thn  Son,  and  the  third  time  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  The  paps  were  drawn  gently,  so  as  not 
to  brini^  milk  from  them.  The  next  thing  she  did  was  to  kindle 
need  fire,"  pnt  it  into  an  old  shoe  and  bom  it  below  the  cow,  and 
repeat  the  words,  **  May  the  Almiehty  smoke  the  witch  in  hell  as  I  am 
smokin*  the  coo."  She  then  ponnid  some  holy  water  on  the  beast's 
back  and  rubbed  it  along  the  backbone  from  head  to  tail.  This  was 
done  three  times,  with  the  repetition  of  some  words  my  informant 
could  not  ii:ivo.  Last  of  all  slie  fiat  down  and  milked  the  cow. 
(J.  Farqnharson,  Corg'arff.) 

The  animal  was  measured  by  spanning.  The  spanning  began  at 
the  point  of  the  nose,  was  carried  up  the  face^  and  along  the  backbone 
and  tail.  Whaterer  part  of  the  tail  was  oyer  a  full  span  was  cut  off. 
A  draught  of  water  off  a  shilling  was  giTen.  (Granton-on-Spey.) 

IV. 

SOMB  OF  HBE  DuBS. 

1.  A  fisherman  in  Portmahomack  had  played  false  with  a  young 
woman.  Ilcr  mother  n^solved  to  be  avenged  of  him.  He  had  occa- 
sion to  sail  with  some  other  fishermen  to  a  port  at  some  distance. 
The  mother  and  daughter  went  to  a  hollow  between  two  high  head- 
lands round  which  the  boat  had  to  sail.  They  carried  with  them  a 
tab  and  a  cog."  Both  took  their  station  in  the  hollow  within  sight 
of  the  sea.   The  tub  was  filled  with  water.   After  waiting  for  such  a 
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time  as  wati  thoaglit  necessary  for  the  boat  to  come  round  the  first 
headland  and  get  under  the  hollow,  tlto  mother  asked  her  daoghter  to 
go  to  look  it  the  boat  bod  roanded  the  headland.  The  yonng  womm 
did  0O|  but  came  in  a  abort  time  ninninic  bock  with  the  news  that  the 
boatwaa  floating  keel  uppermost  and  with  the  men  clinging  to  it. 
The  mother  was  standing  beside  the  tnb  with  the  cog  in  it  bottom  np. 
The  men  were  rescued.  The  man  who  bad  been  the  caose  of  the  mis* 
hap  cnmc  to  know  that  it  was  his  forsaken  huly-love  and  her  mother 
that  had  caused  the  dlROster,  and  he  resolved  to  jirotcct  himself  from 
the  power  of  the  offended  motlier.  He,  accordingly,  watched  his 
opportunity,  fell  upon  her,  and  drew  blood  from  her  "abeen  the 
breath,*'  he  cut  her  in  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  8  cross.  The 
man  was  punished  for  assault,  and  the  woman  ever  after  wore  a  black 
band  ronnd  her  forehead.  (Told  bj  one  who  knew  the  man  and  has 
often  seen  the  woman.) 

2.  A  mole   abeen  the  breath  **  in  a  woman  shows  she  is  a  witch. 

G.  Scott's  father,  who  was  a  servant  on  the  farm  of  Tillywharn, 
Abertlour,  lived  in  a  house  near  tho  farmhouse  and  steading.  Ho 
had  to  be  removed  from  that  house,  as  it  was  inconveniently  placed 
for  the  farmhouse.  To  make  room  for  him,  a  woman  who  lived  on 
the  farm  in  another  house,  to  which  a  small  croft  of  a  few  acres  was 
attached,  had  to  be  removed.  She  had  a  mole  abeen  the  breath/'  and 
much  woe  did  she  work  to  tbe  man  who  displaced  her  from  her  home. 
Within  a  short  time  she  by  her  power  killed  four  cows  belonging  to 
him  one  after  the  other,  as  he  bought  them.  Two  of  the  animals  he 
did  not  see  die,  but  found  them  dead  when  he  entered  the  byre  in  the 
morning.  "  He  never  got  aboen't"  (above  itj,  as  his  son,  now  an  old 
man,  said  to  me  in  telling  the  story. 

3.  The  lAiird  of  Ske Hater's  Witch, 

The  old  Laird  of  Skdlater  (Corgarff)  had  a  witch  that  gate 
him  help  in  his  difficulties.   On  one  occasion  he  laid  a  wager  with  a 

neighbouring  laird  that  his  reapers  wouM  beat  his  by  a  long  way  at 

**  shearing,"  i.e.  cutting  the  crop  with  the  sickle.    The  day  of  trial 
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was  fixed,  and  the  reapofs  begsn.  Skellatcr's  roapors  were  soon  left 
far  behind.  Old  Janet  appeared  on  the  field  and  took  the  place  of 
one  of  Skellater*s  reapers  in  the  kemp  "  (contest).  Before  nhe  be- 
gan work  she- turned  three  times  round  against  the  oonrse  of  the  sun, 
crying  out,  "Black  nickie,  jon  and  me;  and  di'el  tack  the  hin- 
most."  The  laird  whose  reapers  were  foremost  in  the  "  kemp  "  was 
standing  bfliiiui  tlii  iu  with  his  face  turned  lowanls  the  sim.  The 
devil  in  passing  caught  his  shadow  iustead  ot  himself,  and  ho  was 
ever  alter  shadowloss. 

4.  The  Witch  of  Badachallach ;  oVf  Jeuiiie  Mut  ae  Alisc. 

(a)  This  womany  famed  as  a  witch,  was  one  day  during  a  year  of 
great  scarcity  passing  a  neighbouring  farm.  She  observed  the 
ploughman  lying  on  the  ground  behind  the  plough.   Gh>ing  to  him 

she  asked  what  was  tlic  matter  with  him.  Ho  told  her  ho  was  unable 
to  >t:iiRl  from  want  of  "meat,"  /.t.  food.  "Oh!  peer  (poor)  man," 
said  slio,  "  ni  gee  (give)  you  meat."  Ro  pfiyiirj:,  she  ?nt  down, 
gatliered  together  her  apron  as  if  in  the  form  of  a  milking  cog," 
and  repeated  the  words:  ''Froh  (froth),  milk,  froh,  milk,  black  stick, 
you  an  me,  froh,  milk."  She  then  bade  the  man  bring  her  a  handful 
of  mould  from  between  the  coulter  and  the  sock.  The  man  did  as  he  - 
was  bidden.  She  took  the  mould  from  him,  and  dropped  it  slowly 
from  her  hand  into  her  apron  among  the  froh  milk.**  She  gave  the 
man  the  dish,  apparently  bo  pre[>arcd,  for  "  meat."  (Corgarff.) 

(b)  During  another  bad  year  a  man  was  ploughing  near  a  birch 
utHni  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  witch's  house.  He  saw  a  fine 
roe  grazing  in  the  wood.  He  hurried  home  for  his  gun,  and  stalked 
the  animal  very  carefully  till  wit!i'n  range.  On  looking  up  to  take 
aim  he  saw  no  roe,  but  Jeanie  gathering  the  dew  into  her  apron. 

(o)  A  farmer  had  for  several  cTenings  noticed  a  fine  fat  hare 
eating  his  briard.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  shot  at  the 
animal  but  without  hitting  her.  One  evening  he  loaded  his  gun 
with  a  sixpence  baring  a  cross  on  it.  He  fired,  the  shot  took  eflTect, 
away  rushed  tlie  hare,  and  disappeared  down  the  "  lum  "  (wooden 
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ohimnoy)  of  Jeanie's  house.  The  farmer  entered  the  house  and  found 
Jeanie  on  bed.  "  Yc've  got  sehr  hips  the  nicht,  Jeanie,"  said  he. 
**  Aye."  answered  she ;  "  bit  (but)  your  wife  'iil  ha'e  sebrer,  or  she 
get  quit  0*  faht  ye  ga'e  W   The  wife  died  in  childbed. 

(d)  On  one  oocadon  she  paid  a  visit  to  a  fanner,  a  great  friend  of 
ben.  He  had  a  aon  in  bad  health.  A  cow  was  ill  and  almost  at  the 
point  of  death  at  the  eame  time.  About  midnight  Jeanie  heard  a 
Toice  calling,  "Will  I  tack  the  coo  or  Duncan  ?"  (the  son).  "The 
coo,  the  too,  an  leave  Duncan,"  answered  slic.  IScxL  morning 
Duncan  was  restored  to  health,  and  tlie  cow  was  dead. 

(e)  Jcanie's  house  caught  fire  one  day  when  she  was  from  home. 
Some  neigbboars  were  doing  their  beet  to  save  the  house  when  the 
old  woman  arriyed.  Bhe  at  once  went  into  the  smoke,  crying,  If 
a'm  yours,  give  me  three  pnSs  an  three  blaws,  an  in  the  diel's  name 
oot  it  goes.** 

(f)  She  was  passing  a  honse  after  a  heavy  rain  and  whilst  it  was 
raining  heavily.   The  river  Don  was  in  high  flood.   The  gneedewife 

and  children  were  standing'  in  the  door  "  greeting  sehr (crying 
bitterly).  »*  Faht  ails  you  ?"  quo'  Jeanie.  Sec  my  peer  rnan 
(liusband)  gnu  (going)  to  wide  (wade)  the  wattir,  an  Iio'll  ho  droont," 
said  the  weeping  wife.  "  Gee  mo  yor  corn-riddle,*'  quo'  the  witch, 
**  an  I'll  tack  'im  ower."  Hie  com-riddle  was  brought  and  given 
to  her.  6he  lannched  it,  stepped  on  it,  and  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream  without  any  mishap.  When  in  mid-stream  the  riddle 
began  to  sh&ke»  and  toss,  and  whirl  to  such  a  degree  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  would  upset.  The  man  saw  what  he  thought  the  danger,  and 
cried  ont,  "God  save  you,  Jeanie."  In  a  moment  Jeanie  dis- 
appeared with  the  riddle  and  was  never  seen  again. 

(o)  Jeanie  had  a  son.  He  was  a  glutton  and  had  a  liking  for  milk. 
If  a  gucedewife  refused  to  give  milk  when  he  asked  it,  her  cows 
yielded  liitle  or  no  milk  for  the  season.  My  informant  assures  me 
many  firmly  believed  this.  (Corgarff.) 

5. — (a)  h'—  D— -  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch.  On 

several  occasions  F  ,  of  P  ,  observed  a  hare  in  his 

garden.  He  tried  to  shoot  the  animal  at  thrse  separate  times,  but  to 
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no  purpose.  He  tried  ft  a  fontih  time,  loaded  his  gun  with  a  six- 
pence, took  aim,  anil  fireil.  The  Bliot  took  effect,  and  away  limped 
the  wounded  hare  and  escaped.  The  witch  when  she  next  appeared 
WAS  lame,  and  walking  by  the  lielp  of  a  stick,  which  she  was  obliged 
to  Ufsn  ever  after  on  account  of  her  lameness. 

(n)  One  day  she  asked  money  from  the  man  who  bad  wounded  her 
when  in  hare-shape.  He  was  afraid  to  refuse  her»  and  gare  a  half* 
crown  piece.  It  was  his  usual  assertion,  on  speaking  of  the  matter, 
that  he  never  waart  **  (spent)  money  to  better  purpose,  for  whatever 
he  took  in  hand  afterwards  throve  beyond  expectation.  He  tried  to 
keep  her  favour  by  giving  her  year  by  year  "  a  finucht  o'  peats," 
i.e.  two  cart-loads  of  ^loat^i,  lo  keep  her  warm  duriiifc  winter. 

(r)  One  day  she  went  into  a  house,  and,  seeing  curds  prepared  for 
making  cheese,  she  asked  for  a  little.  The  gueedewife  for  some 
reason  or  other  refused  the  request.  Lizzie  left  the  house  in  no 
kindly  humour.  Hie  gueedewife  in  the  doing  of  her  work  had 
shortly  after  to  go  outside  for  a  little.  She  left  the  door  standing 
open,  the  dog  entered  the  house  and  ate  the  curds,  Baid  the  gueede- 
wife, '*  A  mieht  as  wed  ha*o  geen  (given)  some  o*  them  t'  Lizaie,  as 
latten  (let)  the  dog  eht  (eat)  them." 

(d)  On  nnollier  day  she  went  into  a  house  and  begged  for  a  little 
butter.  Tlic  re<iue.st  was  refused.  Next  time  the  cows  were  milked 
they  gave  no  milk,  nor  did  they  give  milk  till  Lizzie's  favour  was 
gained  by  a  present,  and  so  she  would  allow  the  cows  to  give  their 
mUk.  My  informant,  Mr.  Wm.  Michie,  farmer,  Goull  of  Newe, 
Strathdon,  knew  the  woman.  (Strathdon.) 

Waltsa  Gasoon. 
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DEVIL  STORIEa 
I. 

Thb  Bbvil  ur  Shape  of  a  Doo. 

flhWIkJUj  T  was  n  oommon  belief  that  the  devil  took  the  shape  <»f  a 
[Bpj  tvSt    bea8t,  oi'ten  that  of  a  dog,  aud  mado  his  way  in  that 
B^^ffl    shape  to  any  spot  where  a  great  erime  was  to  be  com- 
mitted or  some  tragic  thing  to  take  place.  J— • 

B  ,  fanner,  in  Milton  of  Glenbncki  was  ono  Sunday  morning 

strolling  over  his  fields  to  yiew  his  crops,  when  a  big  black  mastiff 
roshed  past  him  at  more  than  ordinary  speed.  The  brute  attracted 
the  farmer's  attention  by  his  great  sticking-out  "  allcgrugous  "  eyes. 
Ho  followed  him  as  fast  as  he  was  able,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
savf  him  enter  the  door  of  the  funnhouse  of  Drumgarrow,  where  two 
brothers  lived.  At  that  moment  he  heard  a  shot  inside.  One  of  the 
l)rothers  Avas  shot  dead.  A  mystciy  hangs  oyer  the  man's  death. 
(Told  by  Wm.  Michie,  Strathdon.) 

II. 

Thb  Devil  in  Shape  of  a  Stag. 

The  actor  in  the  following  story  was  Mr.  Gatnach,  a  teacher  in 

Corgarff: —  ' 

**  Weol,  Mr.  Catnacli,  did  ever  ye  gyang  (go)  to  Mar  Forrest  t' 
sheet  (::h(>ot )  deer  ?  " 

«  Wee),  I  did  that^  an  I  got  sumtliiog  Til  never  forget.  It  was  a 
bad  year,  an  a  Yery,  very  bad  year.  There  was  no  meal  in  the  laan 
(land,  country),  bat  there  was  middlin'  pitaties  (potatoes).  So  I 
thocht  I  would  tack  ane  o'  my  boys  and  go  to  Mar  Forest^  and  try 
and  get  a  deer  to  the  pitaties.  We  geed  (went)  awa  the  nicfat  afore, 
landing  in  the  Forest  at  the  screek  o'  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear 
aneach  (enough)  I  saw  a  very,  very  fine  stag.   I  fired  at  him,  and 
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the  ball  played  skclk  on  *a  ribs  is  (as)  tbej  hod  been  a  granite  atane. 
Tbinkin'  I  bad  ower  little  pnther  in  I  loads  again,  pnttin*  in  a  pnckle 
extra  (qnantity).  I  dtdna  trarel  far  fan  (wben)  I  sees  mj  lad,  again 
firesj  bnly  to  bear  tbe  ball  ]>lay  skelk  again.  Weel,  I  shot  an  sbot  an 
better  nor  shot,  till  my  amunition  was  a*  deen  (done)  bnt  ae  sbot  a 
(of)  jnitlicr,  but  I  liad  nao  ball.  Stoi'pju"  uL  u  bhid  near  the  head  a 
Gairn  (a  stream  in  the  Forest),  the  lx>y  an  me  made  pert  t'  pit  by  the 
ni'-lit  J  but  sic  (such)  a  nicht  is  (as)  we  pat  by.  About  tlie  bell  hoor 
the  terriblest  noiso  raise  (rose)  that  cTor  I  hcnrd — boorin'  like  a  bull, 
lowin'  like  a  coo,  and  seraapin*  as  they  wud  (would)  seen  (soon) 
scraap  the  rocks  oot  at  tb^  fooodations.  I  wia  f  eart  (afraid)^  an  the 
boy  wis  very,  very  feart ;  but  I  at  the  lonth  (length)  took  ooorage, 
and  I  cries  oot  in  God*8  name  if  your  head  wnd  rive.  It  never  gave 
anitber  myont  nor  maneer.'* 

"An  falit  think  ye,  Mr.  Catnach,  it  wiz?'* 

"  I'lii  ill  iiae  doubts  faht  it  wiz.  I  saw't  wee  my  twa  1.  iikui  oen. 
It  wiz  jist  aul  Hornie  himsel,  aii  he  gccd  up  a  rock  at  the  back  a 
bothy  in  a  great  flaRh  of  fire." 

**  An  ye  got  nae  venison,  did  ye  ?  '* 

"  Aye,  did  I.  As  I  wiz  cnmmin  doon  the  Clocks*  o'Gaim  I  met  a 
decent  like  woman  an*  sat  doon  t*  bae  a  crack  woe  *er,  fan  &ht  diz 
(does)  she  see  bnt  a  fine  hind  comin  strancbt  (straight)  till*s.  '  Hae 
ye  a  shot  *i  yer  gun,  gueedeman  t*  said  she.  '  I  hae  puther  but  nao 
ball  t*  put  in,'  quo'  I.  *  Lat  mc  see  yer  gnn,  gueedeman.'  I  gyah 
(gave)  'cr  my  gun.  She  leuket  at  it,  raying,  'Te  hae  a  neepcr 
(neiglibour)  wee  an  ill  ee.  Dnnna  Icn'  him  yer  gun  again,  but  tack 
a  shot  at  that  hind.'  Tackin  a  careless  aim  kinniu  there  wiz  nao 
ball  in  I  fired.  Heels  ower  head  geed  tho  hind  shot  fair  tbroww 
the  heart." 

"  Bnt  fat  com  o*  tbe  woman  ?** 

"  Bnt  that*8  mair  nor  I  can  tell.  The  boy  said  shee  geed  np  tho 
brae  like  a  bawd,  bnt  I  never  believe  *im.  The  boy  an  me  cam  hame 

an  twa  gueedo  bims  (bnrdenn),  an  I  hod  plenty  a  venison  till  my  Yeel 

dinner  in  spite  o'  the  deal  (devil),  but  to  bure  walk  I  got  a  silver 
cross  button  on  for  a  Y'mie  on  my  gun.'* 
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UI. 

TuE  Devil,  in  biiAPE  of  a  Haven. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  wildea  of  Braemar  a  man  named 
lane  nae  na  gergie,  ue,  Uood  John  of  tlie  fir.  He  Btnck  at  nothing ; 
murdering  and  stealing  as  it  suited  him.  On  one  occasion  he  along 
with  two  companions  went  a  deer-stalking  to  one  of  the  wildest  corries 

ill  Mar  i'orost.    Ni^'ht  overtook  tliem,  and  they  liad  to  take  shelter 
in  a  sliiel  among  the  hills.    They  had  not  boon  lung  in  tlie  but  \vlien 
John  was  taken  suddenly  ill.    His  companions  as  they  sat  beside  hiui 
were  startled  by  a  smind  like  the  croaking  of  thousands  of  ravens. 
One  of  the  men  took  heart  and  looked  out  of  the  hut  to  see  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  sound.   He  saw  a  bird  of  tJie  shape  of  a 
raven,  and  so  large  that  his  wings  covered  the  whole  shieling.  The 
two  men  seised  their  guns  and  attacked  the  bird.   They  spent  the 
whole  of  their  ammunition  on  the  monsteri  but  without  effect.  It 
clung  to  the  shieling.    The  men  then  went  into  it  and  ban  icadod  tlic 
door,  and  waited  to  see  what  might  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  Jolm 
grew  worse  and  worse  till  nii(lniL,'lii ,  wli-  n  he  died.    As  he  drew  the 
last  breath  the  door  was  burst  open  and  the  devil  rushed  in.    He  had 
the  form  of  half  man,  half  beast,  with  tremendous  horns  on  his  Iiead, 
and  cloven  feet  covered  with  iron.  In  a  voice  of  thunder  he  cried  ont, 
"  I  claim  my  own/'  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  clutch  at  the  dead 
body.  One  of  the  men  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  drew  a 
cirde  round  the  body  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whilst  the  other  "  sained  **  (made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over)  it.    The  devil  had  no  power  to  go  within  the  circle.    Still  ho 
would  not  learo  what  lie  ehiimed  ns  his  own;  and,  summouiug  thirteen 
other  smaller  evil  spirits,  he  witli  them  danced  round  the  dead  man 
outside  the  circle  during  the  rest  of  the  night.    As  the  first  ray  of 
light  struck  the  peak  of  the  highest  mountain,  they  all  disappeared 
through  the  roof  of  the  shieling  with  a  roar  so  terrible  that  it  rent  a 
hole  in  a  rock  near  the  shieling,  which  is  called    the  Hole  of  Hell." 

Told  often  to  James  Farquharson  by  an  old  woman  from  Braemari 
who  died  in  1848  at  the  age  of  98. 
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IV. 

ThB  DSVIL  IN  SfiAPB  OF  pAH. 

It  was  in  the  ilays  of  smuggling  whisky.  There  lived  hi  the  lower 
pnrt  of  Oorcrnrff  a  wild  "rnffic"  sort  of  a  man  called  David  Bertie. 
He  was  a  great  smuggler.  He  kept  a  horse  for  carrying  to  different 
parts  of  the  soutli  country  the  product  of  bis  illegal  still.  One  very 
dark  night  be  set  out  on  a  sontheni  journey  to  sell  bis  whisky, 
mounted  between  two  casks.  As  be  hod  to  pass  near  where  the 
gauger  (excise  officer)  lived,  he  bad  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  On 
tuniing  nil  angle  of  the  road  near  the  ganger's  bouse,  he  met  right  in 
the  face  what  looked  like  a  man  riding  on  horseback  at  a  most  furious 
gallop. 

"  Wh  ye  ony  fleyt,  Davie?" 

"  L — d,  man,  terrible.    I  tliocht  it  wiz  the  gauger.'* 
"  But  it  wizna  (was  not)  him,  wiz*t  (was  it)  ? " 
«  Na." 

^Bidyekenfah  wia*t7'* 
<<Aye,  fine  that/* 
"Anfab  wiz*ttban?** 
••ItwiztbedeTil." 

*♦  An  wizna  (were  not)  ye  fleyt  at  him,  Davie  ?  " 

"  Xa;  I  \vi>c  relicvL  fin  1  keut  it  wiz  Iiim  an  nac  the  gauger." 

«  An  fnlit  liko  wiz  ho?" 

"  0\v,  he  wiz  a  gay  decent-like  chiel,  if  he  hidna  (had  not)  hid  a 
terrihlc  head  o'  horns,  an  fearfn'  ling  hairy  legs  wee  (with)  great 
cloTon  feet ;  but  man,  be  bid  a  terrible  smell  o'  brimstane." 

(Told  by  J.  Farquharson,  Gorgarff.) 

WALTlill  GUEOOR. 
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DEBBYSHIBE  SAYINGS. 

CCoatribatod  to     IfBrbyikirs  AintertUer  bj  GsoBOB  Hibbbst.] 
A  wiuk  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  hone. 

Afore  I'd  do  that,  Pd  ran  my  yed  atween  Will  Sbore's  two  trees  on 

Oaker,  [Oakcr  Hill  is  on  tlu^  west  side  of  Darloy  J)ak\  Two 
trees  on  the  top  of  it  are  saui  to  inaik  lIio  sito  of  a  fratricide, 
and  can  be  sec-'ii  for  a  long  distance.  Cf.  An  Attempt  at  a 
Derbyshire  Glossary,"  by  J.  Sleigh,  iu  the  Reliqmry  tot 
1865.] 

All  awiy  like  Dick's  hatband. 
As  bag  [?]  as  bull-beef. 

As  crooked  as  Bobin  Hood's  bow.   [See  Robin  Hood  below.] 
As  dear  as  cinnamon. 
As  drank  as  I>ayid*8  sow. 

As  hollow  as  niy  shoon  when  my  foot's  out  on't. 

As  ill  .suauiii'ii  as  brunt  [=it  is  as  bad  to  bo  scalded  as  burnt]. 

As  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog  that  laid  him  down  to  bark.  [Hay.] 

As  lean  as  a  shot-herring,  [how  did  this  saying  come  so  far  inland  ?]. 

As  mony  rags  as  th*  pareon  preaches  on. 

As  merry  as  a  grig. 

As  near  dead  as  a  tonoher  [7]. 

As  nitle  as  a  tnp-maiden  [ssas  smart  as  a  boy  who  does  woman's 
woik]. 

As  pratty  as  paint. 
As  riglit  as  a  trivet. 
As  safe  as  Clit'lsea, 
As  sound  afl  a  roach. 
As  thin  as  a  grew'nd  [greyhonud]. 
As  thick  as  inkle-weavers;  or,  as  two  in  a  bed. 
As  throng  [busy]  as  Tbrop's  wife;  and  she  hanged  hersen  in  a  dish- 
clout. 

Vol.  7.— Pabx  4.  2  c 
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Beware  of  a  breed  if  it  be  Imt  a  battetdock  [oolt*8  foot]. 

Derbyshire  born  auil  DorbyshirG  bred, 
Strtmj?  i'  th'  arm  but  weak  i'  th*  yed, 
Easily  led  but  dour  to  drive. 

Eldon  Hole  wants  filling  up  [said  as  a  hint  that  some  ^t!\tpnicDt  is 
Qntrae.  Eldon  Hole  is  a  deep  vertical  caTonx  on  Eldon  Hill, 
on  the  eastem  side  of  the  Peak  Forest,  A  Mr.  Uoy d 
deeoonded  into  it  in  1781,  and  found  a  bottom  at  63  yards' 
depth.   Cf.  Black's  Ouide  to  Defhyihire^  p.  77]. 

Fon*  i'  th'  cradle,  fair  i'  th'  saddle.    [Cf.  Bay,  8.7.  A  ragged  colt 
nwy  make  a  good  horse.] 
God  speed  you  well,''  4110*  clerk  o'  Hope.  [?] 

Ht»  can't  dint  into  a  pound  of  butter  j^said  of  a  weak  hitter]. 

He  Imsua  a  idle  bone  i'  a'  his  body. 

He  stares  like  a  stuck  pig. 

He'd  skin  a  bowder-stoue  to  get  at  its  rops  [intestines]. 

He's  driving  his  h<^  o'er  Swarson's  brig  [s^e  has  undertaken  a 
hazardous  enterprise.  **  Swarson's  brig"  is  a  rery  long  Inidge 
oyer  the  Trent,  at  which  the  Highlanders  tnmed  back  dannted 

in   1745,  teste  Charlotte  Snape,  Hazelwood,  Derbyshire, 

1889]. 

He's  get  a*  his  buttons  on  [nrlic  is  wide  awako]. 
He's  get  a'  th'  water  o'  th'  wheel  [=ho  has  got  more  than  his 
share]. 

He's  a  pnir  jaffle-yedded  sort  o'  half>bake,  and  man  be  bled  for  the 

simplea  [aanfae  is  a  mmpleton]. 
He's  non'  gain  [«he  is  no  fool]. 

He's  nowt  good-for  till  he's  happed>np.  [Happed-up»buried.  Said 
of  a  miser  whose  money  profits  no  one  till  he  is  dead.] 

[He's  nowt  good-for  till  ho  gies  crows  a  piidden :  ditto.  Charlotte 

»Sna]»e,  Hazelwood,  1889.] 
Hot  love  (or  calf-Iov<^)  is  soon  cold.  [Ray.] 

I'd  elder  go  to  i)crl)y  nor  to  the  iiastoile  [aa>I'd  sooner  go  to  gaol 
than  to  the  workhouse]. 
I'm  forty  fashions,"  as  Jack  Fielding  o'  Todholes  says* 
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**  I'm  ?ery  wheamow  "  [nimble],  quo*  t\i*  old  woman  when  hIio  stepped 
into  til'  middle  o'  tb'  bittlin,  [milkpail.    Yorkshire,  Kay j. 

Lot's  goo  to  Gilgal ;  i.e.  get  out  of  the  way. 

Like  Cadman's  tit,  noQght  to  be  catckt,  nought  when  it  wor  oatch't. 

[Like  Chesterfield  steeple,  all  o*  one  side.  Charlotte  Snape,  Hazel- 
wood,  1889*  T!h9  spite  of  Chesterfield  Chnrch  is  out  of  the 
peTpendienlar.] 

Mony  a  one  lives  in  Hope  as  ne*er  saw  Gastleton.    [Hope  is  a  mile 

and  a  lialf  from  Castleton;  apparent!)  tins  rellectii  on  tbo 
stay-at-home  character  of  the  villagers.j 
More  pi.t,'s  and  less  parsons. 

Mnekson  up  to  the  bockson;  i>.  dirty  up  to  the  knuckles. 
Nowght's  niver  i'  danger. 
Now,  Jack,  gie  it  randy  bacon !  "  an  expression  used  by  the  leader 

of  a  Tillage  band  when  urging  the  drummer  to  play  louder.  (!) 
One  fool  in  a  [day  is  more  than  enough.  , 
[Only  fools  and  fiddlers  sing  at  meals.   Robin  Hood  could  stand  any 

cold  but  that  of  a  thaw-wind.   IVo  sayings  of  my  Derbyshire 

granilfatlier,  who  died  18-14.    C.  B.] 
liobin  Hood's  j)enny worths.  [?] 

To  over-shoot  liobin  Hood.    [Of.  "  As  crooked,"  above.] 
Strike,  Dakeyno  !  the  devil's  i'  th'  hemp.  [?] 
The  blortin'  [noisy]  cow  soon  forgets  its  calf. 
*Tis  better  to  lose  i*  th*  kit  than  i*  th'  carcase  [to  lose  goods  than  to 
sufier  bodily  injuiy]. 

Weal  and  woman  never  pan, 

But  woe  and  woman  can.  [Ray.] 
Where  Meg  Mutchell  lost  her  :^huf.  [?] 

Yo'  cuuna  sspell  Chest^  rliL'ld  steeple  aright,  [=neitber  words  nor 
witchcraft  will  put  it  straight ;  see  above]. 

Chaulottb  S.  Bubhk. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE  SAYINGS, 

FROM  THE  NOBTH.WESTEBN  OR  "POTTERY"  DISTRICT. 

[Contributed  to  the  St<if,rrffxhire  Advertuter,  Dec.  Sth,  1877,  nnd  Jan.  2nth, 
1878,  bjr  Mr.  G.  Statham,  Congleton,  aad  a  correspondent  £rom  llanlcj.] 

All  of  a  s|*mtiing=:=all  alilcc. 

As  bad  as  Swath  Hoihuc  (=Hnlme),  •vrhn  was  two  liours  gettint;  his 
shirt  on,  and  then  he  didna  do  it  right.  [Used  in  rebuking 
dawdling  and  clumsiness.] 

Booked  for  BacknaUsgoing  to  be  morried.  [Hanley  people  for- 
merly preferred  to  be  married  at  Bneknall  ClnirDh.  Both 
places  were  originally  chapelries  in  Stoke-on-Trent  parish. 
Bnoknall  was  erected  into  a  separate  district  in  1807,  Hanley 
not  till  1827.  Probably  the  fashion  and  the  saying  arose  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  events.] 

Fly  round  by  Jackson's  cnd=make  haste.  Often  used  by  mothers 
when  sending  their  children  on  errands. 

Going  oyer  Yarlet  UilI=goiDg  to  gaol,  because  the  road  to  Stafford 
from  the  north  of  the  county  lay  oyer  Yarlet  Hill. 

Hanging  Jos  —  eating  before  the  appointed  time*  Mothers  when 
potting  np  children's  dinners  to  take  with  them  to  school,  or 
to  their  place  of  employment,  often  giye  the  injunction,  '  not 
to  get  hanging  Jos.*  *  He*s  hanging  Jos  *  is  a  remark  often 
made  on  a  potworks  when  any  one  is  seen  to  be  mortgaging 
on  what  bus  beon  packed  np  for  his  dinner." 

I  shall  go  to  Leek  out  of  tlie  noise.  **  Tliis  saying  is  of  Conglet/^n 
origin,  and  arose  through  a  murder  committed  a  hundred 
years  ago  outside  that  town  by  a  man  named  Thorley,  whose 
body  was  gibbeted  on  West  Heath.  The  deed  caused  great 
excitement,  and  Thorley,  hearing  people  all  round  him 
talking  about  it,  uttered  the  words  named,  which  from  that 
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time  have  become  a  proverb  used  when  any  one  finds  himself, 
through  something  he  lias  done,  the  object  of  inquiry  and 
oomment."  [Conglelon  is  in  Cheshire:  Leek,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  in  Staffoidshire.  It  is  obWons  that  Tfaorley's  remark, 
and  his  want  of  participation  in  the  general  exdtement,  were 
what  drew  snspicion  on  him  and  caused  the  saying  to  be 
remembered] 
Like  Bott's  cocks,  all  of  a  brceii=all  nlike. 

Once  no^y^  ,  twice  8unmiat=a  first  olVeuce  counts  for  nothing.  **  Akin 
to  the  German  '  j-^innial,  keinmal.'  "  [This  seeius  like  a  for- 
gotten beginning,  or  first  half,  of  the  common  proverb  "  The 
third  time  pays  for  all."] 

To  throw  one  OTsr  the  bridgees^to  giro  np  entirely,  to  utterly  forsake 
one.*' 

Yon  ean't  get  more  from  a  cat  than  Its  8kin»^<  you  can*t  get  ont  of  a 
Gieditor  more  than  he  has  got.** 

Chablottb  B.  Bitenb. 


COOm  FOLKLORE. 

[CoUeeted  from  Ittchter*s  Manmal    Oitorg,  Mangalore,  1870.] 

FTEK  a  successful  hunt  for  a  tiger  the  native?  form  a 
procession  and  carry  the  carcass  with  the  band  of  tom- 
toms to  the  mandn  or  village  green.  The  heroes  of  the 
day  are  the  man  who  shot  the  beast  and  he  who  first 
touched  its  tail,  a  feat  which  used  to  be  rewarded  by  the  Rajah  with 
the  present  of  a  silver  bangle.  The  carcass  is  then  raised  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and,  according  to  time-honoured  fashion,  the  lucky 
sportsman  is  to  be  wedded  to  the  departed  soul  of  the  tiger,  and  may 
hencefurth  wear  the  honournhlf  gala-niishi  or  grand  ninstachio  in 
Rajah'*  fashion.  The  weddajg  ceremony  is  thus  detscriUid.  Under 
a  screen,  on  a  wedding  chair,  his  face  towards  the  carcass,  sits  the 
hero  of  the  day,  clothed  in  warrior  costume  and  covered  with  flowers, 
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wreaths,  and  gold  ornaments.  Behind  him  stand  his  amour-bctirLT?, 
in  front  tho  sacred  lioni^f*  Inmp  on  a  hp«p  of  rice  poured  into  ;i  Lra^s 
d{«h.  First  each  member  of  his  house — men,  women,  and  children — 
tliLMi  all  his  friends  one  by  one  step  up  to  the  bridegroom,  strew  a 
liauclfal  of  rice  from  the  brass  dish  over  }iis  head,  give  him  from  a 
bnu»  Teasel  a  sip  of  milk  to  drink,  and  in  making  obeisance*  drop  a 
eilver  coin  in  his  lap.  This  money  is  given  with  a  view  to  defraying 
the  impending  expenditure  on  a  samptnons  dinner  given  to  the  whole 
company.  A  dance  ronnd  the  tiger  conolndes  the  tam&h,  and  the 
night  wears  away  with  singing  and  feasting.  Sometimes  one  seos 
children  with  the  oiiuuncnt  of  two  tigers'  daws  joined  together  by 
silver  or  goltl  and  Huspendcd  round  the  neck  as  a  charm  to  keep  olf 
the  evil  eye.  (41-42) 

Black  bears  are  found ;  their  flesh  is  not  eaten,  but  pieces  of  their 
skin  are  attached  to  the  necks  of  horses  and  oows  to  keep  off  the  evil 
eye.  (44) 

The  otter-honnd  is  eaten  by  the  Terawas  tribe.  (44) 
The  flesh  of  the  Bandicoot  rat  is  eaten  by  the  Holeyas,  Knrnbas, 
and  Yerewas.  (45) 

The  liare  in  universally  eaten.  (17) 

The  porcupine  is  eaten.  The  quilU  are  thrown  away  because  of  the 
belief  that  if  kept  in  the  house  their  prescuce  will  cause  quarrels 
amongst  the  inmates.  (i7) 

The  cow  is  held  sacred.  (48) 

The  bison  is  killed  without  hesitation,  bat  only  eaten  by  lowest 
classes.  (49) 
The  pig  and  wild  hog  are  eaten.  (51) 
The  owl  is  greatly  dreaded.  (51) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Subramanya  peacocks  may  not  ho  killed, 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  god  residing  there. 
[Elsewhere  it  is  killed.]  (GO) 

The  cobra  or  hood  snake  is  kept  and  worshipped  in  demon  temples. 
(62) 

The  bones  of  the  patte-kolaka  snake  are  strong  together  and  worn 
as  a  charm  against  sores  or  swelling  of  the  glands.  (68) 
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The  green  whip  Bnake  in  native  opinion  enjoys  tin*  pnrity  and 
eanctity  of  iho  Brahmin,  and  its  skin  is  said  to  get  blistered  by  the 
very  shadow  of  man  falling  on  it.  (64) 

A  jangle  tribe,  the  Jeaa-kurabas,  gather  the  honey  of  bees  in  the 
month  of  Jane.  While  thna  engaged  they  sing  a  pecnliar  song  made 
for  the  ooeasion,  and  expressing  their  feigned  sympathy  with  the 
spoliated  bees,  so  mdely  disturbed  of  their  nightly  rest.  (73) 

Of  the  three  hinds  of  erabBf  a  mother  of  the  YeddaTanid  people 
will  exhort  her  children  with  the  proverb  : 

Eat  Kallalii  and  you  will  bocouio  a  clever  man  ; 

Eat  Hnllalli  and  you  will  become  brave  as  a  tiger; 

Eat  Mandalli  and  you  will  become  master  of  the  house.  (80) 

On  Monday  the  farmer  does  not  plough  with  bullocks,  but  bufialoes 
only,  eonsidering  Monday  as  the  day  of  the  bnllocks*  creation.  (88) 

With  the  first  showers  in  April  and  May  the  ploughing  oommences. 
On  a  propitious  day  before  sunrise  the  house-lamp  is  lighted  in  the 
inner  yerandah,  the  house>people  assemble  and  iuToke  their  ancestors 
and  K&v6n  Amma  for  a  blessing;  the  young  men  make  obeisance  to 
their  parents  and  elders  and  then  drive  a  pair  of  bullocks  into  the 
paddy-fi(*Ms,  when'  they  turn  tlio  head«  of  the  heasts  towards  the 
east.  The  Inndlord  now  offers  cocoanutB  and  plantains,  rice  and  milk, 
to  the  presiding  deity  of  his  Nid,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  in  adora- 
tion to  the  rising  snn  iuTokes  a  blessing.  The  oxen  are  yoked  and 
three  furrows  ploughed,  when  the  work  is  finished  for  that  morning. 
Of  the  tnmed  earth  they  take  a  clod  home  to  the  storehouse  or 
granary,  praying  Shira  to  grant  them  a  hundredfold  increase.  (88) 

As  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye,  some  half-burnt  bamboos 
about  six  feet  high  arc  erected  in  a  line  throughout  the  middle  of  the 
fields.  (90) 

They  worship  demons  and  departed  spirits.  Charms  and  sorceries 
abound  all  over  the  coun^.  Di^oase  among  men  and  cattle  is 
readily  ascribed  to  the  curses  and  witchcrafts  of  enemies.  The  dead 
are  supposed  to  trouble  the  living  and  to  demand  sacrifices  and  other 
atonements.  (126-126) 

The  head  of  a  Coorg         on  bis  dyin^  bed  will  Bolemnly  charge 
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his  sons  to  wresk  Teng«anoe  on  his  personal  enemies,  n  bequest  which 
ooeasions  calamitons  fends  between  succeeding  generations.  (126). 

The  position,  the  style  of  building,  ami  the  approaches  of  old  Coorg 
houses  strongly  remind  one  of  old  fortifications,  and  tradition  ]>oint3 
back  to  a  time  of  general  feuds  when  chief  fought  with  chief  and  clan 
with  dan.  (128) 

librnage  festivities  had  a  peculiarly  communal  character.  On  some 
great  daj  a  Cunily  would  call  together  the  whole  ghSma  (village),  that 
is  all  the  families  of  one  of  the  rice  Tallejs  girt  with  fannhonses,  to  a 
feast.  The  youths  would  have  their  ears  pierced  by  the  carpenters 
for  earrings,  and  the  maidens  had  rice  strewed  on  their  heads.  This 
was  called  the  marriage  feast  The  whole  oommnnity  feasted  to- 
gether, and  the  young  people  were  now  at  libeiLj  to  go  in  search  of 
husbands  and  \vi\T's.  (132) 

The  present  marriage  festivities  resemble  the  common  fashion  of 
the  Hindus.  The  young  Coorg  must  first  f»btain  the  consent  of  his 
father.  The  Aru?a  of  the  house  is  then  taken  into  the  marriage 
council.  He  has  to  speak  to  the  Amva  of  the  family  to  whom  the 
desired  bride  belongs.  These  Aruvas  hold  an  important  office 
among  ilie  Goorgs ;  they  act  as  representatlTes,  counsel,  d^s.,  on 
the  great  occasions  of  life.  A  parttcniar  friend  of  a  neighbonring 
Coorg  house  becomes  its  Aruva,  and  a  member  of  this  house  is  natu- 
rally tlie  Aruva  of  the  other.  The  answer  to  the  negotiations  being 
favourable,  the  whole  house  [of  the  bride]  is  carefully  swept  and  a 
lamp  is  lit.  The  two  Aruva.^  with  the  heads  of  the  respective  fami- 
lies stand  before  it  (the  bridegroom^s  Aruva  and  father  or  elder 
brother  on  one  side,  the  bride's  representatives  on  the  other)  and 
shake  hands  together  in  token  of  an  inviolable  contract  having  been 
concluded  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity  or  sacred  light  of  the  house. 
(138-184) 

TV  hen  the  time  approaches,  the  astrologers*  counsel  is  asked  for  the 

choice  of  a  propitious  day.  On  the  last  day  before  the  uedding,  all 
the  families  of  the  villages  of  thehrid*  and  lu  ideirrooni  ar*^  snmnioned. 
Each  house  must  send  at  least  one  niaL'  ;ind  one  femali^  reprocntative, 
Now  the  wedding  sheds  arc    finished,  pigs  arc  slaughtered  and 
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dressed:  rice  iuul  vegetables  are  prepared.  On  the  wedding*  day  the 
two  village  commmiitips  to  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bfloiig 
tire  in  lestiYO  commotion.  No  house  is  pei'mittcd  to  absent  itself  from 
the  general  gathering.  In  the  bridegroom's  house  the  male  guests, 
in  the  bride's  house  the  female  attendantSi  busy  themselTes  with 
bathmgi  dressing,  and  ornamenting  the  chief  personage  of  the  daj« 
At  the  propitioiis  honr  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  condneted  to 
the  wedding  scat  in  their  respective  honses.  The  gaests  pnt  them-* 
selves  in  order.  One  after  the  other  approaches  the  bridegroom  or 
the  bride^  strews  sonic  srraius  of  rice  upon  liis  or  her  head,  lifts  a 
brasB  vessel  filled  witli  milk  from  the  ground  and  pours  some  drops 
into  his  or  her  mouth,  puts  a  piece  of  money  into  his  or  iier  hand,  and 
passes  on.  (134-135) 

In  (he  afternoon  the  bridegroom  is  conducted  by  his  party  in  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the  bride.  Then  a  new  feast  is  proTided. 
This  oTer,  the  parties  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  each  consisting  of 
the  representatiTes  of  their  respective  villages,  stand  in  two  rows 
opposite  to  each  other.  A  lamp  is  lit  between  them.  The  bride's 
party,  the  Aruva  being  spokesman,  asks  the  bridegroom's  party,  "  Do 
you  give  our  daughter,  house  and  yard,  field  and  jungle,  gcjM  and 
silver."  This  question  is  thrice  pnt.  When  it  is  nnsworetl  in  the 
affirmative,  the  bridegroom's  Aruva  delivers  three  pebbles  into  tho 
hands  of  the  bride  in  token  of  her  right  to  the  property  of  her  future 
husband's  home.  The  bride  is  then  conducted  into  the  kitchen  and 
seated  on  a  stool.  A  light  is  kindled.  The  bridegroom  is  now  brought 
in.  He  strews  some  grains  of  rioe  upon  her  head,  gives  her  a  little 
milk  to  drink,  and  makes  her  a  present  of  some  coin.  He  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  hie  parents  and  relatives,  who  salute  the  bride  in  tho  same 
manner.  After  this  welcome  given  by  the  whole  family  to  the  new 
member  the  bridegroom  takes  the  hand  of  his  bride,  bids  her  rise,  and 
leads  her  into  the  outer  room  of  the  house.  Thus  the  daughter  bids 
farewell  to  the  house  of  her  birth,  and  renouneos  all  her  claims  upon 
the  family  and  property  of  her  parents.  Upon  this  the  wedding  party 
returns  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  Again  the  guests  are  feasted* 
Then  the  Aruva  of  the  husband  conducts  bride  and  bridc^froom  into 
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their  own  room  and  dismisses  the  party.  After  fire,  seven,  nine,  or 
eleven  days  the  bride's  relatiTes  arrive  at  the  house  of  the  newly- 
married  couple,  and  carry  the  \>Y\d<'  :iway  with  them.  On  her  roturn 
to  her  former  home  she  is  treated  as  unclean,  her  dress  and  orna- 
ments are  taken  from  her,  she  is  not  permitted  to  touch  anything  in 
the  hoase,  and  is  shut  np  like  a  woman  aflber  childbirth.  In  this 
flecladon  the  jonng  woman  is  kept  for  a  fortnighti  or  a  month,  or 
even  two  months,  from  which  time  she  becomes  free.  (188-139) 

The  birth  of  a  child  renders  the  mother  and  the  whole  house  mi* 
olean,  and  every  one  who  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  This 
ceremonial  uncleanness  lasts  for  soveu  ]  y^^.  (HI) 

Daughters  are  not  much  valued.  Boys  are  the  stay  of  famili^. 
(141) 

As  soon  as  a  Cooig  boy  liorn,  a  little  bow  of  a  castor-oil-plant 
stick,  with  an  arrow  made  of  a  leaf-stalk  of  the  same  plants  is  pnt  into 
his  little  hands,  and  a  gun  fired  at  the  same  time  in  the  yard.  (141) 

On  the  12th  day  after  birth  the  child  is  laid  into  the  cradle  by  the 
mother  or  grandmother,  who  on  this  occasion  gives  the  name.  (141). 

A  cose  of  death  defiles  the  house  for  seven  days.  The  bodies  of 
tlic  youne^  nnder  sixtetMi  years  of  ag(»  and  of  women  are  buried,  tliosa 
of  other  persons;  are  burnt.  On  the  death,  messengers  arc  despatelied 
to  every  house  of  the  village  community.  As  on  a  wedding,  each 
house  most  send  at  least  one  male  and  one  female.  The  Aruva  of  the 
family  has  again  the  direction  of  the  ceremonies.  The  body  is  laid 
upon  a  funeral  bed  in  the  middle  apartment,  and  near  to  the  bed  a 
lighted  lamp  is  placed.  This  lamp  is  of  clarified  cow's  bntter  in  half 
a  cocoannt  placed  on  a  handfnl  of  lioe  in  a  copper  dish.  Towards 
evening  the  0017)86  is  brought  into  the  yard,  a  little  water  is  poured 
into  its  mouth  by  the  relatives,  and  a  piece  of  money  deposited  in  a 
copper  dish  coutainini?  a  little  cocoa  milk,  paffron,  rice,  and  well  water. 
Then  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burial  or  burning  ground.  Each 
funeral  guest  approaches,  dips  his  finger  into  the  copper  dish,  moistens 
the  lips  of  the  corpse  with  a  drop  or  two,  and  lays  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  plate.  This  collection  goes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
faneral.  The  body  is  then  deprived  of  its  ornaments,  laid  in  the  grave. 
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or  upon  tlm"  pile,  the  contents  of  the  funeral  lamp  dish  arc  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  cereiuon)'  of  burning  or  burial  is  concluded.  Before 
the  last  scone,  however,  some  relatives  must  be  set  apart  for  funeral 
observances  until  the  Dhiti,  the  great  ceremonial  day  whieh  is  cele- 
bnted  at  tlie  end  of  tb«  lunar  month  in  which  the  decease  has  oc* 
eured*  The  relatires  set  apart  hare  to  perform  a  leaser  course  of 
fasting.  At  noon  Hhej  bathe,  prepare  their  own  food,  eat  part  of  it 
themselTes,  and  giro  the  rest  to  the  crows,  which  consume  it  for  the 
dead.  When  the  Dhiti  arrives,  the  whole  Tillage  commnnity  is  in- 
vited to  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  departed  and  for  the  quiet  of  his 
soul.  (143-144) 

The  Kuveri  feast,  which  is  a  public  bathinp;  ceremonial  at  a  ?acred 
well,  is  celebrated  also  in  Coorg  houses.  Before  sunrise  the  mistress 
early  goes  to  the  cooking-room,  takes  a  brass  dish,  throws  into  it  a 
handful  of  rice,  spreads  it  over  the  plate^  and  puts  a  common  lamp 
which  has  been  in  daily  use  into  the  centre.  The  burning  lamp  is 
surrounded  with  flowers  gathered  from  a  garden  or  the  jungle.  To 
these  ft  fresh  young  cucumber  is  added.  Then  a  red  handkerchief  is 
placed  behind  the  lamp.  Upon  the  handkerchief  one  jewel  of  gold  or 
silver  is  laid.  Then  a  good  mat  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
tripod,  which  serves  the  Coorfifsfora  dinner-table,  ]daced  u])ou  (he  mat. 
Upon  the  tripod  the  woman  sets  the  brnss  plate  with  the  rice,  lamp, 
cloth,  and  jewel.  She  then  proceeds  to  bake  three  little  cakes  from  a 
dough  of  rice-flour  and  plantains,  well  kneaded  tos^ether  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  upon  a  stone  mould  well  heated.  Three  of  these  little 
eakes  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  plate.  Then  she  calls  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  They  all  rise  instantly,  go  straight  into  the 
kitchen,  and  fold  their  hands  before  the  tripod  as  in  adoration.  One 
of  the  men  takes  three  or  fire  of  the  fresh  cakes  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  rice-fields.  There  he  puts  the  cakes  upon  one  of  the 
bamboo-sticks  whieh  have  been  put  in  every  field  on  the  preceding 
day  crowned  with  a  bundle  of  Keibala  creepers.  The  field  next  to 
the  house  is  chosen  for  this  offering.  When  the  cakes  are  duly  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  creeper-crowned  pole  the  man  gires  three  shouts 
and  returns  to  the  house.  On  the  return  of  the  man  from  the  field, 
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the  whole  family  sit  down  in  the  kitchen  and  oat  the  cakes  prepared 
by  the  mistreas  and  the  other  females  after  their  morning  entrance 
into  the  cooking  and  dining  rooms.  When  these  cakes  are  consamcd 
the  ceremony  is  oyer.  The  cakes  in  the  field  are  gathered  by  the 
Holeyas,  the  serfii  of  the  Coorgs.  (149-150) 

The  Huttari  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  annual  rioe  harvest.  It 
is  the  great  national  festival  of  tlie  Coorgs  and  tlic  Hdlcyas,  their 
serfs,  ami  no  Brahmins  can  take  part.  Six  Jajs  before  the  chief 
festival  of  tasting  the  new  rice  all  the  males  from  six  to  sixty  years 
assemble  on  one  of  the  Mandus  of  the  Grdma  after  sunset.  When 
the  assembly  is  fall  a  space  is  marked  out  for  the  performance. 
Three  Goorg  men  step  into  the  centre  and  call  aloud  three  names : 
Ayappa  I  MahiUI^Ta  I  Bhagavati  I  The  men  stand  in  a  triangle, 
their  faces  towards  the  centre,  their  backs  towards  the  company. 
Ayappa  is  the  Ooorg  forest  god,  Mahidira  the  Siva  of  the  Hindns, 
and  Bbngavati  his  wife.  The  assembly  performs  different  kinds  of 
plays  aii  J  dances  representing  the  wars  which  in  ancient  times  appear 
to  have  been  waged  between  people-?  of  different  districts.  A  man  is 
wounded ;  a  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for  him.  Another  wounded 
man  dieS|  and  Holey  as  are  called  to  invite  his  friends  to  the  fuTirral. 
A  scene  of  demoniacal  possession  is  acted.  The  fnneral  is  performed* 
Dances  follow  and  feats  of  gymnastic  strength  and  agility.  The 
Hnttari  takes  place  at  full  moon.  Early  in  the  morning  before 
dawn  a  qnantity  of  Ashratha  (Fieua  religiata)^  Knmbali,  and  Keka 
(wild  trees)  leaves,  some  hundreds  of  each  for  great  houses,  together 
vith  a  pitce  of  a  creeper  called  Inyoli,  and  some  fibrous  baric  called 
Aclichi,  are  collected  aiul  deposited  in  a  shady  place  for  the  tisc  of 
the  evening.  During  the  day  the  house  is  cleansed,  brass  vessels  are 
scoured.  Beggars  come  and  are  dismissed  with  presents.  The  Mt^da 
brings  the  Huttari  basket,  the  potter  the  little  Huttari  pot,  the 
blacksmith  a  new  sickle^  the  carpenter  a  new  spoon,  the  Holeya  a 
new  mat.  Each  carries  off  bis  portion  of  Huttari  rice  and  plantains. 
The  astrologer  follows  to  communicate  the  exact  time  of  the  full 
moon,  and  cltums  his  share  of  tiie  Huttari  bounty.  The  catUe  are 
washed  and  scrubbed  for  once;  the  menial  senrants  hare  an  extra 
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allowance  ot'  rice  ;  breakfast  and  dinner  are  served  to  the  family.  At 
sunset  the  whole  family  prepares  for  a  hot  bath.  The  preci  J  lu  e  is 
given  to  the  person  whom  the  astrologer  has  chosen  in  the  morning 
for  tiic  ceremony  of  cutting  the  Erst  sheaves.  On  his  return  from 
bathing  he  repairs  to  the  thresliing-floor)  spreads  the  Hattari  mat, 
and  while  ihe  rest  are  engi^ed  in  tiieir  ablutions  cnts  thelnyoli 
creeper  into  small  pieces,  rolls  each  piece  into  an  Ashvatiuiy  a  Knm* 
ball,  and  a  Eeka  leaf,  in  the  fashion  of  a  native  cheroot^  and  ties  ap 
the  little  bundle  with  a  bit  of  Achehi  fibre.  All  the  bundles  are 
placed  in  the  Huttari  baaket.  Now  the  women  take  a  large  disli, 
strew  it  with  rice,  and  place  a  lighte<l  lamp  in  it.  This  d  ne,  the 
whole  liunsoliold  march  towards  the  fields,  the  dish  with  the  lam])  i:i 
carried  in  front,  the  sheaf-cutter  follows  with  basket  and  sickle  in  one 
hand  and  a  bamboo  bottle  of  fresh  milk  in  the  other.  Arrived  at  the 
chosen  spot,  the  yonng  man  binds  one  ot  the  leaf  scrolls  from  his 
basket  to  a  bnsh  of  rice  and  ponts  milk  into  it.  He  eats  an  annfol 
of  rice  in  the  neighbomhood  and  distribntos  two  or  more  stalks  to 
every  one  present.  Some  stalks  are  put  into  the  milk  vessel.  No 
one  must  tonch  the  sheaf-cutter.  All  return  to  the  threshing  liour, 
shouting  as  they  wali<:  on  Poly,  poly,  D^va  !  "  (increase,  0  God  !  ) 
A  bundle  of  leaves  is  adorned  with  a  stalk  of  rice  and  fastened  to  the 
post  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing-floor.  The  company  proceed  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  where  the  mistress  meets  them,  washes  the  feet 
of  the  sheaf-cattori  and  presents  to  him,  and  after  him  to  all  the  reet^ 
a  brass  ressel  filled  with  milk,  honey,  and  sugar,  from  which  each  takes 
a  draught.  They  mOTO  into  the  Idtehen.  The  Hnttait  mat  is  spread, 
the  brass  dish,  the  rice  sheaf,  and  the  baskets  with  leaf  scroUa  each 
with  a  stalk  of  rice  are  placed  on  it.  The  young  man  distributes  the 
bundles  to  tlie  members  of  the  family,  who  disperse  to  bind  them  to 
everything  in  house  and  garden — doors,  stools,  roof,  trees,  Sic,  In 
the  meantime  he  sits  down  to  knead  the  Huttari  dough  of  rice  meal, 
plantains,  milk,  and  honey,  seven  new  rice  corns,  seven  pieces  of 
coooanut,  seren  small  pebbles,  seven  pieces  of  dry  gnviT<'^  seven 
cardamom  seeds,  and  seven  corns  of  sesamum  are  added.  Every  one 
lecflivea  a  little  of  this  dough  upon  an  Ashvatha  leaf  and  eats  it. 


The  ccrcmouy  is  over  and  the  sheaf- cutter  mixes  with  the  company. 
(151-155) 

The  Bhaguvati  least,  oue  of  the  two  lesser  aimaal  festivals,  has 
been  introduced  by  Tulu  DrahmanS)  or  if  it  was  originally  a  Coorg 
obsenrance  has  been  thoroughly  Brahmanixed.  Two  or  tiiree  fillagea 
have  one  Bhagavati  temple  in  common,  and  support  it  jointly.  These 
temples  are  in  charge  of  Brabmans  entirely.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  sixth  day  a  crowd  of  Holeyas  who  have  finished  the  Pannanga- 
larama-feast  (a  corresponding  Holeya  festival)  come  to  the  open  space 
before  tlic  temple,  many  of  them  possessed  by  devils  of  their  own 
which  belong  to  the  host  of  Paimanga-lamma,  all  of  them  jumpiug 
and  dancing  and  beating  their  drums  and  gongs.  Every  one  of  tliem— 
man,  woman,  and  child — carries  a  long,  dry  bamboo-stick.  These 
bamboos  are  piled  up  in  front  of  the  temple  like  soldiers'  muskets, 
and  set  fire  to  at  night,  when  the  Holeyas  dance  round  the  flames 
until  the  pile  breaks  and  falls  to  tlie  ground.  If  the  pile  falls  to  the 
east  it  is  considered  a  lucky  omen.  WhUe  these  things  take  place 
onteide,  the  temple  yord  resounds  with  the  Toices  of  Coorgs  singing 
hymns  in  honour  of  Bhayavuti  and  the  wild  notes  of  many  diums. 
(158-159) 

The  Keilmurtn  festival  takes  place  after  harvest.  [The  first  day  is 
devoted  to  sports.J  On  the  following  morninq'  the  youths  assemble  for 
a  hunt  in  the  forest  belonging  to  the  Tillage.  Whatever  game  is 
brought  down  is  diTided  by  the  huntsmen  in  the  following  manner : 
the  man  who  has  killed  the  animal  receires  a  hind  quarter  and  the 
head,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  company.  (1C2) 

Every  Coorg  family  offers  a  sacrifice  to  its  departed  ancestors  once 
a  year  dnrins^  tlie  two  months  precoJiiig  the  monsoon.  A  fowl,  gene- 
rally a  cock,  is  killed  upon  a  stom  devoted  to  the  Kuranus  somewhere 
in  the  jungle  land  belonging  to  the  family  estate.  Karana  is  the 
name  given  to  the  heads  of  families  whether  living  or  dead.  Some 
of  the  families  have  tenijjles  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  dead 
called  Keimada.  The  Piljitris,  officiating  priests,  employed  in  these 
ceremonies  are  MalayAos,  Panika^  Maleya,  Banna  men  subordinate  to 
the  Kanyas,  the  hereditary  Malay&lam  astrologers  of  Cooig.   At  the 
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Kola  sacrifice,  those  who  are  to  be  possessed  by  the  8|)irits  wear 
ma.sks  and  buckle  on  swortls.  As  they  sing  of  the  deceased  father, 
or  grnndlather,  or  other  ancestor,  his  spirit  seizes  them  and  they  speak 
as  his  mouthpieces.  To  each  spirit  a  sacriHce  is  oilVred— a  oock,  and  a 
botUe  of  spirits  which  his  representatire  drinks.  The  oeremony  begins 
afiter  snnset  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  village  commnnity,  and  is 
continued  nntil  monung.  About  seven  or  eight  o*doek  in  the  morn- 
ing pigs  are  sacrificed.  The  head  of  one  of  the  pigs  belongs  to  the 
performers,  the  rest  is  cooked  in  the  house  to  which  the  temple  is 
attached,  and  is  consumed  by  the  whole  community.  (163) 

Every  family  has  some  spot  on  the  et^tate  in  a  retired  paii  of  the 
jungle  laud  where  a  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  is  oflered  eveiy  year  to  the  de- 
parted by  the  living  members  of  the  house.  No  strangers  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  on  these  occasions.  A  stone  placedon  a  rongh  monnd 
serves  as  altar.  (164) 

Each  parcel  of  grass  or  forest  groand  has  a  presiding  divinilyy  to 
which  an  annual  sacrifice  of  pork  and  cakes  is  offered.  If  this  sacrifice 
be  not  made  the  Ead^vam  (ue.  the  god  watching  over  the  cattle)  will 
withdraw  his  fsvoor,  and  sickness  and  death  among  the  cattle  will 
ensue.  (165) 

There  are  some  extensive  forests  called  Bdvara-K^n  which  arc 
untrodden  by  human  foot,  and  superstitiuubly  reserved  for  the  abodes 
or  hunting  grounds  of  deified  heroic  ancestors.  (106) 

Tradition  relates  that  human  sacrifices  were  oflfered  in  former  times 
to  secure  favoar  of  the  tntelaiy  goddesses  of  the  Sakti  line,  who  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  villages  or  nAds  from  all  evil  influences.  Once 
a  year,  by  turns  from  each  house,  a  man  was  sacrificed  by  cutting  off 
his  head  in  the  temple.  Now  only  goats  are  oflbred.  The  he^oat  is 
killed  in  the  afternoon,  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  a  stone,  and  the 
flesh  eaten.  At  night  the  raiiikas,  dressed  in  red  and  white  striped 
cotton  cloths,  and  their  faces  covered  with  metal  or  bark  masks, 
periorm  their  demoniacal  tiance«.  (168-169) 

In  connection  with  this  siacrihee  are  peculiar  dances  perfonneil  by 
the  Coorgs  around  the  temple:  tlie  Komb^ta,  or  horn  dance,  each 
man  wearing  the  horns  of  a  spotted  deer  or  stag  on  his  head ;  the 
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PilU^ta,  or  peacock's  feather  danoe,  the  performers  being  ornamented 
with  peoeocks*  feathers ;  and  the  Chauriita,  or  j£k  tail  dance,  daring 
which  the  dancers  keeping  time  swing  j6k  tails.  These  ornaments 
belong  to  the  temple,  where  they  ore  kept.  (170) 

On  the  Hattmr  hill  there  is  an  annual  jutre  in  honour  of  Isyara,  or 
8iva,  who  has  there  a  little  st<>nc-8liapcd  temple  dedicated  to  him. 

For  seven  dnys  before  the  Tuhlsaiikramana,  in  the  village  Mngu- 
tagi'ii  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  ryot.s  as.seuihle  one  from  each  house 
at  the  Maudii,  and  sing  Coorg  diants  in  praise  of  Isvara.  On  the 
night  of  the  seventh  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  nad  come  together, 
disguising  themselres  in  masks  of  eighteen  Tarions  descriptions ;  they 
then  go  to  the  Ambala  and  danoe  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  tom^ 
tom.  The  day  following,  a  light  hollow  frame  representing  a  horse, 
made  of  cane  work,  is  decked  ont  so  as  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the 
man's  body  who  carries  it,  making  it  appear  as  if  lie  rode  tlic  liorse. 
The  multitude  then  ascend  the  hill  in  procession,  headed  by  the  horse, 
and  a  band  of  musieian.s  dance  round  the  temple  and  bring  their 
ofiferings  ol  water,  fruit,  and  houey.  (174) 

G.  L.  UOUHK. 


INDO-BIIRMESE  FOLKLORE. 

(Trantlatedfrm  the  Burmese,) 
By  R.  F.  St.  Avdbbw  St.  John,  M.A. 

HI'] RE  is  a  little  Burmese  book  called  "  The  Precedents  of 
Princess  Fndli  immacari,"  containing,  it  is  said,  twcnty- 
RCTen  fables  in  illnstration  of  what  is  considered  good 
law.  In  the  published  Burmese  text,  however,  there  are 
only  sixteen,  and  of  these  only  three  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  princess*  She  is  stated  to  haye  been  the  daughter  of 
Madda,  Raji(  of  a  state  In  the  country  Kamboja.  These  tales  were 
probably  imported  into  Burma  fnau  luJia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  if  not  earlier,  by  Buddhist  immigrants. 
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lax  SUOHAKMAOARX  StOSY. 

2'he  Dug  J  tl^e  Cal^  and  Lhe  Mungus. 

Ages  ago,  in  tho  time  of  the  Buddha  Ekon^manoy  a  prince,  a 
nobleman's  son,  a  rich  man's  son,  and  a  poor  man's  son,  were  being 
educated  together  at  Tekkastlo*  (Taidia  of  the  Greeks),  and  when 

they  had  completed  their  education  and  were  about  to  depart,  they 
questioned  their  teacher  as  to  the  uses  of  learning,  and  he  related  to 
them  the  iullowing  fable. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  cycle  (the  cycle  of  KoniEgamano)  there 
were, in  the  country  of  Qahapativ^sa  (house-owner— vaicifaf  the 
?aicya  caste  was  the  third  or  trading  caste)  four  rich  men  who  were 
Tery  great  friends ;  one  died  and  left  an  only  son.   One  day  his 
mother  said  to  him,  '*  My  dear  son,  you  are  your  father's  heir  and  wHl 
inherit  the  whole  of  his  property  ;  but,  as  you  are  stfll  very  young,  it 
will  be  better  for  you  first  to  go  and  stay  with  your  father's  Mends, 
and  complete  your  education."    She  tlien  gave  Imu  300  pieces  of 
silver,  and  told  him  which  way  he  was  to  go.    The  youth  set  forth 
with  a  proper  retinue,  and  on  the  road  met  a  man  with  a  dog.  He 
asked  the  man  if  he  would  sell  the  dog,  and  he  answered  that  he 
would  do  so  for  100  pieces.   The  youth  paid  the  money  and  sent  it 
home  to  his  mother.   Next  day  he  met  a  man  with  a  cat,  which  he 
bought  for  100  pieces  and  sent  to  his  mother;  and  tho  day  after  he 
bought  a  mungiis  (a  kind  of  ferret),  and  sent  it  home  also.  His 
mother,  thinking  he  had  done  this  wiih  the  adrioe  of  his  father's 
friends,  kept  all  the  animals  and  fed  them  well,  but  as  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  wild  animals  she  fed  the  mungus  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  gradually  began  to  look  very  ill.    One  day  her  spiritual 
adviser  noticed  how  ill  she  was  looking,  and  on  his  asking  the  cause 
she  told  him.    He  advised  her  to  give  it  a  good  feed  and  then  let  it 
go  in  the  forest.   She  did  so,  and  the  mnng^  being  reiy  grateful  to 
the  young  man,  brought  a  ring  with  a  sparkling  ruby  in  it  out  of  the 

•  Trtxila  is  cuussUutiy  rcpicaciitcd  in  iiuriiio-Buddhii>t  takzi  us  au  milTenuty 
in  which  tlio  sons  and  daughters  of  all  classes  wore  educated  together. 

Vol.  7.— Paut  4.  2d 
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f oreiiti  and  took  it  to  him,  telling  him  it  was  a  magic  ring  that  would 
grant  every  wish,  and  that  he  was  never  to  let  anj  one  else  pnt  it  on. 

The  youth  wished,  and  in  tlio  inoming  a  splendid  palace  had  sprang 
up  in  front  of  the  house.  All  the  people  of  tlv  country  ilockcJ  tu  sec 
it,  and  the  king  came  with  his  daughter.  The  youth  married  the 
prinoess.  A  Brahmin,  who  was  the  princess's  teacher,  could  not  see 
any  particular  personal  marks  on  him  indicatire  of  extraordinary  good 
lock,  hat  noticed  the  ring ;  and  one  day  when  the  young  man  was 
absent^  he  went  to  the  princess  and  said,  "  Lady,  does  your  husband 
love  yon  Tery  much  ?"  She  answered,  How  can  yon  ask  me  such  a  silly 
question  ?  Am  not  I  of  royal  race,  and  is  not  he  a  mere  merdiant  7  *' 
Then  said  the  Brahmin,  ''Ah  !  if  that  is  the  case,  I  suppose  yon  often 
Wear  that  beautiful  ring  oi"  hisi  ?"  "Yes,"  said  the  princess,  "if  I 
did  not  weur  it,  T  should  like  to  know  who  would."  One  day  wiiun 
they  were  together  the  princess  asked  him  to  let  her  put  it  on,  and  as 
he  was  really  very  fond  of  her  he  let  her  have  it,  telling  her  never  to 
let  any  one  else  have  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Brahmin  came  again, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  got  the  ring,  whereupon  she  said,  "  Tes, 
here  it  is ;  I  hare  got  it  on,*'  He  begged  hard  to  he  allowed  to  look 
at  it,  and  at  last  one  of  her  maids  persuaded  her  to  let  the  Brahmin 
have  it.  As  soon  as  the  Brahmin  got  it  he  turned  into  a  crow  (the 
Indian  crow  is  a  worse  thief  than  a  magpie)  and  flew  off  to  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  ])alacG. 

When  the  youth  came  homo,  and  heard  about  it,  he  was  in  a  terrible 
state  of  despondency.  The  cat  took  note  of  this,  and  one  day  hap- 
pening to  find  some  necklaces  of  gold  near  a  lake,  which  belonged  to 
some  fairies  (D(&vi)  who  were  bathing  in  it,  she  took  them  away,  and 
would  not  give  them  back  till  the  fairies  promised  to  build  a  bridge 
that  would  reach  the  island  in  which  the  Brahmin  was.  This  they 
did,  and  the  cat,  creeping  along  it  stealthily,  found  the  Brahmin  asleep, 
got  back  the  ring,  and  irave  it  to  the  rich  man's  son  in  return  for  the 
kindnc5..-5  with  which  he  had  treated  her. 

Shortly  after  this  a  band  of  robbers  came  to  the  house  at  night, 
but  the  dug  was  awake,  and,  seizing  the  leader,  threw  him  down  the 
well,  whereupon  all  the  rest  ran  away,   ^ext  morning  he  told  his 
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mARter  that  he  had  done  this  out  of  gratitado  for  all  his  kindnesses 
to  htm. 

The  rich  man*s  son  was  mneh  pleased,  and  exchumed,   Ah!  people 

thouglit  me  a  fool,  and  abused  me  for  having  given  so  much  money 
fur  ilicse  animals ;  bat  see  what  wealth  I  am  now  enjoyingi  thauks  to 
them:* 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  mungus,  after  these  events,  could  not 
agree  as  to  which  of  them  should  eat  first,  and  determined  to  go 
before  Princess  Sudhammacari  (the  doer  of  good  law)  and  get  her 
decision.  After  she  had  heard  their  stfttements,  she  delirered  judg- 
ment, as  follows: — 

The  dog  guarded  tiie  rich  man's  life  as  well  as  his  wealth,  and 
therefore  he  is  worthy  to  eat  before  the  other  two  animals,  who  only 
gave  liiui  bis  wealth. 

ii  Verily,  amongst  animals,  there  are  none  who  have  shown  so  much 
gratitude  as  you." 

Though  men  arc  more  excellent  titan  beasts,  one  may  nevertheless 
obtain  great  advantages  by  showing  kindness  to  them. 


Xote. — This  last  sentence  seems  to  be  an  interpolation  by  the 
JJuiiiiesc  translator.  There  is  also  something  incorrect,  to  my  mind, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  .>^tory,  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
written  to  show  "the  efficacy  or  merit  (guno)  of  learning;"  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  youth  made  his  purchases  when  still  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  of  the  proper  system  of  mercantile  dealings. 

2liD  SUDUAMMACAai  StOBY. 

Tke  Oirl  and  her  Tkne  Loviri, 

Once  there  were^  in  the  country  of  Kamboja,  four  vaicyas  who  were 
great  friends ;  three  of  them  had  a  son  and  the  other  had  a  very  bean- 
tifnl  daughter.  Each  of  the  three  yonng  men  sent  a  message  to  the 
parents  of  the  giri. 

2  d2 
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The  first  said,  if  your  daughter  should  die  before  she  reaches  the 
age  of  fifteen,  I  will  give  her  a  grand  funeral," 

The  second  said,  "  If  she  die  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  will  collect 
lier  bones  after  the  body  ifl  cremated  and  bear  them  to  the  bnrial* 
ground." 

The  third  said,    If  your  daughter  die  before  she  reaches  the  age  of 

fifteen,  I  will  watch  in  the  burial -ground." 

To  these  proposals  the  parents  of  the  girl  gave  tlioir  consent. 
Now  it  canio  to  pass  that  the  girl  died  liefore  she  was  fifteen,  and 
her  parents  colled  upon  the  youug  men  to  fulfil  their  promisee,  and 

thov  (lid  so. 

Whilst  the  third  was  watchmg  in  the  bnrial-groand  a  Jogi  (ascetic 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles)  came  that  way,  on  his 
road  from  Himaranta  (the  mysterious  forest  of  the  Himalaya),  and, 
senng  him,  asked  if  he  would  like  the  girl  to  be  made  aliye  again ; 
and,  on  his  saying  that  he  would,  he  restored  her  to  him  alive  and 
with  all  her  former  beauty. 

The  other  two  young  men  on  hearing  of  this  said  that,  as  they  had 
performed  their  promises,  they  had  also  a  right  to  have  her  in 
marriage. 

After  arguing  the  matter  between  themselves,  they  agreed  to  go  to 
Princess  Sudhammacari  and  abide  by  her  decision.  After  they  had 
each  stated  theur  claim,  she  gaye  the  following  decision  : — 

One  of  yon  perfonned  the  foneral  ceremonies  and  went  his  way ; 
the  other  carried  the  bones  to  the  bnrial-gronnd  and  departed ;  hot 
the  third  remained  watching  in  the  burial-ground. 

"The  man  w)io  constituted  himself  a  guaraian  of  tlie  burial-ground 
is  debased  for  S'  Veu  generations;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  girl  came  to 
life  when  he  still  remained  with  her  though  dead,  he  has  au  undoubted 
right  to  her  now  that  she  has  come  to  life  again." 


iXule. — At  the  time  of  th»'  Ktnry  the  ni;irri:iu*  nM*-  ngc  appears  to 
have  been  fifteen,  and  infant  marriages  had  not  couie  iuto  fashion. 
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Bbd  Sodhammacabi  Stobt. 
Th§  Man  and  hia  Thru  Wives. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  certain  vaicya,  who  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  he  constantly  said  to  his  wife,  "If  1  die  from  tho 
bite  01  a  snake,  do  not  bum  my  body,  bat  set  it  afloat  in  the  river  on 
a  raft." 

One  day  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  died ;  so  fais  wife  called  hia 
friends  and  relations  togetkeri  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instmetions, 
they  placed  his  body  on  a  raft  and  set  it  afloat. 

After  a  time  it  reached  a  town  where  dwelt  a  snake-charmer  who 

had  three  daughters,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  were  bathing.  The 
eldest  girl  saw  the  rait  first,  and  drew  the  attention  of  her  sisters  to  it. 
The  second  at  once  swam  out  and  lironght  it  in,  whilst  the  youngest 
Galled  lier  father.  When  the  father  arrived,  he  administered  drug.s 
and  charms  to  the  supposed  dead  man,  and  brought  him  to  life.  The 
three  sisters  at  first  disputed  as  to  which  of  them  ought  to  hare  him 
as  a  husband,  bat  the  elder  sister  brought  them  to  themselres  by 
saying,  **  My  sisters,  let  as  restram  our  desires  with  wisdom  and  let 
him  depart.'*  The  younger  sisters  agreed,  and  having  put  a  charmed 
thread  round  his  neck  turned  him  into  a  parrot.*  The  parrot  flew 
into  the  king's  garden  and  fed  on  the  fruit  aiul  liowers.  The  king 
aiked  the  gardener  how  it  was  that  the  fruit  and  flowers  were  injured, 
and,  on  being  informed,  ordered  the  bird-catchers  to  catch  tho 
parrot.  They  caught  it  and  took  it  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  his 
daughter.  After  a  time  she  discovered  the  thread  and  took  it  ofi*, 
thereupon  the  parrot  turned  into  a  young  man.  When  she  put  on 
the  thread  again  he  became  a  parrot.  In  course  of  time  the  princess 
lost  her  shape,  acd  the  king  ordered  the  chief  justice  to  hold  an 
inquiry;  when  they  came  into  the  prinee98*8  apartment  the  parrot  was 
so  lrit;lit(  ue  1  it  llew  out  at  the  window;  but,  as  it  did  so,  tlie  string 
caught  in  the  window  frame  and  came  ofT.    The  chief  justice's 

*  There  is  a  small  Indian  pairot  that  has  a  marh  roand  its  neck  like  a 
thread. 
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attendants,  seeing  n  man,  gave  chase,  bat  he  ran  for  lefoge  to  the 
nearest  house.    The  owner  was  sitting  at  rice  with  his  wife  and 

daughter,  and  on  beiug  appealed  to  hy  the  youth  told  him  to  sit 
down  with  thom  and  put  his  hand  into  the  dish.  When  the  ushers 
came  into  the  house  the  owner  aslied  tliem  wiiat  they  wanted  and 
why  they  disturbed  hitn  when  at  meals  with  his  wife  and  mn-in-law. 
He  told  them  that  ii  they  thought  anyone  else  was  concealed  on  the 
premiBes  they  might  seaich.  As  they  found  no  one  else  they  went 
away.  The  yonng  man  married  the  daughter  of  the  honse.  Shortly 
after  the  princess  began  to  pine  away,  and  the  king  being  nnhappy 
asked  her  the  cause,  and  she  toM  him  it  was  becanse  she  was 
separated  from  her  lover.  The  king  thereupon  ordered  the  whole  of 
the  people,  from  tlio  highest  tlie  lowest,  to  come  to  .1  great  enter- 
tainment, and  the  yonth  and  his  wife  came  to  it.  Tlie  first  wife, 
who  had  set  liim  atloat,  also  came.  The  princess  claimed  the  youth 
as  her  husband;  and  the  first  wife,  recognising  him,  also  laid  claim 
to  him.  The  present  wife  declined  to  give  him  up^  and  they  all  three 
a^eed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Princess  Sndhammacari. 

On  going  before  her,  the  first  wife  stated  that  she  had  performed 
the  fnneral  rights  becanse  she  belicTed  him  to  be  dead. 

The  princess  claimed  him  as  being  given  to  her  by  her  father,  and 
that  he  had  only  run  away  through  tear  that  the  judge's  attendants 
might  kill  him. 

The  present  wife  claimed  him  on  the  score  of  having  sayed  him 
from  death,  as  the  judge's  servants  took  him  for  a  thief. 

The  Princess  Sndhammacari  declared  judgment  as  follows:** 
As  for  the  old  wife^  since  she  performed  her  hosband^s  fnneral 
rites  by  means  of  water,  though  he  has  come  to  life  again  she  has 
no  legal  daim  to  him.  The  princess,  when  he  was  pnnmed  by  the 
judge's  men,  did  not  protect  him,  and,  if  he  had  died  in  consequence, 
she  would  liavc  lost  him  ;  slie  therefore  has  no  right  to  call  him 
husband.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents  of  the  girl  wlio  now  has  him 
acted  so  as  to  prevent  a  man  in  peril  of  death  from  dying,  therefore 
let  her  who  has  him  keep  him  as  her  partner  for  life." 
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Note. — The  solntion  of  the  probloni  ignoros  polygamy,  but  Baiic- 
i'wm  marriage  by  consent  of  parties  without  knowledge  of  parcuta. 
It  declares  the  severance  of  the  marital  bond  by  tho  performance  of 
funeral  ritea,  and  the  right  of  the  preaerrer  to  the  life  of  the  preserred. 
It  also  dedarea  that  when  a  person  might  hare  protected  one  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect  and  failed  to  do  lo  all  daim  to  that  petaon 
was  lost  It  Bcemai  also  to  point  oat  that  fonand  rites  may  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  water  as  well  as  by  fire  or  earth. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Le^euda  from  Oo.  Meath. — (a)  In  a  little  ronnd  room  in  the  moat  of 
Diaraor  are  iiino  ki'gs  of  gold  gnarde<l  ftgaiu.^t  all  comers  by  n  black 
dog  as  large  as  a  calf,  which  has  a  white  spot  on  its  side.  Whoever 
intends  to  get  the  gold  mnst  first  kill  tho  dog  by  giving  it  three  stabs 
with  a  knife  in  the  white  spot 

The  man  who  told  this  yam  declares  that  when  the  Danes— to 
whom  everything  of  an  uncanny  nature  is  attribnted — left  the  country 
they  hid  huge  quantities  of  gold,  which  is  still  guarded  by  dogs  and 
eats. 

(b)  A  man  who  lired  near  Longh  Sheelin,  finding  that  something  was 
eating  his  corn  every  night,  sat  up  to  see  wliat  it  was.  After  some 
time,  to  his  astonishment  a  number  of  liorses  came  uj)  out  of  the  lake, 
driven  by  a  most  beautiful  woman.  So  impressed  was  tho  man  by 
this  mermaid's  beauty  that  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
to  his  house.  Before  very  long  he  induced  her  to  marry  him,  she 
making  the  stipulation  that  she  was  nerer  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
lake  again.  For  OTcr  twenty  years  they  lired  most  happily  together, 
and  had  several  children.  At  last  one  day  when  the  men  were  hay- 
making the  mother  strolled  out  to  loo^  at  them  and  saw  the  distant 
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lake.   GKying  a  shriek  she  flew  straight  to  it,  and  Taniahed  for  ever 

under  the  water, 

(c)  A  nifiii  mn^]o  a  bet  that  lie  would  p;o  to  llic  bottom  of  Lough 
Sheelin  and  bring  up  something  from  it,  and  one  day  he  jumped  in 
and  went  down.    Below  ho  foaud  a  hoase,  which  he  entered,  and  saw 
in  it  an  old  woman  sitting  at  a  table,  beneath  which  lay  a  gigantic  eel 
ooiled  Qp.  The  old  woman  mqnirod,   In  God*B  name  what  do  yon 
want  down  here  ?  " 
«  Something  to  show  that  I  waa  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.** 
**  Then  take  that  copper  skillet  and  get  away  as  quick  as  yon  ean.** 
This  Jie  did,  and  swiuuuing  to  the  edge  just  got  out  of  the  water 
before  the  great  eel,  which  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  ploughed  up  the 
ground  with  its  head  exactly  where  he  had  lauded. 

These  short  legends  were  commnnicated  to  me  by  letter  by 
£.  Crofton  Botherham,  Eeq. 

JoBV  Abbrobombt. 

An  Antrim  Harvest  Custom. — From  my  friend  Professor Hidgewaj, 
of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  I  have  received  the  toilowing : 

"  In  Co.  Antrim,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  sickle  was 
finally  expelled  by  the  reaping  machine,  when  the  reapers  came  to  the 
last  piece  of  standing  corn  in  the  last  field  they  left  a  few  stalks 
standing,  then  plaited  them  together,  and  next  proceeded  to  take 
shots  in  tnm^  blmd/oldedf  with  their  sickles  at  the  plaited  com. 
Whoerer  struck  it  with  his  sickle  in  sach  a  way  as  to  cat  it  brought 
it  home  and  put  it  over  his  door.  This  bunch  of  com  was  called  the 
carley ;  I  spell  it  on  the  analogy  of  barley^  as  my  informant  did  not 
know  how  it  was  spelled.  I  fear  that  it  may  be  only  one  of  your 
Scotch  customs  which  ha«^  passed  over  into  Autrini.  My  iufonnant 
told  nie  it  prevailed  in  the  glens  of  Antrim,  where  they  still  speak 
Irish,  and  of  course  from  this  it  may  be  Keltic  costom.'* 

J.  G.  i'iJAZEll. 
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Cornish  Harvest  Custom  still  surviving  in  Places.'— The  last  ' 
sliont  \s  (locko(1  with  ribbons.    Two  strong-voiced  men  are  chosen  and 
placed  (one  with  the  sheaf)  on  opposite  sides  of  a  valley.  Ono 
shouts,  "  Vve  gotten  it"   The  other  shouts,  **  What  hast  gotten?'* 
The  first  answers   Tse  gotten  the  neck." 

N.B. — The  spelling  of  this  dialect  is  only  oonjectnral.   The  last 
sheaf  Is  called  the  «  neck.*' 

J.  H.  MiDDLETON. 

Hom  Onetom.— The  late  Lord  Honghton  published  in  1841 
a  pamphlet  entitled  One  Tract  more,  or  the  System  illastvated  by 
*  The  Tracts  for  the  Times '  externally  regarded.   By  a  Layman.** 

The  following  note,  which  occnrs  on  p.  22,  may  well  be  reproduced 
in  the  Folklore  Journal : 

**  There  is  still  a  custom,  in  parts  of  the  South  of  England,  for  a 
peasant,  on  moving  from  one  house  to  another,  to  take  with  him  as  a 
good  charm  a  black  cat,  a  bag  of  salt,  and  a  Bible." 

EowAiq>  Peacock. 

Story  of  Solomon's  Wisdom. — ^Mr.  George  Hibbert,  together  with 
his  Derbyshire  sayings  and  other  scraps,  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  old 
"printed  leaflet,"  entitled  Cards  .spiritnallaed;  or,  the  Soldier*s 
Almanack,  Bible,  and  Prayerbook:  Showing  how  one  Richard  Mid- 
dleton  was  taken  before  the  Mayor  of  the  City  he  was  in,  for  using  a 
Pack  of  Cards  in  the  Chnrch  during  divine  service;  being  a  droll, 
merry,  and  humorous  account  of  an  odd  aflFair  that  happened  to  a 
Private  Soldier  iu  the  Goth  licgimeat."  The  soldier  defends  himself 
by  the  ploa  that  thu  several  cards  snggest  serious  thoughts  to  his 
mind,  and  in  so  doing  introduces  the  following  stor}' :  When  I  see 
the  q^ueen,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Slaba,  who  came  from 
the  furthermost  part  of  the  world  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  King  Solo- 
mon,  lor  she  was  as  wise  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man ;  s&s  brought  fifty 
bojfs  and  fifty  girls  all  clothed  in  leys*  appardf  to  show  before  King 
SolomoUf  for  him  to  see  which  were  hoys  and  which  were  girlsj  but  he 
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cowld  not  teU,  He  called  for  water  fir  them  to  waA  ihemtelpee,  when 

the  girls  washed  up  to  their  eihowe  and  the  hojfe  only  up  to  their  wruteg 

80  King  S^jlomoj)  tahf  b//  tltatV 

Can  anj  one  trace  this  story  or  refer  to  similar  ones? 

CHAfiLOTTIC  S.  BU&NK. 

Baz9  of  BaMes  p«rlbrated  in  Bpain^As  fhis  yvrj  enrions  cofltom 
obtains  such  popular  faronr  amongst  the  Spanish  people,  perhaps  an 
acounnt  thereof  may  he  inserted  in  "  Notes  and  Queries    column,  as 

an  addition  to  folklore.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  babies  in  Spain  they 
receivf  the  water  of  reg^  nerntiou,  tlien  their  ears  are  bored.  Being 
pcrforiiit  d  by  the  fiiriiily  medical  or  Kurgical  attendant,  that  skilful 
operator  always  inserts  the  gold  ear-wires  and  performs  this  act 
gratis.  Spaniards  give  as  a  reason  for  early  ear-]  icing  this  strange 
theory — that  at  birth  eyes  are  tender,  lids  being  clogged  togeth^, 
which  are  safely  loosened  throngb  blood-letting;  hence  the  Gterman 
patent  ear-perforating  needle  is  passed  through  the  ear-lobe  and 
benefits  the  optic  nme.  Early  in  life  tiiis  simple  remedy  excites 
a  wholesome  deriyatiye  irritation,  and  the  perforation  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  after  life,  bt)th  sexes  are  thus  treated  for  thera- 
peutical reasons  tlironi^'liont  Spain.  The  tradition  conncctetl  with 
such  an  idea  is  of  Cartiiuginian  origin,  for  that  people  were  excessively 
caxefol  of  their  eyes,  and  excelled  in  curative  practices.  Ophthalmia 
and  serofnla  are  yery  rare  in  Spain,  and  the  natiTes  maintain  that 
freedom  therefrom  is  owing  to  ear-piercing.  Hence  eren  his  present 
Majesty^Alfonso  Xm.,  King  of  Spain — was  early  iniUated  into  this 
time-hononred  custom  "of  having  his  ears  bored,**  for  the  Qoeen 
Regent  venerates  all  these  traditional  enstoms  of  her  adopted  country. 
Boys  wear  little  gold  ear-\Yiro.s,  which  are  removed  at  manhood.  In 
Portugal  ears  arc  |iierced  Avhen  children  arc  three  weeks  old;  ill 
France,  at  three  years ;  in  Italy,  at  eighteen  months. 

Maria  de  bANCiiEz« 
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Bmtfn  Hair  toned  into  a  Water  Snake.— The  foUovbg  letter 
appeared  in  The  Spectator  of  Jtme  8th  last : 

"  The  following  in^^tanco  uf  u  curious  belief  licid  by  countryfolk 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  An  old  mnn  in  this  purisli  (in 
East  Kent),  who  is  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and,  moreover, 
has  a  considerable  stock  of  knowledge  of  things  connected  with  the 
fann  and  garden,  informed  me  the  other  day  of  the  following  re- 
markahle  fact  (1)  in  natural  hiatotj.  He  told  me,  quite  sedoasl7»  that 
if  a  hair  he  taken  dnring  summer  from  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  placed 
in  a  mnning  stream,  it  wonld  before  long  become  a  *  water-snake  or 
an  eel,*  the  resnlt  depending,  it  appeared,  upon  *  the  breed  of  the 
horse.'  The  root  of  the  hair  becomes  the  head  of  the  new  creature  ! 
This  experiment  he  had  tried,  and  though,  someliow,  he  bad  not  seen 
these  h:iirs  iirow  to  full  maturity,  be  had  undoubtedly  seen  life  de- 
veloped in  them.  I  feel  sure  my  old  friend  thoroughly  believed  all 
this, — he  is  too  old  to  have  studied  biology  at  a  Board  school,  or  he 
might  be  wiser.  Perhaps  this  belief  is  held  elsewhere,  but  I  do  not 
remember  erer  meeting  with  it  befotB. 

« I  am,  Sir,  &c         A.  D." 

The  Devil's  Grandmollier. — There  is  a  malicious  bit  of  folklore 
in  the  south  of  Italy  bearing  on  the  marriage  question.  "  At  Lecce," 
sayt}  Mrs.  Janet  Ross,  in  her  book  on  The  Land  of  Manfred  "  there 
is  a  proverb,  '  La  dmma  non  la  tapportd  neppure  il  Diaodo  *  Q  Even 
the  devil  eonld  not  stand  a  woman  which  has  its  origin  in  an  old 
belief  that  the  devil  onee  manied,  but  was  so  bothered  hj  his  wife 
that  he  divorced  her  within  a  week.  Now  he  only  has  his  old  grand- 
mother, Donna  Silvia,  a  good  old  woman,  who  is  fond  of  coming  up 
on  to  the  earth.  She  cooks  and  keeps  house  for  her  grandson,  who 
is  very  foud  of  her,  and  when  he  is  tired  be  lays  his  head  on  her  lap 
and  she  sings  him  to  sleep."  Some  crosty  old  misogynist  must  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  story.  Donna  Silvia  mmi  have  long  since 
died,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  grandson  having  gone  to  sleep 
within  historic  times.— CAn«(iaiii  World,  Joly  25, 1889. 
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Sellings  a  Wife  for  One  Shilling. — A  carious  instAncc  of  barbarism 
comes  from  Huckuali  Torkard,  a  village  ncnr  .Sheffield.  It  is  stated 
that  a  day  or  so  ago  a  leading  member  of  the  Salvation  Army  there 
di^osed  of  Ida  wife  for  the  small  aam  of  one  sliilliiig.  A  friend  of  his 
bad  emced  an  aflfecfion  for  the  woman,  and  the  hnshand  expressed 
his  willingness  to  part  with  her  for  a  shght  consideration.  The  anm 
of  one  shilling  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  the  husband  subse- 
quently put  a  halter  round  his  wife's  nock,  and  led  her  to  the  house  of 
the  purchaser. — Yorkshire  Gazette^  11th  May,  laiiO. 

A  Custom  of  Eastertide. — ^On  Monday,  at  the  Gateshead  Police 

Court,  James  Mordue,  a  yonncf  man,  was  charsrod  with  assaulting 
Sarah  Brown,  a  married  woman,  near  Wrekenton.  oa  Easter  Monday. 
Mr.  Percj  Hoyle  prosecuted.  Complaiaaut  stated  that  on  the  day 
named  the  defendant,  after  getting  sixpf^nce  from  another  woman, 
came  to  her  and  asked  for  sixpence^  and  said,  if  she  did  not  give  him 
it»  he  would  take  her  boots  off.  Bhe  refnsedi  and  defendant  pushed 
her.  intimately  she  gave  him  threepenoe  to  get  dear  of  him. 
Defendant  said  he  asked  the  woman  for  an  egg.  She  told  him  she 
had  no  egg,  bat  she  would  give  threepenoe,  and  did  so.  Evidence 
was  t^jven,  in  the  course  of  which  it  transpired  that,  in  that  part  of 
the  district,  when  a  female  would  not  i^ive  an  egg  as  an  Easter  gift 
her  hoots  were  taken  off  nntil  she  paid  a  penalty.  When  a  nmlo 
refused  to  gfive  an  egg  to  a  female,  the  latter,  if  she  could|  snatched 
away  hia  cap,  and  would  not  restore  it  unless  he  paid  a  money  forfeit. 
One  witness  said  many  a  time  he  had  paid  a  shilling  for  his  cap 
back.  The  Mayor  said  they  would  inflict  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  and  costs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Bench  might  have  been  inclined 
to  have  gone  a  long  way  further,  but  th^  knew  there  was  an  old 
custom.  When  he  was  a  lad,  on  the  Good  Friday,  tiie  men  did  a 
little  extorting,  and  when  they  could  not  get  money  from  ihc  wouieu 
they  took  their  shoes  ofi'  them. — Newcastle  ChronicUf  May  4,  1889. 

Chinese  Zoological  Kyths. — A  Chinese  native  paper  published 

recently  a  collection  of  some  zoological  myths  of  that  country,  a  few 
of  which  are  worth  noting.    In  Shun-si  there  is  a  bird  which  can 
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divest  itself  of  its  feathers  and  become  a  woman.  At  Twan -sin-chow 
dwells  the  Wan-mu  liiao  (mother  of  mosquitoes),  a  iish-cating  bird, 
from  whose  monih  issue  swanns  of  mosquitoes  when  it  cries.  Yung- 
chow  has  its  atone-swallow,  which  flies  during  wind  and  lain,  and  in 
fine  weather  tans  to  stone  again.  Another  hird  when  killed  gives 
much  oil  to  the  hnnter,  and  when  the  skin  is  thrown  into  the  water 
it  becomes  a  living  bird  again.  With  regard  to  animals,  few  are  so 
useful  as  the  "  Jih-kih "  ox,  found  in  Kansab,  from  which  large 
pieces  of  flesh  arc  cut  for  meat  and  grow  again  in  a  single  dny.  The 
meriaai\  of  tlio  Southern  Seas  can  weave  a  kind  of  silky  fabric  which 
keeps  a  house  cool  in  summer  if  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The 
tears  of  this  merman  are  pearls.  A  large  hermit-crab  is  attended  by 
a  little  shrimp  which  lives  in  the  stomach  of  its  master;  if  the  shrimp 
is  successful  in  its  depredattons  the  crab  flonrishes,  hut  the  latter 
dies  if  the  ehiimp  does  not  return  from  his  dailj  excursions.  The 

Ho-lo  **  is  a  fish  having  one  head  and  ten  bodies.  The  myths  about 
snakes  are  the  strangest  of  all.  Thus  the  square  snake  of  Kwangsi 
has  the  power  of  throwing  an  inky  fluid  when  attacked,  which  kills  its 
assailants  at  once.  Another  snake  can  divide  itself  up  into  twelve 
pieces,  and  each  jnece  if  touched  by  a  man  will  instantly  generate  a 
head  and  fangs  at  each  end.   The  calling  snake  asks  a  traveller, 

Where  are  you  from,  and  whither  are  yon  bound  ?  "  If  he  answers, 
the  snake  follows  him  for  miles,  and  entering  the  hotel  where  he  is 
sleeping,  raises  a  fearful  stench.  The  hotel  proprietor,  however, 
guards  against  this  by  [)atting  a  centipede  in  a  box  under  the  pillow, 
and  when  the  snake  gives  forth  the  evil  odour,  the  centipede  is  let 
out,  and  flying  at  the  snake,  instantly  kills  him  with  a  bite.  The  fat 
of  this  .siuike,  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  makes  oil  for  l:ini}is  and 
produces  a  flame  which  cannot  be  blown  out.  In  Burmah  and  Cochin- 
China  is  a  snake  which  has,  in  the  female  sex,  a  face  like  a  pretty 
girl,  with  two  feet  growing  under  the  neck,  each  with  five  fingers, 
exactly  like  the  fingers  of  a  human  hand.  Tbe  male  is  green  in 
colour,  and  has  a  long  beard ;  it  will  kill  a  tiger,  but  a  fox  is  more 
than  a  mateh  for  it. 

.  A.  Gravgbb  Hutt. 
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Superstition  and  Sorcery  in  New  Guinea. — In  the  port  to  the 
Colonial  Office  of  the  Special  Commissioner  for  British  New  Guinea 
during  the  past  year,  there  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  aoconnt  of 
some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  of  that  oountcy,  written  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Romilly.  One  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  he  says, 
on  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  man  is  to  place  in  his  grave,  and  in  his 
accu.^tomed  haunts,  food  and  water  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed.  It 
is  thought  tluit  this  spirit  is  all  that  remains  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
human  apjuHiles  take  possession  of  it.  or,  rather,  remain  in  existence, 
just  as  if  t^e  body  had  not  died.  If,  however,  he  is  killed  in  battle, 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  constantly  feeding  his  spirit ;  the 
head  of  one  of  the  tribe  or  race  who  killed  him  ia  sufficient.  If  the 
slayer  is  a  white  man,  the  angry  spirit  can  be  laid  by  a  large  pay- 
ment of  goods  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  this  constantly 
happens.  Dreams  are,  to  them,  voices  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
telling  them  what  to  do,  for  whom  to  work,  from  whom  to  steal,  and 
what  to  plunder.  White  men  are  always  attended  by  a  familiar 
spirit,  which  is  blamed  for  any  mischief  that  befalls  the  natives  in  a 
locality  wlierc  a  white  man  happens  to  be.  If  Uio  white  man  is  a 
friend  of  theirs,  they  merely  demand  compensation,  which  he  will  pay, 
says  Hr.  Bomilly,  if  he  is  a  wise  man;  if  he  is  unfriendly  to  them,  the 
unfortnnate  white  man  may  prepare  for  the  worsts  His  attendant 
spirit  will  not  help  him,  for  it  flies  at  the  sound  of  a  gun.  On  ihe  death 
of  a  relative  there  is  a  great  dramming  and  burning  of  torches  to  send 
the  spirit  safely  and  pleasantly  on  its  travels.  In  some  parta  of  the 
country  certain  trees  have  spirits,  and  on  feast-days  a  portion  of  the 
food  is  set  apart  for  these  spirits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  their 
spirits  arc  malignant,  and  these  have  to  be  overcome  by  force  of  arms, 
by  blessings,  or  by  cursings.  They  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  a  bene- 
ficent spirit,  bat  regard  them  all  as  resembling  Papuans  generally— 
that  is,  vindictive,  cruel,  and  revengefoL  Consequently,  these  spirits 
are  much  feared;  though  they  cannot  he  seen,  yet  they  constantly  use 
arrows  and  spears  when  they  are  vexed.  The  great  opposer  of  spirits 
is  lire,  and  hence,  ou  every  possible  occasion,  bonfires  and  torches  are 
employed.   Strange  to  say,  though  &-e  is  thus  all-powerful  with  them, 
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they  have  no  god  or  spirit  of  the  fire.    In  this  they  are  at  least 
true  to  their  belief,  for  no  spirit  can  be,  with  them,  beneficent.  Sor- 
cerers  are  implicitly  beliered  in,  and  they  generslly  do  a  good  trade 
in  the  sale  of  charms,  which  are  made,  not  on  any  fixed  priudple,  bat 
according  to  the  freaks  of  fancy  of  the  sorcerer  or  the  purchaser. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  bit  of  bark,  sometimes  a  crab's  claw  worked  in  the 
most  fantastic  way.     These  are  idotectora  against  all  injuries  or 
accidenta  that  may  happen  to  a  man.    A  sailor  will  wear  one  as  a 
protection  against  shipwreck,  another  charm  saves  its  wearer  i'rum 
wonnds  in  battle,  another  from  disease,  and  so  on.   Besides  being  a 
sorcerer,  that  personage  is  also  a  physician  and  snigeon,  and  nsnally 
the  astrologer  and  weather  prophet  of  his  district*   It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  is  skilled  in  these  professions.  An  onTarying  mode  of 
treatment  of  a  patient  who  is  suffering  pain  from  any  canse  whate?er 
is  to  make  a  long,  and  sometimes  a  deep,  incision  over  the  abdomen. 
As  may  be  luiagau'd,  this  is  not  a  very  safe  remedy.    In  one  iu- 
Kiancft  Mr.  Romilly  mentions,  a  w  niun,  who  was  suffering  seveiely 
from  several  spear-wounds,  was  thus  treated  by  the  native  sorcerer, 
who,  in  pursuit  of  his  profession  of  surgeon,  inflicted  by  far  the  most 
BCTere  wound  the  poor  woman  receiTed,  thus  destroying  the  chance  of 
life  which  she  had  before  he  attended  her.    Many  of  the  tribes 
are^  through  tile  influence  of  the  missionaries,  shaking  off  these 
si4>cr8titions.      But  OTsn  these  people,'*  says  Mr.  Romilly,  « the 
most  civilised  in  Kew  Guinea,  and  many  of  them  professed  Chris* 
tian.>;,  in  times  of   great  excitement   revert  to  their  old  habits. 
This  was  shown  during  the  autmim  of  1880.    At  that  time  a  severe 
epidemic  raged  along  the  south  coast.    The  people  were  dying-  hy 
hundreds  of  pneumonia,  md  were  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
The  usual  remedies  for  driving  away  spirits  at  night  were  tried^ 
remedies  which  had  been  in  disuse  for  years;  torches  wera  bnmt| 
horns  were  blown,  and  the  hereditary  sorcerers  sat  up  all  night 
cursing;  but  still  the  people  died.   Then  it  was  decided  that  the 
land  spirits  were  working  this  harm,  and  the  whole  population  moved 
their  canoes  out  in  the  bay  and  slept  in  them  at  night ;  but  still  the 
people  died.    Then  they  returned  to  their  Village,  and  tired  arrows 
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at  every  monng  object  they  saw.  .  •  .  In  oootse  of  time  the  epidemic 
wore  itaelf  out;  but  wbile  it  lasted  the  ciTilised  Motuans  weie  as 
superstitioua  as  any  of  their  neighbours  could  have  been." 

A.  Gbakob&  Hott. 
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Bibliotcca  (Idle  Tratiiziuni  Popolari  Siciliane  per  Guiseppe  Pitre, 
Palermo,  Pcdoue  Lauriel  <ii  Carlo  Clauseo.  1889.  Vols. 
XIV.— XVIL 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  work  of  a 
master-haad — the  work  of  a  scholar  who  has  been  long  and  often 
tried  and  neyer  found  wanting  to  hie  subject,  a  work  which  we  feel  we 
can  take  up  with  confidence  to  learn  from  it.  At  the  present  day  we 
are  smothered  in  manuals  of  instruction  which  for  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings pretend  to  put  us  in  possession  of  information  on  every  subject, 
sufficient  like  the  letter  P  lo  make  an  ass  pass,  but  which  yet  do  little 
but  ham]  on  from  gcnerat  ioii  to  gent  rulioa  ;i  crowd  of  vulgar  errors 
long  ago  f  xplodcJ  nnion.L;  tlic  "  upper  ten  "  of  scliolarship.  Honco 
we  have  nowadays  to  nppioach  almost  every  book  that  comes  out, 
with  a  winnow  in  our  hands.* 

Dr.  Pitro's  works  are  the  outcome  of  both  love  and  knowledge  of 
hia  subject,  and  the  present  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  four 

*  This  weak  point  in  onr  Wf^xsm,  of  instruction  has  lately  hccn  shown  up  in 

the  rolamus  of  onr  contempontiy,  KeUi  and  Quericg,  7,  ti*  filO,  "  Horn  Popular 

Information  is  acqaired." 
« 
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TolmneB  (xiT.-zvii.)  of  his  great  oompiUtton  of  the  Folldoro  of  Sicily — 
a  couipilation  bo  painstaking  that  one  of  flie  first  folklorists  has 
pronoQficed  that  no  other  country  possesses  anything  to  he  compsted 

witli  it  for  complctoness. 

At  first  blusli  a  superficial  observer  might  be  inclined  to  remark, 
"  This  is  very  iurtunate  for  Sicily,  but  this  remote  province  has  but 
small  interest  for  us."  But  really  our  interest — the  interest  oi  all 
stadents  of  this  interesting  sdenoe — ^in  the  Folklore  of  Sicily  is  enor- 
mous. The  important  position  of  Sicily  m  the  chain  of  oommnnication 
with  the  East  is  ohTioua  when  once  pointed  out,^  And  secondly,  in 
Sicily  np  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Pitrft  began  colleeting,  the  ideas  of  the 
people  remained  less  interfered  with  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe; 
traditions  uhicli  have  to  be  searched  out  with  infinite  pains  from  faded 
memories  impericct  at  l>cst,  elsewhere,  were  here  living  and  rampant  as 
fresh  as  when  first  stereotyped  at  vari<»us  ages  of  the  past.  Dr.  Pitro 
stepped  in  just  at  the  right  moment  to  phonograph|  as  we  may  say, 
these  ancient  Toices  in  their  full  Tigonr. 

By  reference  to  these,  which  we  may  thus  almost  call  original  Ter- 
sions,  the  student  may  check  and  comptrol  many  a  rambling  and  mixed- 
up  one,  may  trace  a  connecting  link  for  many  not  well  undentood, 
and  dearup  many  a  puzzle  and  many  a  dispute. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  these  four  new  volumes,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  contents  of  the  preceding  fourteen.  They  are: — 1 — 2, 
Canti  popolari  (Folksongs  f)  ;  5 — 7,  Fiahe  e  Legyende  {Fiabe  includes 
what  we  cull Popular  Tales  "  and  '* Fairy  Stories); "  8 — lOfProverbi; 
11,  SpeUaooU  e  fests;  12,  Qimchi  fandulieschi ;  Id,  Stuel;  sulla 
poesia  popolan> 

The  four  new  volumes,  14 — ^17,  present  us  with  a  general  collection 
of  customs,  usages,  sayings  and  superstitions.  And  no  better  view 
of  the  Tast  unportance  and  interest  of  the  contents  can  be  oonveyed 
than  by  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  bare  oudme  of  the  oon- 

*  As  it  has  lieen  lately  in  FOJUonft  ^/tofy»by  R  H.  Busk.  SonaeuKhein, 

pp.  25  and  46. 

f  Considerable  c:^traetB  from  the  admirable  treatise  on  Folknongs  as  well  m 
some  specimcuA  of  the  songs  are  giren  in  the  work  named  in  the  last  note. 

Vol.  7.— Pabt  4.  2  e 
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tenta*  It  inU  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  thie  part  of  the  work  is 
eflseniially  xatM  to  qb  in  two  ways:  (1)  in  mteresting  as  in  the  locel 
form  of  essentiallj  Italian  eastome;  and  (2)  affording  the  oomparieon, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  hcGn  made,  with  the  sayings  and  snper- 
ttitions  of  all  other  countries. 

The  1st  volume  (xivth  of  the  series),  117  pages,  arc  devoted  to 
the  GanuYal  past  and  present,  onder  which  head  many  g:;rrcs,  aa 
for  example  the  giuoeo  delC  oca,  come  in  for  desoriptton.  I^. 
111  giTe  some  important  qnasi-historioal  notes  as  to  the  obserranoe  of 
a  Hid-Lent  festiTal,  JUejuO'^uarmma,  differing  in  form  hot  agreeing 
in  principle  with  the  obserrance  farther  north,  thoogh  in  Borne  it  is 
00  altogether  nnlcnown  that  some  attempts  of  late  years  to  introdnoe 
it  called  forth  the  indignant  ire  of  the  "  clerical  *'  papers. 

The  next  246  pages  give  a  most  important  account  of  a  variety  of 
old  romances  of  chivalry  that  find  place  in  the  rcjiertory  of  the 
marionette  and  other  popular  theatres,  in  the  effosions  of  the  Can- 
tastorigf  in  the  ballads  and  poems  of  the  people. 

Most  amusing  are  the  snoceeding  100  pages,  narrating  all  about 
the  street  cries;  succeeded  by  forty  which  tell  us  what  a  poetical 
people  thinhs  it  hears  in  the  Toice  of  bell  and  dram^bnt  the  drum 
that  celebrates  the  local  festiTal,  not  the  drum  of  the  military. 

The  Tolume  closes  with  some  sailors'  songs  and  usages,  indnding 
the  practice  of  tatooing. 

Vohinio  2  (xv.)  is  entirely  devoted  to  loeal  customs  :  pp.  3 — 112, 
wedding  customs  ;  113 — 200  to  customs  connected  with  births  and 
baptisms;  201—254  to  death  and  burial.  Then  follow  twenty-five 
pages  about  the  **  gossip  "  comparatieo,  including  the  sensational  tra- 
dition of  Capo  Feto,  which  shows  the  sanctity  with  which  this  qnasi- 
relationship  is  gnarded. 

Highly  important  is  the  sncceeding  chapter  on  la  Mq/h  e  Vtmnih* 
The  latter,  a  word  which  will  hardly  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  is  here 
fully  truCL'd  out  and  explained  in  all  its  inherent  heroism  and  all  its 
mischievous  consequences.  No  less  rh:iracteristic  of  the  Sicilian  people 
is  the  concluding  chajiter  on  the  meaningfulne.ss  of  the  gestures  with 
which  their  e?eiy  word  is  accompanied,  on  nicknames  and  familiar 
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oatliH  and  foniw  of  salutation.  The  art  of  gestioolatiiig  seems  to 
improTe  as  we  go  further  south.  I  hare  heard  it  asserted  by  one  who 
knew  them  well  that  he  conid  toll  from  his  window  what  any  two 

Neapolitans  in  the  Piazza  below  were  talking  about  from  the  gestures 
which  mingled  themselyes  with  their  conversation;  but  the  Sicilians 
possess  the  art  in  a  mnch  more  artistic  form,  for  they  can  convey  their 
meaning  to  each  other  withont  any  accompaniment  of  words,  so  that 
no  one  present  who  was  not  closely  on  the  watch  would  deteot  that 
any  oommnnication  at  all  was  going  on.  The  histoiy  of  the  cnstom 
and  Tarions  theoriea  oonosmmg  it  are  oarefolly  analysed,  and  nnmbera 
of  the  moet  frequently  adopted  gestarea  minntely  explained. 

Vol.  8  (xvi.)  is  filled  with  popular  ideas  of  Tarions  matters  dassed 
nnder  the  heading  of  the  corresponding  sciences :  Astronomy;  Meteoro* 
logy,  including  weather  prognostics  ;  Agriculture,  inclmling  supersti- 
tions about  the  times  for  sowing  and  planting,  blessing  the  lields, 
harvest,  vintage,  and  olive-reaping  customs,  &c. ;  Botuiiy,  including 
*^  the  language  of  flowers  ; "  Zoology,  under  which  at  page  855 
we  are  a  little  disappointed  not  to  find  more  particniar  mention 
of  the  tarantula.  On  the  other  hand,  pp.  490—510,  we  find  some- 
thing new  to  England  abont  silkworm  cnltare  (iacAtct(/f»ro)  and 
tunny-fislung. 

The  most  fascinating  volome  of  the  series  is  the  last.   It  divides  in 

five  sections.  1.  Essert  soprannaturali.  This  contains  some  remark- 
able ideas  concerning  what  may  be  called  the  transmigration  of  the 
souls  of  those  who  die  a  violent  death,  or,  as  it  is  licrc  more  dchnitely 
put,  which  are  thought  to  be  imprisoned  in  such  creatures  as  lizards 
and  bats,  with  the  faculty  of  appearing  in  their  own  forms  on  certain 
OGcasionB.  At  page  26  there  is  mention  of  a  cnrions  idea  that  obtains 
in  some  parts,  that  the  vemaaning  portion  of  the  term  of  a  man*s 
natnrsl  length  of  life  (oiiginally  assigned  to  him  when  he  was  bom) 
ent  short  by  execution  or  act  of  violenoe  is  spent  in  agonising  wan- 
derings, and  that  to  curtail  his  miseries  snch  an  one  is  always  on  the 
look  out  to  enter  into  possession  of  some  one  else's  body.  The  souls 
of  those  who  wrong  the  poor  wander  similarly  until  restitution  has 
been  made.    Priests  who  have  taken  money  lor  masses  and  have  not 
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said  them,  wander  till,  in  some  mined  altar  of  an  abandoned  sancttmry 
irith  black  caudle  and  Missal  topsy-turvy,  they  liave  fnlfiHed  tbeir 
obligfttion.  Those  who  have  pervnrsely  neglected  tlie  j)recept  of  days 
of  obligation  wander  till  tlioy  have  found  moans  of  liearini^  the  weird 
masses  so  said.  If  any  living  person  should  chance  to  be  there,  and 
docs  not  instantly  cross  himaelf  and  fly  the  first  time  the  phantom 
priest  at  the  Domnua  w^cum  tnms  his  fleehlefis,  rat-deronrod  &eOt 
he  will  die  on  the  spot. 

Chiaramonte  supplies  atonehing  and  poetical  superstition  concerning 
the  sonls  of  nnbaptised  children.  Mary  sends  an  angel  from  heaven 
one  day  every  week  to  play  with  them;  when  he  goes  away  be  takes 
with  him  in  a  golden  chalice  all  the  tears  which  these  little  innocents 
have  shed  all  through  the  week,  uud  pours  them  into  the  sea,  where 
they  become  pearls.  Page  31  details  the  various  kiuds  of  wandering 
spirits,  and  enumerates  the  celebrated  one?;.  These  are  Simon  Magus 
and  Judas,  who  appear  as  spirits ;  the  Wandering  Jew,  Malchus,  and 
Pilate,  in  human  form.  Page  34  gives  curious  narratives  of  ghosts 
which  take  the  foim  of  wine  or  oil  skins,  chairs,  sticks,  and  all  manner 
of  utensils.  One  night  late  a  man  found  what  appeared  to  ho  a 
leathern  bottle  of  oil  in  the  street ;  he  naturally  loaded  it  on  to  his 
hack,  but  there  was  a  ghost  inside  who  presently  whispered  in  his  ear, 
**  Posami  chiauu  1 "  (let  me  down  gently !)  Far  from  complying,  the 
man  flung-  it  down  on  the  stones  in  a  fury  of  haste,  and  made  oflf  at 
the  top  of  liis  sj)eed.    Storicb  of  haunted  lionses  seeui  to  abound. 

Chapter  3  of  this  section  treats  of  possessed  persons.  In  Sicily 
people  are  thought  not  only  to  be  po?scsscd  by  malign  spirits,  but  by 
the  souls  of  those  who  cannot  find  rest.  Those  who  give  ear  to  the 
tradition  are  in  continual  fear  of  some  spirit  or  other  entering  Ihem 
by  their  open  mouth,  and  are  always  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on 
their  lips  and  using  other  incantations.  Mi  nni  ingghiai  centu  mlia 
(I  have  swallowed  a  hundred  thousand  spirits)  has  become  a  proverb 
to  express  a  condition  of  terror.  Sturios  are  given,  paire  43,  of  a  work- 
man so  strong  that  no  one  could  overcome  bini  because  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  Moses  ;  another  by  the  si>irit  of  (  harleraagnc  ; 
of  a  woman  who  was  possessed  by  the  spirits  of  Enoch  and  Elias, 
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whose  conTcrsfttion  between  thesuelves  as  it  issaed  from  heit  month 
contained  the  strangest  and  most  inconclusive  propositions. 

Chnpter  4  tells  of  auotlier  curious  Sicilian  ibrni  of  snperstition,  namely, 
wor/i,  litern!l?,"  the  (load,"  but,  in  fact,  "  the  kind  dead,"'  spirits  of  rela- 
tions who  come  out  of  their  tombs  to  bring  presents  to  the  children  of  the 
family  of  whatever  toys,  &c.,  their  little  hearts  most  desire.  At  Aci, 
a  local  prororb,  much  in  use  (  Vem  nU  pairit — Appressu^Is  my  fiather 
eoming  ? — Bj-and-by),  where  an  expected  friend  makes  himself  long 
waited  forj  has  its  origin  in  the  story  of  a  Uttte  orphan  boy,  who  in 
his  anxiety  to  see  his  dead  father  once  again,  went  ont  in  the  night 
where  the  kind  spirits  walk,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  tm^fied  beating  of 
his  little  heart,  asked  of  every  one  of  tlie  number  of  them  he  met, 
V^vt  me  patn'f  and  each  one  answered,  Appressu .'  As  lie  had  the 
courage  to  hold  out  to  the  end  he  finally  had  the  consolation  of  seeing 
his  father  and  having  from  him  caresses  and  sweetmeats. 

Chapter  5  contains  Tarions  traditions  abont  the  devil  and  his  satel- 
lites,  demons  and  sprites.  Some  are  amnsing,  bnt  do  not  diflFer  in 
many  instances  from  the  ordinaiy  type  of  the  devils  of  Folklora  in 
other  Countries.  The  chapter  contains  also  stories  of  compacts  with 
the  Evil  One,  proverbs  abont  him,  legends  of  his  wiles  and  arts. 

Chapter  C  in  natural  se<iuence  arrives  at  recounting  all  that  relates 
to  witchrraft,  which,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  seems  loss  virulent  in  its 
operations  than  in  countries  further  north,  and  chiefly  occupies  itself 
with  the  preparation  of  love-potions.  At  page  117  we  meet  in  Sicilian 
dialect,  under  the  apeUiqg  Ctoma,  with  a  wofd  identical  in  sound  and 
meaning  with  our  Eugltsh  "charm,"  in  the  sense  of  a  spell.** 

The  next  five  chapters  deal  with  fairies,  sirens,  giants,  dwarfs. 
Among  the  most  localised  of  these  fantastic  beings  must  be  spedfied 
the  Mercanti,  guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  and  whidi  appear,  more 
often  than  in  human  form,  m  that  ul"  aiiiuials,  fruit,  and  llowcrs. 
Also  Guritedda,  guardians  of  minerals,  exact  counterparts  of  the  Norks 
of  Tirol.* 

Chapter  12  gives  the  Sicilian  ideas  of  fate  and  fortune  in  their 
various  peisonifications. 

•  Bosk's  IIoHxclutld  Stories  frmn  thi  Land  of  JJofir,  pp.  13—73.  Griffith 
and  Fwrran. 
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Chapter  is  devoted  to  a  local  belief  of  some  importance,  viz.  in 
tilt'  CirauU,  people,  win*  from  being  born  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Paul 
are  believed  to  inherit  liis  power  over  reptiles,  manifested  at  Melita. 
From  this  basis  has  jrrown  up  a  mass  of  credulity  ia  tke  alleged  powers 
of  the  CirauU  in  healing  all  sorts  of  disorders,  prognosticating,  &c. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  ooincidenoe  that  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  bom  on  the  Conyersion  of  St.  Paul/*  has  through  life 
been  oonadous  of  being  subject  to  a  leaser  feeh'ng  of  repulsion  for 
reptiles  than  is  very  commonly  exhibited,  and  this  fi^om  of  old,  long 
before  Ijeariiig  of  the  Ciranli.  Dr.  Pitre  goes  w:lli  great  care  into 
the  history,  locality,  and  various  manifestations  of  this  fancy,  and 
traces  its  connection  with  its  congeners  in  earlier  mythologies. 

Very  interesting  will  be  found  the  last  short  chapter  (14th)  of  this 
section  on  the  Lupo  manmro. 

The  second  section  is  headed  "Lucky  and  unlucky  persons  and 
things."   Chapter  1  relates  to  the  ieitaitura  and  the   evil  eye."  The 
various  modes  of  evil  which  reault  from  coming  under  a  glance  of  a 
iettatore  are  given  in  great  detail.   The  iettatorti  so  fatal  to  others^ 
seldom  bodes  evil  to  himself.    An  instance  came  under  Dr.  Pitrb*s 
notice,  however,  of  a  ietttitorc  as  lately  as  the  year  18s3,  whose  death 
was  popularly  aserilwl  to  tii.s  ha\  iiig  had  the  ill-luck  to  look  at  him- 
self in  a  largo  glass  in  a  shop  window  as  lie  was  walking  along  the 
Gorso  Garibaldi  in  Messina.    Counter-spells  of  course  abound,  and 
some  unquotable  ones  are  given  at  pp.  239,  244«246»  and  253.  Among 
cniioflities  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times  and  seasons,  August  like  May 
marrisges  (pp*  258  and  257)  are  sure  to  end  badly.   Ghildnm  bom 
on  Monday  grow  up  robust   To  pay  money  on  a  Monday  ia  Teiy 
unlucky ;  on  the  oontraiy,  money  received  on  a  Monday  is  sure  to 
turn  out  lucky.    One  can  conceive  the  clashing  of  the  two  cross 
interests  thus  cr(\atcd,  leading  to  some  keen  contests  between  debtor 
and  creditor  !  Tuesday,  as  lu  otiier  parts  of  Italy,  is  equally  unlucky,  for 
starting  on  a  journey  or  on  married  life.    An  old  woman  told  Dr. 
Pitre  that  this  is  becanse  Jadas  was  born  on  a  Tuesday.    The  variety 
of  things  that  must  not  be  done  on  a  Friday,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  neglecting  the  warning,  demand  for  it  a  whole  chapter.   While  so 
many  events  are  nnlncky  on  Friday,  to  be  bom  on  Friday  is  the 
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liciglit  of  luck;  such  an  one  is  ]>roof  against  every  kind  of  ill4ack  and 
malice.  Dr.  Pitre  once  overheard  two  women  quarrelling  violontly  ; 
the  one  in  the  height  of  passion  threat»*iR'([  to  turn  some  act  of  hlack 
art  against  her  son,  but  the  other  snapped  her  fingers,  quite  oonfidaat 
it  was  all  in  vain,  exclaiming,  Me  J^ghiu  e  vinmrinu  (my  son  la  a 
Venerinozstk  Friday-boro).  Page  271  tells  of  celebrated  men  who  have 
attached  as  mneh  iaitli  to  the  iU^lnek  of  Friday  as  the  most  ignonmt 
Sicilian  peasant.  Bossiniy  who  made  no  secret  of  his  scepticism,  yet 
bowed  to  this  snperetttion,  and  ft  so  befell  that  he  died  on  a  Friday, 
the  1 3th  of  the  month.  The  philosopliy  of  the  double  signification 
of  Friday — bringing  ideas  of  the  influence  of  Venus,  as  of  that  of  Freia 
in  northern  countries,  and  the  later  belief  in  that  of  the  Crucifixion-— 
has  been  already  treated  at  length  in  a  separate  work  by  the  present 
author,  II  Venerdi  nelle  tradmom  popolarif  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  Rnss  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Lucl^  and  unluchjnvmbers  are  treated  in  chapter  4.  The  objection 
to  sit  down  thirteen  to  dinner  exists  just  as  among  ourselves,  and  for 
the  same  reason  ;  but  a  general  dread  of  tlie  number  seventeen,  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  people  will  not  date  a  letter  if  they  have  to  write 
one  on  the  seventeenth  of  a  month,  is  not  accounted  fur  in  any  way. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  dreams  follow  in  chapter  5.  In  the  long  list  of 
such  here  given  I  only  recognise  two  as  common  among  ourselves : 
one  18  that  dreaming  of  a  tooth  dropping  out  portends  the  death  of  a 
friend  (it  might  be  asked  in  these  days  whether  the  fall  of  a  false 
tooth  intimates  the  loss  of  a  false  friend  f);  and  the  second,  the  fall  of 
a  tree  dreamt  of  shows  that  the  head  of  the  family  is  going  to  die. 
Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  dreams,  the  choice  of  number  being 
greatly  influenced  by  il reams,  comes  the  lottery ,  forming  chapter  G. 
From  statistics  supplied  at  pp.  285-286,  it  appears  that  the  passion  for 
the  lottery  finds  far  greater  favour  in  Naples  and  Sicily  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  In  these  the  number  of  tickets  sold  yearly 
amount  to  fourteen  for  every  unit  of  the  population.  In  Tuscany 
and  Rome  the  proportion  is  just  half  tins ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Papal 
State  only  one  and  a^half  a  year  for  evet;^  unit  of  the  population.  In 
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tho  Veneto  twelve ;  in  Lombanly,  Modena,  Liguria,  sometliiny  over 
four.  Very  interesting  and  abundant  details  are  given  of  tho  way  in 
which  this  fascination  works  ;  of  the  prorerbs  (the  piccolo  vanqehj  —  the 
lessor  gospel,  as  the  people  call  them)  which  regulate  its  iutiucuce  ;  of 
the  faith  attached  to  ihapoUicchi,  as  those  who  sententiously  profeaa 
to  gire  out  lucky  numbera  are  oaU«d  ;  of  tho  idea  that  lacky  Bombera 
nay  be  leamt  by  praying  to  the  booIs  of  the  execnted  ;  of  the  Tarions 
saanU  who  are  applied  to  by  different  claaees  of  persons.  St.  Joseph 
on  the  whole  is  the  most  likely  to  give  good  help,  becaose  he  was  the 
foster-father  of  Providence ;  of  tho  complicated  code  for  which  every 
article  of  common  n<5G  and  every  event  of  life  has  a  niuiiber  attached 
to  it,  which  if  only  put  into  proper  combination  are  sure  to  Vmy  fortune. 
It  is  in  this  question  of  combination  that  lies  the  real  intero-t  and  at 
the  same  time  the  safeguard  of  the  game.  The  adept  never  loses  faith 
in  the  predicted  numbers ;  if  tliey  don't  come  out  he  lays  all  tlie  blame 
on  his  own  want  of  skill  in  combining  them.  It  is  a  contest  which  he 
always  has  the  heart  to  renew  with  fresh  aest  after  each  failure,  the 
more  sure  that  the  next  time  he  will  be  nearer  the  right—he  never 
despairs,  nerer  sniddes. 

The  "  Smorfia,"  tho  books  of  omens,  the  cabalists,  the  songwriters 
and  jMH-ts  devoted  to  the  game  all  find  mention.  Chap.  vii.  contains 
the  superstitious  fancier  concerning  travelling,  cliaj).  viii.  liousc- 
remoYCSy  ix.  beds,  x.  the  hair  and  its  care,  xi.  brooms  and  sweeping, 
xii.  washingi  xiii.  bread,  xiv.  cooking  and  feeding.  Treasure-stories 
oocnpy  the  next  sections,  consisting  of  sixty  pages^  and  the  remaining 
sixty-five  are  filled  with  nnrseiy  beliefs  and  prayers,  and  misoellaneons 
snperstitionB. 

Not  the  least  yalaable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  polyglot  bibli- 
ography of  each  subject  treated,  wliich  appears  at  tlic  end  of  tho 
respective  sections. 

Tho  contents  of  these  volumes  would  almost  seem  to  exhaust  the 
researches  of  the  Folklorist,  but  Dr.  Pitro  is  indefatigable,  and  among 
the  volnmes  of  the  future  one  of  special  interest  is  promised,  viz.  that 
on  Folk-medicine,  which,  as  Dr.  Pitrd  is  in  practice  as  a  physician,  he 
is  specially  fitted  to  undertake. 
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HE  following  is  a  List  of  Books  irUoli  tbe  Society  is 
^iesirons  of  liaving  tabulated  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
1  ames  of  tliose  who  liuvc  uiulertnkun  to  do  ceitain 
volumes  are  set  opposite  the  titles  of  tlie  books  in  iho 
column  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  remaining  volumes,  where  there 
is  no  name  of  a  tabulator  inserted  in  the  column,  require  volanteerSi 
and  any  one  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  work  is  requested  to  commimi- 
cate  to  the  Director  the  name  of  the  Tolnme  or  volmnes  chosen. 


Cmmtej. 


EUROPE. 
Aittiiria 


Britain  and 
Ireland 


Vernaleken's  **In  the  Load  of  MarvelSr" 

Folktales  from  AoBtna  and  Bohemia. 
1884.   (60  tales.) 
OMnpbell'B  '*Popn1ar  Tales  of  the  West 

IIi<,'hland8/'  18G0.18(;2     (SO  t.ilos.) 
Chambers*  Topalar  libyinc«  of  Scotland," 

1841.  (pp.  48-108.) 
Folklore  Society's  publications:'  chiefly 

liecord  "  and  Jourual." 
Gnest'a  "  Mabinogion."    1 877. 
IlalliweH's    Nursery  Rhymes  ami  Nnr<cry 

Tttlca  of  Old  EnKland."    (pp.  14G-204.) 
Hunt's  "  I'opular  Romances  of  the  West  of 

England." 

Croker's  "  Fairy  Ix^gcnda  of  Ireland." 

1825.1826.    (38  tales.) 
Joyce's  "  Old  Celtic  Romances  "  1879. 
Kennedy's  '*  I^egcndary  Fictions  of  the 

Irish  Colts."    18GG.   (10  tales.) 
Kennedy's  "  Fireside  Stories  of  Ireland." 

1>70.    ('1  tnlc3.) 
Kttinedy  s  *•  Bardic  Stories  of  Ir^luud." 

1871.    (10  tales.) 
Wil<l(*s  "Ancient  T^gcnHs, Mystic  Charms, 

and  Superstitions  of  Ireland."    2  yola. 

1807. 


I  Tales 
completed. 


Mb.  Alvssd  Nutt. 


Mr,  OfiDisu. 


Mb.  U.  B.  Evaks. 

Mu.  .7.  .T.  FoSTKU. 
Mn.  H.  B.  Wu&AT- 

LEY. 


Mbb.  Gouxb. 
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Pjnland 
Otraumj 

Greece 

Haogary 

loelind 


Italjr 


Norway 


Portugal 

Ronmaoia 

liossion  and 
Slavonie 

Serbian 
Spain 


'*  Suomen  Kansan  sataj  a  ja  tarinoita»"  Tales 

and  Storit'S  o{  the  Finnish  pcnpl<»,  col- 
lected by  balmclaincn,  publibheU  hy  the 

FinniBli  Liteiary  Society. 
Grimm's     Household  Tales,"  translated 

by  Mrs.  Maiigaret  Hunt.  2  toIs.  1884. 

(200  tales.) 
Lauder's  "  Lccrcnd'^  anil  Talcs   of  the 

I  Ian  Mountains."    ISSl.   (7i  tales.) 
Geldaifs  « Folklore  of  Modem  Greece.** 

1884.    (no  tales.) 
Jonra  aud  Kropfs  '*  Magyar  Folktales." 

FolMor«  Society,  1889.  (63  tales.) 
Arna.snii's  "  Icelaiulic  T^^gends,"  translated 

by  rowcU  and  Magnusson.    2  vols. 

18e4.186e. 

Symington's  "  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Faroe  and  Iceland^**  1862.  (Folktales 
in  Appendix.) 

Busk's '  FolkkNte  of  Borne.*'  1874.  (137 
tales.) 

Busk's    Ilonschold  Tales  from  the  Lund 

ofHofer."  (Tirol.)  1871.  (22  talcs.) 
Crane's  "Italian  Popular  Tales."  1885. 

(109  talcs.) 
«' Tuscan  Paiiy  Talcs."   n.  d.  (10  talcs.) 

Gc.Hta  Komanornm."  1877.  (ISl  tules.) 
Dasent*.s  '*  I'opnlur  Tales  from  the  Norse.*' 

188,s  caitioii.    (.j9  tales.) 
Dnsem's  •  r»les  irom  the  Fjeld."  1874. 

(51  tales.) 

Thorpe's  <*  Northern  Mythology."  Vols.  2, 

Thorpe's  "Yule-Tido  Stories."  Bohn's 

edition.  (74  tales.) 
"rortu^seFolktales.**  F.i:..S.1882.  (80 

tales.) 

"RotRnanian  Fairy  Tales  and  Legends.** 

1R81.   (11  tales.) 
Kalston's    Bossian  Folktales."  1873.  (51 
tales.) 

NMtkc's    Slaronic  Faiiy  Tales.*'  1874. 

(40  tales.) 

Denton's  "  Serbian  Folklore."  1874.  (2H 
tales.) 

Busk's  "  Patraflas,  or  Spanish  Stories." 

1870.    (51  tales.) 
Middlcmore's  "  Spanish  Legendary  Tales.** 

isH.'i.  f:n)  talcs.) 
Moutciru!,  "Tales  and  Popular  Legends 

of  the  Bastjues."    1887.    (13  tales.) 
Wentworth  Webster's    Basque  Legends." 

1877.   (45  tales.) 


IIOM.  Jno.  Abeb- 
CBOMBT. 


Ml8BB0AI.rBC0X. 

Edwaxd  T.  Bill. 
Mbs.  Gommb. 


Mb.  Edwabd 

Clrf>DD. 


Misa  Babglay. 


Miss  Barclay. 
Mb.  G.  L.  Apfbbbov. 


Mb.  Edward 
(Tlodd. 


Talcs 
completed* 


18 


6 


MuoB  S.  Clbm  but 

SOUTHAM. 


Edwabd  T.  Bbll. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cbombie. 
Mb.  J.  W.Cbombib. 
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ASIA. 
Arabia  (?) 
China 

India 


Japan 

Mongolia 
Penia 


Tibet 


Barton's  (Lady)    Axabian  Nighta."  6 

vols. 

Deny'8*'FoUdoi«  of  China.**  1876.  Chap- 
ters xii.  and  xiii. 

Giles's  "  Strange  Storios  from  a  Chinese 
Stu.lio."    2  Tols.    1880.    (  tales.) 

"  Bidpai,"  Fables  of.  (£d.  Jaooba.)  (39 
tales.) 

Davids'e  «  Baddbist  Birth  Stories.*'  Vol  i. 

1880.    (10  t.'ilcs.) 
Dr.  Morris's  translation  of  •*  Jatakas,"  in 

Folklore  JonrDal.    Vols.  iii.  iv. 
Day's  "  Folktales  of  Bengal."   1883.  (22 

tales.) 

Fnne's    Old  Deoean  Days.'*  1870.  (24 

tales  > 

"  Uitopadc^sa/'  translated  bj  Johnson. 
1867. 

Sastri's    FolUoie  in  Southern  India." 

1884-1886. 

Sastri's  «Dniv!d{an  Nighti'  Kntertain* 

menta."  ISSf;. 
Stokes's ''Indian  Fairy  Tales."  1880.  (30 
tales.) 

"  Stream  of  Storv'."  (Katha-surit-Sagara.) 
Temple's     Legends   of    the  Fanjib." 

1883. 

Temple's    Wide-Awahe  Stories."  1884. 

(47  tales.) 

(Captain  Ttuiple  lias  supplied  tabula- 
tions of  these:  vid.  pp.  348-385.) 
Thomh  ill's    Indian  Faity  Tales."  1888. 
(26  tales.) 

Chamberlain's  «  Aino  Folk  Tales."  Folk- 
lore Society.    1888.   (43  tales.) 

Mitford's  •*  Tales  of  Old  Japan."  1874. 
(23  tsles.) 

Knowlos's  <'  Folktales  of  Kashmir."  1888. 
(64  tales.) 

Bosk's  "  Sages  from  the  Far  East*'  1878. 

(23  tales.) 

Clooston's  "Book  of  Sindibad."  1884. 

(84  tales.) 

Compuretti's  "Book  of  Rindiljail."  Folk- 
]oTe  Society.    1882.    (26  talcs.) 

Gibb's  "  History  of  the  Forty  Vesiri." 
1886.    (40  talcs.) 

Schiefner's  "  Tibetan  Talcs,"  translated  by 
Kalston.   1882.   (50  tales.) 


} 


RST.  Bb.  Mobbib. 

Miss  Mexdham. 
MlS8  Lahksb. 
lfB.G.  Ii.  APPBBBOSr. 


MlB8  LABNBB. 


MlBB  MEKDUAM. 


B.  F.  &  St.  Johv. 


I 


Tiil.-^ 
completed. 
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Coniitrx, 

Titla. 

Tnbnktor. 

Tales 
completed. 

AUSTRALIA, 

STO. 

Awferalia 

New  Zealand 

PoljBeiU 
AFRICA. 

Broiig:1i  Smjth'k  **  Aboriginei  of  Victoria." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  423-fR3. 
Shortland's  "  Traditions  and  Superstitions 

of  the  New  Zealanden." 
White's "  Ancient  Hiatcny  of  the  Maori.*' 

Vola.  i.  ii. 

Grcj'a  "Polyseeiaii  MTthoIogy.**  1866. 

(2.'^  tales.) 

Qiira  "Mvtbs  and  Songa  of  the  South 
Fini6e/*  1876. 

AMERICA. 

Bleek's  "Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales." 

18G4.    (42  tales.) 
Callaway's    Zola  Nnnery  Tales.'*  1864. 

(49  tales.) 

**  South  Africa  Folkkve  Journal.*'  Vol.  L 

1879. 

Steerc's   "Swululi  Tales."     1873.  (18 
tales.) 

Tbeal's     Kaffir  Folklore."    1882.  (21 
tales.) 

MissKkt. 
Miss  Kbt. 
MB.G.  L.  Apfsbsok. 
MibbKst. 

Miss  Key. 

16 

4 

Brett's  *' Legends  of  British  Guiana." 
n.  d. 

Leland's  "  Algonquin  Legends.**  1884. 
(72  tales.) 

Rink's  "  Tales  and  Traditiona  of  the  Eski- 
mo." I87r>.  (1  no  talcs.) 

Dascnt's  "  Tales  from  the  Norse,"  pp.  425- 
448. 

"  Ananzi  Stories." 

(NOT£. — The  co-operation  of  the  American 
Folklore  Society  in  this  work,  so  far  aa 
bo'tks  on  Xorth  and  South  American 
Folklore  arc  concerned,  ia  invited,  and 
therefore  only  three  or  foor  repreeenta^ 
tire  collectiomi  are  cited  here.) 

J.  \V.  Sanborn. 

Ms.  GOHMB. 

1 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CUSTOMS^  &o. 

The  following  are  the  present  urrangeuicuts  for  this  work.  Further 
assistance  is  required  :  — 


Subjects  of  Analjsifl. 

Nftme  o£  Penon  AxiiUj^siiig. 

Animtl    and  bird 

snpcrslitions 
liiver  spirits  . 
Fire  superstitions  . 

Folk  medicine 

Di  ath   and  Burial 
custonw 

German  parallels  . 

1  Mr.  Gomme. 

The  Ber.  E.   P.   Larken,  Oatton  Tower, 

Ivci  irate. 

Bev.  W.  Gregor,  PiteligOi  Fraeorbargh, 
Aberdeenshire. 

U.  Lungen,  Cologne. 

CORBEGTIONS  IN  TABULATIONS,  pp.  1M7  (omitted  in 

Bevise). 

Pige  19,  line  1$,  after  « !.**  M  **  IzxriU  and  p." 
„    M  line  S5,/tfr  « I.  S98, 425  read  **  I.  IzxtIU.**  31, 86, 93, 227, 290, 894, 

398,  426,  465. 

„     „  line  3  from  bottom,  if/ti  r  "  Kukvnla  "  add  *'  Ttniie  V." 
Pago  20,  line  12,  after  "  79  "  add  "  ;  Itsld,  p.  5, '  I^ng  Saake '  and  notes." 

„    „  line  23,  for    Volsemga  "  read  "  Volsonga." 
Pttge  22,  line  8,  a/Ur    144 **  aid  "and  Corpus  PaeHoum  BoreaU,  i.  CO,  309, 
818,841. 

Ftge  24,  line  11  from  bottom,  after  «  4  "  «mM  *<  OP^,  t.  868." 

Page  27,  line  15,  after  "  p.  188  "  franffer  "  Bushy  Bride  "Jhm  line  16. 

„     .,   line  8  fniiii  bottom. /<»/•  "  Tarin?itii  "  read  "  Tarinoita.** 
Pago  31,  line  3,  aftt  r  •*  Folktalm  "  odd  ««p.  49.*' 

„     „  lino  4,  for  '*  fox  "  read  "  for." 
Page  37,  line  7  from  bottom,/«f  '*  Ageneie*  '*  read  '*  Agenaia.*' 
Page 38,  line  \,/ar  "Bands **  read  "Bancia." 

Pege  42,  last  line,  add  **  and  Zwi^eiaa't  Mdgaeine,  Julj  1889,  p.  881,  *  Peori* 

foo!.'  " 

Page  45,  lino  l.l  from  bottom,  after  '» note  "  ad^l  "  C.P.B.,  I  611." 

„    „  linu  lU    „         „    for  "  smelt "  read  "  snioU." 
Page  4C,  lines  5  muI  4  from  bottom, for  ^'Ilunc  15,  530  "  read  "  Bones  15,  60." 
Page  66,  Hue  9,  after    167  *'  add  **  898." 

„    „  line  8  from  bottom,  ay»er  «  807**         869, 607." 
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MOERIS  DANCE  AT  REVESBY. 

£From  a  MS.  versloa.   Edited  by  T.  Fairman  Ordish.J 

(HE  curioiis  piece,  which  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  is 

tlius  referred  to  by  Brand  :  ^  "  I  liave  before  me  a  copy 
of  a  drama  pliiyod  by  n  set  of  Plow  Lioys  or  Morris 
Dancers,  in  tlieir  ril>nnd  dresses,  with  swords,  on  October 

the  20th,  1779,  at  Kevesby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  P.R.S.  The  assumed  charac- 
ters of  the  piece  are  different  from  those  of  the  more  regular  morris, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  two  men  from  Kirtley,  withont  any 

particular  dresses,  who  sang  the  song  of  Landlord  and  Tenant." 
Beyond  noting  the  dramatis  juTSoncPf  and  quoting  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  tlio  Frvol's  opening  spt  ccli,  this  is  all  Brand  has  to  say.  lJut  in 
his  brief  notice  he  calls  attention  to  two  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
piece — ih9  nniuiial  names  of  the  characters  and  the  Fool's  reference  to 
Christmas — 

«  Still  we  an  all  bniTe  joTuI  hajn 
And  take  delight  in  Cbristmas  joys.** 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities.  If  the  piece  is  a  Chrisinius 
mnmming  play,  the  character  of  Father  Chriftraas  is  absent,  which  I 
cannot  find  to  be  the  cat^e  in  any  other  Christmas  mnmming.  The 
date,  again,  is  against  its  being  such  a  play  (it  was  performed  on  Oct. 
20),  as  is  also  the  presence  of  the  young  woman  character.  The  date 
of  the  performance,  the  character  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  song, 

•  Popvlar  Antiquities,  i.  673. 

Vol.  7.— Part  5.  2  i 
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ttnd  the  reference  to  seUing  geese  (p»  348),  seem  to  point  to  a  Hanrest 
Home  or  Michftelues  rejoicing  as  the  occasion.   Yet  the  allnsion  to 

Christmas  is  unequivocal,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pool  is 
iuMresscd  invariably  as  Old  Fathor."  The  following  referoncf,  which 
occurs  in  Wnllis*??  "  History  of  Northumberland,"  may  be  significant 
upon  the  Christmas  aspect  of  the  piece,  together  with  its  date  (Octol)er 
20):  **The  saltatio  armata  of  the  Roman  militia,  on  their  festival 
Armilastriiim,  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  October,  is  still  practised  by 
the  country  people  in  this  neighbonrhood  on  the  annnsl  festiTity  of 
Christmas,  the  Ynle-tide  of  the  Dmids.  Yoong  men  march  from 
Tillage  to  village  and  from  honse  to  house,  with  music  before  them, 
dressed  in  an  antic  attire,  and  before  the  vestibnlum  or  entrance  of 
every  house  entertain  the  fiioiily  with  the  motus  incompositus,  the 
antic  dance,  or  chorus  aruiatu?,  with  sword  or  spears  in  their  hands, 
erect  and  shining.  This  they  call  the  sword  dance"  As  far  as  I 
haye  been  able  to  ascertain  at  present,  October  20  is  an  exceptional 
date  for  the  performance  of  a  play  like  that  here  printed,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  festival  of 
October  19.  Those  who  wish  to  compare  this  piece  with  Christmas 
mumming  plays  can  refer  to  the  Folklcrt  Seeard  (vol.  iiL  part  i. 
p.  87),  when  they  will  probably  be  struck  by  differences  as  much  as 
by  analogies.  The  present  piece  is  of  a  heterogeneous  character,  but 
T  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  Lincohisliire  variant  of  the  "  sword 
dance"  of  the  northern  counties  (Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  &c.), 
which  was  played  during  the  Christmas  season;  and  that  these  per- 
formances are  analogoua  to  the  Christmas  mumming  plays  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties.  In  these  northern  sword  dances  the 
*<  Fool  **  and  "  Bessy  **  invariably  figure  as  eharacters;  and  the  Cicely 
of  our  piece  is  the  Lincolnshire  counterpart  of  Bessy.  In  the  southern 
mumming  plays  female  characters  are  absent,  except  in  the  ease  of 
"  Old  Bet"  or  "  Betty,''  an  old  dame  who  figures  in  some  of  them,  and 
the  Bessy  (our  Cicely)  of  the  North-of-Trent  sword  dunce  suggests 
some  connection  with  Maid  Marian.  Brand  suggests,  however,  that 
both  the  Fool  and  Bes^sy  are  derived  from  the  ancient  festival  of  fools 
held  on  New  Year's  Day. 
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T  hare  spoken  of  the  hetcrogeneoQB  or  mixed  nature  of  the  ptecei 

and  I  will  briefly  note  what  appear  to  be  the  diverse  elemeuts. 
(a.)  Christmas  Mumming. 

"Como,  follow  me,  merry  men  nil, 
Tho'  we  hftve  made  bold  for  to  call. 
It  is  only  ouce  by  the  rear 
That  we  are  so  merry  here. 
Still  ira  are  faraTO  joyial  boys 
And  takes  deligbit  in  Ghrteiaa  joje.'* 

There  is  a  distinct  allnsion  to  Christmas  at  p.  S44.  The  Fool  says 

he  took  liis  children  "home  again  tliis  good  time  of  Christmas." 

{f).)  The  Hohby-horse.  Tliis  device — a  man  carrying  the  image 
of  a  horse  between  his  legs,  made  of  thin  boards — was  seen  so  recently 
as  the  Jubilee  Celebration  (1887).  The  man  cnpers  about  ns  if  he 
were  bestriding  a  spirited  and  restive  horse.  In  early  records  the 
rider  of  the  hobby  is  repieeented  as  having  a  bow  and  arrow;  the 
latter,  passing  through  a  bole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping  on  a  shonlder, 
made  a  snapping  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the 
mnsic.  The  aHnsion  is  probably  to  Robin  Hood  on  horseback.  Refe- 
rences to  tlie  Hobby-horse  are  very  numerous.  The  introduction  of 
this  element  in  the  performance  imder  consideration  tends  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  the  typical  Christmas  play. 

(c.)  The  Fool  Plough.  The  allusion  in  the  title,  "The  Plow 
Boys  or  Morris  Dancers,"  is  to  the  diversion  called  "  Tho  Fool 
Plongh,"  which  was  indulged  in  on  Plough  Monday,  the  Monday 
after  Twdfth  Day.  But  this  date  is  at  variance  with  oar  present 
performance  (October  20.)  Another  distinction  is  that  while  the 
fool  plough  consisted  of  a  number  of  sword  dancers  dragging  a 
plough,  with  music,  in  this  Revesby  piece  the  plough  is  absent, 
although  the  other  features,  the  sword  dance  and  music,  are  present. 
The  fool  plough  and  sword  dance  combined  was  j»eculiar  to  the 
northern  counties ;  the  absence  of  the  plough  seems  to  be  another 
mark  of  the  Fjiucolnshire  variant. 

(d,)  Bword  Danoe.  The  chief  features  are  (1)  the  locking  of  the 
swords  together  to  form  a  looking  glass ;  (2)  the  "  short  dance " 
called  **  Jack  the  brisk  young  Drummer  "  (p.  846) ;  and  the  dance 
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tennad  specifically  the  Sword  Dance  (p.  847),  ^  which  is  called  *  Ncll/s 
Gig/ "  the  Running  Battle,**  and  the  three  dancers  dancing  with 
the  ihi«e  swords. 

(e,)  The  Morris  Dance.  Wc  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  danoe 
chiefly  to  Douce,  who  incliidcd  a  chapter  on  tire  piibjcct  in  his 
Illusfrdttojis  of  Sh<il:rsf)c<ire.  lie  says  that  he  found  all  the  glossaries, 
English  and  loroign,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  dance  to  the  Moors, 
although  the  genuine  or  original  Moorish  or  Morisoo  dance  was  no 
doaht  Teiy  different  from  ibe  European  morris.  Douce  states  the 
danoe  in  its  ancorropted  form  flourished  in  Spain  in  his,  time  (early 
part  of  present  centory)  imder  the  name  of  Fandango.  He  further 
states  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris  danoe -was  first 
brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  John  of 
Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we  had 
it  from  our  Gallic  nei^^hbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  if 
any  vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII., 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  YIII.,  tho 
oliurcbwarden*e  accounts  in  several  parishes  afford  materials  that 
throw  much  light  on  the  snbject»  and  show  that  the  morris  dance 
made  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  parochial  festiTals.  We  find  also 
that  other  festiyals  and  ceremonies  had  their  morris :  as  Holy  Thursday ; 
the  Whitsun  ales ;  the  bride  ales,  or  weddings  ;  and  a  sort  of  play  or 
pageant  called  the  LorJ  of  Mi-rulc.  Slieriffs,  too,  had  their  morris 
dance.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  at  anytime  ivolnn  Hood  and  his 
companions  were  coostitacnt  characters  in  the  morris.  The  following 
paragraph  applies  to  the  debased  or  mixed  form  in  which  apparently 
the  dance  existed  in  the  performsnce  under  notice :  In  the  course  of 
time  these  sereral  recreations  were  blended  together  so  as  to  become 
almost  indistinguishable.  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the  May 
games  of  Bobin  Hood,  accompanied  with  the  morris,  were  at  first  a 
distinct  ceremony  from  the  simple  morris,  which  when  Warner  lived 
was  celebrated  about  the  season  of  Easter  and  before  the  May  games, 
lie  thus  .speaks  of  them  : 

«<  At  Paske  began  car  Morriae,  and  ere  Pcnticost  our  Mar/' 

(^Albion' I  £nglandf  1612.) 
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It  IB  probable  tbat  when  the  practice  of  archery  dedined  the  Hay 
games  of  Bobin  Hood  were  diBcontinued,  and  that  the  morris  dance 
was  transferred  to  the  celebration  of  Whitsnntide,  either  as  connected 
with  the  Whitsun  ales  or  ns  a  separate  amusement.  In  the  latter 
instance  it  appears  to  have  retained  one  or  two  of  the  characterfi  in  the 
May  patreants;  but  no  unirnrmity  was  or  pos.siltly  could  be  obsen'i'd, 
as  the  arrangement  would  vary  in  different  places  according  to  the 
humonr  or  conTonlence  of  the  parties. 

In  his  notes  on  the  morris  lepiesented  on  the  painted  window  at 
Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  Donee  compares  this  design  with  a  Flemish 
engraving  ciroa  1460,  and  argues  that  the  date  of  the  Betley  morris  is 
imp,  Edward  IV.  The  characters  that  anciently  composed  the  May 
game  and  morris  were  the  following :  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  queen  or  lady  of  thu  May,  the  fool, 
the  and  several  morris  dauturs,  habited  in  various  nio*los. 

Aiterwards  a  hobby-hursu  and  a  dragon  were  added.  By  glancing  at 
the  dranmtts  persoiuB  of  the  morceau  here  printed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  the  fool,  the  piper  (here  '*  music-man  "),  the  dancers,  the  hobby- 
horse, and  the  dragon  have  survived.  The  only  link  between  the 
present  morris  and  the  Bobin  Hood  games  is  the  allnsion  to  the  maypole 
on  p.  352. 

Donee  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  morris  dancers 

were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver  paper,  and  sometimes  in  coats 
of  Aviuto  spungled  fustian.  They  had  purses  at  their  girdlef^,  and 
garters,  to  wliieh  bells  were  attached.  The  latter  have  been  always  a 
part  of  the  fnrniture  of  the  more  active  characters  in  the  morris. 

At  the  end  of  his  interesting  accomit  Douce  has  noted  some  sur- 
vivals: ^  Mr.  Waldron  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  in  the  snmmer  of 
1783,  at  Bichmond,  in  Saney,  a  troop  of  morris  dancers  from  AbiDgdoD» 
accompanied  by  a  fool  in  a  motley  jacket,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a 
staff  abont  two  feet  long,  with  a  blown  bladder  at  the  end  of  it,  with 
which  he  either  bnffeted  the  crowd,  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  dancers,  or  })lay('d  tricks  lor  the  diversion  of  the  s|iectators." 
liitHoii  notlix'd  uK.irris  dancers  in  Norfolk  and  Lancashire,  and  in  the 
present  century  a  company  of  morris  daucors  was  seen  at  Usk|  in 
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Monmouthahirey  which  included  a  boy  Maid  Marian,  a  hobby-hone, 
and  a  fool.  They  professed  to  hare  kept  up  the  ceremony  at  that 
place  for  threehundred  years.  Qntch  in  his  book  on  Robin  Hood  (1847) 
mentions  that  he  "witnessed  a  nnmerous  retinne  of  morris  dancers, 
remarkably  well  habited,  skilfelly  performing  their  evolntions  to  the 
tune  of  a  tabor  and  pipe,  in  iho  streets  of  Oxfurd  University;  and  he 
w  credibly  informed  that  at  Chipping  Norton  and  other  towns  in 
Oxfordsliire  a  baud  of  dancers  traverse  the  neighbourhood  for  many 
days  at  Whitsuntide,  At  Droitwich,  also,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the 
27th  of  Jane,  a  large  party  of  morris  dancers  still  continne  to  parade 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  it  is  said,  in  commemoration  of  a 
discoTeiy  of  some  extensive  salt-mines/* 

(/.)  The  Dran^n.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  dragon  as  a  part  of 
the  morris  dance  is  in  Stnbbes*s  Anatomie  of  Abuses;  and  he  is 
likewise  introduced  in  a  morris  in  Sampson's  play  of  the  X^owbreakeTf 
or  fayre  maid  of  CUfton,  1633,  where  a  fellow  says,  "  I'll  be  a  jicry 
dragon;"  on  which  another,  who  had  undertaken  the  liobby-horse, 
observes  that  he  will  be  thund'ring  iSainl  George  as  ever  rode  on 
horseback." 

(^.)  The  Bonny  Wild  Worm.  This  ia  a  device  which  was  probably 
added  at  a  late  date.   It  may  be  considered  a  sign  of  decadence* 

Having  glanced  at  the  elements  observable  in  the  piece,  it  may  be 
noted  that  we  have  here — 

(1.)  A  sorvival  of  the  Fool  Plongh. 

(2.)  A  furm  of  Cliristmas  Mumming  Tlay. 

(3.)  The  ^Morris  and  oilier  dana'S  as  a<liuncts. 

The  compo.-itc  character  of  the  piece  is  due  to  the  effect  of  time  and 
of  political  change.  The  eflect  of  time  is  normal,  and  may  be  noted 
without  comment.  Political  change  has  borne  hearily  upon  all 
popular  amusements  in  this  country.  The  steady  growth  of  the 
Puritan  movement  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  must  have 
tended  to  depress  and  check  the  popular  diversions.  The  King  inter- 
fered  in  their  behalf  by  a  warrant  dated  October  18, 1683,  in  which 
he  directs  that  **  for  his  good  people's  lawful  recreation  after  the  end 
of  Divine  Service  his  gootl  peojjle  be  not  disturbed  letted  or  discouraged 
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from  any  lawful  recreatioii,  saeb  as  dancing,  either  men  or  women, 
archeiy  for  men,  leaping,  Tanlting,  nor  from  haTing  of  May  Games, 
Whitsan  Ales,  and  Morris  Dances,  and  the  setting  np  of  May  Poles.*' 

In  1647,  plays,  interlndes,  dances,  all  popular  pastimes  were  sup- 
pressed. Bat  it  is  not  likely  that  the  amnpements  were  indulged  in 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  We  may  therefore  ri'ckou  that 
they  were  discontinued  from  1642  to  1660.  Such  a  break  in  continuity 
— such  a  lapse — ^mnst  have  had  great  effect  upon  the  public  pas* 
times  when  they  were  lenTed  at  the  Restoration, 

The  song  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  calls  for  no  particular  ezamma- 
tion.  The  burden  of  Uie  song<— the  payment  of  rents — assorts  with 
the  date  of  the  whole  performance,  October  20;  but  Ihis  only  empha> 
sises  the  disparity  of  the  Christmas  element. 
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O£lobir  ye  %Q,  1779. 

The  Morricc  Dancers  (named  m  Dramatis  Perfonse) 

acted  their  merry  dancing,  <Scc.,  at  Rcvcfby,  in  their 
ribbon  drefles,  &c.,  and  two  men  from  Kirtley,  without 
any  particukr  drefics,  fung  the  fong  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

John  Ironmonger  acted  the  Landlord,  and 
John  Clarkfon    -     -  the  Tenant. 


Drakatib  Pbbsowjb. 


Mm, 


The  Fool 
Pickle  Heiring 
Blue  Breeches - 

Pepper  Breeches 

Gingtr  Jjix'cches 
Mr.  Allspice  - 

Cicely - 


Women. 


John  Johhsov. 
RiosD.  Johnson. 
Hknbt  Johnson. 

John  Tomlinson. 
CuAs.  IIui)<;soN. 
Tugs.  Hauksss. 

JOUK  Fl8HJ£B. 


Fidlor,  or  Mr.  Musick  Man 


John  Johnson,  jun^ 
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THE  PLOW  BOYS,  OR  MORRIS  DANCERS. 

Enter  Fool. 

You  pen  tie  Lords  of  lioiiour, 

Of  high  and  low  I  say,  * 
We  all  desire  your  faronr 

For  to  see  our  pleasant  Play. 
Our  Play  it  is  the  best,  kind  Sirs, 

That  you  would  like  to  know; 
And  we  will  do  our  best,  Sirs, 

And  think  it  well  bestowd. 
Thu"  some  of  iis  l)e  Utile, 

And  8ome  of  a  Mitldle  sort. 
We  all  desire  your  farour 

To  see  our  pleasant  sport. 
You  must  not  look  on  our  Actions, 

Onr  Wits  they  are  all  to  seek. 
So  I  pray  take  no  exceptions 

At  what  I  am  a-going  to  speak. 
We  are  come  OTer  the  Hire  and  Moss^ 
We  dance  an  Hobby  Horse, 
A  Dragon  you  shall  see, 
And  a  wild  Worm  tor  to  Flee. 
IStill  we  are  all  brave  joiriai  Boys, 
And  takes  delight  in  Cliristnias  Toys. 
We  are  come  both  for  Bread  and  Beer, 
And  hope  for  better  cheer; 
And  something  out  of  your  Purse,  Sir, 
Which  I  hope  you  will  be  ne^er  the  worse,  Sir. 
Still  we  are  all  brare  jovial  Boys, 
And  takes  delight  in  Christmas  Toys. 
Come,  now,  Mr.  Musick  Man,  jilay  ni.'  my  delight. 
FiDLsa.  What  is  that,  old  Father  ? 
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Fooi,.  Ah»  Boy  I  Times  ia  hard,  I  love  to  hare  Money  in  both 
Pockets. 

FiDLKR.  You  shall  have  it,  old  Father. 
Fool.  Let  me  see  it. 

[The  Fool  then  calls  in  his  Fiye  Sons :  first 

Pickle  Heniug,  liieu  Lluc  l>ritche8,  then 
Ginger  Britches^  Pepper  Britches,  and  last 
calls  oat 

Come,  now,  700  Mr.  Allspice  I 

[They  foot  it  once  round  the  Room,  and  the 
Man  that  is  to  ride  the  Hobby  Horse  goes 
out,  and  the  rest  sing  the  following  Song : 

Come  in,  come  in,  thou  Hobby  Horse, 

And  bring  thy  old  Fool  at  tliy  Arse, 

Sing  Tantenlay,  sing  Tanterdny, 

Sing  heigh  down,  down,  with  a  Derry  Down  a. 

[Then  the  Fool  and  the  Horse  fights  ahont  the 
Boom,  whilst  the  following  Song  is  singing 
by  the  rest : 

Come  in,  oome  in,  thon  bonny  wild  worm, 
For  thou  hast  ta*en  many  a  Incky  torn. 
Sing  Tanteraday,  sing  Tanteraday, 

Sing  heigh  down,  down,  with  a  Derry  Down. 

[The  wild  Worm  is  only  sprang  8  or  4  Times, 
as  the  Man  walks  round  the  Room,  and  then 
goes  oat,  and  the  Hoise  and  the  Fool  fights 
again,  whilst  the  following  Song  is  sung  : 

Gome  in,  come  in,  thon  Dragon  stout, 
And  take  thy  compass  round  about 
Sing  Tantwaday,  sing  Tanteraday, 
Bmg  heigh  down,  down,  with  a  derry  down* 
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Now  70a  shtU  see  a  full  fair  fight, 
Betwixt  our  old  Fool  and  his  right. 

Sing  Tantcraday,  sing  Tantorailay, 

Bing  heigh  Uowji,  down,  with  a  derry  down. 

Now  oar  Scrimage  is  almost  done, 
Then  yoa  shall  see  more  sport  soon* 
Sing  Tanteraday,  sing  Tantersdajr, 
Sing  beigh  down,  down^  with  a  derry  down. 

Tbb  Fool.  Up  well  hark,  and  up  well  hind, 
Let  eveiy  man  then  to  his  own  kmd. 
Sing  Tanteiaday,  sing  Tanteraday, 
Sing  heigh  down,  down,  with  a  deny  down. 

Come,  fullow  mt',  UK'rry  Men  all, 
The'  we  have  made  bold  for  to  call, 
It  is  only  once  by  the  Year, 
That  we  are  so  merry  here. 

Still  we  an  all  brave  jovial  Boys, 
And  takes  delight  in  Christmas  Toys. 

[Then  they  all  foot  it  round  the  Jtioom,  and 
follows  the  Fool  out. 

They  all  re-enter,  and  lock  their  Swords  to 
make  the  Glass;  the  Fool  nmning  about  the 
Room. 

Pickle  liEiiaiNu.  What  is  tlic  maiter,  now,  Father  ? 

Fool.  MThy,  I  tell  the  what,  Pickle  Herring;  as  I  was  a-looking 
round  about  me  through  my  Wooden  Spectacles,  made  of  a  great 
huge  little  tiney  bit  of  leather,  placed  right  behind  me,  even  befon 
me,  I  thought  I  saw  a  feat  Thing 

Pickle  Herkinq.  You  tliought  you  saw  a  feat  Thing;  what 
might  this  feat  Thing  be,  think  you,  Father? 

Fool.  How  can  I  tell.  Boy,  except  I  see  it  again? 

Pickle  iiEuiuNG.  Would  you  know  it  if  you  see  it  again  ? 
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Fool.  I  cannot  tell  thei  Boy,  let  me  get  it  looked  at. 

[PicUe  Herring,  holding  up  the  glass,  sajs 

Is  this  it,  Father  ? 

[The  Fool,  looking  round,  says 

Why,  I  protest,  Pickle  Herring,  the  very  same  Thing;  but  what 
might  thou  call  this  very  pretty  Thing  ? 

PiosLB  HsBBiva,  What  might  you  call  it  ?  Ton  are  older  than 
I  am. 

Fool.  Ho\y  can  lliat  be,  Boj,  when  I  was  horn  before  you  ? 

PicKLK  Hekrino.  That  is  the  reason  that  makes  you  ol  ler. 

Fool.  Well,  what  dost  thou  call  th\9  very  pretty  Thing  ? 

Pickle  Hsurino.  Why,  I  call  it  a  tine  large  looking  Glass. 

Fool.  Let  me  see  what  I  can  sec  in  this  tine  large  looking  Glaea; 
here's  a  hole  through  it,  I  see ;  I  see,  and  I  see. 

PiOKLB  HsBBiNa.  You  See,  and  you  see;  and  what  do  yon  see  ? 

Foot,.  Many,  e*en  a  fool,  Jnst  like  the. 

PiOKLB  Hbrbiko.  It  is  Only  your  own  face  in  the  Glass. 

Fool.  Why,  a  Fool  may  he  mtstain  sometimes,  Pickle  ..Herring; 
but  what  rnigliL  Uns  line  large  looking  Glass  cost  the? 

PicKLK  Hkui".in(j.  Tliat  fine  large  looking  Glass  cost  me  a  CuiniTi. 

Fool.  A  Guinea,  Boy,  why  I  could  haye  bought  as  good  a  one  at 
my  own  Door  for  three  half-]iono«\ 

PiOKLB  Hbbbiito.  Why  Fools  and  Gudcolds  has  always  the  best 
luck. 

Fool*  That  is  as  mncb  to  say  thy  Father  is  one. 
PiOKLB  Hbbbiho.  Why,  yon  pass  for  one. 

[The  Fool,  keeping  the  Glass  all  the  while  in 
his  Hands,  says 

Wliy  was  thou  such  a  Ninnie,  Boy,  to  go  to  ware  a  (iuine;i,  to  look 
for  thy  Beauty  where  it  never  was,  but  I  will  shew  tlie,  Boy,  huw 
foolish  thou  hast  wared  a  deal  of  good  money. 

[Then  the  Fool  flings  the  Glass  upon  the  flo<ir, 
jumps  upon  it ;  then  the  dancers,  every  one 
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drawing  out  liis  own  Sword,  an<l  tlie  Fool 
dancing  about  tlie  Room;   Picklo  Herring 
takes  liira  by  the  colKar,  tmd  says 
Fatberi  Father,  you  are  bo  merrylly  disposed  this  good  Time,  there  is 
no  talking  to  you  ;  hero  ia  yery  bad  News. 

Fool.  Vexy  good  News ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  do  not  hear  good 
Xews  erery  Day. 

PiOKLB  Hbrrixo.  It  is  Y&j  bad  Xews. 

Fool.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now.  Boy  ? 

PicKLK  Hi:imiNO.  We  have  all  concluded  to  cut  off  your  Head. 

Fool.  Be  meicyfull  to  me,  a  Sinner;  if  you  should  do  as  you  have 
said,  there  is  no  such  Thing  }  I  would  not  lose  my  son  Pickle  Herring 
for  Fifty  Pounds. 

PicKLB  HsBRiNG.  It  is  youT  S0&,  Pickle  Herring,  that  must  lose 
yoa ;  it  is  jour  Head  we  desire  to  take  off. 

Fool.  My  Head;  I  neyer  had  my  Uead  taken  off  in  all  my  life. 

PicRLB  Hbrrivo.  Ton  both  mnst  and  shall. 

Fool.  Hold,  hold,  Boy,  thou  seem'st^  to  be  in  good  earnest,  bat 
ril  tell  the  where  I'll  be  burycd. 

Pickle  Hkrrino.  Why  where  will  you  be  buried  but  iu  the 
Church  Yard,  whore  otiier  People  nro  buried  ? 

Fool.  Churchyard,  i  never  was  buriod  there  in  ail  my  life. 

Pickle  Hekuino.  Why,  where  will  you  be  buried? 

Fool.  Ah,  Boy,  I  am  often  dry ;  I  will  be  buried  in  Mr.  Mirfiu'a 
Ale  Celler. 

PiOKLB  Hbbbibo.  It  is  such  a  place  as  I  nerer  heard  talk  off»  in 
all  my  life. 

Fool.  No,  nor  nobody  else,  Boy. 

I'u.KLE  IIeuuing.  Wiiat  is  your  fancy  (o  be  buried  there? 

Fool.  Ah,  Boy,  I  am  oftens  dry,  and  wlien  th(\v  come  to  fill  tho 
Qunrt,  I'll  drink  it  uJV,  and  they  will  wonder  what  is  the  matter. 

PicKLK  Hbrbing.  How  cau  you  do  so  when  you  will  be  dead  ? 
We  shall  take  your  Head  from  yonr  Body,  and  you  will  be  dead. 

Fool.  If  I  mnst  die,  I  will  dye  with  my  face  to  the  light  for  all 
yon. 
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[Then  the  Fool,  kneeling  down,  with  the  swords 
roand  his  neck,  says 

!Now,  G^entlemen,  you  see  how  ungrateful!  my  Children  is  grown ; 
wliou  1  liad  them  all  at  Hoiuo,  small,  about  as  big  as  I  am,  I  put 
tht'iii  out  to  t^'ood  learning,  I  put  them  to  Coxcomb  Colledg-p,  and 
then  to  the  University  of  Loggerheads,  and  I  took  them  Home  again 
this  good  time  of  Christmas,  and  X  examined  them  all  one  by  one 
altogether  for  shortness,  and  now  they  are  grown  so  proud  and  so 
presnmptious  they  are  a-going  to  kill  their  old  Father  for  his  little 
means;  so  I  mnst  dye  for  all  this. 

PicKLL  ih.iuaNo.  You  iiiur^L  d\\\  Father. 

Fool.  And  I  will  die  for  all  the  tother;  bat  I  hare  a  little  some- 
thing, I  will  give  it  amongst  yon  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  then  I  shall 
dye  qnietly. 

PioKLB  Hbrbiko.  I  hope  yon  wiU. 

Fool.  So  to  my  first  Son  Pickle  Herring,  111  give  him  the  roaned 

Nag,  and  that  will  make  the  Rogue  brag,  And  to  my  second  Son,  Fll 
give  him  the  brindled  Cow;  And  to  my  Third  Son,  I'll  give  hiui  the 
sanded  Sow,  nnd  hupe  1  slmll  jiloaise  you  all  onow  ;  And  to  my  fourth 
Son,  I'll  give  liiiu  the  great  lufF  Dog,  for  he  always  livps  like  a  Hog; 
And  to  my  Fifth  Son,  I'll  giro  him  the  Ram,  and  I'll  dye  like  a 
Lamb. 

[Then  they  draw  their  Swords,  and  the  Fool 
falls  on  the  floor,  and  the  Dancers  walk  onoe 
ronnd  the  Fool,  and  Pickle  Herring  stamps 
with  his  foot,  and  the  Fool  rises  on  his  knees 
again,  and  Pickle  Herring  says 

How  now,  Father  ? 

Fool.  How  now,  then.  Boy,  I  have  another  sqaeak  for  my  life. 
PiOKLB  Hbrbiko.  Yon  have  a  many. 

[Then  th<^  Danem,  pnting  their  Swords  ronnd 

the  Foors  neck  again, 

Foot.  So  I  mnst  dye. 

PiOKLB  Hbbbibo.  Yon  mnst  dye.  Father. 
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Fool.  Hold  !  I  have  yet  a  little  something  more  to  leave  anion t^st 
you,  and  then  1  hope  I  shall  dye  quietly.  So  to  my  lirst  Son,  Pickle 
Herring,  I'll  give  him  ray  Cap  and  my  Coat,  a  very  good  Snte,  Boy; 
And  to  iiiy  second  Bon,  Til  give  him  my  Purse  and  Apparel,  bat,  be 
Bnre,  Boys,  yott  do  not  quarrel ;  As  to  my  other  Tluree,  my  Executors 
thiy  shall  be. 

[Then,  Fickle  Hemng  pnting  liis  Hftnd  to  bis 
Sword, 

Fool.  Hold,  hold,  Boy  1  Now  I  submit  my  Soul  to  God. 
PicKLB  Hkrrivo,  A  veiy  good  thought,  old  Father. 
Fool.  Mareham  Church  Yard,  I  hope^  shall  have  my  BoBes. 

[Then  the  Dancers  walk  round  the  Fool  with 
their  Swords  in  their  Hands,  and  Pickle 
Herring  stamps  with  his  foot  and  says, 

Heigh,  old  Father. 

Fool.  Why,  Boy,  since  I  have  been  out  of  this  trouMosonie  World 
I  hare  hoard  ?o  mnch  Mnsiok  of  Fiddles  playing  and  Bells  ringing, 
that  I  have  a  great  fancy  to  go  away  singing,  so  prithee,  Pickle 
Herring,  let  me  have  one  of  thy  best  Songs. 

PiOKLB  HiRBiKO-  You  shall  have  it,  old  Father. 

Fool.  Let  me  see  it. 

[They  sing 

Good  People  all,  I  pray  you  now  behold 
Our  old  Fool's  Bracelet  is  not  made  of  Gold, 

But  it  is  made  of  Iron  and  good  Steel, 

And  unto  Death  we'll  make  this  old  Fool  yield. 

Fool.  I  pray  forbear,  my  Children  small. 
For  as  I  am  lost  as  Parent  to  yon  all, 
0,  let  me  live  a  while  your  Sport  for  to  adTance, 
That  I  may  rise  again,  and  with  yon  hare  a  dance. 

[The  Sons  sing 

If  ow,  old  Father,  that  yon  know  our  Will, 
That  for  your  Estate  we  do  yoor  Body  kill, 
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Sonii  nftcr  Dentil  tlio  Boll  for  yi»u  ^hall  toll, 
And  wish  the  Lord  he  may  receive  your  Soul. 

[Then  the  Fool  falls  down*  nnd  the  D«icen 
with  their  Swords  in  their  Hands  sings  the 

foUowiug  Song : 

Good  People  all,  yon  see  what  we  have  done, 
We  have  cat  down  our  Father  like  ye  Evening  Son, 
And  here  he  lies  all  in  his  purple  gore, 
Aud  we  are  afraid  he  never  will  dance  more, 

[Fool  rises  fiom  the  floor,  and  says 

Ko,  no,  my  Cliildren,  by  chance  you  arc  all  mistaen, 
For  here  1  find  myself,  I  am  not  slain  ; 
But  I  will  rise  your  Sport  then  to  advance, 
And  with  you  all,  brave  Boys,  I'll  have  a  danoe. 

(.Tlun  ihe  foreman  and  Cicely  dances  down, 
the  otiicr  Two  Couple  8taiul  tlioir  ground, 
after  n  short  dance  called  "  Jack  the  brisk 
young  Drummer,"  they  all  go  oat  but  the 
Fool,  Fidler,  and  Cicely. 

Fool,  Hear  yoa,  do  you  please  to  hear  the  sport  of  a  Fool? 
CioBLT.  A  Fool,  for  why? 

Fool.  Because  I  ciiii  neither  lonp,  Rkijt,  nor  dance,  but  cut  a  Caper 
thus  high,  sound  Musick,  I  must  be  gon,  the  Lord  of  Pool  draws 
nigh. 

Enter  Pickle  Uearinq. 

PiOKLB  Herbiku.  I  am  the  Lord  of  Pool,  and  here  begins  my 

measure, 

And  lifUT  me  a  i'ool, 
To  dance  a  while  f<»r  pleasure 
In  Oopid's  School. 
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Fool.  A  Fool,  a  fool,  a  fool,  a  1  ool,  I  heard  thoa  say, 
But  more  tlic  other  way, 

For  liere  I  have  a  Tool 
Will  make  a  Maid  to  play, 

Altliougii  in  Cupid's  School, 
Gome  all  away. 

Enter  BhUB  Bbitcbkb. 

Blvb  Britches.  I  am  the  Knight  of  Lee, 

And  here  I  have  a  Dagger, 
Offended  not  to  be. 

Come  iu  thou  needy  Beggar, 
And  follow  me. 

JEnter  UiMosa  BaiTOHica. 

GiKOBB  Bbitcbm.  Behold,  behold,  behold, 

A  man  of  poor  Estate, 
Not  one  Pynuy  to  infold. 

Enter  Pepper  Britcues. 
Peppxb  BaiTCHKS.  My  money  is  out  at  use,  or  else  I  would. 

Enter  Mb,  Ali«8pigb, 

Allbpicb.  With  a  Hack,  a  hack,  a  hack. 
See  how  I  will  skip  and  dance, 

For  joys  that  we  have  found, 

Let  each  man  take  his  chance. 
And  wc  will  all  dance  round. 

[Th«i  they  dance  the  Sword  Dance,  which  la 
called  Nelly^B  Gig,"  then  they  run  under 
their  Swords,  which  is  called  **  liuniug 

Battle,"  then  Three  Dancers  dances  with 
3  Swords,  and  the  foreman  jniiq  ing  over  the 
Swords,  thou  the  Fool  goes  up  to  Cicely. 
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Fool.  Here  comes  I  tbat  nerer  come  yet, 
Since  last  Time,  lovy. 
I  have  a  great  HcjkI  Imt  little  wit. 
Tho'  my  Head  bo  great,  and  my  Wits  be  small, 
I  can  play  tho  Fool  for  a  while  as  well  as  best  of  ye  all. 
My  name  is  noble  AntUoay,  I  am  as  Meloncholly  as  a  Mantle  Tree^  I 
am  come  to  show  you  a  little  sport  and  activity,  and  soon,  too. 
Make  room  for  Koble  Anthony  and  all  his  good  Company,  drive  oat 
all  these  proud  Rognes,  and  let  my  Lady  and  I  have  a  pari. 

CiCKLT.  O,  ye  Clown,  what  makes  yon  drive  oat  my  Men  so  soon  ? 
Fool.  O,  Pardon,  Madam,  pardon,  and  I  will  never  offend  you 
more ;  I  will  make  your  Men  come  in  as  fast  as  ever  they  did  before. 
CicSLY.  I  pray  yon  nt  my  Sight,  and  drive  it  not  till  Ni^'lit, 

That  I  may  see  them  dance  once  more»  so  lovely  in  my 
Sight. 

Fool.  A  Faith,  Madam,  and  so  I  will,  I  will  play  the  Man, 
And  make  them  come  in  aa  fast  as  ever  I  can, 
But,  hold  Qip,  Mrs.  Clagars,  how  do  yon  sell  Cfeese? 
GiOBLT.  Go,  look,  Mister  Midgecoek,  twelve  pence  apieoe» 

Fool.  Oh,  the  pretty  Pardon  I 
Cicely.  A  Gip  for  a  frown. 
Fool.  An  Ale  wife  for  an  Apparitor. 
Cicely.  A  Itoj^e  for  a  Clown. 

Fool.  Why  all  the  devise  in  the  Country  cannot  pull  this  down. 
I  am  a  valiant  Knight, 
Just  come  from  the  Seas, 
Yon  do  know  mci  do  yon? 
I  can  kill  yon  Ten  Thoosand,  tho*  they  be  but  fleas. 
I  can  kin  yon  a  Man  for  an  ounce  of  Mustard, 
Or  I  can  kill  you  Ten  Thousand  for  a  good  Custard. 
I  ]iavc  an  old  Sheep  skin. 
And  I  lap  it  well  in. 

Sword  and  Buckler  by  my  side,  all  ready  for  to  light. 
Gome  out,  you  Whores  and  Gluttons  all,  for  had  it  not  been  in  this 
Conntty  I  should  not  have  shewcn  my  Valour  amongst  yon;  bat, 
sound  Musiek,  for  I  must  be  gone. 
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Enter  Pioklb  Hbhiiimo. 

Pickle  Hbhiuno.  In  first  and  fonnost  do  I  come, 
All  fur  to  ieiid  this  race; 
Seokiug  the  Country  far  and  near 
80  fair  a  Lady  to  embraoe. 
So  fair  a  Lady  did  I  never  see, 
80  comely  in  my  slgiit, 
Diest  in  her  gaudy  Gold, 
And  silver  fthimng  bright. 
Blie  has  fin^t^'crs  long,  and  Rings 
Of  honor  of  beaten  Gold. 
My  Masters  all  behold. 
It  is  now  for  some  pretty  dancing  Time, 
And  we  will  foot  it  fine. 

Blub  Bbitodbb.  I  am  a  Tonth  of  JolOtree, 
Where  is  there  one  like  unto  me? 

My  li  ur  IS  bu.sh'd  very  thick, 
My  Boily  is  like  an  Hasol  stick, 
My  Legs  they  quaver  like  aji  Eul, 
My  Arms  become  my  Body  wcel, 
My  fingers  they  are  long  and  small, 
Am  not  I  a  jolly  Yonth,  proper  and  tall. 
Therefore,  Mister  Musick  Man, 

Whatsoever  may  be  my  chanee. 
It  is  for  my  Ladle's  Love  and  mine, 

Strike  up  the  Morris  Dance. 

[Then  they  foot  it  once  nraad. 

GiNQEB  BuiTcuBs.  I  uui  a  jolly  young  Man  of  fiesh,  blood,  and 

bone, 

Give  ear  my  Misters  all  each  one ; 
And  especially  you,  my  Lady  dear, 
I  hope  yon  like  me  well. 
Of  all  the  Gkdlants  here 
It  is  [  that  doth  so  well. 

2  K  2 
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Therefore  Mister  Mnsick  Man, 

WhateoeTer  may  be  my  chance, 
It  is  for  luy  Ladle's  Loye  and  mine, 

Strike  up  the  Morris  Dance. 

[Then  they  foot  it  round. 

Pbppbb  Bbitohbs.  I  am  my  father's  eldest  Son, 
And  Heir  of  all  his  Land, 

And  ill  a  ^liort  Time  I  hope 

It  will  fall  into  my  Hiiiuls. 

I  was  brought  up  at  Lindsey  Court, 

All  the  Days  of  my  T^f»\ 

Here  stands  a  fair  Lady, 

I  wish  she  was  my  Wife. 

I  loTc  her  at  my  Heart, 

And  from  her  I  will  new  Start. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Musick  Man,  pluy  up  my  part. 
Fool.  And  mine,  too. 

[Enter  Allspice,  and  they  foot  it  round.  Pickle 
Herring,  Sater  to  Cicely,  takes  her  by  the 
Hand,  and  walks  abont  the  Boom. 

PiOKLB  Herring.  Sweet  Ciss,  if  thou  will  be  my  Love, 

A  Thonsand  Pounds  I  will  give  theo. 
CiCBLY.  No,  yon*re  too  old,  Sir,  and  I  am  too  yoang. 

And,  alas  1  old  Man  that  mnst  not  be. 
Pickle  Hehrino.  HI  bny  the  a  Gown  of  violet  bine, 

A  Petticoat  iiubroidered  to  thy  knee, 

Likewise  my  love  to  thee  shall  be  true. 
Cicely.  But,  alas,  old  Man,  that  must  not  be  ! 
PioKLB  Hbbbing.  Thou  Shalt  walk  at  thy  pleasure,  love,  all  the 

Day, 

It  at  Night  thou  wilt  bat  come  home  to  me, 
And  in  my  House  bear  all  the  sway. 

Cicely.  Your  Children,  tbey'll  find  fault  with  me. 
PiCKLB  Hbrriko.  PU  turn  my  Children  out  of  Doors. 
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Otcely.  And  po  I  fi\ir  vou  will  do  me. 

ricKLi:  lii:i;r.iN(i.  Nuy,  then,  sweet  Ciss,  ne'er  irast  mo  morOi 
For  I  ncTer  loved  Lass  like  the  before. 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool.  No,  nor  behind,  neither. 

Well  met,  sweet  Cis,  well  over  ts*en. 
CicBLT.  You  are  kindly  wellcoino,  Sir,  to  mo. 
Fool.  I  will  wipe  mj  eyes,  and  I'll  look  agaii^; 

MethinkSy  Bweet  Cis,  I  now  the  see. 
OioBLT.  Raf,  what  has  thou  to  pleasure  me? 
Fool.  Why,  this,  my  dear,  I  will  give  the, 

And  all  I  have  it  shall  be  thine. 
Cicely.  Kind  Sir,  I  thank  you  heartolly. 

PiOKLB  Heabikq.  (To  the  Fool.)  Stand  back,  stand  back,  thou 

silly  old  Swain, 
This  Girl  shall  go  with  none  bttt  me. 
Fool,  I  will  not 

Pick  us  Hbrbiho.  Stand  back,  stand  back,  or  111  cleave  thy 
Brain. 

[Then  Pickle  Herring  goes  up  to  Cis,  and  sajs 

O,  now,  sweet  Cis,  I  am  come  to  thee  I 
Gioblt.  Yon  are  as  wellcome  as  the  rest, 
Wherein  yon  brag  so  Instilly. 

Fool.  For  a  Thousand  Pounds  she  loves  me  best, 

I  can  see  by  the  twinkliiiL:^  of  her  Kc. 
Pjokle  HEBRiMa.  I  have  ^store  of  Gold  wlicrcon  I  boast, 

Likewise  my  Sword,  love,  sliall  fight  for  the  ; 

When  ail  is  done,  love,  I'll  soonr  the  Coast, 

And  bring  in  Gold  for  thee  and  me. 
CtoiLT.  Tonr  Gold  may  gain  as  good  as  I, 

But  by  no  means  it  shall  tempt  me, 

For  Ynntlifiill  Years  and  Froiien  Age 

Cauuut  in  any  wise  agree. 
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[Then  Bine  Britches  goes  up  to  her,  and  S9J9 

Sweet  Mistress,  be  advi^icd  by  me, 

Do  not  let  this  old  Man  be  denyed, 

Bnt  love  him  for  his  Gold  in  8toTe» 

Himself  may  serre  for  a  Cloak,  beside. 
CicsLT.  Yes,  Sir,  bat  yoa  are  not  in  the  right, 

Stand  back,  and  do  not  Council  roe, 

Fur  I  love  .'i  L  i  i  ihm  ^vlll  make  me  laogh 

In  a  secret  place,  to  pleamire  mo. 
Fool.  Good  Wench ! 

PiOKLB  HxBBiXG.  LoTO,  I  haTO  a  beard  aa  white  aa  milk. 
CtOBLT.  19fe*er  better  for  that,  thon  aQly  old  man. 
PioKLB  Hbrbino.  Besides  my  skin,  lore,  is  soft  as  silk. 
Fool.  And  thy  face  shines  like  a  dripping  Pan. 

Pickle  Herring,  liale,  wh  it  t^s  ihou  to  pleasure  her? 
Foot,.  Why,  a  a^roat  deal  more,  Boy,  than  there's  in  the. 
Pickle  Ukbbiko.  Nay,  then,  old  Rogue,  I  thee  defye. 
GiOBLT.  I  pray,  dear  Friends,  fall  not  oat  for  me. 
PioKLB  Hbbbiho.  Once  I  ooold  skip,  leap,  dance,  and  sing. 
Why  will  not  you  give  place  to  me? 

Fool.  Nay,  then,  old  Kogue,  I  thee  defye, 

For  thy  Nose  stands  like  a  Maypole  Tree. 

[Then  goes  up  Ginger  BreeoKea  to  Gisley,  and 
says  ♦ 

Sweet  Mistress,  mind  what  this  Man  doth  say, 
For  he  apeaks  nothing  bat  the  troth ; 
Look  on  the  Soldier,  now,  I  pray, 
See,  is  not  he  a  handsome  youth  ? 

Cicely.  Sir,  I  am  engaged  to  one  X  love, 
And  erer  constant  I  will  be; 
There  is  nothing  that  I  prize  above. 

PiCKLB  Hbbbino.  For  a  Thousand  Ponnds,  slices  gone  from  mc. 

Fool.  Thou  may  lay  Two. 
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CloSLY.  (To  Pfcklo  Herring.)  Old  Father,  for  your  reverend  years, 
Stand  yon  tlie  next  Man  unto  me, 

Then  He  that  dotli  the  Weapon  bear, 
For  I  will  have  the  hiiul  Man  of  the  Three. 
Fool.  (To  Pickle  Herring.)  Old  Father,  a  fig  for  your  old  Gold, 
The  Soldier,  he  shall  bear  no  Sway, 
fiat  you  fihall  see,  and  so  shall  we, 
'Tis  I  that  carries  the  Lass  away, 

[Then  the  Dancors  takes  hold  of  their  Swords 
and  foot>  it  round  the  Room;  then  every 
Man  makes  bis  Obeisance  to  the  Master  of 
the  House,  and  the  whole  concludes. 


Funs. 
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A  SONG  CALLED  LANDLORD  AND  TENNANT. 

Landlord. 

A  story,  it  is  true,  be  it  known  unto  yon, 

I  liar*'  lately  fallen  Heir  to  ^nuQ  Land; 

Some  little  time  ago,  1  was  very  poor  and  low, 

But  have  nil  Things  now  at  command. 

With  my  Hawk,  and  my  Hound,  and  my  Gelding  for  to  ridn. 

My  Seiranta  to  wait,  and  nm  by  my  side, 

Which  ie  tho  biggest  pleasure  fortnne  can  provide, 

I  have  rents  coming  in  twice  a  year. 

Ten  N  ANT. 

I  am  a  Man,  behold,  that  has  got  great  store  of  Gk»ld, 
And  your  Tonnant  I  am  willing  to  be, 

If  yonll  let  me  yoar  Land,  Sir,  I'll  take  ii,  heie*6  my  Hand,  Sir, 
And  a  Parmer  Til  venture  to  be. 

And  all  that  doth  against  the  Land  befall, 
Taxes  and  Town  Charges,  you  shall  pay  them  all, 
And  all  other  repairs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small, 
Then 'your  Rent,  you  shall  have  twice  a  year. 

Landlord. 

Us  Laiul  lords  live  at  •  nse,  cats  and  drinks  what  we  please. 
Which  is  the  grcatost  pleasure  that  can  a  Man  befall, 
We  sit  down  by  tho  Firo,  drost  in  rich  attire. 
We  have  our  Servants  to  wait  when  we  call, 
I  walk  up  and  down  in  my  Chamber  and  my  Room, 
Likewise  in  my  Closet,  amongst  my  rich  perfume. 
There  are  few  unto  me  come,  or  indeed  dare  presume. 
For  1  have  Rents  coming  in  twice  a  year. 

Tbrkant. 

To  tho  Market  I  do  ride  with  my  Hanger  by  my  side, 
Which  is  the  biggest  pleasure  that  can  a  Man  befall, 
If  a  Bargam  I  do  see  that  will  beneficial  me, 

I  have  Money  to  pay  for  it  all. 
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Then  St riMi^'ht  into  tl»o  Alehouse,  my  Clinpman  lor  to  pay, 
IMy  Servants  follow  after,  to  drive  my  Goo«ls  nwny, 
I  have  no  need  to  put  them  up  to  feed  on  Corn  and  Uay, 
For  to  pay  yon  your  Rent  twice  a  year. 

Landlord. 

Yon  bear  an  outward  shew,  how  it  is  I  do  not  know, 

Bat  of  late  full  o{  money  yon  are  grown; 

Ton  drink,  yon  drive  a  Trade,  many  Bargains  you  have  made, 

Bat  yet  yon  have  no  Land  of  yonr  own. 

So  pray  you,  Mr.  Tcnnant,  give  me  leave  to  speak, 
I  am  very  mnch  afraid  many  such  a?  you  will  break. 
Whilst  we  honest  Landlords  our  Rents  we  may  go  seek 
That  should  be  coming  in  twice  a  year, 

Tennaxt. 

Kind  Sir,  I  do  perceive,  and  I  beg  you'll  give  me  leave, 

And  I'll  answer  you  as  well  as  I  can  ; 

Many  Landlords  there  be,  by  their  bad  Hnsbandry, 

Are  forced  to  sell  off  their  Land. 

And,  when  the  Land  is  sold,  the  Landlord  cannot  work, 

Then  Streight  into  the  Army  he's  forced  for  to  lurk, 

Whilst  wc  poor  honest  Tonnant^  must  work  like  a  Turk, 

For  to  pay  yon  your  Keuts  twice  a  year. 

Lakdlobd. 

Go,  j?o,  yon  saucy  Blado,  and  do  not  mo  degrade, 
Nor  tell  me  of  sclliog  my  Land. 

Tennant. 

Yon  have  done  well  with  speaking,  tcil  mc  no  more  of  breaking, 
And  X  will  obey  your  Command. 

Landlord.  ^ 
A  Lawyer  or  a  Landlord  I  am  rcsolred  to  be. 

Tennant. 

Then  you  should  let  your  Land,  Sir,  to  such  a  one  as  me. 
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Landlord. 

What  caro  I  f'^r  tliec?  Is  not  aiioilier  as  good  as  tke 
That  will  pay  mo  my  Rents  twice  a  year  ? 

Kind  Sir,  I  do  think  fit)  that  to  yon  I  ahonld  sabmiti 
And  yoa  ahall  bare  the  upper  hand. 

Landlord. 

Well  said,  if  yon  can  do  it^  I  will  ncTer  torn  yon  ont. 
Ton  shall  rent  some  part  of  my  Land. 

Tennant. 

I  like  a  loving  Landlord|  and  him  I  mean  to  pay. 
Lakdlobd. 

I  like  a  losing  Tennant»  aometune  of  him  Til  stay. 
Thia  is  to  let  yon  know,  you  Tennants  most  obey, 

And  pay  Landlords  their  Bents  twice  a  year. 


ANNUAL  REPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

TUESDAY,  26th  NOVEMBIUli,  1889. 


In  porsuanoe  of  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  the  last  Annual 
Beport,  the  Connoil  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in 

arranging  for  (1)  the  systematic  collection  of  the  remnants  of 
British  Folklore;  and  (2)  ilie  classification  of  general  folkloro 
in  such  a  shape  that  the  scientific  vnlue  of  each  item  may  be 
tested  and  examined.  The  work  is  laborions^  and  oocnpies 
much  time^  but  the  Council  believe  that  very  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  luade  duiing  the  \}iis>l  ycta\ 

The  ColUction  of  Folklore, 

Local  efiforts  show  that  considerable  success  may  still  attend 

the  collector.  The  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  Mr.  G. 
H.  Kinuhun,  in  Ireland  ;  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  in  8ufiblk^  have  mivlo 
during  the  past  year  some  important  contributions  to  British 
folklore.  The  Council  have  in  the  meantime  received  inti* 
mation  from  two  different  sources,  namely,  from  anticiuarics  in 
tlio  county  of  Surrey  and  from  Bungor  College  in  Wales,  tliat 
local  inquirers  are  willing  to  band  themselves  together  for  the 
pnipose  of  collecting  material.  This  intimation  took  the  shape 
of  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  a  Welsh  Folklore  Society 
and  a  Surrey  Folklore  Society.  It  appeared  to  the  Council, 
however,  that  a  more  useful  method  of  utilising  local  efforts 
and  a  much  wider  plan  of  co-operution  might  be  successfully 
inaugurated  if  the  members  of  the  Society  would  constitute 
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Jociil  committees  for  each  connfy.  The  old  county  botindanes 
have  beeD  used  by  the  Dialect  Society  as  the  baais  of  its 
work;  it  is  certain  that  they  represent  an  important  factor 

detorniiiiing  the  geographical  distribution  of  custom  and  super- 
stition, and  they  generally  form  tlie  area  of  an  archaeological 
society  or  similar  organisation.  The  counties  of  Bedfordshire^ 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Monmouthshire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wiltshire  are  not  rc'i>rosf'iite(l  l)v  am'  members  in  the 
bocioty ;  the  Council  will  take  steps  to  ascertain  if  this  detect 
cannot  soon  he  remedied.  Without  reckoning  the  London 
members,  the  following  is  the  county  representation  in  the 
Society,  upon  which  it  is  hoped  to  base  some  system  of  local 
co-operation.  If  the  members  of  each  county  would  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  Council,  and  act  as  local 
representatives  of  the  Society,  the  work  of  collection  might 
be  systematicaUy  mapped  out,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
influence  of  the  Society  might  be  very  widely  extended.  Both 
by  moans  of  tlio  local  press  and  through  scliool  teachers, 
ioliowiiig  tbo  experiment  successfully  tried  in  Germany,  the 
County  Committees  might  materially  aid,  and  some  plan  will 
be  devised  for  the  purpose. 

■ 

1.  Bbdfobdshibb. 
[NU.] 

2.  Beuksuire. 
[Nil.] 

a.  BUOXINOHAMSHnE. 

[NU.j 

4.  Gambbidobshzbb. 

Birks,  Kev.  E.  &,  Trinity  OoUege,  Ctoibridgo. 
Frazcr,  J.  G.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cimibridgo. 
BcMtt,  J.  6.*  per  B.  F.  Scott,  St  JoIin*6  College*  Cambridge 
Wright,  W.  Aldis.,  M.A>|  Trimly  College,  Cambridge. 
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5.  CUESHIBE. 

Brown,  Henry  Thomofi,  Chester. 

Olndstone,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  TT-iwarden. 
Holland,  KoUcrt,  Sandhills,  Frodsthom,  arrm;zton. 
Moreton,  James  £arl,  ir.B.C.S.,  Tarrio,  near  Chests. 

ChamitbIi  Iblamdb. 
UacCnlloch,  Sir  Edward,  F.S.Am  Gnernsey, 

6.  Cornwall. 

Bttfclay,  Hin  loabella,  Woodlane,  Falmoodi. 

Lacli-Siynna,  Ber.  W.  S.,  M.A.,  8t  Fcter'a  Vicarage,  Peniance. 

7.  Cf  illiLiULAKD. 

Amison,  Major  W.  B.,  Ponrith. 

13cll,  Edward,  Botcherby,  Carlisle. 

Ikidson,  J.  R.,  Bryerswocnl,  Wiii(lcrrin.'ie. 

Crn<?thwftite,  J.  F.,  Ciunl)crlaiid  Uuion  Uaukiug  Co.,  Keswick. 

Frk-nd,Kcv.  Hildcric,  19,  Barlingtou  F lace,  Carlisle. 

McCormick,  Uev.  F.  U.  I.,  WbitehaTen. 

8.  DlBBBTBSIBB. 

t 

Oakley,  W.,  Newhall. 

Slack,  John  B.,  Ketherlea,  Ilkeston. 

9.  Dbvonsbikb. 
Bmabfield,  Dr.  T.  N.,  The  Qiff,  Badleigb,  ijallertoa. 

Pljniontb  Inatitntion  and  DeToo  and  ConiwaU  Natural  Hiatorjr  Society  (S. 
Oater,  Esq.). 

Toxqnay  Natural  Uistoiy  Societjr,  care  of  Wm.  Pengelly,  Bsq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Walker,  Dr.  Robert,  Bndleigh,  Salterton,  per  B.  W.  Wataon,  Eaq.,  22,  Higfabmy 
New  Park,  N. 

10.  DOBSfilSUlBS. 

IHtt-BiTers,  General,  Raahmore. 

11.  Dg&UAM. 

Backhonie,  JoDathao     Bank,  Darlington. 

12.  KSSEX. 

Bollock,  Rev.  J.  F.  W.,  B.A.,  Hadwinter  Rectory,  Saffron  Wuidcn. 
Cook,  James  W.,  Weniwortb  Uoose,  Uulljrbush  Hill,  bnaresbrook. 
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Howard,  David,  Beetoiy  Manor,  WalfluuiMlow« 

Tahor,  Charles,  11,  Victoria  Road,  For^t  Qate. 
Waddingtoo,  F.  8.,  Froipect  HiU  Park,  WalUiamsloir. 

Id.  Qlovcbstxbbbibb. 

Qeorge,  Charlea  W.»  61,  Hampton  Road,  Clifton. 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  Tho  Grange,  Aldorl^,  Wootton-under-Bdgo. 

Kondluun,  Mias  Bditli,  Oaynham  Villa,  Richmond  Road,  CUflon. 

14.  Hamfbbibb. 

[Nil.] 

16.  BBBXFOBtMtHIBB. 
Morraf-Ayniley,  Mrs.,  Great  Brampton,  near  Hereford. 

16.  HSBTVOBDBHnn. 

Kvans,  John.  Esq.,  D.C.L  ,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A.,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Gossclin,  llellier,  lilakcswart ,  Ware. 
Stuart,  .1.,  Rishop'H  Stortlunl. 

Veralum,  liigUl  liua.  the  Earl  oi,  Gorliaiiibury,  St.  Albaub. 

17.  HuHrnroDOK. 

[NIL] 

18.  KSNT. 

Davis.  Lt.-Ci)].  Jolin,  Bifrons,  Fiimborongh. 

Johnston,  F.  J..  Lam  us,  Chi  sit- hurst. 

Joyce,  T.  Heatli,  Krcslifunl,  ."-^outh  Hill,  Bminley, 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  M.i'.,  F.K.S.,  High  lOnns,  Beckenhaiu. 

O'Neill,  John,  Trafalgar  House,  Selling,  Faversham. 

PliilUps,  Bcv.  T.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  The  Abbey.  Beckenham. 

Tolbnnit,  John,  K^q.,  F.8JL.,  Olenlnocric,  Beckenham. 

Walton,  Charlea,  Aidenhniet  Colverden,  Tnnlirtdge  Wells. 

19.  LAN0A8HIBE.* 

Adsbcail,  G.  H.,  Fern  Villas,  94,  Bolton  lioatl,  l*cuUletou. 
Chorltou,  Thomas,  32,  Bra;&enose  Street,  Manchester. 
Green,  Miss  Misrian,  Oirls*  High  School,  Bhtckbom. 
Heapo.  Qiarlcs,  Glebe  Honse,  Rochdale. 
Manchester  Fkee  Librur}-,  King  Street,  Manchester. 
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* 

Moore,  Howard  W.,  Stanley  Street,  Liverpool. 
Stephfiisoii,  C.  TI,,  22,  Seftmi  Street.  Southport. 

St.  Helen's  Cori)orutiou  Free  Library,  Alfred  Laucaster,  Librarian,  Towi 
Kali,  St.  Ueleu's. 

20.  LKIOEBTBBSUlfiE. 

BarweH,  Thomas,  The  WoodUods,  Kirbj  Maxloe,  near  LeioMter. 

Freer,  W.  J.,  Stoneygatc,  Leicester. 

Kelly,  William,  F.S.A.,  Ivy  Lodge,  Alexatidm  Boad,  Stoneygate,  Leicester. 

SI.  LXKOOLKfiHIBB. 

FeModc,  Bdward,  F.8.A.,  Botteefc^d  Manor,  Brigg. 
Pocklisgfeon-CSoItman,  Mn.,  Hagnaby  Priory,  Spilsby. 

23.  MOKMOUIHSKIBB. 

24.  NOBFOLK. 

Matthews,  Mifls  Elizabeth,  The  Hollies,  SwafTham. 
Tcny,  F.  C.  Birkbeck,  The  Paddock,  PalgiaTe,  Diss. 

86.  NOBTBAMPTONSaiSa 

[Nil.] 

96.  NOBTHUHBEBLAHD. 

Aydon,  Edward  J.,  19,  Belgrave  Terrace,  Newcastle-oa-l^ew 
Newcastie  Idteraiy  andPhikMophical  Society,  Newc8slil»«o-Tyne. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.,  East  House,  Norham,  Benrick-apoiHTweed. 
Robyaaoo,  John,  6,  (Hioppington  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 

27.  NOTTUiaHAMSHI££. 

Nottingham  Free  Fnblie  Idbniiy,  can  of  J.  P.  Briscoe,  Esq. 

28.  0XF0BD8UI&£. 

Bnssell,  Mrs.  J.  Wellesley,  Oxford. 

BhyS,  Profcfisor  John,  Jesns  College,  Oxford. 

Sayce,  Professor  A.  H.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Taylor  Institntion,  Oxford,  per  Parker  and  Co.,  G,  Sontoamptoa  Street^  Strand. 
Tylor,  Profeasor  E.  B.,  F JDt.8.,  The  MoBeiim  House,  Oxford. 

29.  BUTLAKD. 

[Nil.] 
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80.  Shbofbeibb. 

Sonthivn.,  S.  C,  Elmhnrst,  SlirLWshury. 
Woodall,  Ell  ward,  WingthorjK^,  Oswestr)'. 

81.  SoMEUaETBUIBE. 

Skrinc,  II.  D.,  CTavcrton  Manor,  Bath. 
Sntlej,  Miss  Ucleu,  West  Street,  Wiveliscombe 
Tremblettt  J.  (Lahore),  care  o£  Miss  Tremblett,  Frome. 

« 

32.  Staffobdbhise. 

Bumc,  Miss,  Pyeltirch,  Ecclcshall. 

Harria)u,  W.,  The  Horsebills,  WolverhampCoii. 

licbfidd,  the  Very  Ber.  the  Dean  of,  Deaaeiy,  Lichfield. 

88.  SUVVOLK. 

Key,  Was  Jaaet,  Leiston* 

Key,  Thomaa,  Leieton. 

Bead,  DsTid,  Wickhan  Market. 

84.  SOBBBT. 

▲ppenon,  O.  L.,  II,  Patrk  Road,  WimbledoiL 

Beaxd,  J.  T.,  Bojston  Honse,  Upper  Bichmond  Boad,  Piitn^. 

Browne,  John,  Chertsegr  Honee,  'PbA  HUl  Bise,  Oojdon. 

Cknune,  Q,     1,  ^verlqr  Villas,  Bamea  Oommon. 

Harlej,  Ber,  T.,  F.B.A.S.,  16,  St  John*a  Villas,  East  Dnlwich 

Hodgkin,  John,  19,  DTnorer  Boad,  Bichmond. 

Hope,  J.  Badford,  Bosthern,  BedhiU. 

Larkin,  Bev.  £.  P.,  Gallon  Tower,  Beigate. 

Ibui,  E.  H.,  core  of  A.  T.  Man,  Esq.,  2,  Palace  Boad,  Snrbiton 

Oldish,  F.  F.,  Hilby  Ck>ttage,  Ellison  Boad,  Barnes. 

White,  George,  Ashley  House,  Epsom. 

WiUiamson,  Q.  C,  Dnnstanbeorb,  Gnildlord. 

88.  Sussfix. 

Andre,  J.  Lewis  Loscellcs,  Horsham. 

Ck)drington,  liov.  K.  H.,  D.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Wadhnrst 

BoflS,  Henry,  F.S.A.,  Chestbam  Park,  llenfield. 

Sawyer,  F.  E.,  F.S.A.  31,  Buckingham  rince,  r5ri<;hton. 

Stephens,  Her.  W.  B.  W.,  M.A.,  Woolbeding  Ikctoiy,  Midhnrst. 
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36.  WABWiCKsniriE. 

Bin»;nL,'hain  Library,  cftra  of  £.  Scarse,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Union  Street, 

Birmiii},rbiiin. 

Biraun;;lmin  Free  Lihrary,  care  of  D.  MuIlins,E8q.,  Chief  Librarian,  BatclifEe 

Place,  liiriiiin^ham. 
Caddick,  E.,  WcHington  Road,  Edgbaston. 
Hitchman,  John,  Oak  Villa,  Acocks  Green,  near  Birmingham. 
Willington,  J.  R.,  24,  Heath  Terrace,  Leamiugton. 
Wood,  K.  H.,  Penrhos  House,  Kugby. 

I 

37.  Wbsthobblaitd. 

[NU.] 

38.  WiLxemBX. 

mi 

Allsopp,  Hon.  A.  P.,  Ilindllp  Hall,  near  Worcester. 
Jones,  J,  J.,  Abherly  Hall,  Stonrport 

40.  YOBXBHIBB. 

Backhouse,  Jamei,  West  Bank,  Tork. 

Bethel!,  William,  Rise  Park,  Hall. 

Gntch,  Mrs.,  Holgate  Lodge,  York. 

Hailstone,  Edward,  Walton  H.-Ul,  Wakefield, 

Hull  Subscription  Library,  Hull. 

Jackson,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Bolton  IV  r  v  Taucaster. 

Midfllesbomugh  Free  Lihrary,  per  ii.L.  Kirby,  Esq.,  TreM.,  Linthospe,  Middles 

boron  ;:b. 

Rowley,  Walter,  Aklerbill,  Meanwood,  I^eds. 

Williamson,  Rev.  C.  A.,  M.A.,  care  of  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Faiftdise  Villas,  Long- 
wood,  Hudderst'add. 
Wurtaburg,  J.  iL,  ClaYcring  House,  2,  De  Greys  Road,  Leeds. 

45.  North  Wales. 
Owen,  liev.  Elias,  Efenechtyd  Rectory,  Ruthin. 

46.  South  Wales. 

Harris,  W.  C,  Main  Strttt.  rcmhroke. 
llartland,  E.  S.,  Bere.sford  lU>u>c,  Swansea. 
Traherne,  G.  M.,  Coedriglan,  Cardiii. 

Vol.  7.— Fart  5,  2  l 
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Scotland. 

JJlack,  William  (ir(>i;:o,  1,  Alfiod  Tcrrucc,  11  illUeail,  Glasgow. 
Brown,  J.  A.  lljirvic,  iJuuipiicc,  Lurbcrt,  N.B. 
Crornbie.  John  W.,  M.A.,  Bulgownie,  Al>ertlcon. 

iil.-n)!,  1  houuis,  ;i31>,  Hipb  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Duucuu,  J.,  Diilr}iiiple,  21 1,  H(i[)«  Street,  dliii^^ow. 
Forlonp,  Major-Gen.  J.  G.  li.,  11,  Douglas  Crcsceiit,  Edinburgh. 
GhiHgow  University  Library,  per  Messrs.  Maclchose,  61,  Vincent  Street,  GUsgow 
Glasgow  .iVrchaeologlcal  Society,  per  Messrs.  Maclehose,  61,  VisGent  Stre^ 

Glftagow. 

Gregor,  Rer.  Walter,  Fitsligo,  Fnuerburg,  ▲bardeenshira. 

Herbertflon,  John  T.,  Fort  Dtmdoe,  Glftagcnr. 

Kemiack,  Johiii  UiUTemfy  Clnb,  Edinburgh. 

MacBftin,  Alexander,  M.A.,  Bainings  School,  InTemeis. 

Mackinlay,  Dr.,  6,  Great  Western  Terraoe,  KelTinnde,  Glasgow. 

Maclagan,  R.  C,  5,  Coates  Oraeoent,  Edinbnrgb. 

MaclUtchie,  D.,  4,  Archibald  Place,  Edlnbiu^. 

Mitchell  Libiaiy,  fiO,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow,  care  of  F.  T.  Barrett,  Esq. 

Murdoch,  J.  B.,  Hamilton  Place,  Lcmgrid^  Glasgow. 

Veitch  Profeasor,  J.,  LLJ).,  Glasgow  Uniyendtjr. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Alexander,  19,  Regent's  Terrace,  Edinbniglk 

WUaoo,  William,  42,  Glaaford  Street,  Glasgow. 

IRBLAMD. 

Irish  Aichieological  Society  (Colonel  Wood  Martin). 
Einahan,  G.  H.,  M.R.I.A.,  Leinsfeer  Boad,  Rathmines. 
King,  L.  White,  52,  Lanadowne  Boad,  Dublin. 


ExamitUKtion  and  Arrangement  of  Emt(mg  MaieriaJU 

Tho  Council  liavu  every  reason  to  be  .sutisfied  with  the  work, 
and  the  promise  of  it^  which  has  signalised  the  past  year.  A  plan 
is  under  consideration  for  the  compihition  of  a  bibliographical 
hand-list  of  folk-tales,  and  it  is  hoped  a  first  draf%  of  this 

may  be  suon  I'oaily  fur  L-irciihition  iimonij;  ihe  members;  the 
liaudbook  of  folklore,  which  liais  been  unfortunately  so  long 
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delayed,  will  now  be  taken  vigorously  in  band^  and  as  soon  as 
possible  issued ;  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  folktales  and 
custom  has  been  worked  at  during  the  past  year  by 

Miss  Marian  Roalfe  CoX| 

MiBS  Janbt  Key, 

MisB  Isabella  Babolat  ; 

and  otiier  members  of  the  Society  are  preparing  to  help  in 
the  same  manner.  During  the  past  year  tales  have  been 
tabulated  from  Grimm's  Houteltold  TaleSf  Steere's  Swahili 
Tatesy  Busk's  Folklore  of  Bome^  Theal's  Kafftr  Folklore^  and 

iiiiik's  Talts  of  the  Eskimo.  Other  vohimes  jiro  in  hand  uiid 
the  followiDg  tables  will  show  the  progress  oi  this  work: — 


Coimtry. 

Title. 

Tabulator. 

Tales 
oompieGeo. 

BUBOFS. 

Ansferia 

Britain  and 
Ivdand 

Vernalekcn's  "  In  the  Land  of  Marvels," 

Folktales  from  Austria  aiui  Bohemia. 

1884.    (60  tales.) 
Busk's    Household  I'alcs  from  the  Land 

of  Hofer."    (Tirol.)    1871.    (22  tales.) 
CbmpbeH'R    Popular  Tales  of  the  West 

Hi-j-hlands',"  lS(;0-l?^r,2     (<S0  talcs.") 
Cbauibera*  "  Topulur  Kbvmes  of  bcotlaud," 

1841.   (pp.  48.108.) 
Folklore  Society's  publicationa :  dliefly 

Record  "  and  "  Journal." 
Guest's  "  Mabinogion."    1 877. 
Halliwell'H  '*  Nursery  Khymee  and  Nursery 

Tnlc^  of  Old  Kn-r!iind,"   (pp.  14fi-204.) 
Hunt  s  "I'upular  iiuuiances  of  the  West  of 

England." 

Crokcr'8  *'  Fairv  Legends  of  Ireland." 

1825.1826.   (38  tales.) 
Joyce's  «  Old  Celtic  Bomanoes  *'  1879. 
Kennedy's  "  Loj^a-ndnrv'   Fictions  of  the 

Irish  Celts."   18G6.   (10  tales.) 
Kennedj's  "Ffreslde  Stories  of  Ireland." 

1870.  (51  tales.) 

Kennedy's  "  Bardic  Stories  of  Ireland." 

1871.  (10  tales.) 

Wilde's  "Ancient  Lcgemls,  Mystic Channs, 
and  Snperstitiaiis  of  Ireland."   2  toIs. 
1887. 

2  l2 

Me.  Alfred  Nutt. 

Mb.  Okdish. 

Me.  II.  B.  £VAN8. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Foster. 
Mb.  H.  B.  Wbeat- 

LSY. 

1  Mbs.  Gommr. 
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Finlmod 

Greece 

Hongaiy 

loeland 


Norway 


Portngat 

lloamania 

]'n«sinii  and 
blavouia 

Serbian 
Spain 


"Snomen  Kansnn  sjatuja  jatarinoita,"  Tales 
aud  Stories  of  the  Finaish  people,  col- 
lected by  Saluieliiinen,  published  by  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society.    (119  tales.) 

Ciriiiim's  "  Household   Tales,"  translated 
liv  Mra.  Margaret  Huut.   2  vols. 
(200  teles.) 

Laiidor's  "  lyCfrends  m  l  Tales  of  the 
llurz  ^lountaiuti/'  (7i  tales.) 

Geldart'a  "  Folklore  of  Modem  Greece." 
im,  (.10  tales.) 

Jones  and  Kropf's  "  Magyar  Folktales," 
Folklore  Society,  188l».    \i>'6  tales.) 

Arna.son's  "  Icelandic  LegeudSi"  translatt  ii 
bv  Fowell  and  Magnnason.  2  toU. 
ls<;4-180G. 

Symington's  "Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Fariie  and  Iceland*"  1862.  (Folktales 
in  Appendix.) 

Bosk's  "Folklore  of  Borne.'*   1874.  (137 

talcs.) 

Crane's  "Italian  Popular  Tales."  1»85. 

(KVJ  talcs.) 
*' Tuscan  Faiiy  Talcs."    n.  d.   (10  tales.) 
"  Gcstii  K  'Ttianornm."    1S77.    (KSl  tales.) 
Das>ent's  "  I'ojmlar  Talcs  from  the  Norse." 

188s  c.lition.    (51)  tales.) 
Dascnt  s  "  Tales  from  the  Fjeld."  1874. 
tales.) 

Thorpe's" Northern  Mvtholo-rv."  Vols.  2, 

.'!.  1^51-1852. 
Thorpjj'ii  "Yale-Tidu  Stories."  Bohn's 

edition.  (74  talea) 
"I'oitu^niese  Folktales.**  F.L.S.  1882.  (30 

talcs.) 

"  Kouniauian  Fairv  Talcs  and  Leg^ends." 

ISSl.   (11  ta1e:i.) 

]{alston*8    Russian  Folktales."  1873.  (51 

Naake's  "Slavonic  Faiiy  Tales."  1874. 

(10  tales.) 

Denton's  '*  Serbian  FolklortJ."  1874.  (2G 
talcs.) 

Busk's  "  Patrauas,  or  Spanish  Stories." 

1870.    (-A  talcs.) 
Middlcniore's  **  Spanish  Legendary  Tales." 

1885.    (:50  talcs.) 
Montciro's     Talcs  and  I'opnlar  Le^rcnds 

of  the  I{as.|nc>."    1887.    (13  talcs.) 
■\Vciit\vorth  \Vcli.ster*8  *' Basque  Legends.*' 

1877.   (45  talcs.) 


Hon.  Jno.  Abub- 

CBOHBT. 
Miss  ROALFB  Cox. 


Mb.  Edwasd  T. 
Bkll. 


Mb.  Edwabd 


Miss  Babclay. 

Miss  Baeclay. 
Mb.  O.  L.  Apfbbson. 


Mr.  Fdtvabd 
Clodd. 


Major  S.  Clement 

SOVTHAM. 


Mb.  Edwabd  T. 
Bell. 


Mb.  J.  W.  Cbombis. 
Mb.  J.  W.  Cbohbib 
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ASIA. 
^nibia(?) 

China 

ladia 


Japan 

Kashmir 
Mongolia 

Persia 

Tibet 
Tnrkey 


Barton's  (Lady)  *' Ana>ian  Nighta."  6 

vols. 

Denny's  "  Folklore  of  China."  1876.  Chap 

ters  xii.  and  xiii. 
Giles's    Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 

Studio."   2  vols.   ISSO.   (  tales.) 
**  Bidpsi »  Fables  of.  (Ed.  Jacobs.)  (39 

tales.) 

Davids's  "  Buddhist  Birth  Stories."  VoL  i. 

1880.   (40  tales.) 
Dr.  Morris's  translation  of  "  Jatakas,*'  in 

Folklore  Journal.     Vols.  iii.  iv. 
Day's    Folktales  of  Bengal."    1883.  (22 

tales.) 

Frcrc's    Old  Deocan  Dajs."  1870.  (24 

tales.) 

"  nitopadesa,*'  translated   by  Johnson. 

1867. 

Sastri's  "  Folklore  in  Southern  India." 
1684-1886. 

Sastri's  "  Dravidian  Nights'  Entertain* 

meats."  1886. 
Stokes^s"  Indian  FaifyOMes.**  1880.  (30 

tales.) 

"  Strenm  of  Storv."  (Kntha-sarit-Sai^ara.') 
Teiuple'jj    "  Lfgcuils    of    the  rjuijab." 
1883. 

Temple's  «  Wide-Awalie  Stories.'*  1884. 

(47  tales.) 

(Captain  Temple  has  8ui>plie<1  tabola- 

tinns  nf  tho^r-:  vi«l.  pp.  3  IS-I^S.".") 
Thornhill's  "  Indian  Fairy  Talcs."  1888. 
(20  tales.) 

Chamlu'rlain's  "  Aino  Folk  Tales."  Folk- 
lore Sot  iotv.    1888.    (43  tales.) 

Mitford's  tales  of  Old  Japan."  1874. 
(23  tales.) 

Knowles's Folktales  ol  Kashmir."  1888. 

(^04  tales.) 

Bnsk'.H  '  Sa^as  from  the  Far  East"  1673. 

(23  tales.) 

CKiUbion's  "  Book  of  Sindibad."  1884. 
(84  tales.) 

Cnniimntti's  "Book  of  Sindibad."  Folk- 
lore Society.   1882.    (26  talcs.) 

8chiefner'8<*  Tibetan  Tales,"  translated  by 
Ralston.   1882.  (50  talcs.) 

Gibb's  "  History  of  the  Forty  Vcsirs." 
1886.    (40  talcs.) 


Talcs 
completed. 


} 


R£V.  Db.  MOBBlfi. 

Mibs-Ubndham. 

Miss  Labkeu. 


MiSB  Labxeb. 


MiBS  MmrsHAu. 


Ms.  R.  F.  &  St. 

JOHK. 
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Couatrj'. 

Title. 

Tabolator. 

Tkles 
oonpleted. 

AUBTRAUA, 

ETC. 

Aurinlia 

Now  SSealand 

PoIjnetU 
AFRICA. 

Broagh  Smyth's "  AfiorigineB  of  Victoria." 

Vol  i.  pp.  423.483. 
Shortland'a  "Traditions  and  Snjiorstitinns 

of  the  New  Zealmnden." 
\Yhitc'8  "  Ancient  Hiatoiy  of  the  M«orL" 

Vok.  i.  ii. 

Groy'e  "Polynesian  Mythology."  1865. 

(23  tales.) 

GUl'e     Myths  and  Soiun  of  the  Sooth 
pMifle.*'  1S7«. 

AMERICA. 

Blcek'8  "Hottentot  Fables  and  Talcs." 

1HG4.    (42  tales.) 
Cullaway's  "Zola  Noxaery  Tales."  1364. 

(49  tales.) 

**  Soath  Africa  Folklore  Joonial.**  ToL  i. 

1870. 

Steere's  "bwahili  Tales."     1873.  (18 
tales.) 

Thcal's     Kaffir  Folklore.**    1882.  (31 
tales.) 

MibsKkt. 

Ml88  KET. 
MB.G.L.AFPBBSON. 

MiasKsT. 

Miss  Est. 

16 
4 

HrHt'n  "Legends  of  Britiab  Guiana." 

n.  d. 

Leland's     Algonqnin  Legends.**  1884. 

(72  tales.) 

Sink's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eski- 
mo.*' 1876.  (160  tales.) 

Da.scnt'8  **  Tales  from  the  Norse,**  pp.  426- 
443. 

(Note. — ^The  co-operation  of  the  American 

Folklore  Society  in  this  work,  so  far  as 
books  on  North  and  South  American 
Folklore  are  concerned,  is  invited,  and 
therefore  only  three  or  foor  reprssenta- 
tire  GoUectioDB  are  cited  ben.) 

Mb,  J.W.Saitoosn. 
Mb.  GomiB. 

1 
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Subjects  of  Analysis. 

Name  of  Person  Analysing. 

Animal    niul  bird 

suiXTstitions 
"River  spirits  . 
Kirt*  suDorstitinns 

Folk  medicine 

Dcatli   And  Burial 
coBtomti 

German  parallels  . 

Mr.  €K>inme. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.   Larken,  Gatton  Tower, 

Reigate. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  PitBligo*  Frazerbargh, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  G.  Langen,  Cologne. 

A  congress  of  Folkloriats  was  held  in  Paris  during  the  year, 
bat  unfortunately,  owing  largely  to  the  date  of  the  congress  having 
been  fixed  for  July,  only  two  of  our  members  were  present,, 
namely,  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews.   Mr.  Andrews 

very  kindly  nndertook  the  duty  of  pressing  before  the  congress 
the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  a  com  men  lino  oi'  action  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  work  of  tabulation  and  analysis,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

FublicationB  of  the  Society, 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  have  issued  to  members 
the  long'delayed  volume  of  Manyar  Folktalrs^  by  the  Bev.  W, 
H.  .I»)nes  and  Mr.  Lewis  II.  Ivropf.  In  view  of  the  long  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  this  volumOt 
the  Council  have  decided  to  let  members  who  have  joined  since 
1886  procure  copies  at  7«.  6d»  per  volume,  while  the  price  to  the 
general  public  will  be  155. 

The  £xempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  edited  by  Professor  Crane, 
is  approaching  completion.  The  text,  analysis,  notes,  and  index, 
are  printed  off  or  In  type,  and  the  introduction  is  expected  about 
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the  first  of  January,  so  tlmt  the  volume  will  be  reu  ly  lor  (Iclis  ci  j 
to  members  early  next  year  as  the  secoud  volume  i'nr  1 890. 

The  Couneil  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tliat  ihey  have 
accepted  an  advantageous  offer  irom  Mr.  Nutt,  hj  which  a 
volume  of  Gaelic  tales  with  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Maclnnes  will  bo  issuetl  u>  members  of  the  Society  the 
second  volume  for  the  current  year. 

The  Council  have  also  arranged  for  an  English  translation  of 
the  mythical  portions  of  Sctxo  GrammatieuSf  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  York  Powell,  and  they  hope  to  arrange  for  volumes 
of  folklore  extracts  from  classical  and  mediaeval  writers,  such 
as  iEjIian,  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  the  chroniclers. 

A  most  importaut  step  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Folklore  Jourtud.  It  was  felt  that  in  its  present  shape  it  did  not 
sufficiently  represent  the  scientific  aims  of  the  Society,  and  Mr. 
Nntt  came  forward  with  a  proposal  wluch  the  Council,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  have  accepted.  It  involves  the 
issue  of  the  Journal  under  a  new  tide.  It  will  be  divided 
into  sections,  as  follows : 

(1)  Original  articles,  whether  collections  of  facts  or  exposi- 
tions of  theory. 

(2)  Repriiiis  of  English  material,  not  easily  accessible,  and 
translations  of  little-read  languages. 

(3)  A  record  of  the  progress  of  study  in  folklore,  and  in 

allied  branches  of  science.    This  record  w  ill  comprise : 

(a)  A  bibliography  of   English  auil  non-English  books 

relating  to  folklore,  mythology,  archaic  and  savage 
institutions,  mediaeval  romantic  literature,  archaic 
histoiy,  etc. 

(b)  Summaries  of  contents  of  folklore  periodicals,  and 
citation  of  articles  of  iutorost  to  tlio  folklorist  in 
general  periodicals. 

(c)  Reports  on  well-defined  sections  of  folklore,  to  be 
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issued  at  stated  times,  briefly  suminlng  up  tlio  pro- 
grem  and  results  of  study  within  each  section  during 
the  interval  from  one  report  to  another.   £ach  section 
to  be  entmsied  to  a  member  of  the  Sodefyi  who  will 
make  himself  responsible  for  the  prodnotion  of  the 
report.    The  followni^  sections  are  planned: 
Comparative  mythology. 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  myth  and  saga. 
Institntionfl  :  (a)  archaic,  {b)  savage. 
Folklore  in  its  more  restricted  use :  (a)  folk-tales 
and  co«xnate  subjects,  (6)  ballads  and  games, 
(c)  folk-usages. 
Prehistoric  anthropology  and  archaic  history* 
Oriental  and  mediaeval  romantic  literature. 
(4 )  Tabulation  of  folktales  and  analynis  of  customs  and 
suporstitions. 


Members  of  ths  Society. 

Dorincj  the  past  year  the  roll  of  members  has  increased  to  the 
highest  number  that  hits  ever  been  attJiincd,  namely,  34G,  and  the 
Honoraiy  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster,  has  been  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  increased  support  for  the  Society *8  work. 
Mr.  A.  Granger  Hutt,  owing  to  ill-health,  was  obHgcd  to  resign 
the  otht  c  of  Honorary  Secretary,  which  he  has  hekl  for  seven 
years.  The  Council  ilel  that  the  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Uutt  for  his  past  services,  and  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Hutt  will  still  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  to  r;ivo  it  the  advantage  of  his  aid.  The  year 
is  marked  by  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  one  oi'  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  li.  S.  lialstou,  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Ital8ton*8  services  to  the  Society  in  the  early  years  of  its 
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existence  were  invaluable,  and  members  will  not  easily  forget 
those  oooasions  when  he  presided  over  the  meetings. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  revise  the  rales  of  the  Soeieiy} 
and  the  Council  will  ask  the  members  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  lo  form  a  special  mectiiirr  for  this  purpose.  The  altera- 
tions are  of  iiiiii(»r  importance,  except  in  one  instance,  which 
provides  for  the  election,  as  honorary  members  of  the  Society, 
of  persons  distinguished  in  the  study  of  folklore,  bnt  who  for 
various  reasons  are  not  at  present  connected  with  the  Society. 
It  is  proposed  to  limit  to  twenty  the  number  of  tlioso  upon 
whom  this  honour  may  be  conferred,  and  the  Council  will  take 
care  to  exercise  tlie  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  with  due 
regard  to  the  Society's  welfare.  The  rules  to  be  proposed  are 
as  follows :  • 

I.  "  The  Folk-Lnrc  v^ociety iuis  lor  its  object  the  eolicclion 
and  publication  of  Popular  Traditions,  Legendary  Ballads,  Local 
Proverbial  Sayings,  Superstitions  and  Old  Customs  (British  and 
Foreign),  and  all  subjects  relating  thereto. 

II.  The  JSocietv  shall  consist  of  Members  beino;  subscribers  to 
its  ftinds  of  One  Guinea  annually^  payable  in  advance  on  the  Ist 
of  January  in  each  year. 

III.  A  Member  oi'  the  Society  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  future  annnai  subscriptions  by  payment  of  Ten  Guineas  over 
and  above  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

IV.  The  affairs  of  the  Society,  ineludin<x  the  election  of 
Members,  shall  b(»  conducted  by  a  Council,  consisting  of  a 
President,  Vice*Presidents,  a  Director,  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  eighteen  other  Members.   The  Council  shall  have  power  to 

fill  w\)  ;niy  vacancies  in  tlieir  number  tliat  may  arise  during 
tkeii'  year  of  office. 

y .  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
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in  London  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  may  appoint  No  Member  whose  subdcription  is  in  arrear 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting. 

VI.  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting.  Their  term  of  office  shall  expire  at 
snch  Annnal  General  Meeting,  and  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

"VTI.  The  Council  may  elect  as  honorary  Members  persons 
distinguished  in  the  stady  of  Folklore,  provided  that  the  total 
number  of  snch  honorary  Members  shall  not  exceed  twenty. 

VTII.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  exj)enditure  of  the 
Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected 
at  the  General  Meeting. 

IX.  Every  Member  (whose  subscription  sliall  not  bo  in 
arrear)  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  copy  of  each  of  tiio  ordinary  works 
published  by  the  Society. 

X.  Any  Member  who  shall  be  one  year  in  arrear  of  his 
subscrijttioii  shall  cease  to  he  a  Member  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  shall  otherwise  determiuei 

XL  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  Rules  except  at  a 

Speciul  General  Meeting;  of  the  Society,  to  be  convened  by  the 
Council  or  upon  the  requisition  of  at  least  five  Members,  who 
shall  give  fotirtcen  days'  notice  of  the  change  to  be  proposed, 
which  shall  be  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  The  alteration 
proposed  must  be  approved  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  at  such  Meeting. 

Akdrew  Lanq,  Freaident, 
G.  L.  GoiOfBy  JHreeiar, 
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THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
WAS  HELD  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2C>th,  AT  H 
P.M.,  AT  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY'S  ROOMS, 
22,  ALB£MAliL£  STEKBT. 

The  Hon.  J.  ABEUCROMBY,  akd  afterwards  the  President, 
ANDREW  LANG,  Esq.,  in  tue  Chaik. 

The  Annual  Roport  of  the  Coancil  having  been  read  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Nutt,  seconded,  and  resolved  :  That 
the  same  be  adopted. 

The  Treflsnrer*8  ncconnt  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1888, 
liaving  been  read,  it  \va>  iiiovod  Uy  Mu.  (jrUANUEii  HuTT,  seconded,  and 
resolved  :  That  the  same  be  approvcfL 

A  Special  General  Meeting,  under  Rule  XL,  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  (a)  varying  Rule  IV.  by  the  substitation  of  the  words, 

A  Conncil  of  eighteen  other  members  ; "  instead  of  A  Coancil  of 
twenty  members,**  and  (b)  of  Rule  VI.  by  the  substitation  of  the 
words,  "  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual 
Geritial  Meeting.  Their  t  iin  of  ofTicc  shnll  expire  at  bucH  Annual 
General  M'^oting,  and  they  s-liuU  be  eligible  iur  re-election,"  in  place 
of  the  old  rule ;  (c)  by  the  addition  in  Rule  XL  of  the  word  "voting" 
in  the  last  line;  (c/)  the  provision  for  the  election  of  honorary  mem- 
bers and  oilier  alterations. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Pibbotor,  seconded  by  Mb,  Ordisb,  and  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  the  rnlcs,  as  amended,  be  ap^) roved  and 
adopted. 

The  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  then  resumed. 
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1l  \va>  moved  by  Dr.  Gaster,  seconded,  and  resolved  unanimously: 
That  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  be  tbe  Prt  bident,  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  bo 
1  )i rector,  that  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  be  Trcasurefi  and  Mr.  J.  J  Foster  be 
Honorary  Secretaty  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  WAS  noTed,  seconded,  and  reaolTed  tliat  the  following  he  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society : — 


And  the  following  be  members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 


Tlie  President  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  which  was  lol- 
lowed  by  a  discursion,  in  which  the  Director,  Professor  Rhys,  Mr. 
Nutt,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  N0TT  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President^  coupled  with  a 
request  that  ho  would  allow  his  address  to  be  printed  in  the  Society's 
Journal.   This  was  seconded  by  Mit.  Gonhb  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  isignified  his  assent  tu  the  wish  of  the  meeting. 


Ei.wAiiD  B.  Tylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
TuE  Earl  BeauchamPi  F.S.A. 
The  Eabl  of  Stbaftobd. 
Sir  Johh  Lubbock,  Babt.,  F.B.S. 


Hon.  John  Abbbcbouby. 
Edward  BnABBOOK,F.S.A. 

LOYS  iiKUEYRE. 
MI88  C.  S.  BUBNE. 

Mias,  RoALFE  Cox. 
J.  G.  Fbazsb,  M.A. 

DB.GAfiT]CB. 

S.  HABTLAirikf  F.$.A. 

A.  ORAirOBR  HUTT,  F.S.A. 


W.  F.  KlRBY. 

Kev.  ])n.  KicnABOMOBBia 

ALKiji:n  NuTT.  • 

T.  F   <  >HI)1SH. 


Lr..Oi.N.riTX-lUvEKs,D.C.L.,F.li.S, 

F.S.A.,  ETO. 

Fbofbsbob  a.  H.  Satob,  MJL 
Captain  B.  C  Tbhpia. 
Bbski  B.  Webatlet,  F.S A. 
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1CE1CBEI8.  ( Jtirauj,  laoo.) 

Abercroinby,  Hon.  J.,  21,  Cluiju  l  Street,  Belgrave  S«juarc,  b.W. 

Adsheud,  Georfrc-  II.,  Estj,,  Fcru  Villas,  1)4,  Bolton  Koud,  Pendleton. 

AlJsopp,  Hull.  A.  Percy,  Ilindlip  Unll,  near  Worcester. 

Alrarez,  Dr.  Antonio  Machado  y,  O'DonncU,  22,  Sevilla,  Madrid. 

Amsterdam,  the  University  Library  of,  per  Dr.  Kopge. 

AndenoDy  J.  A.,  Esq.,  46,  Warwick  GardeiiBf  Kensington,  W. 

Andrg  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Laacellea,  Honibani. 

Andrews,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  YilU  Piganti,  Mentone. 

Antiquaries,  The  Society  of,  Barlington  Honie,  W. 

Appenon,  George  L.,  Esq.,  11,  Park  Road,  Wimbledon  (Anditor). 

Archieological  Institute,  Oxford  Afansions,  Market  Stre<>it,  W. 

Amison,  Major  W.  B.,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Asher,  Samnel  O.,  Esq.,  G,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Yale,  N.W. 

Afltor  Libraiy,  New  York,  per  B.  F.  Stevens,  Esq.,  4,  Trafalgar  SgnartL 

Ajdon,  Edward  I.,  Esq.,  19,  Belgra?e  Terniee,  Newcastle>on>Tyne. 

Babcock,  W.  H.,  Vnq.,  r>\:),  Seventh  Street,  Washington,  D.C, 

Bain,  T.  G.,  K-^ii-,  1,  ilay market. 

Backhon8<>.  .Junios.  Esq.,  West  Bank,  York. 

lluckliuusc,  Jiinatlmn  K,,  K?**!-,  Bank.  I):ii  lin;;ton. 

Bari  lay,  >Ti>s  IsalMjlla.       I'luienLC  Teriiuc.  Falmouth. 

Baruett,  J.  iJavies,  Kstj.,  Grand  Trunk  liuilway,  iStrai  ford,  Ontario*|  Canada. 

Burn  t  il,  Thos.,  Ks(j.,  The  Woodlands,  Kirby  Muxloc,  near  Leicester. 

Basket,  Mons.  Rene,  22,  Rue  Randon,  Algiers. 

Beard,  Joshoa  Tor«ll,  Esq.,  Royston  llonse,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney, 
S.W. 

Beancfaamp,  The  Earl,  F.S.A.,  13,  Belgrare  Square,  S.W.  (Yice-President). 

Bell,  Edward,  Esq.,  Botcherby,  Carlisle. 

Bent,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  13,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 

Berlin  Boyal  Library,  per  Asher  and  Co.,  IS,  Bedford  Street,  CoTent  Garden. 
Bemes,  Professor  Henri,  87,  Bne  de  Bellain,  Donai,  Nord,  France. 
Besant,  Walter,  Esq.,  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi«  W.G. 
Bflthell  William,  Esq.,  Rise  Park,  IlnlL 
Birks,  Rcr.  E^  B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Btrminghani  Libraiy,  care  of  C.  £.  Scaree,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Union  Street, 
Birmingham. 
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Birmingham  Frea  Libruy,  care  ol  J.  D.  MnUina,  Eiq.,  Chief  Lihtarien, 

BatelifFe  Place,  BirmiDgham. 
Blaclc,  William  Qeorge,  Esq.,  1,  Alfred  Terrace,  HUlhead,  Qlaagow  (Local 

Secretary). 

Blaine,  D.  P.,  Eaq.,  129,  Ctomwell  Bead,  8.W. 

Blemont,  Hons.  Emile,  16,  Hae  d'Offemont,  Paris. 

lillii  1,  Dr.  Karl,  3,  Winchester  Road,  South  Hampltead,  N.W. 

Bliw,!-'.  E.,  Eui,  IG,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland,  22,  Cours  la  Reinc,  rnn=!. 

Boston  Atheniuum,  The,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  per  Triibner  &  Co.,  Lndgate  Ilill,  K.C. 

Boston  Public  Librarv,  U.S.A..  per  Triibncr  and  Co.,  Lndgate  Hill,  K,C. 

Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Esq.,  2S,  State  Street,  Boston,  ^fass.,  U.S.A. 

Bovrcn,  11.  Courthopc,  Esq.,  M.A.,  3,  York  Street,  Penman  Sqnnrc.  W. 

l5nit.rov)k,  Edward  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  177.  lli-h  Street.  Lcwi.sham,  S^. 

Brewster,  J.  P.,  E^q.,  so,  Troup  Street,  Kochestcr,  J«.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Bridson,  J.  R.,  Es<i.,  Brjerswood,  Windermere. 

Briiir.iu,  Dr.  D.  G.,  Media,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

Britten,  James,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  18,  We&t  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Brockhaus,  F,  A.,  Esq.,  Leipzig,  per  Hcnrj  Williaius,  48,  Old  Bailey*. 

Brown,  Ili'in  v  Tliomas,  Esq.,  Chester 

Brown,  J.  A.  llarvic,  Msq.,  Duuipacc,  Larbort,  N.B. 

Brown,  Dr.  Robert,  F.L.S.,  Fersle)-,  Rydal  Road,  Strcatham,  S.W. 

Browne,  John,  Esq.,  Chertsey  House,  Fark  Hill  Rise,  Croydon. 

Bmshfield,  Dr.  T.  N.,  The  Cliff,  Budleigh-Saltertou,  DevoDDhire. 

Bmyerc,  M.  Loys,  9,  Boe  Marillo,  Paris. 

Bollock,  Bev.  J.  F.  W.,  B.A.,  Badwinter  Bectoiy,  Saffron  Walden. 
Bame,Miss,  Pyebirch,  Eceleshall,  Staffordshire. 
Buak,  Miss  B,  H.,  16,  Montague  Street,  Portman  Sqnare,  W. 
Bnttenrorth,  Joehtia  W.,  £aq.,  46,  Btteeell  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 

Caddick,  B.,  Bsq.,  Wellington  Boad,  Edgbaston. 
Canniutaro,  Signor  T.,  Via  dei  Verdi,  Messine,  Sicilj. 
Charencey,  Corote  de,  3,  Une  St  Domiaiqne,  Paris. 
Chamock,  K.  S.,  Esq. 

ChitnaTJS^  Bao  Gangadhnrrao  M.,  Nagpnr,  Central  Prorinccs,  India. 

Chorlton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  82,  Brasenoee  Street,  Manchester. 

dark,  H.  Marty  n,  M.B.,  kt^  Esq.,  Lanriston  House,  Amrilear,  Pan  jab,  India. 
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ing  Hood  mtonj,  lt)7-ir»S 

French  version  of  Ihnth'g  Mrstcngcr, 
Li3 

Friihijr  superstitions,  Macclesfield,  21 
Fnt'jriuns,  never  meutiou  name  of  the 

dead,  1  ">'> 
Funeral  customs.  New  Guinea,  320 
Funeral  rites,  importance  of,  Burmah, 

31  a 

Gfielic  talc,  tabulation  of.  S-10 
(iallitrups.  Devonshire,  LN'i.'i 
(Jiiuies.cliildren's,  I)i)rsot.shire.  202-2r>  j 
Garden  <;ate.  ^ame  of.  2  IK -J  JO 
Garlic, protection  against  vipers,  Spain, 

m 

 , sacred  to  Mordvin  goddess,  lilfi 

Gathering  nuts  in  Mav,  game  of,  224- 
227 

German  tale  of  Dcath't  Mmrnfji  r.  1 79 
  story  of  liumpelstiltskiu,  136- 

m 

GtTson's  sermons,  qnotcd,  1S5 
(liant-killiug  st(  ry.  Scotland,  Ifhl-lfirt 
Gilitrutt,  Icelandic  mime  of  witch,  lii2 
God,  conception  of,  by  Mordvins,  fifi 
Gommc  (G.  L.),  Coo'rg  Folklore,  21».")- 

ami 

Goose,  sacrifice.  Kussian,  Sfi 

 ,  wild,  foretelling  l»y,  Scotland,  4^ 

Gorcy,  the  term  explained,  3Z 

Gossft  (  l']dinund),  Accntint  of  Boys' 

(,'onh.<,  2al 
G  rauton-oii-Siwy.  mcasuringcowsat,2S2 
(irocn  gravel,  game  of,  21 4 
(ircgor  (llev.  W.),  Jirtad,  IShAHh  ; 


Kf  lpifStorirty  10n-?Ol  :  Mn  GUiel 
thr Urat  e  Tai/or.\i\:UK,'i:  The  Clerf-r 
Apprtntirc,  ir>fi-lfi7  ;  S>oiu  Folklort 
on  'J'rtr*,  Animah,  and  Jfi rrr  Fixk- 
ingj'rovt  th/  JS'ort/i-JCiittf  of  Scotland, 
41-44  ;  On  Witch  Suj>ersiiti<'rn,211- 

Grimm's  Teutonic  MythoUyy,  vol.  ir., 

reviewed,  21iiJ 
Groves,  sacrci,  Votyak.  122 
Guessing  names  in  folktales,  1  .'jl-1."3 
Guiana,  names  considered  a  part  of 

the  man  in,  Ifil 
Guthrie  (Kllen  K),  St* per  itt  it  ions  of 

the  ik'ottith  Fi«h(  rnu  n,  44-47 

Ilabetrot,  northern  counties'  nnme  for 

Hnmpolsltiltskin.  1 4r> 
Ilallowc'cu,  (iivinatiou,  ill 
IIam]('lc*8    Prirhc    of  Conxrienee, 

(piotcd,  1 SS 
Handbook  of  folklore.  3^  I 
Hare,  in  African  folklore.  93.?4 
— ,  beheading  of,  Scan<linavia,  iifi 

 ,  nnluck  of,  Forfarshire,  12 

 ,  witches  in  sha]>c  of,  2s 4,  2S."» 

Harvest  customs,  47-."»3.  al 

 ,  Atitrim,  3L4  ;  Cornwall, 

Harvesit  festivals,  Coorg,  302-31J4 
Harvest  songs  used  in  game  rbj'mes, 

211 

Head  of  the  hare,  superstition  con- 
nected with,  ali 
Hc;iv«Mi,  descent  of  man  from,  Africa, 

Hedgehog  superstitions,  Scotland,  42- 
13 

Hen,  crowing.  Scotland,  13 

Hens,  protcctc«l  by  Mordvin  goddess, 

mi 

Hercditar)'  power  of  curing  disease, 
02-03 

 of  witchcraft,  2^ 

Hessian,  to  kill  a,  Irish  proverb,  3iJ 
Hides,  auinuils'Jianging  of,  in  teniples, 

a2 

Hobby-horse,  333  ;  Devonshire,  2fi5 
Holly,  placed  outside    stable  door, 

Scotland,  U 
Ilolyrood  day  and  the  swallow,  il 
Hop- frog,  game  of,  231 
Horse  sacrifice,  Mordvin,  ^  ;  Kussian, 

s.vsn 

Hor<e-shr>c,  luck  of.  Scotland.  II 
Horse's  hair  turned  into  water  .snake, 

m 

Horses,  safeguards  for,  against  witches, 
2Ifi 


House,  costom  of  blessing  on  entering, 

Housc-cnstom,  'AIL  ' 
Jlou.xc-sju  rifux',  Mordvin.  fifl 
House-spirits,  .Mordvin.  72.  71,  lA 
llousc-worship  of  the  god,  Votyak, 
1211 

How  many  miles  to  Gaudigo,  game  of, 

230-2:u' 
Human  sacrifice,  Coor^r,  H0.> 
Hun^rarian  story  of  Kumpelstiltfikin, 

147-118 

Hunt-the-slipper,  game  of,  liiiS 
Hutt(A-  ^•)>  Chilli  s(  /.<ntli'gh'(d  Myth  f, 

81.S-:{19  ;  Supt  fiitit  'ion  iitul  Sarcenj 

in  XcH'  Gnitua, 

Iceland,  chnrch  Imililing  legend,  1  ."i.l 

Incantation,  witch,  2^4 

Indian  .stmy,  vm  iaiit  of  Baldnr,  lil 

— ^—  trilfcsof  Hinialnya, si;;nilicance 
of  names  amoii;:-,  laS 

Invcnu's.vliiiv,  harvest  custom,  iiO 

liivisihiliiy  pnuluccd  \>y  swallowing 
ravcn-stonc,  iiii 

Irish  harvest  ciustoni,  .Ml 4 

  legends.  :}S-4(>  .W^WW 

 proverbs,  I{."'-:ts 

Iron  touching  of,  to  counteract  ill- 
luck,  15 

Italy,  devil  legend,  ILZ 

Jat.akas  ipiotcd.  iMli 

Jehovah,  n^ystical  attridutes  of  the 

name,  1  .'>') 
JcsuH,  mystical  attrihatcii  of  the  uoiuc, 

1  .*>.') 

Kaffirs,  women  prohibited  from  pro- 
nouncing husband's  name,  1  .'jH 
Kc  islanders,  legends  of,  22-2.'^ 
Kelpie  stories,  ^S^•ottish,  rj'J-201 
Kent,  harvest  custom,  ^ 

 ,  horse-hair  superstition,  317 

Kilkenny  cats,  dii 

Kinahan  (G.  H.),  Irixk  Proverbs,  35- 

Kirikitoun,  Marie.  Uai>quc  name  of 

witch,  Lil 
Kiss-in-the-rin;;,  j;ame  of,  211-212 
Kruzimii^eli,  Austrian  name  for  llum- 

pelstiltskin,  IJS 

Lady  of  the  land,  game  of,  227-229 
Laird  of  Kedlatcr's  witch,  -^siUiS I 
Lake,  dwell in;;s  under  the  water, 
 fairy  of, ni:irrie<l  to  human  being, 


c.  3iil 

Lammas dny,safegnards against  witches 

used  on,  277 
Lamploo,  game  of,  232 
Lancashire  folklore,  «iO-r>l 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  song,  3.'{7.  '.u>'^- 

Lan}^  (Andrew),  election  of,  as  Presi- 
<lent,  I8i  address  by,  ll>-2(> 

Lapwing  and  the  Virgin  J[ary,  tra- 
dition of,  &Z 

Lerwick,  festival  at,  115 

L  Kstrange  s fables,  story  from,  quoted, 
liil 

Lightning,  beliefs  as  to,  Mordvin, 
103 

Lincolnshire  folkmedicinc,  r)4.5ri 

 UKJiTis  danee  -.'L't.^ 

Litrle  f^irl  of  nine,  jxame  of,  2')7-20S 
Lizurds,  formerly  little  men,  California. 
21-2o 

London  ballads,  27.3'> 
J^otifr^'ulls,  game  of,  iiiiu 
Lot  rhymes,  257-25'J 

Macclesfield,  Friday  superstitions.  21 
Ma;:p;es,  tirsl  conntig  of,  into  Ireland, 
Iiii 

Mairvar  story  «»f  Humpelstiltskiu,  14y- 
i:>() 

Maiden's  festival,  Mordvin,  107.113 

Marrels,  j^anie  i>f,  233 

Marriage  customs,  (x>org.  21)8-300 

 divination.  Scotland,  42 

 of  gods  with  women,  78-71) 

Martincngo-C'e8aresco(E  ),  Ilt  rtditary 

junrer  vf  curing  (li.vini .  <>2-G3 
^Iathcs<^>n  (K.),  Jinnhfunting  at  the 

plough  tail,  1 75- 1 78 
Mawther,  Suffolk  word,  138 
May  I  go  out  to  play,  pamc  of,  221 
May -day  custom,  Scotland,  2<>.'i 
Meadows,  pasture,  and  gardens,  god- 
dess of,  Mordvin,  7J_j  Hi 
Sleath,  lej^ends  from,  .113-314 
Medicine,  folk,  Lincolnshire,  5 4 -.">."> 
Men,  protection  for,  nguinst  witches, 
271) 

Mending  the  shoo,  game  of,  237-238 
Mexicans,  objection  to  making  their 

names  known,  liiil 
Mickle  bones  mentioned  in  rhyme, 

Middleton  f  J.  H.),  Cornifh  harvtJtt 

cu.^fiiiii,  3 1  ."i 
Midwifery,  sucrcd  to  Mordvin  goildess, 

HH>,  122-124 
Milk,  cow's,  resU)ration  of,  281-282 
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Milkinij  cow  with  a  gierc,  Lancashire 

folktale.  iiO 
Miller,  .s:icre<l   to  Monlyin  goddess, 

lor, 

Mills,  fear  <  f  fairies  working,  201 
Mole.  si;,'n  of  |>ersoii  hclw^  a  witch, 

Monday,  plonphiiig    prohibited  on, 

CoorV,  2i>I 
Month,  tJie  Aralue,  ll>j 
Moon,  hinitin;;  tiine.H  of  the  lynx  fixed 

hy,  uli 

 ,  prayer  to,  at  New  Year,  Mord- 

  j;od,  Mordvin,  II 

 ,  new,  garments  hi  nshed  at,  ill 

Mordvins,  tx'Iief.s  and  religious  cere- 
monies of.      ] ;{.") 
Morris  (Dr.  K.),  Dcoth'n  Mrxsriir^rr, 

Morris  dance  nt  IievesJ>y,  :>:>l-.{ri.'> 
Mother  go<kicss.  Mordvin.  70 
Moths,  white,  rliyines  on,  1^4*) 
Monle  C 1 1  ■  J .  )>  Jfiifcom  bt  ( 'ross,  Dor.u  f, 

MnllHMTy  l)nsh,  game  of,  '210 
MnrnnicVs,  Cluistnins,  •Jli\-'2\7 
Munici]»al    ciistuni  ut  Dublin   as  to 

be;.'gars,  lifi 
My  little  dog  liulT,  game  of,  '21.S-'2  3  4 
Myrrh    nscd    as   preventive  against 

witehcralt,  2hO 

Name  of  wolf,  taboo  ngainst,  Scandi- 
navia. Lili 

Names,  integral  associations  of  jjorsons 

with,  i:.<-ir.i 
Nature  ^^pirit'^.  Mordvins',  QI 
Necklace,  fairies',  .'{OS 
New  (Juiriea,  superstition  in,  :V20.."*2'2 
New  Year's  festival,  Mordvin,  1'21-1'27 
Nine  men's  morris,  game  of,  'j'.V.i 
Norfolk  liarvest  (  usIoM),  al 
Northumberland,  egg-giviiig  ut  Easter, 

Nursery  rliymcM,  2ri4-2.'ir 


Oat  cakes,  prevalence  of,  in  Scotland, 
lliti 

OfferingH  made   to   nnilignant  god, 

Votyak.  Liil 
Officials  at  the  ceremonial  sacrifices, 

Om.  mystical  name  of.  LiVi 

Onions,  sacnd  to  Mordvin  goddess, 

Oranges  and  lemons,  game  (tf,  iLIii 


Ordish  (T.  F.),  morris?  dance  at  Rcves- 
by,  3iL3iiS 


Pali  texts  ijiioted,  1  >^n.l  ')n 
Pan,  devil  in  phape  of.  '2'.^0 
Pancake,  used  in  Mordvin  festival.  L2a 
I'aris,  congress  of  folklorists  at,  275- 

Parish,  sacrificial  feasts  of,  1M)-101 
Parrot,  man  turned  into,  Buddhist 
tale,  ail 

Peacock  (E.),  vnlaivftd  curex.  r/4-">"> ; 
Scandhutvian  /olhJorr,  '>'>-o~  : 
La nnish  'ur  folklore,  i^iSl ;  i>ihrrian 
folklore,  ril-r.2  ;  house  curtom,  'AHl 

Pig,  sacrificial  slaughter  of,  Mordvin, 
110.  UL. 

 ,  unlnck  of  meeting,  Scotla.nd,  45- 

lii 

i'iilar,  bargains  made  at.  Limerick,  31 
Pins,  nscti  to  find  out  witch,  279 
Piozzi  (Mrs.),  autobiographv  quoted, 

Pips,  divinntions  from,  '^  t?* 

Pitre((J.),7/;W/>^t7i  ilrlitf  Tniflizion! 
J'o/)<iI(iri  Sit'iliatu  reviewed,  :i22-o;'iU 

I'itre  (Dr.),  collection  of  Sicilian  folk- 
lore by,  '''2-<>:t 

Pitsligo.  witch  stories  from,  278,  271', 

Pixies,  Devonshire,  '2n"> 

Place  rhyme,  Irish, 

Ploughing  eustonjs,  ('oorg,  207 

 ,  Scotland,  17G-17S 

J*longhing  ami  wit<  hcruft,  2^ 

Polyiicsia,  prohil>ition  against  uttering 
cliiel  s  name,  1  "»S 

Potatoes,  spirits  in,  ill 

I'resetits  given  to  witch  to  secure  good- 
will, 'jSCi 

Procession  of  fishermen  at  Buckie,  4t>- 
II 

Proverbs.  Derbyshire,  210^21^  ;  Staf- 
fordshire. 2iLL:ii»ii ;  Irish, 
Pyx,  miinials  kneeling  to,  2£ 

Queen  Anne,  game  of,  222 

liabbit,  cunning  of,  Spanish  folktales, 
r.'.>-r.() 

Hag  image  burnt  by  fishermen  toaroiil 

ill-luek.  lii 
Uaijiljow.  legend  of,  Mordvin,  IQi 
Ual.-ton  (W.  J{.  S.).  .leath  of, 
Jiaveii,  while  feather  of  the,  a  chanu 

all 

 ,  de\  il  in  .shape  of,  2^ 


Bed  Riding  Hood  story.  South  African, 

Keresbj,  morris  dimco,  331-355 
Rhyinps,  children's  ^amc,  ;il7-2.">'.> 
Hhyininj:  fitniiNhc  iti  panics,  2:5"-.?!  f 
Uiiidles,  2r>\).2(H  ;  incidcut  of,  in  ioik- 

tales,  ir>3 
Rirer  gods,  Aino,  58 . 

 ,  Mordvin,  72 

—  Kelpie,  Scotland,  200 

Kwo.  witi  )i  frnn>f«'n!i;iti..n  into,  28? 

liuuian  practice  of  kccpiti^;  tho  uanic 

of  the  tutelary  deity  secret,  155>156 
Rofly<apple,  lemon,  and  pear,  game  of, 

210 

Rouse  (Denhnm),  Jiahlur  Storij  from 

India,  4U 
Rowan-tree,  Scotland.  41 
— — ,  protection   against  witches, 

277 

 wood,  couple- roots  made  of,  281 

Kules  of  the  Society,  371-372 
Kumpelsttltskio,  etoiy-gronp,  136-163 
Russian  festival  customs,  86-87 

Sacrifice  of  animals,  Totyak,  129 

Sacrifices.  Coorg',  30 '> 

^criticial  places  and  feasts,  Mordrins, 

Sa^a^^t  chnrch^bnilding  legends  from, 

l52-!r,;5 

St.  John         F.  S.),  Indo'Buriiu'se 

folkhn-t  ,  3()r).3I3 
Sale  of  \vif<  ,  Y'irk>hire,  318 
hally  Walter,  game  of,  207 
Saucbes  (Maria  de),  Earg  nf  babiet 

jii'  rnd  in  iSjjnin,  315 
baycc  (A.  11.),  Oiirenc  Folklore,  l^l- 

195 

Scandinavian  festival,  178 
— —  folklore,  oo-TiT 
Schools,  collection  of  folktales  in,  2(>- 
21 

Scotland,    hread,  (  Kelpie 

stories,  1UU-2UI 

,  objection  to  names  being  tolil, 

!.*'.» 

 ,  animal  superstitiou.s,  42-43; 

fishing  folklore,  43;  tree  supersti- 
tions, 4 1-1 2 

,witchcraft  in.  277-286 

Scottish  story  of  Rnmpelstiltokin,  146 

Seeds,  cerenuniialnso  of,atNew  Year's 
festival,  12") 

Shadow,  devil  eatchin;^.  2S1 

Sheaf,  the  last,  ls-4;» 

Shcaring-niateh,  wrff  h  a  .si^ts  in,  283 

Sheep  hacrilicc,  Mordviu,  b2 
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Shell  bread,  made  of  first  bag  of  com, 

Ireland,  38 
Shivering  of  sacrificed  animals,  120, 
130 

Siam,  pro'iiftition  apiinst  using  the 

sovercipu's  iiLune,  l.'»8 
Siberian  1  ilkliue,  01-<;2 
Si(-il)an  folkloru  ooUection,  by  Dr. 

Pitrc,  G2-03 

-  -  tales,  colleetion  of,  reviewed, 

322-330 

Silver  nsed  to  shoot  witches,  2i?G,  2^«i 
Skill,  ^'anics  of,  children,  231-236 
Sky  <;od,  the  sn)irenio  creator  of  the 
wm  l'l.  Mordvin,  74 

 ,};..d  of  the,  Votyak,  128 

Snakt^,  water,  house's  hair  turned  into, 

317 

Solomon's  wisdom,  story  of,  3L>-3I  'i 
Somali,  superstition  of  the  bare,  23-24 
Sonier!H>t^hire,  see  "  Staple  Fitspalne  " 
Sorcery,  >iew  Guinea,  320 
Sonts,  destination  of  good  and  bad,  70- 
71 

Sowing,  legend  of  goddess's  influence 

upon,  Hordvins,  105 
Spanish  folktales,  69 

  folklore,  174-175 

Spanning,  eow-s  measured  by,  282 
Spinning,  deformiti<!s  from,  ir>0 

,  gcKldes**  of,  Mordvin,  104 
,  pcrlormcd  by  goddess,  Mord> 
vin,  105 

Stables,  mwrm-trfi'  lmn_'  on,  277 
Stallordshirc  sayings,  2l*l-2yii 
Stag,  devil  in  shape  of,  287-288 
Staple  Flf/  iKiiii.',  Somerset^ire,  deviPa 

stone  at,  til 
Stone  in  the  body  of  raven,  produces 

invisiliility  if  swallowed,  otJ 
 ,   bine,  magical  in   church  at 

Fladda,  45 
St<»rk,  veneration  for,  Scandinavia,  57 
Strathdon,  witch  stories  from,  27b,  279, 

280 

Suffolk  story  of  Rumpelstiltskin,  138- 

143 

Suiciile  ot  bears,  Scandinavia.  55 
Snn,  prayer  to,  for  good  crops,  Mord- 

vi:),  r»»> 
Sun-god,  Mordviu,  71 
Sussex,  unluck  of  diruiging  child's 

name,  ir>0 
Sulhcrlanilshire  folklore,  53-54 
Swallow,  tradition  of,  Scandinavia,  50 
Swedi  h     loiy  of  Rumpelstiltskin, 

1  17 
Sword  dances,  332,  333 
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Tabulation  o£  folk-tales,  3,  8-10,  aG4 
Tahitiftns,  non-tiM  of  words  fbnniug 

part  of  .sir  I  II'  l:']'^  nniDi",  l'»S 
Ti'irv  top.  CoruibU  name  for  Hum- 

puIstilLskin,  U4 
Thunder  god,  Monlvin,  71,  78-79 
Tien,  mjBtical  attributes  of  the  namOi 

Tiger'hunting  cnHtnms,  Coorg,  295 

Tip-cat,  gnuiv  uf,  I'M 

Tittvli  Ture,  Swedish  uanie  tor  Kum- 

pelBtiltskin,  147 
Toa<l  sui«crstitions,  Scotland,  42 
Tom,  Tit.  Tot,  a  Soilolk  folktale, 

Trensurp  loj^eiids,  313 

Tree  spirits,  MordTin,  73;  2jew  Guinea, 

 anperstitioDS,  Soollaiul,  4 1 

Tixcs,  8iu  red,  .siicrifices  offered  at  their 

roots,  Mordvius,  6C 
Trinidad,  story  from,  161 
Tnu  klc  fin  Tn  ncbrr.  game  of,  238 
TwcUtb  ^ight  icittival,  Mordviu,  128 

Udal  (J.  S),  Donetikire  ChiMren'g 
i/ames,  2U2-2U4 

Vargalnskn,  Dancing,  Magyar  name 
for  Uunipelsiiltskiii,  150 

Villagc-go<l,  Mordviu.  71 

Virgin,  Blcv^cd,  M  i  v.  and  the  Lap- 
wing, traditi'>n  t  I  .  ."  7 

Votyaks,  tribe  of  the  Mordvias,  128- 
IW 

Wall  riowers,  game  of,  214 
Wasj>8,  olijoctiona  to,  Mordvin,  106 
Water,  divination  1)3%  Spain.  174 

,  witch's  power  over,  28a 
Wftter-god,  Mordvin,  72 
— — .  the  personification  of  eril,  Vot- 

ynk, 12^ 

Water- snake,  horse-hair  turned  into, 
317 


Wtttcr-spirits,evil among  the  MordTlo^ 
G7,  70 

Weather  progDostications  in  rfaTitics, 

2411 

Wells,  nuractilous  powers  of,  Wexfonl. 

38  ;  American  Indian,  40 
Wolls  and  f>prin;.'s,  god  of,MordTio,  72 
I  Wexford  folklore,  38-40 
I  What  are  yonweepiog  for.  game  of,  2ny 
'  Whi  n  first  we  went  to 8diM>l, game  of, 
218 

Whistling  at  sea,  47 

Wliorl,  stone,  kept  at  miUe,  in  Scotland, 

2(J1 

Whnppity  i^oorie,  Scottish  name  for 

Hun)i>e'lstilt.*>k  II.  1  !G 

Widow's  festival,  Mordvin.  113-lla 

Wife-selling,  York.shirc.  318 

Winterkobble.  Ilnngarian  name  for 
Kumpelstiltskin.  I  I*' 

Witch,  supcrat  it  ions  about,  277-280 

,  methods  «)£  finding,  279;  of 
undoing  work  by,  280-282 ;  deeds 
done  by,  282-288 

Witch  8torv,  Lancashire,  C0-6L 

Witch  of  liadachalluch,  284-286 

Witch's  tree,  Scotland,  -11 

Witchcraft,  punishment  of,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 176 

 .  wolvc?  connected  with,  53 

Woden  Icgcuda,  «j[Uoted,  I53-lo4 
Wolf,  superatitions  concerning,  Scan- 

(rtiaviii,  .".1 
Women,  married,  festival  of,  Mordviu, 

116-124 

 ,  pregnant,  bean  beliefed  to 

attack,  o5 
Wreck  caused  by  witeheiaft,  283 


Yellowhammcr,  rhyme   iu  AUerdecu- 

shire,  175 
Ytdi  hounds,  Devonshire,  265 
Yorkshire  harvubt  cui>tom,  oO 
Yorkshire,  wife-eelling,  318 
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[No.  2.] 

Title  of  StOiy.— i^^e  ^^^J  Yoatb  who  went  forth  to  Icam  what  fear 

was. 

Prftmatis  PerSOnse.— ^'i^thcr,  two  sons. — Soxton,  bi?  wife.— Man.— Scrcn 
corpses. — Waggouer. — Host,  hostess. — King,  king's  daughter — Black  Cats. 
— Black  Dogs. — Men  in  halves,  other  sjM^ctral  Mea.-~bix  Coffin-bearers, 
corpse. — Fiendish  old  man. — Waiting-maid. 

Abstract  of  Story. — (O  a  man  hm  two  sons,  tho  younger  stnpid  and  in- 
tractable, bnt  knowing  no  fear,  and  hence  unable  to  understand  why  otliers 
ahndder  at  stories  that  do  not  stir  him.  Father  insists  he  must  learn  to 
■appoithimielf,  hot  boy's  onlj  desire  is  to  team  boir  to  shudder.  (2)  Sexton 
beariog  tbis  offers  to  take  faim  in  band.  Sends  bim  at  midnii^  to  ring  bell 
in  cbnrcb-towcr,  hides  Uiere  himself,  and  impersonates  ghost.  Boy  receiving 
no  answer  to  his  three  questions  pushes  ghost  down  stairs,  and  returns  to 
his  bed  at  sexton's  house.  Sexton's  wife  anxious  at  husband's  prolonged 
absence,  wakes  boy  and  makes  enquiries,  which  lead  to  her  finding'  sexton, 
whose  leg  is  broken.  (Ji)  She  complains  to  father,  who  scolds  boy  und 
starts  him  into  the  world  with  fifty  thalers,  and  with  injonctions  to  toll  no 
one  of  bis  country  or  parentage.  (4)  Boj  sets  lortb.  Man  walking  behind 
oTW^eacs  bis  wish  that  be  eoaU  learn  to  shndder,  and  directs  him  forthwith 
to  gallows,  there  to  pass  night  Boy  promises  to  give  him  fifty  thalers  if 
his  wish  is  fulfilled.  lie  lights  a  fire  iK  iu'suh  f;!illowR,  unbinds  the  seren 
corpses  and  sets  them  round  tire  to  warm  themselves,  I'lnmes  catch  their 
clothes,  and  boy,  angry  becnui>c  tliey  do  not  save  tliem  from  burning,  hangs 
corpses  up  on  gallows  again,  and  theu  goes  to  sleep.  Next  muruiug  man 
returns  and  finds  be  cannot  daim  the  fiffy  thalets.  (5)  Boy  goes  on  hhi 
way  muttering  the  same  wish,  and  is  OTerbeard  by  waggoner,  who  enqnins 
in  Tain  bis  father's  name  and  whence  be  comes,  then  takes  bim  to  an  inn 
where  they  arrive  at  nightfall.  On  entering,  boy  cxoluima,  "If  I  could  bnt 
shudder  !  "  Ibjst  say??  there  is  pootl  opjwrtunily  here  of  learning  how,  but 
hostess  tries  to  silence  him,  saying  it  were  ]>ity  for  l)oy  to  lose  his  life  as  so 
many  others  had  done.  Yielding  to  boys  entreaties,  host  tells  him  of 
haunted  cattle,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  watch  three  nights  without 
shuddering.  Kiug  has  promised  loTely  daughter,  as  well  as  the  great 
fereasnxes  guarded  hff  the  spirits  in  castle,  to  wbomaoeTer  would  Tcnture,  but 
hitherto  none  have  come  out  alive*  (6)  King,  on  seeing  boy,  grants  bim 
permissioa  to  take  with  him  into  castle  three  things  without  life.  Boy 
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chooses  a  fire,  a  tnniiiig-lathe,  and  cnttiog-board  with  knife.   These  are 
taken  to  cattle,  nu  l  ;.t  night  hoj  makes  fire  in  one  of  the  room?.    (7)  At 
niiiiuiglit  Vditx'  (.(niipiaiu.s  of  cold,  and,  at  boy's  iuvitatinn  t^>  come  nnd  sit  liv 
fire,  two  huge  black  cutii  with  fiery  eyes  leap  towards  him  uiiJ  &it  ou  ciiLer 
■id«.   JBiiiug  warmed  tbey  propose  a  game  at  cards.   Boy  complies,  hot 
seeing  their  long  claws  nays  be  mast  fint  cut  them,  fieixes  cats,  eciewi 
their  feet  fMt  on  catting-board,  bat,  changing  hia  intention,  striken  them 
dead,  and  throws  them  out  into  water.    lioom  becomes  filled  with  black 
cnt?i  and  black  dogs  with  rtd-hot  chaiu-*.  w  ho  yill  and  pall  fire  to  pieces. 
After  watching  them  for  ii  while,  boy  drives  i^ome  away,  kills  the  rest  with 
cuitiug-kuifu,  aud  throws  them  into  fish-pond.    (8)  Put*  fire  to«iether  and 
warms  himself,  grovrs  &Iecpy,  and  »ecing  bud  in  corner  get^  in.    Bed  carries 
him  all  OTer  castle,  flnalljr  taming  upside  down*  Boy  cxtricatea  himaetf  and 
aleefM  by  five  till  moniiiig.  (9)  King  anirea,  tfainki  him  killed  hj  aphitay 
and  is  pi^g  him,  when  he  awakes.  Innkeeper  also  amaaed  to  see  him 
aliye.  (10)  Boy  letnnis  to  castle  second  night  and  sits  by  fire.  At  midnight 
hcnrs  great  noise  nnd  scrcnming,  and  half  a  man  falls  down  ( himney;  then, 
with  nioie  noise  and  roaring,  the  other  half.   Boy  looks  round  after  blowing 
fire  and  sees  the  haWcs  united  into  a  frightful  man,  who  usurps  his  place. 
Fights  for  and  regains  his  seat.   (11  j  More  men  faU  down  and  bcgm  to 
play  at  nine-pins  with  dead  men's  legs  and  two  skalls.  Bojr  wants  to  join 
game,  bnt  fint  nmnds  the  shnlls  in  his  lathe.  Loses  hia  monqr  oTer  game^ 
bnt  at  midnight  eTOTthing  vanishes  from  sight  Boy  sleeps.  (12)  Relates 
to  king  next  morning  how  ho  fared,  regretting  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
made  to  shndder.    Third  nig}it  h\x  tal!  men  bring  in  coffin  and  place  it  on 
gi'ound.    Boy  takes  off  lid  and  sees  dead  man.    AVarms  hh  own  hand  at  fire 
and  tries  to  warm  dead  man's  face.  Takes  him  out  of  coffin,  lays  him  licforo 
fire,  and  rubs  his  arms  to  restore  circulation.  This  being  fruitiesH  he  cturics 
him  to  bed  and  liea  down  beaide  him.  Dead  man  movea  and  threatens  to 
strangle  boy,  wheienpon  boy  shots  him  in  coffin  again,  and  the  six  men 
come  and  carry  it  away.    (13)  Nest  comes  a  terrible  looking  old  man, 
taller  than  all  the  rest  and  with  long  white  beard.    Says  boy  will  soon  Icam 
to  hluuldcr,  for  ho  must  die.    Boy  rannts  his  strength  iu)>\  will  not  yield. 
Old  nnm  leads  him  to  smith's  forge,  takes  an  axe  and  i>trikes  anvl!  into 
ground.   Boy  seizes  axe  and  splits  another  anvil  with  one  blow,  striking  old 
man's  long  beard  in  with  it   Then  beats  man  with  iron  bar  till  ho  cries  for 
mercy  and  ia  released.  (14)  Old  man  takes  him  to  cellar  in  casde  and  shows 
hhn  three  dhests  fall  of  gold,  saying,  **  One  is  for  the  poor,  one  for  king,  and 
one  forthee ! "  Tweheo'clock  strikes,  sjMrit  disappcai-s,  boy  left  in  darkness. 
Finds  his  way  hut  k  to  room  and  sleeps  hy  lire,   (lo)  Belatcs  to  king  next 
morning  incidents  of  past  night,  nn«l,  f  ir  having  delivered  castle,  is  giren 
king  s  daughter  in  marriage.    (lt>j  Siill  regrets  not  hatmg  learnt  to 
shudder.   Wife  becomes  angry  at  this  and  waiting-nmid  suggests  cure.  She 
procures  buckctfal  of  gudgeons  from  Untm  iu  garden,  and  wife  empties 
them  otcr  hhn  whilst  he  sleepSi  He  wakes  np  shnddering. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Incitots. 

B«Afd,  old  iiiaii%  Bfernck  into  raTil  hj  horo  (13). 

Bed  carries  occnpuit  all  over  castle,  finally  capsizes  (8). 

Cards,  game  at,  proposcU  liy  black  cats  (7). 

Cats,  black,  hero's  midnight  encounter  with  and  victory  OTer  (7). 

Churcb-towcr,  hero  sent  to  ring  bell  in,  at  midnight  (2), 
Corpse,  rc.atiimation  of  (12). 

Corpses,  seven,  hero  takes  d<<\\n  from  gallows,  afterwards  replaces  (4) 

Cutting-board,  black  cat'h  fett  screwed  to  (7). 

Dogs,  blacky  hero's  midnight  enconnter  with  (7). 

Fear»  hero  deairons  to  learn  sensation  of  (1). 

Feats  of  strength,  hero  excels  in  (18). 

Fortune,  hero  to  seek  his  own  (3). 

Gallows,  hero  spcuds  night  under  (4). 

Ghost,  sexton  in^ix  i-sonatcs,  hnrlcd  downstairs  by  hero  (2). 

llulf-man  comts.  iiuwii  diimney,  prcboutly  unites  with  other  half  (10), 

Haunted  castle,  ta^k  to  spend  three  nights  in,  for  reward  (5). 

Knile  used  to  kill  and  exterminate  cats  (7). 

Lifisleas  objects,  hero  permitted  to  take,  to  haonted  castle  (6). 

Marriage  of  king's  daughter  to  delirerer  of  Castle  (5, 15). 

Midnight  Tanishings  (11,  14). 

Nino-[-uis  played  with  dead  men's  legs  and  two  skuUs  (11). 
l*areiUiii;e  or  conntn',  injunction  not  to  reveal  (3). 
Shuddering  produced  by  emptying  bucketful  of  gudgeoos  OTcr  hero  (IC). 
Treasure,  secret,  guarded  by  spirits  (5,  14). 

Where  pabli8lied.-^Gi^inuu's  JlmuehoUL  laid.  London,  1884.  Tale  No.  4,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  11-20 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Original  or  trantlation. — Translation  by  Margaret  Hunt. 

2.  Jf  by  word  of  moutht  state  narrator^s  name* 
8.  Other  parHcfdart, 

Special  points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  Author's  Notes 

i.  ,  p.  342. 

Remarks  tlie  Tabulator.— Porvariants  of  the  aboTO,  cf. "  Jack  Dread<* 
nonght,*'  Magyar  Tulet,  Eropf  and  Jones,  p.  828.  "  Zo?anin  SenxaPanra** 
(or  Hhe  Boy  who  irent  ont  to  discorer  what  Fear  meant),  in  Bousekdd 

Storict  from  the  Land  of  Tlofcr,  p.  nnc.  Afananirf  v.  46.  "  Tlio  Girl 
and  the  Dead  Man,"  Campbell  i.  217.   "The  Tak  of  the  SoUlitr,"  Jhid. 

ii.  ,  276,  and  note,  p.  Sec  also  i.  xlvii.  and  iv.  pp.  43ri,  14;^,  For  inc. 
14  (secret  treasnrc  ^MuinliMl  \<\  spirit*),  cf.  llofbci^',  Sv,  ti!<l,i  Fi*1ktiiffnrr 

Skat  ten  i  Siib^buckcir'  and   '  .Skiiitj;rul"vania.""    Also  Haudwick,  Tra" 
ditUmt,  Suj>ertim^t  and  mjdorc,  pp.  4),  46, 19G,  253. 

(Signed)     Mabiak  Boalfb  OoXi 
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[No.  8.3 

Tifle  of  Story.^The  Wolf  uid  tbe  8e?«ii  Little  Kids. 

Drunatis  p6noiiaL~0<Mt.<-Sef«ii  kiai.«Wo]f.»Shop1(eap«r.— Bakw.* 
HUt«r. 

Abstract  of  StOiy.—O)  AnoM  go«ti  itaituig  into  the  fonrt  to  fetcHfood, 

calls  her  seven  little  kids  to  caution  thorn  against  wolf.  Goes  on  her  way. — 
(2)  Wolf  knorks  at  hnuso-door  for  admission,  prctoTidinrr  to  be  mother-goat. 
Kills  Tc\)\y  that  sach  rrnp'h  voice  is  wolf's,  and  unlike  tlcir  mother's. — (3) 
Wolf  g(>es  to  buy  lump  of  chalk  to  soften  roic^  ;  rctunu^  and  knocks  at 
door ;  bat  bis  black  paws  betray  him. — (4)  Wolf  goes  to  baker,  and  has  his 
feet  nibbed  over  with  dongh ;  then  to  a  miller  and  aske  lor  white  meal. 
Tlirettens  to  doTonr  miller  onleH  he  whitena  hie  pawa.  Wolf  goee  third 
time,  and  pretends  to  be  mother  retDming  with  piesonts  for  kids,  who,  being 
satisfied  at  sight  of  white  paws,  open  door  and  admit  him. — (5)  They  are 
terrified,  and  hide:  1st,  tiiulcr  talde ;  2nd,  in  bed;  3rd,  in  stove;  4th,  in 
kitchen;  5th,  in  enphoard ;  6th,  nnder  washing-bowl;  7th,  in  clock-case. 
Wolf  finds  all  except  the  7th,  swallows  thcni,  and  goes  to  sleep  under  tree. — 
(5)  Goat  returns,  sees  door  wide  open,  house  in  disorder,  and  cannot  find 
children.  Yonngeat  kid  anawera  Icmn  cloek-eaae,  and  telle  fate  of  otberay^ 
(7>  Goat  end  jonngeat  kid  go  ont  together*  find  wolf  aaleep  nnder  tree,  and 
no^ce  kida  moving  inaide  hie  body.  Tonngeat  kid  fetches  scissors,  needle, 
and  thread;  mother  goat  cuts  open  wolf's  atomach,  and  sews  big  stones  in  it 
in  place  of  kids,  who  spriiitr  ont  alive.— (8)  Wolf  wakes  np,  goes  to  well  to 
drink,  but  stones  inside  overbalance  him,  and  he  is  drowned.  Jvids  and 
mother  rejoice. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Artfnl  impentonntion,  threefold,  of  goat  by  wolf  (2)  (3)  (4). 
Cautioning  kid»  against  wolf  (1). 
Chalk,  wolf  aoftena  hia  voiee  with  (3). 
Cutting  open  aleeping  beaat  (7). 
Hiding  of  kida  from  wolf  (5). 
Intimidation  of  miller  by  wolf  (4). 
Overbalanced,  wolf,  by  weight  of  atones  (8). 
Search  for  kids  hy  mother  (G). 
Stones  substitntcd  for  kids  inside  wolf  (7). 
Swallowing  alive  of  kids  (6). 
Wolf,  artfolneia  of  (2)  (3)  (4) 
Where  publiBked.— Orimm*a  HcmeMd  litln,  London,  1884.  Tale  No,  5, 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  20-28. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Original  tfr  traniiaHan.^TniiulBiUm  bj  Ifaigaret  Hnnt 
%,Ifhy  word  qf  mouth  ttate  %arruior'$  name% 
S*  Othtr  particttlan, 
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Special  pointa  noted  by  Uie  Mitox  of  the  above.--^  Author's  notes, 

p.  347. 

BemarkB  by  the  Tabulator*— Cf. "  How  the  Fox  took  a  turn  out  of  the  Goftt,** 

Campholl,  iii.,  p.  01,  find  see  note,  p.  93.  ''La  Fola  dia  Voulp,"  Fable 
No.  21,  in  Coromnli-Bcrti'H  Collection.  For  inc.  2,  3,  4.  cf.  Callaway, 
Z.T.,  p.  144.  For  iuc  7,  cf.  "Red  Riding  Hood,  "  nnd  Grimm,  No.  26 
and  notes.  Tylor, "  Primitive  Cultuitf  i.,  307,  where  ab»o  sec  Russian  storj 
«  YMiliMa  tbe  BeikiiUfnl."  Stcnyof  '*  Saktideva  in  Smadtta  BkatU,  il 
118-184.  Hardj,  "MauwU  ^  BnddhUm,**  p.  601.  Schoolcmft,  part  iiL, 
pp.  318-20.  Grey,  Polpnenan  Mfthology^  pp.  18, 31.  Tylor,  Barl§  HliUrf 
of  Mankitul,  337.  Cf.  Tom  Thumb,  Kronos,  Jonah  (as  to  swallowing  aUTe)» 
and  "Uhlnkanynnn,"  Callaway,  Z.  T,  p.  ?>2,  "UntomMnde,"  ih.,  p.  CO,  sec 
also  jip.  8  J,  S8,  211.  ;!:12.  *' The  Tlircc  Prinoes,  the  Three  I)r:if;onjj,  eU'." 
MiKjliar  TaU'$^  Krop£  and  Jouca,  p.  liiG.  *'  The  Two  Orphans,"'  p.  223. 
Theal's  A'^/ffr  Folklore,  "  The  Story  of  the  Cannibal  ilother,"  p.  142. 
**The  Story  of  the  Glntton,"  ih,  p.  176,  and  <*The  Great  Chief  of  the 
Animale"  p.  177.  Compare  similar  incident  in  Longfellow's **  Hiawatha.*' 
Finnish  Story  "Seppo  Ihnarinen  Eoiinta.**  StokM^  Imdian  jFbity  Iklet^ 
p.  76. 

(Signed)     Mabiak  Boalvh  Coz. 
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[1^0.  4  ] 

Title  of  StOiy. — and  Moom  in  Partnership. 

Bnu&atiB  penOOO.<-Clit— Moom*— Cftt's  Coqbui'i  Childven. 

Abstr&Ct  of  Story. — (0  Cat  and  mouse  ti'^rcc.  to  live  tof^ctber,  and  buy  pot  of 
Ittt  which  they  store  ia  church  boo«sath  altar. — (2)  Cut  prctcndti  bhe  lunat 
attaod  dirifltening  of  ooonn'B  ton,  goes  and  atoals  and  lidn  top  off, 
reCimung  home  at  evening.  Tells  mooM  tbafc  ehUd*a  name  is  Top-Off,  which 
ii  not  wozBo  than  Cmmb-Stealer.^S)  Cat  goes  to  chmch  again  on  like 
pretence,  and  eata  half  the  fat,  telling  moose  that  child^snamc  is  Half-Dono 
Cat  ncconnts  for  monsc's  wonderment  at  tlu-  (»dd  names  by  telling  her  tlmt 
slie  sit.s  indoors  all  day  nursing  fancies. — (I)  Cat  goes  third  time,  cata 
reinaiudvr  uf  fat,  and  returns  at  night,  telling  mouse  that  third  child's  name 
w  AUoGone,  which  puzzles  moose,  who  then  goes  to  sleep. — (5)  When  winter 
cornea,  eat  and  mouse  go  together  to  fetch  pot,  whieh  is  empty.  Monse  pw- 
ceives  what  tiicfc  has  been  played,  and  has  barely  recalled  tfie  names  Top* 
Oltf  Half-Done,  All-Q<nie,  when  cat  springs  npon  her  and  swallows  ha. 

Alphabetical  List  of  lucideuts. 
Altar,  fat  hidden  nnder  (1). 
Cat,  ctuining  of,  who  steak  fat  (8, 8, 4}, 

Christening,  ptetended;  6ctitions  names  Top-Off,  Half-Done,  All-Gone  (2, 
8,4). 

Where  published.— Orimm'e  Homwhold  TaUt,  London,  1884.  Tale  No.  2, 
ToL  i.  pp.  4-7. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Original  or  f raiMltftion.— IVanalation  by  Margaret  Hunt 

2.  ^  hy  word    fn»uth  itate  narmtor**  name. 
8.  Other  particvlart. 

Special  points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  Author's  notes, 

p.  841. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— F«r  variants,  cf .  "  The  Kea-  of  Bottor,"  Camp* 
bell,  iii.  p.  96.  "  Brain  and  Keynard, '  Dosent,  p.  409  (Srd  od.) 

(Signcil)       Mauian  iiUALFB  Cox. 
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[No,  6.] 
TiUe  of  8tory.--Onr  Lady's  Child. 

DnunfttiS  pWBOIU^— WooUcnttcr,  wife,  child.— Virgin  Mary.— -Little  angels. 
— Twelre  Ap<«til«fl.— Trinity.— King,  his  thiee  infaDta.^CoQiidllon. 

Abstract  of  StOiy^l)  a  woodcutter  tnd  his  wife,  dwelling  ncnr  foicst,  tie 
too  poor  to  snpport  their  only  child,  ngcd  three  ypfirs.  Virj;iii  ^^an'  appears 
to  woodcutter,  anil  with  his  consent  takes  little  girl  to  lieavcn,  where  sho 
fares  well,  is  clothed  in  poM,  and  has  angel  playmates. — (2)  When  fourteen 
years  old,  girl  is  entrusted  with  keys  of  the  thirteen  doors  of  heaven  whiUt 
Virgin  Mary  goes  on  long  jonmey;  may  open  twelTe  doors,  but  not  As 
fliiiteenth  on  her  peril.  Proniiiee  ohedience.— (d)  In  each  of  the  twelve 
dwellings  girl  finds  one  of  the  Apostles  amid  great  splcndoiir;  longs  to  open 
the  thirteenth,  bnt  is  dissaaded  by  the  little  angels  who  accompany  ber.<— 
(1)  Goes  alone  one  day,  tnms  key,  meaning  to  peep  within:  door  flies  open, 
rcTrriline  the  Trinity  in  fire  and  splendour.  Girl  amazed,  touches  light  with 
finger,  wiiieli  becomes  golden.  Is  terrified;  cannot  wash  gold  from  finger.— 
(5)  Redelivers  keys  to  Virgin  and  three  times  denies  transgression,  which 
golden  finger  betrays.  For  this  lie,  girl  is  banished  from  hesfsn. — (6) 
Awaking  Irom  deep  sleep,  finds  herself  in  wildemeis  on  earth,  enclosed  hy 
thorn  hedge.  Tries  to  cry  ont,  bnt  is  dumb.  Shelters  in  hollow  tree,  feeds 
on  roots  and  berries,  and  creeps  under  fallen  leaves  for  warmth.  In  time 
hrr  clothes  fall  away,  1  her  lonp:  golden  hair  is  her  only  covering.— (7) 
Uitc  Hpring-timc  king  ot  the  country  cuts  his  way  into  forest,  in  pnrsnit  of 
roe  which  had  fled  to  thicket.  King  discovers  beautiful  maidcu,  rided  oif 
with  her  to  his  csstlc,  and,  though  she  is  dnmb,  marries  her  for  her  heanty. 
—(8)  Qneen  has  a  son;  Vhrgin  ICaiy  appears,  and  promises  to  restore  her 
speech  if  she  will  confiess  to  having  opened  forbidden  door.  Qneen,  thongh 
permitted  to  reply,  remains  obdurate.  Virgin  carries  off  new-bom  child. 
Qneen  accused  by  peojile  of  having  devoured  it ;  thont:!i  speechless  her 
innocence  is  believed  by  king. — (9)  Queen  bas  second  son  ;  Virgin  ap{)ears 
with  same  promise  and  threat  as  before,  but  qnoeu  rei>cuts  falsehood,  and 
Virgin  carries  child  to  hesTen.  Queen  again  accused  of  devouring  child; 
conncillofS  demand  jnstice,  bnt  are  silenced  by  king  under  pain  of  death.— 
(10)  Qneen  bears  beantifnl  daughter.  Virgin  Mary  appears,  leads  qneen  to 
heaven,  there  to  see  her  two  eldest  children  playing  with  the  ball  of  the 
world.  Still  nnsoftoned,  queen  lies  n  third  time  and  sinks  to  earth.  Virgin 
keeping  child. — (11)  Queen  tried  for  man-eating,  and.  being  dumb  and 
dcfenct;le«s.  is  cf)ndemned  to  in'  burnt  alive.  Bound  to  the  stake,  and  the 
fire  kindkni,  she  repents  in  her  heart.  Her  voice  returns,  and  hhc  confesses. 
Rain  extinguishes  flames;  Virgin  Mniy  descends  with  the  three  tliildren, 
grants  forgireness  to  t^ncen,  and  restores  her  apeech. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  lucideats. 

Childreu  carried  oil  biiperuatur&lly  (6,  9,  10). 

Caricaity,  Mtnuned  «t  tugelft'  AdvioB  (8> 

Delirennoe  of  girl  bj  Uag ;  their  marrMge  (7). 

Denkl*  threefold,  of  tren^greeeion,  incairing  henidiiiieDt  £rom  heftveD  (8). 

Diso1)0(lionce,  incnrring  mark  OH  fioger  (4). 

Dumb,  girl  struck  (6). 

Forbidden  chamber  (2). 

Hedge  of  thorns  enclosing  girl  (6). 

Keys,  tliirteen,  of  heaven,  girl  entmstcd  with  (2). 

Uen-eetiog,  threefold  eoeniatioa  of  qneen  (8, 9, 10). 

Repentance  of  qneen  (11). 

Beetnretion  of  children  (11). 

Tnuuhition  of  child  to  heftTen  by  Virgin  Mary  (1). 

Where  published.— Orinnn's  BonuMd  Iklei,  London.  1881    Tale  Na 
8,  Tol.  i.  pp.  7-11. 

Nature  of  Cdlleotioiii— whetbert— 

1.  Oriffinat  w  ^mntZa^iMi.— Tnuulattoo  bj  Margaret  HnoL 
2*     flf  word  of  mwOhi  ttate  narrator's  name* 
8.  Other partiCHlan, 

Special  points  noted  Iqr  the  Editor  of  the  ahore^See  Anthor's  notce, 

p.  841. 

BeniarkS  bjr  the  Tahnlator^For  Tariante,  ef.  *<  The  Woodman,**  IMkiere 

JKMMml,  i.  196;  end  Crane's  Italian  Popular  Talt  *',  p.  77.  Lcskicn  and 
Brngmnn,  TJtnnhrli,  I'oILrlinlfr  vntJ  .Vn?'rlir>i,  No.  44,  p.  498  (German 
version);  also  Waldnii,  Bohmndn  .<  Miirchcn,  p.  600.  For  mr.  2,  rf.  liou- 
ntanlan,  Gtjpatj  Tult;,  "The  Bad  Mother,"  Gypsy  Low  Sun  it/,  i.  26, 
Daseut,  "  The  Lassie  and  her  Godmother,"  p.  189  (3rd  ed.)  Busk'ss  Folklore 
ofMeme,  <'  The  Dark  King,"  p.  100.  Baltton,  Unuian  IMktaUs,  98,  IQOi 
•*  Faithful  John,**  Orinun,  No.  0,  Yol.  i.  p.  23,  and  note  to  **  Cindexelk,*' 
Grimm,  No.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  364,  and  No.  in,  p.  170.  "Blue Beard **andYarianliL 
(See  Ilartland  on  "Forbidden  Chamber,"  Folklore  ./<7Mrn/2 2,  iii.  193-242; 
ftnd  Kirby  on  "  The  Forbidden  Doors  of  the  Tlionsand  and  One  Nights," 
V.  1 12-121.)  For  inc.  4  cf.  "  Iron  John,"  Gnmm,  No.  136,  ii.  196.  For 
inc.  6,  see  "  Briar  Rose/'  Grimm,  No.  60,  i.  199.  For  inc.  7,  8,  9,  10,  cf 
Fortngneae  tale,  "The  Three  Little  Bine  Stones,"  Folklore  Societj,  p.  116. 
For  ine.  8,  0,  10,  ef.  OunpbeU,  L  p.  60,  Tale  of  the  Hoodie.**  Ftanch 
itiny,  <*FrinoeRe  Fair  Star."  Oaelie  sUny,  No.  12,  Campbell,  (eee  alao 
Campbell,  iv.  pp.  292,  294).  «The  Twelve  Wild  Dncks,"  The  Lassie  and 
her  Godmother,"  and  "Nancy  Fairy,"  Dascnt,  pp.  56,  192,  442  (3rd  cd.) 
Also  cf.  "  How  the  Groat  Tnairisgcnl  was  put  to  death,"  Scottish  Celtic 
Review,  Glasgow,  1881.   Mabinogi  of  Pwyll,  St  George. 

(Signed)        Mabiah  Boalfb  Coz. 
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[No.  60 

Title  of  BUxrj^TbA  Frog  King,  or  Xxoa  Btarj, 

Dramatis  perSOllS— King,  danghtcre,  and  youngest  daughter.— Frog. — 
Courtiers. — A  Witclu — King's  Son  (ssFrog-Princo).  His  serYant,  Faithful 

Abstract  of  Story^(l)  King's  yonnj^rest  daughter  pUyB  in  forest  with 
pol(Un  I'lill.  which  falls  into  well.— (2)  I'rincess  cries:  frog  nsks  why,  offers 
to  fsH  Imll,  and  is  promised  for  reward,  clothing,  jewels,  etc.  Frog  cares 
not  for  these,  but  asks  princess  to  lore  him  and  let  him  live  with  her.  She 
feigns  consent— (3)  Frug  brings  ball,  when  ahe  runs  home  forgetting  her 
piomifle. — (4)  When  at  table,  noise  is  besrd.  Prinoess  opens  door,  but* 
seeing  firog  ontside,  sbnts  it  King  ssks  fvliafc  die  itaxB,  and  is  told  of  her 
promise  to  frog. — (5)  Frog  knocks  ngain  ;  kiug  bids  her  admit  him  and  set 
hini  beside  her.  Having  eaten,  fro;;  asks  to  he  carried  to  her  bed. — (6)  She 
o)  rv';  her  father's  connnanil,  Imt  wlif"n  ho<^  comes  to  her  slio  t)iro\vs  him 
against  the  wall;  whcreui>on  fro^,  \vlj>  in  a  witch  had  tnin^ionued,  again 
becomes  a  prince,  and  weds  her. — (7)  Next  duj  Lhcy  drive  to  his  kingdom 
attended  by  hUi  serraat  Faithful  Heujj  ivho  bad  hi  sadneas  boond  tbree 
iron  bands  round  bis  heart,  wlien  his  msster  liecame  a  hog.  As  tbey  ride 
off,  the  bands  crack  one  by  one,  and  prince  thinks  carriage  has  fafolcen. 
Bnt  it  is  the  bands  which  set  free  Heni7*s  heart 

Alpbabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Frog,  assistance  by,  to  princess  (2),  trausformation  of,  into  prince  (6) 
Grief,  iron  bands  boond  round  heart  to  express  (7). 
Marriage,  promise  exacted  that  princess  shall  ived  frog  (8). 
Tkansfbmatioif  of  frog  into  prince  (6). 

Well,  ball  dropped  tnto^  bj  yoongest  daughter,  leooiered  bj  frog  (1, 8). 

Where  published — Grimm's  HmtdioU  Takt.   Ix>ndon,  1884.   Tale  No.  1, 

Tol.  i.  pp.  1 — i. 

Nature  of  Collection,— whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  transUitimt.    Translation  by  Margaret  linnt 

2.  If  bp  word  of  mouth,  ttatc  narrator'*  name. 

3.  Other  particular. 

Special  points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  ftbove.— See  Anthor*s  and 

Tnuulator's  notes,  pp.  337«S40. 

BemvrkB  by  the  Tabulator.— The  following  appesr  to  bo  Tsnanti  of  the 
abote*.  *'The  Paddo,"  "  The  Wal  at  the  Warld's  End,**  Chambers'  Pop^tar 
Jth^Mi  *if  Seotland,  pp.  85, 106.  Campbell,  ?oL  iL  pu  ISO;  rol.  ir.  **  Holy 
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Wells,"  and  "  Frog  Story,"  p.  423,  "  Toad  rriuce,"  p.  440.  **  The  Wonder- 
ful Frog/'  Magyar  Tales,  Folklore  Society,  p.  224,  and  Tersion  fnm 
Rdiimum,  note,  p.  404.  **  Boihy  BridV  J^Bmnt,  p.  322  (3rd  ed.)*  "  Tb» 
Maiden  and  the  Tng/»  Hallitrall*!  Pt^iar  Mkfwui,  etc^  p.  182. 

Cf.  also  notes  to  Grimm,  No.  63,  p.  427. 

Sec  Miiller's  "  CMpt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Arfmm 
Nation»;'  i.  147,  IfiS,  231,  375;  ii.  26.    Campbell,  i.  p.  Ixrii. 

Cnllawny,  X>ih,  T>ilr,-;^  pp.  211,  237,  241,  247  (for  girl  wooed  bj  frog), 
"  Afanasiof/'  ii.  2J  (man  marries  frug). 

(Signed)       MaBIAH  BOALFS  CoX. 
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[No.  7.3 

Title  of  Story— l  uthful  John. 

Dramatis  Personae.— Old  King.— Faithlul  John.— Youn^  Kin;;.— Gold- 
bmiUis. — I'riuceiiii  of  the  Golden  Dwelliug;  ber  waitmg-muid. — I'ilot.— 
Three  RaTens.— Cbestant  Horse.— King's  Attendant!.  Hie  twin  sons. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (i)  OUl  King,  dyinfr,  sends  for  Fftithfui  Jolin,  com- 
mending son  to  Us  core  aud  guidance.  John  promins  this,  even  at  cost  of 
hia  own  life.  King  bids  bim,  after  his  death,  show  the  Prince  the  whole 
castie  and  all  the  treasores,  except  the  chamber  contMntug  pictnre  of 
Prtneem  of  the  Golden  DweHing ;  becaose  at  sight  of  her  he  must  needs 
become  enamoured,  and  danjrcr  would  cnstic. — (2)  Khi^^'s  death  and  bnrial 
over,  and  mourning  j^jr^t,  Faithful  Juhn  vows  fidelity  to  young  King, 
relates  the  death-bed  j  i  jnlsos,  and  shows  the  whole  of  palace,  except  for- 
bidden chamber.  Kuig,  uuuciug  this,  iut^uircs  rcty>on,  aud  is  told  that  it 
contains  something  that  wonld  teirify  him.  King  tries  to  foree  open  door; 
is  xestnined  by  Vaitbfnl  John,  who  at  last  veiactantly  nnlocks  it.  He 
enters  first,  hoping  to  screen  from  view  the  pictare  of  loTely  maiden ;  bnt 
King  catches  sight  of  it  over  his  dionldcr  and  falls  fainting  to  the  ground. 
— (^5)  RocoToring,  his  first  words  are  about  portrait.  Faithfnl  Jolin  tells 
him  it  u  the  Trincesa  of  the  Golden  Dwelling;  and  King,  dcclaxing  hia 
great  lore  for  her,  buys  Faithfnl  John  must  help  him  to  wiji  her.  Faithful 
John  pleads  difficulty  of  seeing  rrincesa ;  relates  liow  everything  about  her 
is  golden,  and  reooaunends  that  the  ftre  tons  of  gold  amongst  the  King*s 
tzeasnres  be  wroqght  into  resiels  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  strange  animals, 
as  offerings.— (4)  Goldsmiths  work  night  and  day,  and  at  last  all  the 
splendid  things  are  put  on  board  ship,  and  Faithful  John  and  King,  in  garb 
of  merchant.*^,  sni!  to  town  where  Princes  dwells.  Faithful  John  bids  King 
remain  behind  and  set  out  g'^hl  vessels  to  decorate  ship  for  reception  of 
PrinceiMi,  whikt  he  goes  to  puiace,  with  apron  full  of  golden  gifts. — (5) 
Beautiful  girl,  drawing  water  in  two  golden  buckets  from  well  in  courtyard, 
aska  the  stranger  who  be  ia.  He  calls  himself  a  merchant,  and,  opening  his 
apron,  di^bqrs  bis  warts.  Girl  admires  them,  and  says  Princess  most  see 
them,  and  will  buy  them  all.  He  is  led  upstairs  to  PrinceiB,  who  is 
delighted  with  wares;  but  Faithful  John  says  he  is  only  the  aenrant  of  a 
rich  merchant,  who  has  far  more  beautiful  and  valuable  things  in  ship. 
Prinrcs.s  wants  them  all  to  be  hrought  to  her,  but  he  says  there  wonld  not 
be  room  in  house  to  diiiplay  oil.  To  his  delight,  she  desires  him  to  coiij^uct 
her  to  ship. — (6)  King  perewies  that  her  beauty  is  even  greater  than  pic* 
tore  npresented.  Whilst  King  shows  treasues,  Faithfnl  John  remains 
with  pilot  and  orders  him  to  posh  o£F  and  make  sh^  fly  like  a  bird.  After 
many  hours  spent  in  seeing  oveiything,  Princces  thanks  merchant  and  is 
about  to  take  her  leave,  when  i.hc  sees  for  first  time  they  arc  far  from  land, 
sailing  aj^ce.  She  is  alarmed,  and  declares  sho  would  rather  die  than  fall 
into  the  power  of  a  merchant.  But  King  tells  who  he  is,  nnd  of  the  great 
love  tiiat  has  induced  him  thus  to  entrap  her.    She  in  cumfurtid  uud  con* 
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tNito  to  Im  bit  irifo.-^7)  MouiwhilA,  Faikiifnl  Jolm,  eittiiig  cm  forepart  o€ 
Tcnel,  makuig  mnaie,  ten  three  rtvent  flying  toirardt  ihip;  ttope  plajru^, 

and  listens  to  their  talk  abont  tbcir  master  and  the  Princes  of  the  Gold«a 

Dwelling.  First  raven  says:  If,  on  lanilin<^,  Prince  sbonM  raonnt  the  diett- 
nnt  horw  that  will  Icii])  forward  to  meet  hini.  lio  will  Ik'  carried  away 
into  the  jiir  iitid  never  see  his  inuiiKii  nion-.  ]Jnt  there  is  a  means  of 
saving  King— il'  anyone  el!«c  muuut^  home  quickly  and  taking  pistol  £roai 
holster,  shoots  it  dead.  Bnt  anyone  knowing  this  and  telling  it,  Koald  be 
tnnied  to  ttone  from  toe  to  knee.  Second  nren  tayi:  B?en  if  hone  be  killed 
jonng  King  will  still  net  keep  hit  bride,  for,  on  retching  ctstio  togedier, 
they  will  find  on  a  dish  a  wrought  bridal  garment,  looking  as  thongh  woTcn 
of  gold  and  silver,  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  snlphnr  and  pilch,  and  whoso 
puts  it  on  will  be  burnt  to  the  bono  and  marrow.  Bnt  there  h  escape:  for 
if  anyone  wearing  gloves  seizes  gHrment  nnd  throws  it  into  lire,  young  King 
will  l>e  baved.  But  whosoever  kuuwii  ihm  and  tells  it  will  become  stone 
frcnn  knee  to  heart.  Third  raren  says:  Even  if  bridal  garment  be  burnt, 
jonng  King  will  not  keep  his  bride.  For  when  yonng  Queen  it  daadng  after 
wedding  the  will  toddenly  tan  pale  and  fall  down  ta  thongh  dead ;  and, 
nnleti  someone  lifts  her  vp  and  draws  three  drops  of  blood  from  her  right 
breast  and  spits  them  out  again,  she  will  die.  But  anyone  knowing  this  and 
declaring  it  luvrimo  ^tone  from  crown  of  his  head  to  sdc  of  his  foot. 

Havens  iiy  olT.  unci  i'uitiitul  John  ponders  in  sadness,  but  at  length  deter- 
mineii  to  save  bis  master  ut  whatever  cost  to  himself. — (8)  When,  therefore, 
on  landing,  King  is  .about  to  mount  chestnut  horse,  which  springs  towards 
him  at  foretold,  Faithfat  John  gets  before  him,  moonta  hone,  draws  pistol, 
and  thoots  it  dead.  King's  attendaota,  who  are  lll-diapaaed  towards  Faithlnl 
John,  cry  shame  on  him;  bnt  King,  taking  his  part, alienees  them. — (0)  Ar- 
rived at  palace.  King  is  about  to  take  luidal  garment  from  dish,  when 
Faithfnl  Julin  seizes  it  with  gloves  on,  and  burns  it  in  thv  tinv  Attendunts 
again  murmur,  hut  King  defend"?  Faithful  John. —  i^luj  Wedding  is 
solemnized  ;  1  liihiul  John  watches  bride  as  she  takes  part  in  dance;  sees 
her  torn  pale,  iind  fall  at  if  dead.  Garriea  her  to  her  ehanbw;  lays  her 
down,  and  kneeling,  anekt  three  dropa  of  blood  from  her  right  hreait,  and 
tpits  them  oat  Inmiediatal|]r«here?iTot;  bat  youg  King,  haying  witneawd 
•without  understanding  Faithful  John's  conduct,  is  enraged  and  orders  him 
to  be  thrown  into  dungeon. — (II)  Next  morning  ho  is  condemned  and  led 
to  gallows.  King  grants  his  re'iuest  to  make  otie  last  «ii)eec-li,  and  he  relates 
^ravens"  conversation,  on  htren<;tli  of  which  lie  Ints  ac  ted  to  save  his  nia'>ter. 
King  uskn  bis  pardon  and  bida  hiia  descend,  but  Faithful  John  bus  lalleu 
down  lifeless  and  become  a  stone.— (12)  King  and  Queen  snffer  great 
remorse,  and  King  has  stone  fignre  placed  beside  his  own  bed.  WheneTef 
he  sees  it  he  weeps,  and  wishes  he  eontd  reanimate  it.— (18)  Some  time 
after  this,  Qoeen  one  day  goes  to  church,  leaving  her  twin  sons,  her  great 
delight,  playing  with  their  father,  who  is  still  sorrowful  about  Faithful 
John,  and  wishers  he  tould  restore  him  to  life. — (14)  Then  the  stone  lignre 
speaks,  and  says  he  can  do  so  at  the  cost  of  his  dearest.    King  offers  to  give 
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anytliing  in  tho  world,  and  stone  says,  if  he  will  cntoS  hcftds  of  his  own 

children  and  sprinkle  tho  fignre  with  their  blood,  life  would  be  restored  to 
it.  King  is  tcrriiicd;  but,  rememljcring  liow  Faithfnl  John  has  died  for 
him,  he  does  as  stone  suggested,  and  Puitlifiil  John  stands  safe  and  sound 
iMfmo  him.— (15;  Ho  rewards  King's  lidtlify  by  replacing  chiUlren's  heads, 
and  nibbing  wonnds  with  their  blood ;  whereupon  they  arc  whole  as  before.— 
(16)  King  r^oicofl,  and  bides  Faidifal  John  and  two  childxeo  in  cupboard, 
as  Queen  ciitew.— (IT)  Sho  rolates  how.ather prajers,  she  w«8  thinking  of 
Faithful  John,  and  nwrni-ning  his  misfortune,  mot  through  them.  King  says, 
thnt  his  life  may  bo  restored  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  two  sons.  Qneen  is 
jMile  a«*l  terrified,  but  says  bis  jrrcat  fi.lelUy  (Icrnands  such  sacriruc.  King 
is  joyful,  opens  cupbouril  uud  brings  forth  FaitliXul  John  oud  children ;  then 
relates  what  has  happened,  praising  God. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidenta, 

Abiluctiuu  of  Priuctss  (<;>. 

Artful  deTice  to  entrap  Princess  (5). 

Befaoadbg  of  childiwn  (14). 

Bridal  gajRnent  of  sulphur  and  pitch  burnt  (9). 

Cupboard,  Faithful  John  and  childivn  hide  In  (16). 

Death-bed  promises  of  faithfnl  service  (1). 

Disj^nise  of  King  and  servant  m  nierchants  CI). 

Forbidden  chamber  entered  and  penalty  incurred  (2). 

Golden  gift  for  Princess  (3). 

Heads  replaced;  children  reanimated  (15). 

HofM,  magic,  shot  by  Faithful  John  (8). 

Bavens,  talking,  rcTeal  ensuing  dangers  and  means  of  escape  (7). 

ncanimation  of  stone  figure  when  sprinkled  with  blood  (14). 

Sacrifice  of  children  to  restore  life  to  Faithful  John  (17). 

Stone  figure  placed  beside  Iving's  bed  (12). 

Transformation  into  stone  (U). 

Unjust  ponii^hment  (10). 

Where  pnblibiied.  iSrimm's  Jluu^i; hold  2'aks.  London,  1884.  TiaeJ8o,6, 
vol.  i.  pp. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whi  thcr  - 

1.  Original  or  tratuladoH.    Translutiuii  l.y  Margaret  Hunt. 
%  1/  hy  tvord  of  mouth,  itatt;  narriitor't  name. 
8.  (Hhcr  jfartieuktrt, 

Special  points  noted  by  the  £ditor  of  the  above.'Sce  Author's  notes, 

vol.  i.  p. 

Eemarkd  by  the  Tabulator.— For  vari-mts  cf  the  nb.vo  rf.  "Kama  an.l 
Luxmau,"  Frcrcs  Ul4  Dcctwn  Jfai/s,  Nu.  o.  "Pedio  und  tho  Piiucc," 
P&rtujfuesc  Talet,iio.  vi.  loUlorc  «bi/c.  Cox,  Mythohgy  of  tlu  Aryan 
Ifationt,  vol.  i  pp.  145-149.  Dr.  Paspati,  Tale  a.  JShrAff  tar  let 
IbhtnghianU  ou  Bokimunt  de  VBmpin  Ottoman  (Constantinople!  1870). 
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Crane's  Italian,  PopuUtr  Talc*,  pp.  85,  344,  346.  Compare  Gellert  Mvth 
and  variants.  Sec  Story  of  FolIiculnB,  Gtxta  Homanorttm  (Bohn  e<L> 
lutnxl.  pp.  xlii.  xliii.  Biiriiig  Gould's  Curious  Mytlts,  p.  l-'i'J  ff-  YAv. 
Clodil's  M*jUu  and  JJrcams,  p.  128.  '*  Tho  Gnat  and  the  blicphcrd. 
Balston's  KrUo/,  p.  170.  Tks  Book  of  Sindihad,  Ihlklore  &w.  pp.  110, 
145.  For  inc.  2,  cf.  Daaent,  '<  The  Luris  and  lur  QodnoOiflr,'*    189  (3fd 

Ihlktaki,  pp.  89,  100.  Itoutnanian  thjp$y  Tale,  "The  Bad  Mother/ 
Gtjpiy  Lore  Soc.  i.  2C.  "Our  Lady's  Child,"  Grimm,  No.  3,  vol.  i.  p. 
7,  and  note  t<>  "Cinderella,"  ibid.  i.  p.  3G4.  Hlncf>eard a.v.\  variAotia. 
(Src  Ilartland  on  "Forbidden  Chnml»er,"  FolJdore  Jinirmd,  Vn.\^2-2\2  i 
and  Kirby  on  "Forbidden  Doors  of  the  loOl  Xighta."  Ih.  y.  112-124,) 

For  inc.  7  (talking  birds)  cf .  <*  The  Leamcd  Owl,'*  OU  Deettm  Iki9$,  p.  74, 
Thorpe's  Yule  3Ue  Stariei,  pp.  35,  42,  64, 102, 126. 203,  280,  341,  451. 
AreKacotogioal  Retiew,  March,  1889,  p.  26.  **  Old  Ballads."  Folklore 
Itecord,  ii.  pp.  107-109;  also,  p.  198.  Vohvnga  Saga  (Camelot  Scries), 
p.  04.  Corpux  IWtlcnm  Jionale,  i.  pp.  39,  131,  114,  167,  242,  2.'5,  306. 
Callaway.  Z  T.  pp.  53,  C6,  72,  100,  100.  121,  130,  134,  135,  219,  302,  3^3. 
tstga$  froui  Far  L'aft,  '*  The  Ut»e  of  Magic  Language."  Magyar  FolktaU^t 
Kropf  and  Joucm,  p.  323.  Campbell,  i.  p.  25 ;  ii.  pp.  285,  3G1.  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology,  i.  p.  97.  Cox,  Tatct  of  Thehea  aind  Argot,  p.  176. 
Dsaent,  Nor§e  Mom^  pp.  1 13, 367  (3rd  ed  ).  Grimm,  Nob.  17, 21, 40, 46, 47, 
191.  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  Weil's  Bihllcal  Legendi  of  flu-  Musgnl- 
mnm,  pp.  24,  38,  40,  42,  44,  45,  101,  152.  Bleek's  UoiUntot  Fahif,  p.  G5. 
Casulis*  Urisufos,  p.  339.  Tylor,  Karly  H'titory  of  ManlJn  f,  p.  347. 
Grey,  I'olytuKtan  MythoUuji/,  pp.  57,  187.  Pitrc,  Mabr  Aori  lie  <■  i(ac' 
conti  Pojwlari  JSiciliauif  vol.  i.  No.  21,  p.  191.  Storiu  from  ih*:  lAind  of 
llvfer,  p.  278.  Schneller,  Mdrehen,  <^<r.  av$  WSt$ektitv(,  Nos.  31,  32. 
Crane's  Italian  Foliar  Tate*,  pp.  17, 43, 95,  800, 827,  341,  etc  Casalis, 
p.  339.  Hlhtore  Record,  in.  183,  240, 245.  mkloro  Joumai,  HI  291, 892. 
Svuth  AfritHin  Folklore  Jonrnnl,  I.  It.  74.  Ibid,  1.  ?i.  138.  See  also 
S.  jn  7r/r<u/>i^//,  ii.  p.  2,  "  I/cppiipidkky  "  (AMer  Block)  (where  words  of 
warning  mn.st  not  be  repeated,  or  speaki-r  will  be  turned  into  a  blue  cror^^). 

For  inc.  11,  14,  cf.  *'  Sou,  Moon,  and  Morning  Star,"  Hahu  s  GrUchiiche 
Mdrchcn. 

For  inc.  16,  cf.  Grimm,  Ikutonic  Mythology,  I.  p.  185,  note.  Bonmaniaa 
G)rpaj  Tale,  Oypty  Lore  Journal,  i.  29.  Stokes,  Indian  Etiry  Jhki, 

« Loring  Laili,"  p.  83.   Callaway,  Z  T.  "  Uieinbeni,"  p.  64  and  p.  831, 

and  see  Bleek's  Hottentot  F.thlf  ,i.  p.  7G;  also  ««Fitchcr's  Bird,"  Grimm, 
No.  4r>,  i.  170.  No.  47  Tbid.  i.  1^5.  The  Rnmauco  of  Unyen-e^ule,"  S. 
A/rirun  FilUnrc  Journal,  1.  74.  Mailut'js  -Vcrf/^rrrt  Anti'/>nfi(.*,pp. 
105,  4  i«5.  Campbell,  II.  287.  Daseot,  Aorsc  Talit,  pp.  357,  439.  Grey, 
PolynegiaK  Mythology^  p.  124. 

Cf.?  **  The  Scerct-kceping  Little  Boy,"  Magyar  Talis,  Kropf  and  Jones, 
p.  233,  and  "  The  Three  Dreams,**  ibid.  p.  117. 

(Signed)     Mabxav  Boalfb  Cox. 
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[No.  8.] 

Title  of  Story.— Tlie  Twelve  Brothora. 

Dramatis  PerSOnaB.  —  King.  —  Queen.  —  Their  twelve  sons.  —  Daughter.— 
Twelve  lilies.  —  Twelve  raTena.  — Old  woman.  — King.  —  Oreyhonnd. — 

King's  mother. — Judge. 

Abstract  of  Story. — (l)  King  and  queen  have  twelve  sons.  King  declares,  if 
a  girl  i«!  born  the  twelve  boy  «hnll  die,  that  she  may  he  «?olc  heiress.  Ho 
has  twclvf  cAffins  made  and  If-cked  iiji  in  room  of  which  he  gives  key  to 
quecu,  bidding  her  Lcll  no  one  u£  it.  liut  youngest  sou,  named  Benjamin, 
from  thtt  Bible,  seeing  his  mother's  grief  asks  eaase,  and  importnnes  her  till 
at  length  she  unlocks  room  and  shows  ooffins,  explaining  their  purpose.  Son 
comforts  her,  saying  he  and  his  brothers  will  save  themselTes.— (2)  She 
tells  him  that  they  must  go  forth  into  the  forest,  and  one  must  keep  watcb 
from  the  hiirheat  tree,  ]fx>kiug  ton  fird^<  (hv  eastle  tnwor.  If  ?he  bears  n  «on  she 
will  lioist  :i  white  lln'_',a!id  they  may  safe  1>  return;  if  ii  duuLihter,  si  nd  liiiir, 
uud  thoy  must  tly  fur  tlieir  lives.  She  blesses  them,  uud  they  fctart.  They 
keep  watch  in  tarn,  and  after  clevca  days  Benjamin  sees  blood-red  flag, 
their  death-aenlence.— (3)  The  bfothers  are  angry  and  swear  to  he  arenged, 
saTtng,  whererer  they  find  a  girl  her  rad  Uood  shall  flow.  They  go  deeper 
into  the  forest  and  find  a  little  bewitched  hut  standing  empty,  and  determine 
to  lire  there.  Benjamin  keeps  house  while  the  rest  seek  food«  and  they  live 
here  ten  years. — ( t)  Queen's  datip:hter,  who  fair  of  fnee  nnd  has  n  j.'iddon 
star  on  her  foreheml,  hiiiijwnH  to  see  twelve  men's  shirta  ou  the  ^'reat  wa:>lung 
day;  and,  they  are  too  huiall  for  her  father,  asks  qucou  to  whom  they 
belong.  Queen  tells  her,  sorrowing,  all  ahont  the  twelve  bioChefB,  of  whom 
she  has  never  heard*  and  shows  the  twelve  coffins.  Daughter  comforts  her 
and  sets  forth  with  the  twelve  shirts  to  seek  her  brothers  in  the  forest.— 
(6)  1m  the  evening  she  reaches  the  hut,  and  Benjamin,  astonished  at  her 
beanty  and  her  royal  garments,  ascertains  that  she  is  a  kinj^^'s  daiiiihter,  and  is 
in  search  of  her  twelve  brothers.  Ho  sees  the  twelve  siiirt<^,  iiiak(  s  himself 
known  to  her,  and  they  rejoice  together.  Benjamin  rememliets  tin  ii  vow  tt» 
slay  CYcrj  maiden  they  meet,  and  tells  her  to  hide  under  tub  till  he  ha^i  amde 
an  ngreement  with  the  brothers.  They  retnm  at  night,  and  during  meal  ask 
Benjamin  for  news,  which  he  will  tdl  if  they  promise  not  to  slay  the  fint 
maiden  they  meet.  He  raises  the  tub  and  th^  are  overjoyed  to  see  their 
sister.  They  live  happily  together^  she  always  staying  at  home  to  help 

Vol.  7.— Part  3.  x 
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Henjiiiaiii,  whilft  the  others  in  <iuc*st  of  game. —  ('•)  Otic  «lny  .-be  plncka 
iwelvo  lilas  irom  the  garden,  ineauing  one  for  each  ot  her  brolht'i>.  -V** 
pluckii  the  llowcrs  the  brothers  are  changed  to  twelve  ravens  and  tiy  a^^  uy, 
and  how  and  garden  Tanidi.^(7)  bhe  finds  an  old  woman  gtanding  hj  her, 
and  is  told  there  ie  onljone  way  by  which  she  may  deliver  het  brothen*  end 
ti  ■  ^  hard  as  to  be  impracticable.  For  seven  whole  years  she  most  be 
duiub ;  must  neither  8pcak  nor  laugh  or  all  will  be  in  vain ;  and  one  word 
would  kill  hcT  V-r.itht'rs.  lUit  she  fc-e  U  oonfulcnt  (if  nrromplishiriu  the  t;-.-l>, 
aud  her»elf  iu  !i  hiu'li  tn-i:  to  ^-piii. — (^)  A  kiuL;     limit in>;  i:i  tbcfore&t, 

and  hia  greyhonnd  Itarks  at  the  iitaiden  in  the  tree.  King  sees  golden  *tsr 
on  her  brow,  and  is  so  diarmed  with  her  beantjr  that  he  aaks  her  to  be  his 
wile.  She  nods  assent.  He  climbs  tree  and  carries  her  down,  and  bears 
her  home  on  his  hone.  Wedding  is  solemnised,  and  they  live  happily  for  a 
lew  years  but  the  biide  neither  speaks  nor  smiles.— (9)  King^  wicked 
mother  fsljiiidL't  s  ronng  queen  :  savs  ^.he  is  a  beppar  jicirl.  and  arrnses  licr  of 
evil  pructires;  till  kinir  is  at  last  jic'rsu;i<led  to  sentence  Iut  to  dciith.  A  tire 
is  lighitd  iu  the  court-yard,  uud  she  is  bound  to  th*3  Btake. — (10)  As  the  fire 
begins  to  lick  hex  clothes  the  last  instant  of  the  seven  years  expires ;  a 
whifxing  sotmd  is  heard,  and  twelve  ravens  ily  down.  As  they  toach  the 
earth  th^  are  her  twelve  brothers.  They  deliver  their- sister  from  the  fiie, 
and  she  now  speaks,  and  explains  why  she  bus  bton  dumb.— (11)  King 
rejoices,  and  they  all  live  in  unity.  But  the  wicked  mother-in-law  in  j  ut  in 
a  barrel  filled  with  boiling  oil  and  venomoas  snakes,  and  dies  an  evil  death. 

Alphabetioal  List  of  Ineidonts. 

Galmnmatedwife(9). 

Dumb  for  acven  years,  a  poialty  for  relesse  of  brothos  (7). 

Girl,  birth  of,  king  vows  to  kill  twelve  sons  if  girl  is  bom  (1),  • 

Mother-iii  lau  slanders  princess,  who  is  to  bo  homed  (9). 

Princess  horn  ;  lollowa  brothers  to  forest  (4^. 

Princuab  delivered  and  speaks  (10). 

Princess  hidden  under  tub  by  yonnguht  brother  (6). 

Princess  lives  in  tree  till  married  1^  king  (8). 

Qneen  warns  boys  to  flee,  and  arxanges  dangecHsignal  (S). 

Kavens,  brothers  changed  into,  when  princess  placks  lilies  (6). 

Seventh  year-end  ravens  appear;  on  touching  earth  become  brothers  (10). 

Star,  golden,  on  princess's  forehead  (4)  (8). 

Youngest  brother  hides  princess  under  tub  (6). 

Wliere  puUishecL— Onmm's  HouMtMd  TaUi,  London,  1884.  Tale  Now  9> 
vol.  i.  pp.  87'42. 

Hatuie  of  GoUeotion,  whether 

1.  Original  or  ^r«M/i»fiM.— Translation  by  Margaret  Ilant. 

2.  Jfby  »ord  vf  month  Hate  narrator**  name, 
8.  Otfier  particularity 
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Speolal  Points  noted  Iqr  the  Bditor  of  the  ahove.— See  Author's  noteB, 

Tol.  i.  p,  361. 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator.  — Comp.  *' The  Stjven  Kuvtus,  '  •  Tbe  six 

Swaus,"  Grimm,  Hoa.  26  and  49.  Campbell,  i.  03.  Talc  oi  the  llootUc." 
Ctme,  lialiAA  Po^tar  2fa/0f,p.  64.  **  The  Cncae  c€  the  Be? en  Chitdfes/* 
Daaent,  ^arse  Talet, "  The  Twelre  Wild  Ducks/*  p.  51.  Pmtamerone,  iv. 
8.  Fitr£%No.78. 

For  inc.  (4)  (8),  (star  on  forehead  ),  of.  Folhlorc  Journal,  iii.  303.  Crane, 
pp.  18,  lUl.  The  Diuu  in-  Water,  etc.,"  The  Bucket."  Day,  Folktahis 
nf  Brnfjnl,  p.  23G  11.,  2i2.  Stokes,  Indian  Fninj  Tah's,  p.  119,  "  The  Boy 
who  had  a  Moon  on  his  Forehead  and  a  Star  on  his  Cbin; "  ah»o  pp.  1  and 
277,  note.    Wide- Awake  SturuXt  p.  310. 

For  inc.  (5),  cf.  "  Uymnis-Krida."  Ihrpu*  Pcetioum  B&rtaUt  i.  221. 
I^ItUre  Jaumalf  iii.  296 ;  tL  199.  South  African  Folktere  Journal,  L  I'u 
138.  Desent,  Naru-  TuU:<,  "  Buttercup,"  p.  125. 

For  inc.  (6)  ^transformations),  cf.  American  Folklore  Journal^  i.  206, 
206;  ii.  37,  125,  127,  137,  139,  141.    Apuleius,  "Golden  Ass."  Arahinn 
Ni^hfg.  *'St«ry  of  the  Second  Calendar."    An!'lfind.  Nt*.  4.!.  JJti/u/r-i- 
J}u:iush,  Scott's  translation,  vol.  iii.  2t>b-2yi.  Buring-Gould,  Curious  J/y ///.«, 
ii.  299*302.  Bnrtoii,  The  Book  of  the  Thmtand  Ifightt  and  a  Mght,  vii . 
301, 306.  Biiak»  Jhlkloro  of  Rome,  pp.  14G*164.  Cellaway,  Zulu  Udei,  pp. 
G3, 119, 123, 328.  Campbell,  i.  63 ;  ii.  180.  423;  It.  293,  423,  440.  Cham. 
l)C]-s,  Pfi/mlur  lihymvs  of  Scctland,  85,  105.    Cloustoo,  iV/;M/<tr  Ikles  and 
IHctu'/i,^,  I  182  If,  431,  432,  433-5,  441,  4S2  ff.    Corjwji  Fotticnm  Jinrvale, 
i.  308,  \'i:>.    I'ox,  Mi/fholofj'/  of  the  Aryan  j\atiofU(,  i.  234,  375;  ii.  20,  nofe. 
Crane,  Italian  I'oj/ular  Tale*,  pp.  2,  13,  22,  32,  33,  31,  H\,  80,  341.  Daltou 
Ethnology  of  Bengal^  pp.  165,  106.    Daphne.    Daseut,  Xorge  Tales,  c.xiii. 
pp.  22,  51,  59,  106,  214,  272,  285,  295,  302,  322,  345,  382,  428, 435,  437  (3rd 
ed.).  DawBon,  Auotralian  Ahoriginn  (Myth  o£  the  Loet  Pleiad).  Day, 
imuXeo  qf  Bengal,  139  iE.,  183, 185-6,  190, 193, 197, 270.   Be  Begib,  lib. 
20,  "  Kanulphus  and  Gulielmus."    Dravldian  Nights,  Natesa  Sastri*e,  pp. 
8-18.    FacetlfS  Cantahrigiemi*,  1825,  p.  10.     Fiskc,  Myths  and  Myth- 
wwArr*,  69-102.    Folklore  R'cord,  L  82,202;  ii.  99,  101,  180;  iii.  4:?,  210, 
211,  214,  225;  iv.  59,  104,         v.  '.IJ-IOO.  112,  113,  114,  115,  lis,  1)m,  ii.'7, 
HI.    Folklore  Journal,  iii.  2'Jl;  vi.  lO,  13,  15,  19,  23,  24,  35,  41,  40,  103, 
173,  197,  199,  262>262.    Grey,  Polynoiian  Mythology,  pp.  30,  86.  Giimm, 
Household  Taleo,  Nos.  1,  6,  9,  11,  IS,  26, 29, 49, 61, 66,  notes  to  No.  63;  L 
427,  68,  76  and  notes,  141.    DcmIscIi,  Sagen,  i.  13.    Teutonic  Mythology^ 
i.  320,  337,  427  ff,;  iii.  1094-6  ;  iv.  1030-1.    Guest,  Mnhiiwgh  ''  1877), 
pp.  471-73,  477 ff.    llahn,  N  vs.  ir,,  21,  100,  and  **  Snn,  \Ioou,  and  Alumiug 
Sttvr."    Ilesiotl,  Sd^'Lad  JJut>g.,^8r>.    Indian  A/tfi-jinn-ff.  i.       117,  118, 
170,  171.    J<H5  M»llci**s  Complete  Jest  liwk  (Buliu),  Iso.  151.  Kulcvaia. 
Kathataritmga  ra^  book  rii.  cbap.  39.  Eeightley,  TaU*  and  Popular  I^o^ 
iiont,  pp.  123, 124.  Kobl,  Kitehi  Oanti,  p.  106.  Lane,  ITkottoand  and  One 
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yif/hts,  i.  140.  150;  iii.  3o2.  Lcgra«<l,  Conffs  ppp»la\re$  Gr^c*,  "La 
Tzitzinanui.  Miiij'jnr  FpUtaJef,  ,Jow^  imd  Krujif,  pp.  214.  222,  224,344, 
404.  J/rt//a^//^<;/v/^^.  "  Nala  ami  1  );vm:iyiuiti."  MuWcT,  Chi jtK,  U.  2 ol.  Old 
Ifeecan  Dayx,  pp.  U,  lO,  27,  40,  :i7,  .',S,  7:,-7b,  8G-88,  95*101, 102,117, 167, 
203.  Panohatantra,  i.  254-7,  266-7  (see  Benfey's  Introdnction,  4n-8). 
Ferrault, "  Le  BfAitre  Chat.*'  PenUn  Romance,  •*  Kin^  Bahrain  Ghur  and 
IIusM  Bdcu."  Pop^  book  ii.  c  6.  Portuguegc  TaUs,  Folklore  Soc., 
lutrod.  iii.  and  Nos.  xxiv.  xx%i.  xxvii.  Ralston,  J?ug*ian  Folktales, 
Xi,  nr..  71.  79,  S.'J,  116,  126,  129,  130,  134,  136,  147,  184,  224,  275;  :i<»ijs 
th(.  liintxUtn  JVcjjlr,  pp.  179,  181,  M3,  4(»3-4,  407,  408.  Riticif,  Coiti^s 
J'ojjuldiici  Kahyhit,  pp.  T>'.\,  72.  iiouth  African  Folhlore  Juum^l,  toI.  i- 
pt.  ir.  pp.  74-79.  ikigas  frtm  the  Ibr  East,  pp.  2,  4  ff.,  18,  28,32,  34,  68, 
93, 128,  221,  296,  307.  Schoolcraft,  Algic  Enearehe$,  ii.  94.104.  Sehott, 
No.  23.  Schreck,  Finni»ehe  M&rehcn, ix.,  "The  Wonderful  Birch."  SccttUk 
Celtic  JRrrirn  , '}.  70-77^  Slnkdiana  Divatrlmati  (or  Tbirty-two  Tales  of 
a 'rhronp>.  Sparks*,  Drchinnn  of  PrlnrcfH  Thoo-Dhanna  jTx/i ri.  No.  16. 
htokcs,  Ind.an  I'ainj  'Jah  f,  pp.  5,  10-11,  13,  30,  42,  51.  M,  63,  74,  77,  81, 
131,  141,  143-6,  Hsff.,  173,  175,  244,  250.  Tamil  lummuci"-,  "  Madaua 
Kimariija  Ivudai."  Temple,  Ligi  nds  tf  Hu;  Punjah,  5,  68,  180,  181,  183  ff., 
416, 488, 498, 499, 502.  Tbeal,  Kaffir  IblkUnr*  p.  37, "  The  Biid  who  mnde 
Milk,"  and  pp.  65, 87, 98, 101,  111.  Thorpe,  NoHiwm  Mythology,  JWIfu 
Ttdi  Storirf,  Gl,  159,  295,336-9,340.  Tnrnor,5iB«kw,  p.  102.  Tylor, 
J-Mrly  J/iKf.  if  Miin/sindf  yt.  ZiG.  Urvasi  and  PiiruraTas.  Johrmya-St^ 
(Camclot  Serie'^X  p.  95.  Vnk  Karajich,  No.  10.  Wulc-Amikt-  Storirx,  pp. 
13  ff.,  15,  29,  ;;<>,  49,  54,  79-86,  100,  125,  17^.  175,  193,  219  ff.,  301,  303. 
And  sec  Tabuhaoi  'is  Ucumrks  on  *'  The  Frog  lung,"  Grimm,  No.  1  {Polk- 
hreJonmalj  vii.  part  2), 

For  inc.  7  (silent  bride),  cf.  Bosk,  Folklore  ofBomCt  "S.  Gioronni  Booen 
d'Oro,**  p.  201.  Dasenty  Xor%e  Ih7f9,  '*  The  lassie  and  ber  Godmother,** 
p.  191.  Grimm,  Nos.  3,  49,  As  to  cnstomof  imposing  silence  on  newlj. 
mnrriid  wnincii,  sec  Frazer,  Totcni  'ixni,  p.  6S.  In  n  modem  Greek  tale  the 
JSileiit  Jiride  is  w  Nereid  (see  B.  Schmidt,  VolkfU  hni  der  .Vrnfjrirrhrn 
p.  116).  The  expression  of  Soplioclc*  (fT^^fWyoyf  ydfiovg)  may  mean  that 
Tbclis  was  silent  during  her  uuuricU  liie.  Cf.  Bowen,  Central  Africa, 
p.  803.  Lang,  (JuHov^and  Myth,  pp.  73  ff.  Lnbbock,  Origin  of  CivUizatwH, 
p.  75.  (1875.) 

For  inc.  9  (calomniated  wifo),  cf.  Daaent,  Xlmrte  Talei,  pp.  66, 192,  442. 

D&y,  IhlktalrM  of  Jit  ngal,  p.  2:'r;  fT.  Grlinin,  No.  3.  Indian  A ntiqtutry, 
iv.  54.  Old  Dtccan  JJayg,  p.  53  ff.  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Talrjt,  pp.  51, 
119  ff  ,  175.176.  Temple,  Lcgendt  of  the  Pun^ab^  p.  149.  Wute-Awahe 
Storicgf  p.  175. 

(Signed;     Mabian  Roalfb  Co3L. 
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[No.  9,] 

Title  of  StOZy-— Tlie  Wo&detfol  MaBician. 

Dramatis  FersonSB* — Musician. — Wolf. — Fox. — Hare. — Woodcutter. 

Abstract  of  8tOI7>^(l)  A  mnrieUn  wanderiDg  alone  in  forest,  plays  fiddle 

to  attract  some  one  n<?  companion.  Wolf  comps,  admires  his  music,  and 
wishes  to  Icam  how  to  piny.  Mnsician,  to  l)o  rid  of  him,  says  an  obedient 
pupil  can  easily  learn.  Taking  wolf  to  n  hollow  oak-tree  with  a  cleft  in  it, 
he  directs  him  to  put  his  fore-paws  iuto  crevice  ;  then,  picking  up  a  stone, 
he  wedges  Uieni  there,  and  goes  on  his  way. — (2)  Frwently  hia  playing 
attraets  a  fox,  who  likewise  deshres  to  learn  the  art.  Musician  takes  him 
to  a  footpath  amid  high  bushes ;  bends  two  yoang  trees  down  ;  ties  one  of 
fox's  front  paws  to  each ;  then  releases  trees,  and  fox  is  jerked  up  in  the 
air, — (^)  Musician  proceeds  farHirr,  ami  his  playinp  Imnj^s  a  hare.  Pre- 
tending to  tench  him  how  to  play,  lie  ties  u  lonjr  string  round  hare's  neck  and 
fastens  the  other  end  to  nn  nspen  standing  in  an  open  space.  Directs  hare 
to  run  twenty  times  round  tree,  and  goes  on  his  way. — (4)  Meanwhile  wolf 
has  struggled  and  released  his  paws  and  starts  in  angry  pursuit  of  musician. 
Cknnes  upon  fox  who  begs  to  be  set  free,  and  hurries  with  wolf  to  be 
letengcd.  On  the  way  they  deliver  hnro,  who  acoompanies  them, — (.">)  But 
a  wcHuIcnttcr  Huh  Itocn  hcwifcliod  !)y  the  liddling,  and  leaves  his  work  to 
listen.  When  tlic  animals  come  op  he  raises  his  axe  to  protect  musician, 
and  drives  them  terrified  into  the  forest.  Musician  plays  oaco  more  out  of 
gratitude. 

AlphabetiealldBt  oflnoidenta- 

Fox  wants  to  leaxn  fiddle  ;  fore-paws  tied  to  trees  (2). 
Hare  wants  to  learn  fiddle  ;  tied  by  no(  k  to  aspen  (3). 
Wolf  want«  to  learn  fiddle  ;  is  put  in  tree  cleft  (1). 

Woodcutter,  bewitched  by  fiddling,  ])rotepts  fiddler  tioin  irecd  animals  (5). 

Where  published- — Grimm's    Uoutchold  Talei.    London,   188L    No.  8, 
ToL  i.  pp.  35-37. 

Nature  of  CoUeotion,  whether 

1.  OrigifMl  cr  tranMiation,  Tnoialatiflfi  by  Maigiret  Hunt. 

Jlfhif  word  ofiMuth,  itaU  narrai^fM  name. 
8.  Oth§r  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  tlie  Editor  of  the  above.— Author's  notes 

p.  3uL 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— ComP-  Orphens  and  Hcrmc^,  The  Finnish 
Wainamoioen    (cf.    Kalevala,    pastim).     The    Sanscrit  Gnnadhya^ 
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(cf.  Katha-sarit-sutgara,  i.  c.  8).  ?  IMper  of  Hnnielin.  Bftring  Goold, 
Curious  Afythjt,  p.  417,  ff.  Gocthc^j  "  Erlking."  The  boru  of  Obercn. 
The  lyre  of  Apollo.  Grimm,  Nos.  56, 110.  The  Wishing  Box,'*  f^ldort 
Ile&ord^  iii.  206.  Ladialans  Arany»  **  Tho  S«d  Princess.**  Il<mnd  the  F«/r- 

Lof/,  ]).  269,  *'  Hans  who  made  the  Priuccss  laugh.**  Hahn.  GrieehUche  ntU 

Alhti ni'^chr  .Uiiri'hen,  i.  222;  ii.  240.  P^ngel's  Mu*i^al  Myths,  vol.  ii.  p.  29, 
"The  lndcfatigaV)le  Fiddler,"  and  p.  122.  Ralston,  5f»w<7*  of  th  n»!^nan 
/*rf»/;//",  p.  191 .  \  ',>L<u)t<i<i-Sfj/ja  {(  ";iim-I.'t  Scrips),  p.  144.  (Gonuur  [days 
harp  with  his  tuti.>  aud  charms  adders  in  the  worm-close),  and  corap.  Riviere, 
OnUr$  Pop.  Kabylt  s, «  Le  Joaer  dn  Plate/*  p.  91. 
For  inc.  l,Gomp.  KalsUm  8ong$  of  the  JRuuian  People^  p.  101. 

(Signed)        Marian  Roalfe  Cox. 
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[No.  10.] 

Title  of  Story.— Bapanzel. 

Dramatis  Personse  — Man  and  wile.-^EncfaantreiB.^Bapnaaei^gmg*a  aoB. 

—Twin  children. 

Abstract  of  Story- — (l)  a  mm  and  woman  who  have  long  wished  for  a  child 
at  length  hniro  hopes  that  lieayen  will  grant  tlittr  prayer.  A  back  window 
of  their  honso  overlooks  a  licnntiful  garden  full  of  flowers  and  herbs,  and 
snrrouuded  by  a  bigh  wall,  xsono  dare  enter  it,  txa  it  belongs  to  a  wicked 
raehantreis.  One  day  the  sight  of  a  bed  of  fresh  green  rampion  (rapanzcl) 
ttccitet  in  the  woman  inch  a  craving  to  eal  Bome  that  day  by  day  the  pinea 
away  with  insatiable  longing.  Her  affectionate  hn^band  becoming  alanned 
at  tbis,  decides  to  clamber  down  the  wall  one  CTenittg  and  procure  the 
rnmpion,  at  w  liatevcr  cost.  Haviiipr  mnch  enjoyed  her  ?alad,  the  woman'^* 
longiiiLr  lor  iwrc  is  inorep.5»cd  throeiold :  but  on  hi?  .socoml  (k'^icent  to  the 
garden  her  husband  eiicouutcia  the  enchantress. — (2)  The  terriiied  thief 
pleacb  for  mercy,  explaining  the  necessitous  case.  The  enraged  cuchaut- 
resB  becomes  eoftened,  and  permits  bim  to  take  as  mnch  rampimi  as  he  will, 
on  condition  that  be  gives  to  her  the  longed-for  child,  and  she  will  treat  it 
kindly«  In  his  terror  be  oofuenls;  and  when  the  child  is  bom  the  enchant- 
ress appears,  gives  be  r  the  name  of  Knpunzel,  and  takes  her  away.— (.3) 
The  girl  is  very  heamit'ul,  and  at  tho  nfrc  of  twelve  the  enchantrrss  «ihiits 
her  in  a  tower  whicii  lies  in  a  forest,  and  has  lu-itlior  stair  nor  door,  and 
only  one  small  window  at  the  top.  Kapuuzel  hu^  uiaguiticent  golden  hair 
whidi  she  mbudM  tonuid  a  hook  in  the  window,  and  lets  £all  down  twenty 
ells  to  make  a  ladder  for  die  Michantress  to  climb  np  fay.— (4)  After  a  year 
<»■  two  the  king's  son,  riding  throogh  forest,  hears  Rapnnzel  singing,  and 
loDgs  in  Tain  to  enter  the  tower,  for  he  can  find  no  door.  Every  day  he 
comes  to  listen  to  the  beautiful  voice,  till  once,  by  chance,  he  hears  the 
ciu  haiitros*!  crj', Rnpunzel,  let  down  tbr  hair,"  and  sees  her  climb  np  to 
the  iiiiiow.  He  returns  next  day,  aiul  wben  it  is  d-nrk  rf  iicats  (In  snmo 
call,  and  monnts  by  the  same  ladder,  to  the  alarm  of  KHpuu/el,  wliu^c  eyes 
had  never  yet  beheld  snch  a  man.  By  degrees  she  loses  her  fear,  and 
thinking  he  will  love  her  more  than  old  Dame  Ck>tbel  does,  aoc^its  him  as 
her  husband.  He  agrees  to  bring  a  skein  of  silk  every  evening,  wherewith 
to  weave  a  Wider  for  Raptmxers  deliverance. — (5)  The  enchantress,  whoso 
visits  are  always  by  day,  suspects  nothing  till  Rnpnnzel  remarks  bow  nuu  h 
heavier  is  Dame  Guthil  to  draw  np  than  the  kin^''s  son.  1'licii,  in  licr  fury, 
bhc  clutches  ibc  beautiful  tresses  and  cuts  them  oil,  and  transports  liapuuzel 
to  a  desert  where  she  has  to  live  in  misery.— (6)  But  the  enchantress 
festcns  the  severed  braids  of  luur  to  the  window>hook,  and  lets  them  fall  for 
the  king's  son  to  mount  by  when  he  calls.  Then  she  mocks  him,  sajing  the 
cat  has  got  his  lovely  bird,  and  will  Bcrat<  b  out  eyes  as  well.  Mad  with 
despair,  he  leaps  from  the  tower,  and  is  1 1':  I  d  by  tliu  tlioms  into  which  he 
faUs.«>(7)  For  some  years  he  wanders  about  the  forest  feeding  on  roots  an(| 
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bnriei,  and  trer  bewailing  the  loss  of  hia  deazeat  wife,tiU  at  laat  be  leadm 
the  deaert  wbeie  Bapnnsel  difdla  in  wretcbedoeBB  with  the  twiiUt  a  bo/  and 
girl,  to  which  the  has  given  birth.  He  heara  a  loved  liainillar  voice,  and  od 

his  approach  Rapnnzcl  falls  <»n  liif?  neck,  weeping.  Two  tears  touch  his  eyes, 
and  sight  h  reatored.   lie  leads  her  to  hia  kingdom,  where  long  happiness 

attends  them. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Enchantress  (1<  in  indu  child  when  ita  father  robe  her  garden  (2). 
Hair,  ladder  ((f  t 

King's  son  discovers  Rapnnzel  in  desert  (7). 

King's  son  enters  tower,  and  marries  Rapunzcl  (4). 

Kittg*a  aoD  lalla  from  tower,  and  blinded  b/  thorna  (6). 

Ladder  of  BapnmeVa  golden  hair  bj  which  encbantieaa  climba  to  tower  (3). 

Raponiel  loses  li.iir,  and  ia  driven  to  deaert  (5), 

Sight  restored  by  Rapnnzers  tears  (7). 

Silken  ladder  woven  for  prinoefla'a  raleaae  (4). 

Wliere  puldiBlied— Orimm%  J^tfUMil^M  London,  1884.  Tale  No.  12, 

voL  i.  pp.  60^4. 

Vataxe  of  CtileotiOIl,  whether:— 

1.  Oriffinal  or  fraiMZa^iM.— Tnuoalation  bj  Maigaiet  Hnnt 

2.  1/  by  word  of  ifumth  itate  fUirrator*i  name* 
8.  Other  jxiriieulari, 

Speeial  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  aliom— See  Anthor*a  notes, 

vol.  i.  p.  353. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator  —^'f  variants  of  the  above  cf.  Oane.  Italian 

Popvhir  Tales,  pp.  2C-:^o,  Tlic  Fiiir  Angiola."  Pitre.  No.  20.  Penta- 
tneroHe,  ii.  1.  Pomitjiianegi,  ]^]^.  iL'l,  130.  ISS.  IPl .  Bn?k,  FoWorc 
of  Jivm;p.  3;  and  for  other  Italian  versions,  see  ('ruiio,  p.  XM.  Ralston, 
MuiHan  Ilaiktalei,  p.  141,  Basqits  Ligetuh,  p.  Portuguese  Tales, 
Folklore  Society,  No.  2. 

For  inc.  2  (chfld  promised  to  egre,  demon,  ftc),  see  Campbell,  Nos. 
2, 4.  Crane,  op.  eit.,  136-147,  and  nofr,  p.  351 .  Dasent,  Mrte  7hle4,  p,  181. 
Grimm.  Nos.  31,"Thrr,lrl  withr.nt  hands;"  55,  "  Knmpelstiltskiri  ;"• 
"The  Kinfr  nf  the  GmKKii  Mitimtain;"  and  181,  "The  Nix  of  the  Mill 
Pond."  liuhn,  (rrtecUischc  Mdrchcn,  i,  p.  47,  No.  8;  also  Nos.  4,  Ty.  54, 
68.  Magyar  Folktales,  pp.  189,  397.  Ral&ton,  Runian  Fviktalat,  pp.  124. 
132,  183,  185,  JS^HfUMM,  No.  28,  p.  631.  Pitrc,  No.  31.  Schleicher, 
LUanUehe  MUrekfn,  No.  26,  p.  76.  Schott,No8.2, 16.  "  Widter-Wolf  " 
No,  xiii.;  and  the  voriona  versions  of  **Liombmno**  (see]  Crane,  pp.  136- 
147,  and  note,  p.  351). 

Fnr  inc.  3  (hair  hwider),  see  JP^tifHane^i,  p.  126.  Cnue,  pp.  3, 27, 

72,  83, 

(Signed)         MABIA2f  EOALF£  COZ. 
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[Now  11.] 
Title  of  BtOxy*^BroCher  and  Sister. 

DramatiB  PeraonO'  ^  Brotber. — Skter. — Motber.— Witcli  step-moliber.^ 
Tluee  bewildied  broolca»—Boe.-^King.—niint8men.— Queen's  Uttle  boj.^ 
Step-motfaer,— One<^ed  dftiigIiter.—Niine.^6oa»lB.<— Judge. 

Abstract  of  Story.— <1)  Little  brother  and  sister  wander  forth  into  the  world 
to  escape  ill-treatment  of  step>inother.  Tired  and  hungry  th^  reach  by 
nightfidl  a  large  forest,  and  fall  asleep  in  a  hollow  tree.  Next  day  the  snn 

is  hot,  and  they  go  in  search  of  brook  which  they  hear  running,  iae  littlo 
bmthor  is  thirsty.— (2)  But  wicked  step-mother  had  seen  children  go  nwny, 
nnd  hail  r  rcpt  after  them  antl  bcwifchcd  all  the  brooks  in  forest.  When 
brother  is  about  t^  drink,  brook  says  whoever  drinks  will  become  a  tif^er. 
Sister  persuades  him  to  seek  another.  Second  brook  they  find  says  whoever 
drinks  Mrill  become  a  wolf.  Third  brook  says  whocTcr  drinks  will  become  a 
roebnck;  but  brotiier  can  lesisfc  no  longer,  takes  a  draoght  at  this  one,  and 
is  transfbrmsd.  Brother  and  sister  weep  togetber,  bnt  she  promises  nerer 
to  leare  the  little  roe,  and  tics  her  golden  garter  round  its  neck,  and  makes 
a  soft  cord  of  rushes,  and  leads  it  further  into  forest.— (3)  They  come  to  a 
little  house  and  resolve  to  live  there.  Sister  make  bed  of  mo^^  for  the 
roe,  and  everj'  morning  gathers  roots  and  berries  for  her  own  food,  aud  grass 
for  his.  .At  night  pillows  her  Lead  ou  roe's  back.  After  some  time  king 
of  the  eonntry  holds  great  hnnt  in  forest.  Roebuck  hearing  honnds  and 
huntsmen  begs  bard  to  be  allowed  to  go,  promising  to  return  in  the  evening, 
knock,  and  say,  **  My  little  sister  let  me  in."  Bounds  happily  away;  king 
and  hnntamen  try  to  eatdi  him,  bnt  he  hides  in  bushes,  and  when  it  is  dark 
returns  to  cottage,  gives  password,  and  is  ndniitted. — (4)  Next  day,  on  hear- 
ing bn^rle  bnm,  be  ajrain  begs  to  be  let  oat.  King  and  btintsTncn  see  his 
golden  collar  aud  chase  bitn  all  day.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  liniitsnien  in 
the  evening  and  wounded  in  foot.  Hunter  creeps  after  him  as  he  liuips  to 
cottage,  hears  the  password,  and  returns  to  inform  king.  Sister  is  alanned 
at  roe's  hurt,  drssBsa  wound  with  herbs,  and  next  morning  it  is  well.  Again 
roebuck  longs  f<Mr  the  chase,  and  sister  predicts  bis  death  if  he  goes.  Boebndc 
cannot  be  pacified,  and  she  is  forced  to  yield.— (6)  King CMttmands  huntsmen 
to  chase  all  day  till  nightfall,  taking  care  that  no  one  harms  roebiKk.  At 
sunset  kinp  is  conducted  to  cottaj^fe.  p'ves  password,  and  is  admitted  by  the 
most  beautiful  maiden.  She  is  alarmed  to  see  man  witli  jrolden  crown 
instead  of  her  roe.  King  asks  her  to  marry  him,  aud  she  consents  ou  con- 
dition that  roe  may  be  always  with  her.  Jnst  then  roe  returns,  and  she  puts 
eord  of  rushes  on  him,  and  all  go  to  palace.  Wedding  is  celebrated.'-<6) 
Wicked  step-mother,  who  had  thought  brother  and  sirter  had  perished,  is 
filled  with  envy  and  hatred  hearing  of  their  happiness.  Her  own  ugly  one- 
eyed  daughter  grumbles  because  she  is  not  in  queen's  place. — (7)  Queen  has 
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Mttp  and  Iciag  it  ont  hnnting.  Witdi  itep-mofber  takM  fonn  of  duunliff- 
maid,  and  with  d«nghter*s  holp  carriM  uck  qneen  to  baUi  room  and  aoffiocatM 
ber.  Then  witch  pats  night-cap  on  her  own  danghter,  giTea  her  siiape  of 
qneen,  and  pnts  her  in  qneen's  bed,  bidding  her  He  on  the  side  on  which  «be 
hns  no  oyc.  Kinf»  returns,  rejoices  to  hear  of  his  son's  birth,  but  old  woman 
prevents  hi.s  dnnv inij mrtains  aside  to  see  qneen;  so  fraud  is  undiscovered. — 
(8)  At  «iitlnij;ht,  when  only  nuri>e  is  awake,  she  sees  true  queen  enter 
nursery,  take  child  from  cradle  and  sncklc  it,  shake  up  pillow  and  put  child 
hack ;  thm  itrdke  roebock  and  silently  ilepait.  Next  moming  on  inqniring 
of  gnards  none  learns  that  no  one  had  entered  palace  dnring  night.  Nnne 
sees  qneen  mnny  nights,  bat  teUs  no  one.  After  a  time  queen  Bays»  "  How 
fare'*  my  ( liilil.  how  fares  my  roe?  Twice  shall  I  come*  then  nefer  more." 
NursM^  tt  lU  kitiLT,  who  watelics  next  cveninc,  mid  hear<<  qneen  "ay  that  *hc 
win  rrtui  ji  oticr  only.— ''f>>  When  on  folIowitiL,'  night  she  sayssht'  n  ill  nercr 
more  return,  king  .springs  forward,  calling  her  his  wife.  IIertaji<:»n  she 
receives  her  life  a^in,  and  tells  of  the  wickedness  of  witch  and  her  daughter. 
^(10)  They  arc  judged  and  condemned:  danghter  is  torn  to  piecea  bj  forest 
beasts,  and  witch  cast  into  fire.— (11)  As  she  is  hnmt  roehock  retams  to 
homan  fonn»  and  brother  and  sister  live  happilj  together. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidenta. 

Brooks  hcwitdied  by  step-mother  (2), 

One^ejred  danghter  enTtona  of  step-sistor  (6). 

Qneen  returns  at  night  to  snckle  child  and  stroke  roebnek  (8). 

Queen  returns  to  life;  step-in<>tlier  :iud  daughter  pnt  to  death  (9)  (10). 

Uoebuck  persists  in  going  a-hnnting  (3)  (4), 

Koehnrk  returns  to  hnnian  form  (11). 

Sister  nmrricb  king,  who  protects  rwhuck  (5). 

Stepmother  drives  brother  and  sister  from  homo  (1). 

Stepmother  snflbeates  queen,  puts  own  daughter  in  queen's  bed  (,7). 

Bttbstitnted  bride  (T> 

Transformation  of  brother  into  roebnek  (2). 

Where  published-— <jrimm's //f«jir//fW  Ja/^-*.    London,  1884.  TaloNo.il, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44-60. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Oritjitml  or  traushitioii.   Translation  by  Margaret  Hunt. 

2.  If  by  word  of  numtk  state  narrator's  nanie. 

3.  Other  particvlarx. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  ftbove- 

See  Author  s  notes,  vol.  i.  pp.  352-3. 
fiemarks  hy  the  Tabulator.— Cf.  *<  The  Two  Orphans."  Ma^r  JbliiiOti, 

p.  220,  and  notes,  p.  402. 
For  inc.  1,  cf.  Theal,  jKt^fiir  JFolkUn-e,  pp.  36, 118.  Thiyxos  and  Helle 
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(Jason  Myth).  Cmtxarxy  Snmojcflhohr  Mil r din) , -p.  ir»4.  T\^\\\x\,  G ru  chinche 
Mdrchcn,  i.  do.  Sec  Intrcnl.  Grimm,  Ixiii.  C"i.  alM»  Grimm,  Nos.  47,  HI. 
Cnuie,  p.  331.  Fbrt  TtieM,  N<M.  2,  3,  9,  22.  Norte  Vsitei,  66,  Asb- 
jomseii.  Tale t  from  ike  FJeldf  Ko.  25. 

For  inc.  2  (b^msfonnattoiiB}  see  TAbnlfttor'i  remarks  on  **  The  Twelre 
fixotiien,'*  Grimin,  No.  9. 

For  inc.  0  (onc-^ycd  persons),  cf.  Stokes,  Indian  Ihirjf  HUm,  pp.  3|  36. 
mde-Atvakf  Sffrieg,  12,  295. 

For  :nc.  7  (hot  bath)  cf.  Magyar  Taltn,  pp.  276,  297.  A/anasieft 
23.   BaJaton,  JRvman  Folktales^  pp.  129,  223,  225. 

(Snbrtitiited  bride),  cf.  Busk,  IktlJdwd  of  JUmty  *' FilagrRimte,''  P>  1$ 
^  The  King  who  goes  out  to  dinner,"  p.  40.  OeUnifsjr,  Zulu  TaXet^  p.  120, 
"  Ukcombekeantsixu."  Ounpbell,  iv.  294.  Chainbeni,  F^^uiar  Ithymcs  of 
Scotland,  pp.  95,  99.  Crane,  Italian  Ppjwlar  Tuhx,  p]).  T.S,  3:^8.  Daaent, 
JV'tnw  r^/^y.  "  The  LaR«i(»  and  her  Godmother."  p.  188.  Denton,  Strbian 
mklan,  p.  lyi.  '«  Busliy  IJride,"  p.  322.  Folklore  lit  cord,  iii.  146;  1S«4, 
p.  242;  1885,  p.  292.  Friih,  JMjjjN^/i/:  ^r^w/yr,  *«  Ilaccis-ffidnc."  Geldart, 
Folklore  of  Modem  O'rcicr,  p.  63,  "  The  Knife  of  Slanghtcr.**  Gkrle,  KrfJkt- 
mSrek^n  dcr  BShmmt  No.  6^  "Die  goldne  Ente.**  Grimm,  note  to  No.  21, 
vol.  i.  p.  364;  No.  69, «  The  Gooae  Girli "  No.  136, «  The  White  Bride  and  the 
Black  One;"  No.  198,  Maid  Moleen."  Gnbernatia,  toI.  ii.  p.  242.  Iljlten- 
CaTalUoB,  Srrnjtka  Foil-  S,:f^or,  No.  7.  Lang's  Prrravlt,  Ixxxv.,  xcii. 
Magyar  Fi>lktalf/i,  21  1,  222.    .V^^rx  and  (,hurieity  scxcnth  5rrios, 

ii.  104.  Pcntamt  ri  n.' ,  "  I  hc  Thrtc  Citroiife.''  J'crtugucMC  TnU'$,  Folklore 
Society,  "The  Mtii.l  ami  the  Nc{;ress."  Ralston, /<•./'.  T.,  p.  184,  ami  No. 
32.  iierm  Celiinur,  1870,  p.  373,  "  Chat  Noir."  Bxxxk,  Etkimo  Talc$t^, 
310.  Sat^^aja  Ibringita,  i.  69, 77.  Scbreck,  U., "  The  Wondecfnl  Birth." 
Bteeie,  SteahUi  Tale*,  p.  896.  Stokes,  Indian  Fhirjf  TaUt,  pp.  xxili.,  xxt., 
1,  3, 138, 1 43,  164, 284, 286.  Thoal,  Kafir  Folkhtf,  pp.  136, 168.  Thorpe, 
TvlcTidc  Storir*,  pp.  47,  Gf  HI ,  r.2. 

For  inc.  ^.  cf.  Grimm,  No.  13.  Damk/-  ris^  r,  i.  20G-208.  .1  l(d.  Blatter, 
i.  186.  ('(>)vip.  ^rclnsina.  "The  I)ea<l  Mother."  Kalston,  Jlu.i..ion  Folk- 
tahn,  p.  lU.  and  see  p.  18 i.  Scott,  The  MinMnUy  of  the  Scottuih  Jjt>rder$f 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  223.    Comp.  Theal,  Ka^ffir  Ihlklore,  pp.  60-61. 

(Signed)     Uabiak  Boalvb  Coz. 
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[No.  12.] 
Title  of  Story— The  Good  Bugftin. 

Bramatis  Persons.  — Peasant. —  Cow.  —  Frogs.  —  Another  cow.  —  Troop  of 
clogs,  hwded  by  greyhoimd.— Bntdwr.— 'ffing.— Hb  dangUtdr,— Sentry.— 
Jew. 

Abstract  of  Story — (l)  a  pcnsunt  returning  from  fair,  where  he  has  sold 
his  cow  for  seven  thalers,  hears  fmga  in  pond,  crying,  *'  Aik,  aik»  aik,  aik." 
Tlwy  persist  in  dieir  cry,  though  he  rates  them  for  their  ignorant  stupidity 
in  Mntradtcting  him,  and  counts  ont  the  money  in  his  pocket  to  convince 
them  that  he  recelTcd  seven  and  not  eight  tbslers.  Enraged  at  their  heed- 
less croaking,  "Aik,  aik,"  ho  throws  money  into  water,  telling  frogs  to 
count  it  for  themselves.  lie  waits  in  vain  for  money  to  be  returned,  the 
frogs  instead  maintaining::  their  opinion,  "  aik,  aik;"  and  fit  Inst  evening 
is  obliged  to  return  home. — (2)  After  awhile  he  buys  nTiotlur  cow,  kills 
it,  and  calculates  that  the  meat  ought  to  fetch  value  oi  the  two  cows,  and 
be  wonld  have  the  skin  besides.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  finds  a  great 
troop  of  dogs,  headed  by  a  greyhonnd.  who  enilEs  at  the  meat,  barking 
Wow,  wow,  wow."  Peasant,  who  cannot  silence  greyhound,  supposes  he 
is  asking  for  meat,  and  offers,  if  he  will  promise  not  to  devonr  it,  and  to  go 
bail  for  his  compairinns.  to  Iciwv  it  for  liiin.  sayinp:  that  lie  knows  dog's 
master,  and  if  paynjt:iit  is  not  bnuit^ht  within  three  days  the  dog  will  rne  it. 
He  unloads  meat  and  returns  home;  dogs  fall  upon  it,  barking,  liearing 
them  from  afar,  he  reflects  that  the  big  one  is  rcspousiblo  to  him.  After 
three  days,  receiving  no  money,  he  goes  to  batcher  to  demand  it.  Butcher 
at  first  thinks  he  is  joking  abont  the  dog^  but  afterwards  grows  angry,  and 
drives  peasant  away  with  broomstick. — (3)  Peasant  goes  to  palace,  and  asks 
for  audience  with  king.  Complains  that  the  frogs  and  dogs  have  taken  his 
property,  and  butcher  has  paid  him  with  a  stick.  KincrN  datifrhtcr.  who  is 
present,  lanfrhs  heartily,  and  kinp:  >!ivs  he  rnnnot  give  him  justice,  but  he 
may  have  his  daughter  to  wife,  lor  she  wan  promised  to  the  man  who  could 
make  her  laugh.  Feasant  <foclines  her,  saying  his  wife  at  home  is  one  too 
many  for  him.  King  is  angry  and  calls  him  a  boor,  and  peasant  rejoins, 
what  can  one  expect  from  an  oz  bat  beef ?— (4)  King  promises  another 
reward.  If  he  returns  in  three  days  he  shall  have  five  hundred  counted  ont 
in  full.  Sentry  nt  the  gate  rt marks  to  him  that  he  will  certainly  liavo 
soniffli  "'1''  good  for  making  princess  laugh,  and,  hearing  that  peasant  is 
})roiui>t*l  live  hundred,  asks  for  f»omc  of  it.  Peasnnt  j)roiuises  him  two 
hundred,  and  lulls  bim  to  claim  it  from  king  iu  three  du\h. — (5)  A  Jew 
overhearing  rans  vHm  peasant  and  offen  to  diange  the  heavy  tbalers  into 
small  coin.  Feasant  says  he  wiU  take  the  small  coin  at  once,  and  the  Jew 
can  get  payment  from  king  in  three  days.  Jew  gives  the  snm  in  bad 
grQachen.'(G)  In  three  days  peasant  goes  before  king,  who  gives  orders  for 
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h'u  coat  U)  be  removed,  Hiid  ibe  tire  hundred  to  be  gircn  iiiui,  but  }>eiL^aot 
explains  that  he  lus  no  ri^^bt  to  them,  baTuig  ^ven  two  hundred  Co  aentij, 
and  three  hundred  to  Jew.  Theae  two  enter  widi  their  claim,  and  teeeiTe 
the  blows  dtrictljr  eonnted  oat  Sentry  bear*  it  patiently,  hot  Jew  reflects 
aorrowfnllj  about  the  heavy  thalers.— (7)  King  laughs  at  peaaast,  pmmisiiis 
another  rewnt  l  hi  phwe  of  the  one  he  did  not  reccite.  Tells  him  to  take  as 
much  flit  10}  as  he  likes  from  trt-ftHure  chiimlnT.  Peasant  fills  his  pockets 
an<I  to  an  inn  to  eount  his  mone}-;  Jew  cree  ps  after  h'm,  nnd,  orer- 
hciuinj?  disrcsi»cttful  soliloquy  about  king,  hopes  to  get  reward  for  m- 
formitig  aguiaat  him.  King  is  enraged  and  oommands  Jew  to  bring  the 
oiTenden— (9)  Jew  tells  peasant  to  go  at  once  to  king  in  the  clothes  he  is 
wearing;;  hnt  peasant  says,  wealthy  as  he  is,  he  will  certainly  hare  a  new 
(  Out  maile  before  pre%ut!u;;  himsolf.  Jew,  dreading  delay  lest  kiug^s  auger 
!*hould  cool,  offers  to  lend  his  own  coat,  which  contents  peasant.— (9)  King 
reproaches  peasant  w-th  his  evil  si  eakinL':  prn^ant  rejoins  that  a  Jew  is 
al«avs  false,  and  that  that  rai<  al  would  prolmbly  muintain  that  he  had  Ai* 
coat  on.  Jew  shrieks  out  that  such  is  even  the  ciise,  whou  king,  ])erccirmg 
that  either  he  or  peasant  has  been  deceWed  by  Jew,  orders  something  to  be 
counted  oat  to  him  in  hard  thalers.  Peasant  goes  home  exoltant  in  tlie 
good  coat  with  good  money  in  his  pocket. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incideuta. 

Batcher  drives  peasant  away  with  broomstick  (2). 

FrogH  correct  peasant's  counting  (1). 

Kiug\s  (l.aiLrhtcr  offered  t  >  pca-^nnt  mi  makint;  her  lati^^h  (3). 
King  giM  >  Mtitry  t^i.  luiii  inil  Mows, and  Jew  three  hundred  (J>). 
Laughter  ol  King's  diiiigiiier  ai  i>ejt«^nt's  loh-*  (3). 
Meat  giren  to  dogs^  botcher  to  pay  lor  it  (2). 
Money  thrown  into  water  for  frogs  to  oonnt  (1). 
Peasant  appean  before  King  in  Jew's  coat  (8), 
'  Peasant  exchanges  rest  of  reward  w  ith  Jew  (5). 
Feasant  promises  i>art  reward  to  <:eiitry  (i). 
Peasaut  secures  coat  aud  money  (U). 

Where  pnllUs&ed.— Orimm^s  Houtehold  Tales.  Loudon,  li>81.  Tale  7,  i.  pp. 

si»3e. 

Nature  of  CoUeotion.  whether 

1.  Original  or  tmJMtofMrfi.— Translation  by  Margaret  Hunt 

2,  If  by  tcerd    mouth.  Hate  narr«tor*i  name, 
8*  Oth4r pariieidari* 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  Aathor's  notes, 

p.  Uul. 
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Eemarka  by  the  Tabulator  Scc  Clouston,  i\>jnda,-  'Lihtt  and  FU'ttom, 

ii.  27,  ff.  "  The  SluirpcTS  and  the  Siuiplctou,"  aud  The  Jtook  of  Noodlti 
panim,  lUlaton,  Bnnian  Hdhtnlet,  "The  Fool  and  the  Birch«tree." 
Fox  inc.  (3)  cf.  The  Golden  Goose,*'  Grimm,  No.  64.  CbrpM  Pwiieum 
JBwtaUt  i.  iO-l  (lioki  makes  JScaitlic  laagb),  "  Hans  who  made  the  Prin- 
cess langh,"  Hound  the  Yule  Log^  p.  2<iy.  '*  The  Sad  Trincess,"  Ludislaus 
Arany.  "  The  I'owcrful  Whistle."  Gaal,  vol.  iii.  I)e  Gulternatis,  Le 
Nordic  di  Stinfo  Str/ano,  No.  20,  p.  51.  Crane,  JtttUnn  J'o/ndftr  Tt/irit, 
"The  Shepherd  who  made  the  Kinj^  s  Daughter  laagh/'  p.  Hif,  uuJ  .see  p. 
347.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  i.  331 ;  ir.  1382.  The  Wishing  Box, ' 
IMJOare  JUeerd,  iii.  206.  "  The  Stnpid  Boy  and  the  Three  LangliB,"  IblJk- 
lore  J<»ur%alt  vi.  186.  Sagat  from,  the  Far  Ea^,  p.  225. 

(Signed)     Marian  Boalfe  Cox. 
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[No.  18.] 

Title  of  StOI7.-.Th6  Fkdc  of  lUgunniBiiB. 

BrmatiaPoraon©.— OMjk^Hen.--Dw*.— Pin.— Heedle.-Innkecper. 

Atetract  ol  Btory.  — (i)  Cock  aud  hen  go  to  hill  to  feast  on  nats  before  the 
Bqninel  gets  them  kIL  Having  eatea  aU  day  they  are  too  fat  to  walk  home, 
80  cock  bnildA  Itttitt  carriage  of  nntahella.  Hen  geta  in  and  teUa  cock  to  har- 
ness himself  to  jt.-(2)  Cock  objects  to  this*  and  whilst  they  disimte,  a  dock 

approaelics  iind  rates  them  for  lobhiog  his  nnt-hiU,  fights  with  cock,  and 
being  w.rc  ly  wonnded.  r.eg«  for  mercy,  and  submits  to  be  harnessed  to  car- 
riage.  Cock  sits  on  box  uml  (irivcs  at  a  pallop.— (3)  Thoj  meet  two  foot- 
paasengers,  pin  and  neetile,  who  beg  f«>r  a  lift  as  it  is  <rPttii)f:  dark,  an<l  tlicy 
haTO  stayed  too  long  at  tailors'  pnblic-hoose  over  their  beer.  Being  siim 
people,  th^  are  taken  into  carriage.— (4)  Th«y  airiTe  late  at  an  inn  $  boat 
at  first  objects  to  admit  such  nndistingniahed  personages.  Bnt  he  is  promised 
the  egg  which  hen  laid  on  the  way,  and  also  he  may  keep  the  dock,  which 
lays  one  every  day;  so  he  consents  to  admit  them  for  the  night.— (5)  Early 
next  iiiorning  cock  wnkes  hen,  and  they  eat  egg  to-ct!ior,  throwing  the  shell 
on  the  hearth.  Then  they  take  needle',  still  assloep,  by  the  head,  and  f^tick  it 
into  cnshion  of  kndlord's  chair;  put  piu  in  his  towel;  and  fiy  away  over 
the  heath.  Dock,  who  has  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  hears  them 
departing,  finds  a  stream,  and  swims  away  down  it.— (O)  Two  honra  later 
landlord  uses  towel,  and  pin  scratches  his  face  from  ear  to  ear.  Goes  to 
kitclu  n  to  light  his  pipe,  and  eggshell  darts  into  his  eyes.  Sits  downangrily 
in  his  grandfather's  chair,  and  is  pricked  by  needle.  Is  thoroughly  enraged, 
suspects  his  guests,  and  finds  on  looking,'  that  they  hare  gone.  Vown  never 
again  to  admit  ragamuflSns  who  consume  much,  pay  for  nothiog,  aud  play 
mischleTotu  tricks  to  boot. 

Alphabetical  List  of  lucidents. 
Cairiage  made  of  nutshells  (2). 
Nnts  eaten  by  cock  and  hen  (1). 
Pin  and  needle  ask  to  ride  in  nutshell  carriage  (3). 
Tricks  played  on  landlord  by  cock  and  hen  (6). 

Where  published.— Grimm's  J5&w<r*<»MIi»fef.  London,  1884.  Tale  No.  10, 
vol.  i.  pp.  42-44. 

Katore  of  Golleetion,  whether  s— 

1.  Original  or  traMlation.'-TtWBMiiOia  by  Maigaret  Hnnt 

2.  If  hij  rronl  of  mouthy  itate  narvatcT^t  name, 

3.  Ot/wr  pa  I't  tenia  r  * 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  £ditor  of  the  above.— See  Anther's  notes, 

vol.  i.  p.  n.'i. 

Eemarha  by  the  Tabulator.— Cf.  Tariaat  No.  41,  '^Herr  Korbea." 

(Signed)     IUbus  Boaltb  Cox. 

Vol.  7.— Pabt  3.  t 
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[No.  14.] 

Title  of  fitory.— The  Ihrw  Liitle  Men  iu  the  Wood. 

DrSnUktiS  PerSOnSB. — Widower,  bis  daughter. — Widow,  her  daughter.— Three 
little  d wurfij.—  King  ^  Scnllion.—  Little  dack  (=  queen  transformed).— 
Qaecu's  babv. 

AlMltoust  of  Stozy.*— ^  widower  and  widow  hftTo  each  a  danghter,  and 
these  girls  are  friends.  The  woman  one  day  bids  the  widower*s  danghter 

tell  her  father  she  would   like  to  marr)'  him.  aud  then  bis  daughter 
should  have  milk  to  wash  in  and  wiiir  t«>  drink,  \\h\k'  In  r  own  daughter 
should  wash  in  walt  r  uinl  th  ink  water,    ileuring  thi>  tlir  man  deliberates 
awhile,  and,  coming  to  no  ducioiuu,  directs  his  daughter  to  hang  up  in  the 
loft  a  boot  with  a  hole  iu  the  sole  ;  if  it  hold:!  water  he  will  a|;ain  take  a 
wife,  if  it  leaks  he  will  not.  The  girl  reports  thai  the  water  draws  the  hole 
together,  and  the  boot  is  fall  to  the  tofi.— (2)  He  examines  it  for  himself, 
iiml  fortliwith  wooes  and  weds  the  widow.  Next  morning  the  man's  daiigliter 
has  milk  to  wash  in  and  wine  to  drink,  while  the  woman's  daughter  has 
only  water  for  both  n«cs.    On  the  second  moniinp  there  is  water  only  for 
Imth  girb.    On  the  third  moniing  and  htm  i  r  eward  the  man's  dau^^lucr 
has  the  water,  the  woman's  daughter  the  milk  and  wine.    The  woman 
becomes  bitterly  and  erer  increasingly  nnkind  to  her  step-daughter,  who  is 
beantifnl  and  lorable,  while  her  own  daughter  is  ngly  and  repalBiTe.^(8) 
Onoe  when  the  gronnd  was  frosen  bard  and  covc  imI  deep  in  snow,  the 
woman  bids  her  stei>-daughter  d<»n  a  paper  frock  and  go  into  the  wood  to 
gather  «trnw!x>rries.    The  girl  demurs,  antl  scold  in  i:  lier  severely,  her  step- 
niotln  r  gives  her  a  little  piece  <>f  bard  i/reatl,  and  warns  her  not  to  show  her 
faie  again  without  the  basketful  of  strawberries.    Cla<l  iu  the  paper  frock, 
the  maiden  wanders  fsr  and  wide  over  the  snow  with  her  basket — (4)  Sees 
three  little  dwarfs  peeping  ont  of  their  small  home  in  the  wood.  Greets 
them  cirilly,  and  being  told  to  enter  warms  herself  at  the  stove,  and  begins 
to  eat  her  breakfast.    The  elvi  s  ask  for  a  share,  aud  she  divides  with  them 
her  bit  of  breaii.    Having  wondered  at  her  thin  attire,  aud  learnt  the  iinfnro 
of  lar  errand,  they  ;:ive  her  a  bro<)ni  with  which  to  swee]'  away  the  snow 
behiiid  the  liiilc  houM,*,  and  there  she  tinda  real  ripe  strawberries. — (.o)  Tho 
little  men  confer  how  best  to  reward  her  generosity.  The  first  says  she  shall 
grow  every  day  more  beantifnl;  the  second,  that  gold  pieces  shall  fall  fxom 
her  month  whencTer  she  speaks }  the  third,  that  a  king  shall  marry  her. 
Having  filled  her  basket  with  strawberries  aud  tlmnkcd  the  little  men,  the 
girl  runs  home  to  her  step-mother.  She  relates  what  has  happened,  anil  gold 
pieces  fall  from  her  month  — covering  the  whole  ro<jn>. — Her  step-sister  is 
abusive  and  envious,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  anxious  hci  -eif  to  seek  straw- 
berries.  Her  mother  dresses  her  in  fur  aud  gives  her  bread  and  butter  aud 
cake  to  take  with  her,  bat  she  does  not  greet  the  litde  men  when  they  peep 
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at  her,  bnt  enters  their  room  without  invitation  and  sits  by  the  >t'^vt^  e  it:njr 
She  will  not  npare  any  foo»l  for  the  little  men.  nnd  when  they  give  hi:r  a 
l)room  ;in  i  t<  Il  her  to  gwi<  |p  nil  clean  outsnlf  tiic  back  door,  she  replic*  that 
bhc  is  not  their  servant,  ami  tliey  lunst  sweep  lor  thcmselve;'.  As  they  git* 
her  nnthiDg  ahe  leaves. — (7)  Then  to  pnniBh  her  inciTility,  the  first  dwarf 
decreea  that  she  shall  grow  nglier  everj  day;  the  second,  that  at  ererj  void 
a  toad  dudl  spring  from  her  month;  the  titird,  that  she  shall  die  miserably. 
Finding  no  strawberries  o^t^i^le,  the  girl  goes  unjrrily  home,  and  eyerr  one 
is  filled  with  lortthin{;  at  s\^ht  of  the  toads.— (8)  II.  i  iiiotlier  5>  :hc  more  en- 
rnged  npuri'^t  her  heantifnl  step-dnnL'hter.  ant!  ci  niri  ve<- 1  \  i  ry  ]io--il)l<.  ipjcry. 
She  hf'ilr  some  yarn  and  Hings  it  ou  ihe  girl  »  .^bnuIJcrs ;  u'ivos  Ltcr  uu  axe 
to  cut  n  hole  iu  the  frozen  river  and  rinse  the  yarn. — ^i*)  ohtp, 
but  while  Ae  is  catting  the  ice  the  king  drives  np  in  a  splendid  carrisge. 
He  takes  compassion  on  her,  mnnrds  at  her  great  bean^,  and  with  her 
consent  drives  her  to  his  palace  and  weds  her.— (10)  A  year  afterwards  the 
queen  bears  a  son,  and  her  !jtei)«mother  and  her  daughter  hearing  of  her  good 
fortune  come  on  pretence  of  visitinj:^  hor.  When  the  king  is  ahsent  tbey 
lift  the  queen  out  of  1»ed  nnd  thrnw  her  frotii  the  window  int*'  tbe  *treara. 
'i'he  ugly  daughter  gets  nitu  bed,  and  when  king  returns,  old  woman  says 
he  must  not  speak  to  his  wife,  who  is  in  a  violent  perspiration.  The  next 
day  he  is  alarmed  to  see  toads  leap  from  his  wife*s  month  as  she  ansvtts 
him,  instead  of  gold  as  foxmerlj.  Old  woman  explains  it  as  result  of  tbs 
perspiration,  and  promises  speedy  recovery. — (11)  During  the  night  a  dadc 
swimming  up  the  gutter  says,  **  King,  what  art  thou  doing  now  ?  Sletpc?t 
thou  or  wake.st  thon?  An.l  my  guests,  what  may  t!iey  «lo?  '  The  scullion, 
who  has  been  listening,  replies,  "They  are  8b'(i>ing  soundly  too.**  Duck 
a:>ks  Uijain,  "  What  does  little  baby  mine?  "  and  he  answers,  Sleepctb  in 
her  cradle  fine."  Then  in  form  of  queen  she  goes  np-Btaii«,  nnraes  the 
baby,  shakes  np  the  bed,  and  retnma  down  stream  in  shape  ol  dnck.  (12) 
This  she  does  for  two  nights,  and  on  the  thurd  bids  soitlion  tell  king  t» 
swing  his  sword  three  times  over  her  on  the  threshold  ;  whidi  being  accom- 
plished, the  queen  stands  safe  and  sound  before  him.  King  rejoices  greatly, 
but  keeps  queen  hidden  away  till  after  christening  of  chiM,  then  fi>ks, 
*'  What  does  a  j»erson  deserve  wlio  drags  another  out  of  bed  mul  throwji  hini 
iu  tho  water  r  "  Old  woman  replies,  '*  2sothiug  better  than  to  be  put  in  a 
baixel  stnck  fall  ot  ntils  and  rolled  down-hill  into  the  water/*~C18)  Which 
sentence,  by  the  king*s  command,  is  forthwith  execnted  npon  herself  sod 
her  ngly  daughter. 

Alpliabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Barrel  with  nails,  sfi  ])  nioilu  r  ami  dunuhtcr  put  in  and  drowned  (13). 
Duck  resumes  queen  s  sLupc  on  king  a  swinging  sword  (12). 
Oold  pieces  from  steiMlaughter  when  ahc  speaks  (5). 
King  marries  step-danghter  (9). 

Qneen  visits  hahy  in  bed,  and  retoma  to  water  as  dnck  (11). 
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Stop-niotlicr's  treatment  of  her  own  and  stcp>daaghter  (1)  (2). 
Strawberries,  sk|>-d)i»L'bter  to  ^titUer  (3). 
Tasks  set  by  step-mot  bit  (i! )  {>■  j. 

Three  dwarfs  hcl^)  '>tcp-danghter  in  retain  for  gift  of  bread  (4). 
Three  dvarla  punish  daughter  for  her  nnkindness  (6). 
Toads  from  danghtOT's  month  when  she  speaks  (7). 
Tranaformation  of  drowned  qneen  into  ^nck  (10). 

W]l6fe  published.— Grimin's  lluimhvld  TaUg.  Loudon,  1884.  iaic  iSo.  13, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  54-S9. 

« 

Nature  of  Collection,— whether:— 

1.  Onglnal  or  tranxlnfinn . — Trnn«lntion  by  Mnrgaret  Hunt* 

2.  1/  h,j  )r,>r(l  of  nH'ufJi.  state  narrators  name. 

3.  Othrr j/nrticulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  ahore.— See  Author's  notes, 

▼ol.  i.  pp.  353»  364. 

Remarks  by  the  Tkhnlator.— Cf.  *'  St  Joseph  in  the  Forest/'  CkildrmU 
Legendtt  Grimm,  ii.  360.  Bndc,  Folklore  of  Ronut,  pp.  29,  SO.  Crane, 
Italian  Popular  Taletj  p.  326.  Faiianre  Record,  ir.  57  ff.,  "  SlaTonic  Folk- 
lore." Port  tiff  iirm'  Ihleif  Folklore  Society,  Nob.  12,  16;  and  for  opening 
of  story,  see  No.  18. 

For  crnolfv  of  •ifep-mother  comp.  '*  Cinderella "  and  variants.  Corpus 
PoitiCHm  liortalr,  i.  W.  "  Lay  oi  Swipduy."  Craiic,  t»p.  rif.,  pp.  326, 
331.  Diiseut,  Sorse  Tuhg,  pp.  22,  322,  337.  Day,  ikhari,  Folktales  of 
Bengal,  p.  97.  Folklore  Meeord^  ii.  182{  iii.  237,  241,  etc.  Folklore 
Journal,  vi.  41,  "  Aino  Tales."  Grimm,  Nos.  11, 13,  21,  47, 56, 141.  In^ 
dian  AtUifuary,  ir.  261.  Old  Decean  Iktfs,  Pnnchktn,"  and  pp-  8, 197, 
219,  220,  223.  rhiyxos  nnd  llellc  (.'^ee  Grimm,  Introduothm,  Ixi.  ff.). 
Psyche  in  *' Gctldcn  Ass"  of  Apu!eins.  Kalston,  JltLsieian  D'll.talrn,  pp, 
131»,  I  l*».  150,  isr?,  214,  223,  :xv\i\  sec  S<>n(!.i  of  the  Ihmsio n  Prople, 

p.  22.  lircsii  iiUiijUi',\\\.'M'u).  Riviiiv, *''»»H('^.<f  Pttpulaires  Kohijlrs,  pp.  52, 
67  ff,     iSchreck,  The  \Yonderful  Birch."    Stccrc,  iSwahili  Talntf 

Sultan  Darai.**  Stokes,  Indian  Ftiry  Taleh  7-10.  Theal,  A'ajir  Folk- 
lore, p.  158,   The  Wonderfnl  Horns.'*   Wtde^Awake  Storiee,  p.  138. 
For  inc.  3,  cf.  Folklore  Seeord,  ir.  57. 

For  inc.  4  and  6,  ef.  Avitn'can  FoWorc  Journal,  i.  144.  Blade,  Conies 
Agtnaha,  ^.  W.K  Callaway, /fw/f/  7}//r/f,  p.  219,  Clnnstoii,  Popvlar  Tahs 
and  Fu'tton^,  i.  105  and  p.  366.  Coelho,  Contos  Ptn  / i/gurzes.  No,  36.  Cos- 
qulu,  Contf's  Populairts  Lorrainif,  No.  48,  Crane,  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  Dascnt, 
Aoree  Tales,  pp.  113,  322.  Grimm,  Kos.  24,64.  Henderson,  Norlhtm 
OmntieOf  p.  349.  Leger,  Qtntee  Popnlairee  Slawi.  Jfational  Jletienr, 
1857,  Y.  398, 399  (Stoiy  of  Fo.).  Sanchatantra  i.  219  (Benfey).  Ralston, 
Rnttktn  Folktaletf  pp.  149, 160.  Romania,  No.  82,  p.  564.  Sagas  from  the 
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Far  Ea«t,  p.  151.  Comp.  alio  Philemoii  and  BancU  (for  Tirtao  rewarded 
Rud  nvariw  punished). 

For  ine.o, cf. Chambers,  Popular  lihymcf  of  Scotlandt^.  105.  Daw^ut,  y&ru 
Thles,  »  Bnshej  Bride,"  p.  S22,  Day,  Lai  Behari,  IbZktat^  Be»gtl» 
No.  5,  p.  97.  Jhravidian  NighU  (Nat^  Saatri^a),  P*  Goaxenbacfa, 
meiliaHiMeke  J/arrVnk  Grimm,  No.  24«  « Mother  Holla.'*  Old  Decern 
Dtiyg,  p.  230.  rcrrnuU,  "  T^H  F&s."  Portuftw*r  Tuh  f,  Folklore  SwittT, 
No.  XVTII.  pp.  75-79.  Sagni>  fr>m  Ihe  Far  .^V/x^  pp.  1?^,  19.  Stoka, 
Indum  Ftin/  Tnhx,\>.  13.    Tcinp]t\  J.njrndx  of  th<-  Punjab,  p.  '2X\. 

Fof  Inc.  7,  tf.  Dn.'^cnt,  113.  Poituguciif  Talti^^<».  IS,  24.  liiviciT, 
Cbnies  Pojjulaires  Kabylcs,  p.  53.    Etc.,  etc. 

For  Snbatitatod  Bride,  see  Tabalator*8  remarks  on  Grimm,  No.  11, 
"Brother  &d  Sister;'*  and  for  TranafonnationB,  Grimm,  No. 9,  '*Tba 
Twelve  Brothers." 

For  inc.  11,  cf.  Grimm,  No.  11.  lialston,  pMSiimi  F<  fkttilc*,  p.  19,  "  The 
Dcnfl  ^lother;"  comp.  also  p.  18i.  See  Scott,  TAe  Minstrcl4tjf  tff  the 
tkotti^h  liortii  I  X,  vol.  ii,  p.  223. 

For  inc.  lo,  i  f.  Dii»ent,  Aorxr  Talrgf  p.  59,  "  The  Twelre  Wild  Docks.  " 
Old  Beeean  Duy»,  Go,  93,  23H,  249,  269.  Stokes^  Indian  Fhinf  Tale*,  137. 
162.    Wide-Aveake  Starts,  67,  88, 89. 

(Signed)     Marian  lioALFE  Cox. 
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[No.  15.] 

Title  of  Story.— The  Straw,  the  Coal,  an-l  the  Rean. 

Dramatis  PerSOnSB.— Old  woman. — Straw. — Conl. — Bean. — Tftilor. 

Abstract  of  Story. — 0)  woman  lights  fue  with  ImmUiil  of  straw  to  rook 
a  dish  o£  beauA.  lu  emptving  them  iuto  the  pan  one  beau  falls  to  ground 
boside  a  straw,  and  anon  a  bomiog  coal  leaps  down  to  them.  Saith  the 
atww,  **  Whence  come  yon  both?  The  coal  replies, "  Happily  I  sprang  out 
of  the  fire»  or  I  thoald  have  been  bomt  to  ashes."  The  bean  says  she  too 
has  barely  escaped  with  a  whole  skin,  for  had  old  woman  got  her  into  pan 
she  won  1(1  hnvc  been  reduced  to  broth  like  her  comrades,  "  And  had  T  not 
slipped  through  the  old  womnn's  fingers,"  '•f\y?the  straw,  "  T  shonld  hare 
jiorished  with  my  sixty  brethren  in  fire  and  stnoke." — (2)ll:ivin<xalikeescaped 
uuiimely  death,  they  agree  henceforth  to  lire  together,  and,  lest  a  new  mis- 
chance OTortake  tlmn,  to  repair  to  a  foreign  eoontry.  Their  coam  being 
baned  bj  a  brook,  the  straw  Tolnnteess  to  lay  herself  across  it  that  the  othors 
may  walk  OTor  her.  Hie  impetnoos  coal  trips  boldly  on  to  die  extemporised 
bridge,  bnt,  hearing  the  water  rushing  beneath  her,  stops  midway  panic* 
strnck.  The  straw  meanwhile  begins  to  l>urn,  dividi's.  nud  fulls  into  the 
Btrcam.  Tha  coal  slips  after  her,  hisses  at  tonch  of  water,  and  expires.— 
(3)  The  prndcnt  bean,  watching  the  evert  from  the  shore,  laughs  so  nn- 
controliably  thataho  bursts  aud  nearly  dies.  But  a  travelling  tailor,  who 
chanced  to  be  resting  by  the  brook,  tskes  compassion  on  her  and  sews  her 
together.  ^  thanks  most  prettily ;  bat  as  the  taflornsed  black  tiuead 
all  beans  since  then  haTO  a  black  seam. 

llphabetkal  lost  of  Ineidents. 

Bean  bnrsts  with  langhter  at  others'  fate ;  re-joined  by  tailor  (3). 

Bean  saved  from  broth  bj  falling  from  pan  (1). 

Beans  all  black-scanud  l)ccansc'  tailor  used  black  thread  (3). 

Coal  saved  from  burnint:  hy  Icapinir  from  fire  (1). 

Straw  becomes  bridge  for  coal,  whicii  hnms  it  and  falls  into  water  (2). 

Strew  sared  from  burning  by  slippinpf  through  fingers  (1). 

Where  pnbliBhed.--Grimm's  ffou^fe/iold  Tales.  London,  1884.   Tale  No.  18, 

vol.  i.  pp.  7(i,  77. 

Nature  of  Colloction,— whether:— 

1.  Original  ur  Tiamdat  'wfi. — Translation  by  Margaret  Hunt. 

2.  If  by  word  of  mouthy  state  narrator^s  name. 

3.  Other  yarticulart, 

Speeial  Points  noted  by  the  Sditor  of  tiie  above.-  See  Author's  notes, 

Tol.  i.  pp.  357*368. 

BemarkS  by  the  Tabulator.— B«I«»ed  *»  gronp  of  stories  explaining  the 
spedal  features  of  plants  and  animals. 

(Signed)     Mauan  Boalr  Co^. 
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[No.  16.] 
Titld  of  8tOI7.*-The  Tbree  Spinnent. 

BrftlliatiB  Per80]UB.'~Gifl  f  hermoliher.— Qdmh  ;  her  sun.— Three  Spinnen. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (0  A  womaa  Ib  beating  her  denghter  for  refusing  to 
•pin,  when  queen  driving  bgr  hears  crying,  and  stops  to  inquire  cauae. 
A.shiimcd  to  xeTsal  her  daughter's  hutiness,  iroman  says  she  cannot  get  her 

girl  to  leave  off  spinning,  and  she  is  too  poor  to  procure  flax  for  her.  Queen 
never  tire^  of  lu*arin<;  humming  of  spi  tin  in  fj- wheel,  and  would  like  to  take 
girl  away  with  her  that  hhc  may  spin  to  hrr  heart'?*  fnutcnt.  Mother  con- 
8eutji>  and  queen  takes  girl  to  palace  and  shows  her  three  rooms  filled  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  finest  flax,  saying  when  she  has  spun  all  this  she  shall 
marry  queen*s  eldest  son  as  rewavd  for  industry.— (2)  Oirl  is  secretly  tmified, 
as  she  is  quite  unable  to  spin ;  and  site  for  three  days  idly  weeping.  Queen 
is  suiprised  to  see  notMn:;  ^pun,  but  is  satisfied  with  girl's  excuse  that  she 
was  distre.osed  at  leaving  home,  and  hids  her  hegin  work  on  the  morrow, 
fiirl  is  lonkmjj  nnt  of  window  in  her  despair  oViout  (ho  tn>k,  an<\  sees  three 
women  approaching,  the  first  having  a  hroad  lint  tout,  the  isecond  a  great 
nuderlip  hanging  down  to  her  chin,  the  third  a  broad  thumh.  They  look 
upi  ask  her  trouble,  and  offer  hdp,  nndertaking  to  spin  all  the  flax  in  a  veiy 
short  time  provided  she  will  invito  them  to  her  wedding  as  her  aunts.  Girl 
readily  eonsents,  and  the  strsnge  women  enter  and  set  to  work.  One  draws 
the  thread  and  treads  the  wheel ;  another  wets  the  thread;  the  third  twists 
it,  and  as  often  as  she  strike^  the  tahle  with  her  fincrcr  n  skciii  of  l>c':uififully 
spun  threa'l  fal1=!  tn  the  irronnd.  Gir!  hides  the  thre<)  spinm  rs  from  iinorn, 
and  is  greatly  praised  f<»r  the  nuuntity  spun.  When  the  three  rooms  arc 
cleared  the  spinners  depart,  reminding  girl  of  her  promise,  which  will  make 
her  fortunc(3)  Queen  sees  the  great  heap  of  yam,  and  gives  orders  for 
wedding.  Bridegroom  is  proud  of  his  clever  industrions  bride.  Girl  asks 
pennisMon  to  invite  her  three  annte,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  feast  in 
strange  apparel  says,  "  Welcome,  dear  nnnts,"  Bridegroom  is  aghast  to 
see  her  o«1tans  friends,  and  asks  the  first  liow  she  eomen  by  "jnch  a  hroad 
fiat  fu«>t,  *"  liy  treading,"'  she  says;  the  m  (  ond,  how  she  comes  hy  the  hanging 
lip,  "  By  licking,"  she  answers ;  the  thini,  how  shecomes  by  her  broad  thumh, 
"  By  twisting  the  thread,**  is  the  reply.  On  this  the  queen*s  son  becomes 
alarmed,  and  says  his  beautiful  bride  shall  never  touch  a  spinning-wheel 
again.  And  thus  she  gets  rid  of  the  hateful  flax<4|pinning. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Bridegroom  sees  deformed  annts  at  wedding,  and  commands  bride  never  to 

^in  (8). 
Qoeen  takes  girl  to  palace  (1). 

1!  'vard  for  task  done,  queen's  son  in  marriage  (1)  (3). 
Task  to  spin  three  rooms  full  of  flax  (1). 
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Three  doformc*!  women  spin  fl«x  lor  girl  on  promiw  to  be  received  at 

xvcMiiii;  m  her  nnnts  (2). 
Woman  iHJuts  (langhter  for  not  spinning  (1). 

Where  published.— Orimm's  Household  HUet.  London,  1884.    Tale  Ka  U, 

vol.  i.  pp.  59«61. 

Hature  of  Collection,— whether  — 

1.  Ortfjinnl  or  franshith>u . — Tninslation  1>y  MargMet  Ilont. 

2.  If  hij  Word  ttj  Diinifh^  staff  narrator'*  name. 

OfhrrparticuJitrK. 

Special  Points  noted  by  tke  Editor  of  the  above.— Aathor  s  notes, 

Tol,  i.  p.  3r)4-3r>5. 

fiemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— l^t^r  Tnriants  of  the  nhovo  «t.>rv  «!<*f'  Mr.  Clodd's 
pufK'r  on  "  The  rbilosopby  of  BompelsUlUkin/'  Folklore  Journal,  Tii.  ISo- 
IG3. 

(Signed)     Mabiak  Roalfx  Goz. 
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[No.  17]. 
Title  of  StOZy.— Ui^iisel  and  Grcthcl. 

Dnunatia  Penone.— WoodcnUer.— Hia  children,  Hilnadl  aadGnthel'^Ttieir 
Step-mother.— Willie  bitd.— Old  witch.--  White  dock. 

Abstractor  Story' — (l)  in  time  of  great  scarcity,  a  poor  woodcutter  living 
havd  by  a  foiMt  with  hiB  wife  and  two  children,  Hfineel  and  QreUtel, 
feare  he  wiU  be  nnable  to  procure  them  dailj  bread.  Wife  tries  to  per> 
gnade  him  they  mast  get  rid  of  ehildren  by  taking  them  into  forest,  and 
thero  forsaking  them;  leaves  him  no  peace  till,  with  adilng heart,  he  eon- 
seuts.  ChiMron  Ivin;^'  iiwukr  wifli  hnn^cr  ovcrhoar  convcrsntinn.  Grethcl 
vreeps,  but  Iliinsel  says  be  will  imd  inoaii.s  of  escape.  "Whilst  the  oM  folks 
sleep,  he  creeps  out  of  hnnso,  fills  his  pocket  with  white  pcbblef,  ami  rc- 
tnrns  to  comfort  tjisjter.  Before  bunrlsc  woman  wakes  the  childreu  roughly, 
and  giving  each  a  Uttle  piece  of  bread,  the  laat  they  will  get,  says  they  ture 
all  going  together  into  foreet  to  fetch  wood.  Hansel  loiters  behind  to  strew 
the  white  pebbles  on  the  road,  and  says  he  is  waring  good-bye  to  his  little 
white  cat  on  the  roof.  Step-mother  retorts,  "  The  little  fool  sees  the  morning 
sun  shining  on  the  chimneys." — (2)  In  the  mid-llo  of  forost  father  tells^ 
children  to  pilr  nj)  hntshwood  for  a  fire,  and  while  they  rest  by  it  lie  and  the 
woman  go  away  to  cut  wood,  promising  to  return.  At  noon  Iliinwl  and 
Grethel  eat  a  little  bread,  and  believe  their  father  is  still  near.  But  it  is 
not  the  stroke  of  lus  axe  that  they  hear,  bnt  a  branch  which  he  had  Issteaed 
to  a  withered  tree,  and  which  the  wind  blows  badcwaids  and  forwards. 
Children  fall  asleep,  and  do  not  wake  till  dark.  Qrethd  cries,  but  Ilansel 
comforts  her,  saying  all  will  be  well  when  the  moon  rises.  Then  he  takes 
her  by  the  hnnd,  and  they  follow  the  pebbles,  which  shine  in  the  moonlight 
like  new  silver  pieces.  By  ilaybreuk  they  reach  tlicir  futhor'.s  house.  Step- 
mother opens  door  and  scolds  them  for  having  slept  so  long  in  the  forest ; 
bat  father  rejoices  to  see  thm  safe.— (3)  Again  great  scarcity  of  food 
iadnees  father  to  listen  to  wife's  ooonsel  to  sacrifioe  children  as  the  only 
means  of  sarix^g  themseltes.  Hlnssl  OTSriiears  Aeir  conTenation,  bnt  ^ 
finding  door  locked,  he  cannot  steal  out  t^  get  pebbles  as  before.  In  the 
morning,  when  their  hit  of  bread  is  ;xiveii  them,  and  thry  start  together  into 
forest,  Hansel  crnnildes  his  in  his  ]>ocket,  and  takes  oaro  to  drop  a  morsel 
on  the  ;;ronn(l  from  time  to  time,  pretending  he  is  looking  back  at  his 
pigeon  on  the  roof.  This  time  they  arc  taken  deei>cr  into  forest  and  left  to 
rest  by  a  big  fire  while  parents  go  to  ent  wood.  Grethel  shares  her  bread 
with  Hlosel,  and  they  sleep  till  nightfall. — (4)  Bnt  when  moon  rises  they 
look  in  Tain  for  the  trail  of  cmmbs,  for  the  birds  had  eaten  Uiem ;  and  they 
wander  night  and  day  without  getting  ont  of  forest  Weary  and  famished, 
they  fall  a-^Iecp  beneath  a  tree.  It  is  now  throe  mominfr*?  since  they  left 
their  fatbcr'a  home.   They  try  to  walk  again,  bat  only  get  deeper  into 
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forest.  At  midday  they  see  a  beautiful  snow-white  bird  od  boagfa»  and 
pMue  to  bear  it  sing.  Thej  follow  it  till  it  alights  on  the  roof  of  *  little 
honae,  which  is  boilt  ol  bread  and  corered  with  cake,  and  haa  windows  ol 
clear  angar.  Hansel  reaches  np  to  break  off  and  taste  a  piece  of  roof  t 
Grethel  1* mis  against  window  and  nibbles  at  the  panels. — (6)  A  Boft  Toice 
askf,  "  Who  is  nibbliiij;  at  my  little  boase?"'  and  children  answer,  "The 
•wind,  tho  wind,  the  lieaven-born  win<l."  and  lt^  on  eating,  till  suddenly 
door  ojit  ns,  und  very,  very  obi  wcfiiKin  huMilcv  tuu  on  rnitrhes.  Children 
arc  tcrrilied,  and  drop  what  tbey  buve  iu  ilu  it'  baud»,  bui  old  \K'omau  pets 
them,  and  leads  them  inside.  All  sorts  of  delicacies  are  laid  befoce  them, 
and  they  are  put  to  sleep  in  two  prettj  tittle  clean  beds.  Bnt  old  woman  is 
a  wicked  witch  who  entices  children  into  her  power  that  she  majr  kill  and 
eat  thcra.  Witches  cannot  see  far  with  their  red  ejres,  bnt,  like  the  bea^^, 
can  scent  human  flesh. — (<•)  Kjirly  next  morning,  after  gloating  over  thr 
plump,  rod  cheeks  of  the  sleeping  children,  witch  seizes  llunsel  an»!  -biir» 
him  in  a  little  stable,  where  he  may  scream  in  vain,  then  wakes  lireibel 
and  tells  ber  to  fetch  water  and  cook  food  for  her  brother,  who  is  to  be 
fattened  for  witch's  dinner.  Grethel  weepe,  bat  is  forced  to  obej ;  gets 
nothing  bnt  crab-shells  for  herself,  whilst  Hansel  hais  the  best  oi  food. 
Every  day  witeh  creep*  to  stable  to  feel  how  fat  Hansel  is  growing;  bnt 
be  de(  eives  ber  by  stretching  out  a  little  bone  instead  of  bis  own  finger. 
Afier  four  weeks  .she  grows  impatient,  and,  saying  !sbe  will  eat  him  lean  as 
be  is,  tells  Gn  thrl  fn  fjet  water  to  cook  bim. — (7)  In  great  dintrcKS.  Grethel 
bnngs  up  eaublma  of  wiiter  nnd  lights  fire.  Witch  says  she  will  first  bake, 
as  the  dough  is  kneaded,  and  bids  Urethcl  creep  into  oren,  to  see  if  prox)erlr 
heated,  meaning  to  shut  her  in  and  cat  her  too.  Dirining  her  intent, 
Grethel  pretends  she  needs  to  be  fbown  how  to  enter  oTen,  and  when  witch 
thmsts  her  own  head  in,  Grethel  gives  her  a  push  and  shuts  to  the  iron 
d<K;r,  so  that  witch  is  miserably  bnrnt  to  death. — (8j  Grethel  rushes  to 
stable  and  releases  Iliinsel.  They  embrace  ;  fill  their  pn(  kcts  with  p«';irls 
and  jewels  from  witch's  ^tore,  iimi  set  forth.  After  two  hours*  w;ilkiiiL', 
they  come  to  great  piece  of  water. — (9)  i  here  is  no  bridge,  bnt  a  duck 
carries  them  across,  one  at  a  time,  on  htr  back.  Arrired  at  length  at 
father's  honse,  they  find  step-mother  has  died,  and  father  has  never  ceased 
to  momm  for  them.  They  show  their  wealth  of  pearls  and  preclona  stones, 
and  all  anxiety  is  at  an  end. 

My  tale  is  done.  There  nma  a  molue;  whofloeYer  catchos  it  may  make 
himself  a  big  fur  cap  out  of  it. 

Alpliabetieal  List  of  Incidents. 

Bone  instead  of  boy's  finger  giren  witeh  to  deceire  her  (6). 

Brother  and  sister  taken  to  forest;  abandoned  by  father  and  step^motfaer  (2). 

Brotlicr  drops  pebbles  on  the  way  (1). 
Cake-and-sngar  house  gives  food  to  children  (4). 
Crumbs  droppei^  to  show  w»^;  eaten  by  birds  (3). 
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I  lin  k  carries  chiltircu  home  across  water  (9). 
Hvlpful  animal,  duck  (9). 

Pearb,  etc.,  from  -witch's  hoase  taken  by  children  (8). 
Pebbles  gnide  cbildTen  home  agftia 

Witch  entices  children  that  she  maj  eat  them  ('>). 
Witch  paahed  hj  sister  into  oren  and  burnt  (7). 

Where  pnbliBhed.—Orimm's  HcuteMd  Tale9.  London,  1884.  Tale  No.  15, 
vol.  i.  pp.  62^9. 

Natme  oi  Coilection,  whether  :— 

1.  Origittal  or  Trantlatim,  Translation  by  Margaret  Unnt 
3.  Jfby  word  of  mouthy  Hate  narrator**  name* 
3.  Other particulan, 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  tiie  above.— ^^-'^  Amiior's  notes, 

vol.  i.  pp.  355-3o(J. 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator.— Cf.  "  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,"  llalliweU's  Popular 
T'th-.".  "  Lc  Petit  roucct "  (see  Lang's  Pemtvlt,  p.  civ.  ff.)-  "  The  Tlireo 
I'rincessos,'*  Magyar  Ttihst,  Kropf  and  Jones,  p.  1  If.  "  The  Two  Children 
and  the  Witch,'"  PortuQuae  Tah»,  No.  14,  Folkloic  Suciety. 

For  inc.  I  and  3,  cf.  D'Anluoy,  No.  11,  "  Finctte  Ccndron.'*  Denton, 
Serhiaa  Folktore^  '<  The  Wicked  Step-mother."  IViis,  pp.  86,  106. 
Magyar  Folktale*,  p.  146.  Old  Deeean  Day*,  **  Sniya  Bai,**  "Raksha's 
Palace.**  Pi  ntaninonc,  V.  8,  "  Xomiillo  e  Ncnnclhx  "  Jloitman  hi  n  Fairy 
Tuh'n,  p.  81,  **  Handsome  is  as  Handsome  does^"  Theal,  K^r  Folklore, 
p.  120. 

For  inc.  2  (log  tied  to  tree  nmkca  uoiiic  like  wood-catting),  cf.  lialijton, 
Jiussian  l  olktalet^  p.  223, 

For  inc.  4,  cf.  Ralston,  Jlui$ian  Folktale*,  pp.  295,  297. 

For  inc.  6  (smelling  hnman  flesh),  cf .  Bleek,  Hetteatet  Ihbk  t,  p.  GO,  and 
Suehman  Fblkiore.  Callaway,  Zulu  Tale*,  p.  49,  "  Uzembenf  Camp* 
bell,  i.  9,  262.  C\oxi$>lou,  Pop nlar  Tale*  and  Fictionjt,  i.  l"i  jiote.  Cos- 
qnin,  Confex  Jc  Lorraine,  i.  103.  Crane,  ItuJlan  Popular  Talrx,  pp.  90, 
310.  Daseut,  Xante  Talc*,  pp.  59,  14G.  Day,  Lai  Bohnri,  Folktuhs  of 
Bengal ^  pp.  73,  77.  P^umcnides  smelt  ont  Orestes,  Fnnu  nitii*,  244.  J  olk- 
lore  JUcord,  iii.  41,  210  ;  iv.  147,  159.  Folklore  Journal,  ii.  p.  G8, 
••Mally-Whuppy iii.  296,  300;  ti.  199.  Grey,  Polynesian  Mythology, 
pp.  34, 64.  Grimm,  Kos.  16, 29,  etc.  •*  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.*'  Magyar 
Folktale*,  pp.  66»  241 ;  and  see  p.  340.  Petitot,  Tradition*  IndU  nnt  g  du 
Canada  Yord-Ouext,  Paris,  1886,  p.  171.  Portutjuco'  'Jalrt^  Folklore 
,S<Kit  ty,  i».  105.  Ralston,  Pusiitin  Folhtahs,  pp.  100,  154.  Theal,  Faffir 
/•,.'/.  ^ /V  ,  pp.  124,  138.  Thorpe,  lule-Tido  ^<<»n>*,  p.  339.  H  ide-Awako 
,^tot pp.  58,  172. 

For  CannibjUism,  cf.  Afanasirf,  i.  121.    American,  Folklore  Journal,  ii. 
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ul,  "L(^;a)dj>uf  tbc  Chuvkt^ea."  Asbjomiscn  and  Moe,  Nee.  1,  o2.  C&lla>  \ 
iraj,  Zulu  Taiety  Dotflt»  p*  168  et  ieq.  Ctmpbcll,  liL  297,  Daaent,  S^m  ' 
Tale$,  pp.  71, 128,  220.  IHj*  Iblktalet  of  Senfal,  pp.  72,  79»  120,  272.  | 
lUkiore  Record,  1. 136.   Hahn,  Orieehiicke  Marehen,  Koi.  3,  65,  95 ;  ii.  \ 

181,28:i-2H4,  309.  Haltrich.Df  u/^cA^-  Vidk^mdrcken  ausdem  Sackstnlandr, 
etc..  No.  37.  Ilanpt  and  Schmalcr,  ii.  172-174.  Indian  Aniigv^jri/.  i.  171  ; 
iv.  oG.  A'atftdiuritm/ft/m  (Tawney,  i.  102,  163.)  Laug,  J'trranit,  cvii. 
Magyar  TalcM,  p.  147,  ami  see  note,  p.  3^8.  Old  Deccan  Dayn,  pp.  2!»,  19S. 
Payne,  Arabian  ITightg,  y'l.  112,  •*  History  of  Ghcrib  and  his  Brother  Agib." 
Uadloff,  i.  31.  BaUton,  Jtuuian  IMktale*,  pp.  UO,  l&i,  16a,  168,  169, 171, 
179,182;  Songs  i^  the  SuMAan  People,  pw  169.  Kink,  AiiMtf  Taire,^ 
128.  "  The  Brothers  risit  their  Sister."  BiTiero,  Omtrt  Vop.  Kabylet,  pp. 
210,  216,  228,  240.  ScotfisJi  Qltic  ncvicn-,  \.  70-77,  "  How  the  great 
TuurispMil  was  put  to  death."  St  ikcs,  Intfian  fairy  Tales,  pp.  .'>,  '  l.  '>*)., 
17,-  I  hciil,  Kuj'ir  FMlort,  pp.  81,  108,  lli»,  122,  134,  136  ff.,  164.  Vuk 
Ivarajicli,  Volksntdi  chin  dci'  tScrbcn,  No.  35,  pp.  174-o.  M'idc'Atcakc 
Storie*,ini.  267,  101,  171. 

For  inc.  6,  cf.  Dasent,  p.  219.  Balstoo,  Huuian  Folktale*,  p.  168. 
BlTidre,  Cantet  Fop,  Xa^let,  p.  229.  Zlngerle,  p.  138,  Tytoltte  Stoiy. 

For  inc.  7,  cf.  Callaway,  /fw/w  Tkleg,  pp.  16-18,  "  UblakaDjana,"  and 
p.  20.  Caiuphcll,  i.  2oj,  328.  Da«ent,pp.  128,  220.  Uahn,  op  rJt..  No*.  3, 
95;  and  ii.  pp.  181,  309,  note.  Ilaltrich.  No.  37.  Haupt  and  S.  hii:aU  r,  ii. 
172-17!.  Mtnjijar  'J'a!(i,\>.iil.  PvitwjUiSi  FolktaUsy  Ft'lkl.'ic  ixK-icly, 
p.  00.  Jiudioll,  i.  31.  Ralston,  pp.  165,  166.  Theal,  Knjir  FuHUvrCf^. 
99.    Wide- Awake  Stories,  p.  194. 

For  inc.  9  (lielpM  animals)  cf.  4famiuf,  iv.  11 »  tL  64 ;  rii.  No.  18. 
American  Fblklorc  Journal,  iL  89 ff.  A reh^ecloffiedl  Jlepiew,  Hardi,  1889, 
p.  25.  D'Aulnoy,  "Chattc  Bhinche."  Block,  Hotlcniot  Fahh*,  p.  60. 
Callaway,  Huln  Tah*,  pp.  y7,  230.  Campbell,  i.  101 ;  ii.  265-27-",  N".  H. 
Ca."-alj«,  Jhinvtdf,  p.  3Cy.  Cnstreu,  Samourdhrht  ^fareftrft,  p.  164.  (Jranc, 
Jtniitin  l*op.  laU's,  pp.  2l»,  327,  348.  Dascut,  Aonc  Jakut,  pp.  155,  266, 
272,  21)1,  302,  357,  352.  IJny,  J^ul  Bchari,  FolktaUg  of  Bengal,  •*  The 
Match-making  Jackal**  Dcalin,  ConUt  de  JVa  Mire  Wye,  pp.  205,  266. 
266.  mUorc  Record,  iiL  44,  186,  214.  Feiklore  Journal,  vi.  69,  163. 
Friis,  Lappieke  Ifcentyr,  p.  62»  etc,  and  pp.  63,  140,  170.  Gonzcnl>ach, 
iiieiliaHischc  ^Va/r//r«,  ii.  213.  Crimtn,  Jlousehold  Taint,  No.  21,  **  Ciu- 
dei-clla  '  and  variants;  No.  f^?,  rin.l  m  tL>,  vol.  i.  p.  427;  Nos.  127,  130;  nr;d 
SCO  i.  Ixxiii.  (}iibcrnati8,  Zt>vl,  M)jlh  i.  193:  ii.  134,  136.  157.  ll;ibu, 
(irierhi^ehc  Mureheii,  Nos.  45,  05.  Indian  Keuuijiiicai  Jieeii /e,  Oct., 
1886  (Santal  Story  by  CanipbcU).  'Jason'  Myth,  Apollodorus,  I,  ix.  1. 
(ICO  Lang's  Ouetom  and  Myth,  **  A  Far^TfayeUed  Tale).  SaleraU^  fione 
16,630.  KM»,Ji&rehen»aul  alter  Volker,  *<  GaglioBO.**  Magyar  Ftlk'^ 
taleSf  Jones  and  Kropf,  p.  1,  and  notes,  p.  3(»3.  Mallet,  Sortk.  Ant., 
p.  436.  Maspero,  Conteg  IJyyjjti/ng,  p.  4,  "  The  Two  Brothers."'  Naake, 
Slavonic  Tale*,  p.  133.   Old  Ileccan  JDaya,  The  Biahman,"   The  Tiger 
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and  the  Six  Jadgo."  Payne,  UJOl  Nighu,  ir.  10,  *'  Aboa  Mflbommed.*' 
Pentameromtf  ii.  4,    Gagltow.*'  Fensnlt,  OmUi  detF(k*t  "LeUaibra 

Chat."  Pitr€,  41.  Ikfrtuguete  Tale*,  Folklore  Sodetj,  No,  xviii.  pp.  75-79. 
Kalston,  Runsuin  Folktaltt,  pp.  l.^^n,  IHl,  119.  167,  173,  183, 181,  231,  260, 
28G,  296;  Sonfft  of  the  Jhif^'mn  /'  /  '  .  pp.  lt;9,  180,  182;  and  "Pas** 
in  Boots'*  in  XlXih  ^V///.,  Jiiti  ,  18>;i.  Iltrin'  Ccltif/vr,  vol.  iii.  p.  365  ; 
1870,  p.  373.  JUvuc  Lungutg  Itomancty  iii.  39<;.  liivit^rc,  Chnies 
Pitp.  KabyU*,  pp.  99  ff.  Satu^a  Ja  Tarineita,  i.  119,  138  ;  ii.  36.  Schief- 
ner»  Avar  IMe*,  Boukontehi  Khtti."  Sduecky  Finniseke  M&roken,  iz., 
**  The  WonderCttl  Birch."  S^billot,  Cbutet  pap.  do  la  Uattte  Bretagne^ 
Paris,  1880,  p.  15.  Snith  African  Pol /{lore  Journal,  yinrvh,  1680.  Stcere, 
Swahili  Tales,  **  Snitan  Darai."  Stokes,  Indian  lurnj  Talts^  p.  180. 
Strnparnin,  xi.  1.  Temple,  Lrfff  iiJ.<  nf  f/ir  Pnnjtib,  27 2  ff,  S.  Tbcal, 
Atijlir  Folkli>ri-,  pp.  37,  53  ff.,  Tyi\,  fr.";,  SC,  uiitl  IG'.t.  *■  Tlu-  Wonderful  Horns." 
Thorpe,  l'«/^♦y'<^/r  .S(ff»Wf«,  pp.  t>4,  114,  2U5  2%,  363.  Vernalckcn,  In  the 
Land  of  Marvels,  **  The  Dog  and  the  TeUowhammer."  Vok  Karajich, 
Mo.  32.    Wide* Awake  Steries,  206. 

(Signed)     Mabian  KoAJUi'fi  Cox. 
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[No.  18.] 

Title  of  BtOry« — The  Three  Snake-LcaTca. 

Dramatis  PwboIUB.— Old  mao;  hia  son.— King.— Wanriois  and  loadw. — 
King'i  daughter.— S^ntriw^Two  niakeii.—SerTaiit.— Skipper. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (l)  a  }<-ung  nmn  Icuvcs  his  father,  who  is  too  poor 
to  support  him,  to  join  king's  army.  In  fierce  battle  many  of  Ms 
comrades  with  their  leader  fall,  and  the  rest  are  about  to  take  flight, 
when  youth  rallies  them  and  leads  them  to  Tictorr.  King,  hearing  of 
his  prowess,  rewards  him  with  great  wealth,  and  iniikcs  him  heir  to  the 
throtK'.— (2)  King  hns  a  beautiful  tlaughtcr  who  hti>  rowed  to  accept  ik» 
husband  who  will  not  promise  tr»  Vc  l>iirir<l  alive  with  her  if  .'-hf  diis  fir-t. 
Should  she  survive  her  hui^baud  shv  would  do  likewii^e.  iiitherto  all 
wooen  have  been  di&tauced  by  this  strange  oath,  but  yonth  lores  her  not- 
withstanding, and  with  king*s  consent  they  are  married.  After  awhile 
queen  sickens  and  dies,  and  young  king  is  horrified  at  hairing  to  fulfil  com- 
pact. Sentries  are  posted  to  prerent  him  escaping  his  doom,  and  when 
funeral  takea  place  he  is  shut  in  royal  v  n  lr  with  corpse.  (3)  A  table 
stauds  near  (^(ffin  bearing  four  cnndlcs,  {•niv  lonvc.  and  four  bottles  of 
wine.  He  ckrs  out  this  provlHi<iii.  but  dijith  draws  daily  nearer.  A 
snake  creeps  out  <  f  conier  ot  vauk  and  approaches  coffin;  whcreapoD  he 
hews  it  in  three  pieces  with  his  sword,  lent  it  touch  the  corpse.  Presently 
a  second  snake  creeps  out,  but  draws  back  on  seeing  the  other  lying  dead, 
and  anon  retnms  with  three  green  leaves  in  its  month.  Placing  the  severed 
parts  together  it  lays  a  leaf  on  each  wound.  Immediately  the  snake  is 
whole,  and  the  two  glide  off  together,  the  leaves  remaining  on  the  ground. 
The  unbajij'V  man  lictbinks  him  try  their  wontlrous  power  on  his 
dead  wife;  lays  une  on  her  in'Hith.  [hv  (>thcr>  on  iur  t-vcs.  The  Ido^d  .stirs 
in  her  Teinsi  she  draws  breath,  and  luuking  aruund,  im^uires  where  :>he  ib. 
He  teUa  her  all,  givea  her  food;  then  knocks  and  shouts  till  sentries  hear 
and  tell  king,  who  sets  them  free  with  great  rejoicing.  The  young  king 
secures  the  three  snake'leaves  and  gives  them  to  his  senrant  to  carry  always 
with  him  against  a  day  of  trouble.— (4)  But  a  ( bango  him  befallen  the 
queen,  and  all  love  for  her  husband  has  left  her  heart.  Whilst  they  are 
voyaging  across  the  sea  to  visit  b}>4  old  father,  she  forjrct^  the  love  and 
fidelity  that  have  rescued  lar  tioui  death,  and  coui-civvsi  a  liking  lor  the 
fckipper.  When  ihe  young  king  is  sleeping  .'<hc  calls  her  lover  to  help  her 
throw  him  OTCrboard;  then  suggeste  that  they  return  home  and  tell  her 
father  that  her  husband  has  died  on  the  way.  She  will  then  praise  the 
skipper  to  her  father,  and  he  will  marry  her  to  him  and  make  him  heir.— (6) 
But  the  faithful  gcrvaut  has  witnessed  all,  and,  unseen  by  them,  lowers  boat, 
picks  up  his  drowned  master,  and  resuscitates  him  by  laying  the  three 
snake-leaves  on  his  eyes  and  month.   They  row  swiftly  day  and  night,  and 
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reach  old  king  before  the  others,  finrl  of  hi?  dnnght«r*s  wickedness. 
They  are  ki'\>t  concealed  till  queen  has  ivtunu<l  un.l  "riven  false  report  of 
hnshaml'f*  d-  Mth  — (Ci)  Then  king  says  he  will  liin^  ihc  dead  to  life  ag^n, 
and  hid^  the  two  men  enter.  Woman  is  thanderstrack  at  sight  of  her  hvMr 
band,  and  bega  for  mercy.  King  shows  none,  but  pato  her  to  M»  with  her 
Mcomplice  in  a  ship  pierced  with  holes,  which  soon  sanks  amid  the  waves. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Buried  alive,  husimnd,  in  vault  witli  wife's  corpse  (3). 

Husband  of  king's  daughter  must  promijw  to  be  buried  alire  with  her  St 

her  death  (2). 
Poor  man's  son  joios  amy  and  rallies  it  to  vicfeoiy  (1). 
Poor  man's  son  marries  hing*s  daughter  (2). 
Qneen  and  lover  pnt  to  sec  in  ship  which  sinks  (6). 
Queen  false  to  her  husband,  -awI  drowns  him  (4). 

Reanimation  of  drowned  husbiiud  hy  Rnnke-IcaTes  on  month  and  ojfcs  i^}- 
Reanimation  of  ^nakc  by  leaf  on  wound  '  .?>. 
Beanimntloii  of  wife  by  leavis  ou  mouth  and  eyes  (3). 
Snake  cut  to  piece*  ou  ueui  iug  corpse  (3). 

Vliere  published.— Grimm*s  ifMMriWM  2bi«f.  London,  IdSi.  Tale  Ka  16, 
ToU  i  pp.  69--72. 

Nature  of  GoUection,  whether 

1.  Origifud  wr  f  raat&sf  iMi.--Traii8lstion  by  Maigaiet  Hmt 
2,Ifhy  leotd  of  uwnth,  state  narrafyn^$  mtmc 
8.  (HkerjpaHiculars, 

Spedal  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  abOTe.-8M  Aniiior*8  nctes, 

ToL  L  pp.  9(6,  S67. 

Eemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— For  inc.  (i)  of.  Csllaway,  Ztdu  Iklf^,  i>.  2S4. 
Gbunpbell,  iL  44^48.  Baaent,   The  Widow's  Son,"  p.  SSO. 

For  inc.  (8)  comp.  Sinbad,  1001  H/ightit  ii.  187.  Stoiy  of  Polyidoe  sad 
Glankos,  tcdd  hy  iElian  and  Apollodorns.  For  custom  of  burial  aliTC  with 
corpse,  see  lialston,  Som/t    the  Mutsian  Pee^le,  p.  328.  See  also  Qfrp^ 

PwtiriDn  lUn-ttili,  1.144. 

For  inc.  3  (lilc-giving  leaves),  cf.  Ilaniue  L<  <j>  ndx.  p.  117.  Benfey,  Piin- 
^•^«f^^n^m,  i.  p.  ^64.  Clodd,  MytJut  and  iJrt ants,  ^.  110.  Gjronedi-B^rti, 
No.  U.  Corjfvs  Peoticum  Jioreali,  i.  398  (Sigmond  and  Sinfjotli).  Cox, 
Aryan  MythoLujy,  i.  IGO.  Finnish  Story,  "Goldea  Bird."  JMkiofB  lU- 
cord,  1884,  p.  98.  Ponqn^'s  **  Sir  Elidoc.**  Oermania,  xxi.  p.  68.  Gonaen- 
^ach,  SieilianUche  Mdrckcn  (dead  prince  rerired  by  grass  from  Mount 
Oolvary).  Grimm, No.  GO  (root).  Katha-taHt-mgara.  ch.o^.  Lang,  6W' 
torn  and  Myth,  **  Moly  and  >ranflra2:<>ra."  Ln  PimUh-vhrjatn ,  No.  1. 
Mtiyyar  Folktales,  p.  55,  and  iioti',  p.  i!  H  (j^niss).  Old  D,  ,  ean  Day*, 
p.  126,  *' l*auch  PUul  Baucc, '  and  p.  13*J.    PaH  Days  in  in/Z/a,  Saakc 
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and  Mongoose  Stoiy  (root).  Pentameronc^  i.  1 ,  Pitrc,  No.  1 1 .  Polyidos 
resnscitutcs  Glaukos  (grass).  Jlumayaiia  (foiir  herbs  nscd  by  Hanntnao,  the 
njonkcy  tlcity),  see  Tnllioy  Wheeler's  Jfhtorj/  o/  Jtulia,  ii,  36.S.  Riviere, 
(  '('/ifr.<  Pfyp.  KabylfK^  p.  r.»'J  (licrb).  Tuican  Fti'tnj  Tahst,  Ko.  U,  p.  03, 
*'  Tiie  Gla&ij  Coffiu."  Venuiciix.  Thr  J/crniit  of  Motu  Jhnrna  (2iul  etl.), 
pp.  101,  102.  VoUunga-Saga  (Cuiiieiut  Series),  p.  22.  Widc-Atvake  iitoi  us, 
p.  417,  note. 

The  Gjpsj  wofd  for  remedj,  medicine,  ia  drab,  i,e.  gruB  (aleo  iiBod  for 
poison). 

(For  life-giving  ointment),  cf.  Asbjornsen  and  Moc,  No.  35.  Bcmoni, 
Jhdntfitc,  iii.  p.  84.  Campbell,  i.  p.  218.  Comparetti,  No.  32.  Crane,  Italian 
Pfljtular  Tah;,,  pp.  2:^,  335.  Dasrnt,  Aor»c  Ta!v^,  pp.  IM,  183,  321 ,  357. 
(t'unip.  Day,  lUk/ul(.y  »>/  llniii<t!,  \>y.  135,210).  (J< 'ii/.i  nl>:H-h,  Sicilmn- 
Uc/u-  Mdrchi  n,  No.  10.  Iiu/iiin  J  uf u/iiat  )/,  hi.  ^j.  AHIi  cala,  ijchiefner's 
Translation,  lbo2,  pp.  bO,  bl  (honey).  Halston,  Jiussian  Ihlktalcs,  pp.  231, 
232.  See  also  Sagat/tvm  the  lUr  ISast,  pp.  75, 1 10  (life-restoring  cordial). 

(For  healing  mnd),  cf.  Jhtblin  Magazine^  1868,  p.  366,  Bight  is 
always  Right."  Magyar  Folktalet^  pp.  36, 152,  323,  336.  (Comp.  Temple, 
LignnU  v/  tfw  I»nnjab,  lf.5,  2M,  215,  358,  415,  450,  484.)  Yoinaleken, 
**  The  Accursed  Garden,"  p.  Wuh-Amih-  Stontft,  247,  248.  295. 

(For  Ue.suscit:iti(iii>).  tl.  An/rrirmt  Folklore  Joiirrrnf,  i.  213,  214;  ii. 
137.  Jiulidr-i.JJnuush,  ii.  2J>0  (Scou  » translation).  13kek,  JIuttrntot  Fahleg^ 
p.  7G  ;  lleynurd  the  Fox  in  South  Africa^  p.  55.  Callaway,  iTw///  Talcs,  pp.  54, 
211, 231.  Campbell,  ii.  2S7, 137,  et,  Beq.  Oastreu,  Ethhologiseha  VorUtUM' 
ffeH,  ete.  p.  174.   Clodd,  Myth9  and  Breanu,  p.  196.  Clonston,  PopuUtr 
Tale*  and  Ftetiont,  u.  407  ff.   Cox,  Arpan  Mythology,  i.  234,  876;  ii.  26. 
Crane,  Italvjn  Popular  Tnl.-.^,  p.  78.    Dasent,  Norse  Tah\<,  j.p.  \\\  105, 
357,  439  ;  Talts  from  the  FjrUl,  p.  289,  "  Golden  Palace  that  hung  in  Air." 
Day,  Lai  Behari,  Folktahx  of  lirnfjaf,  "  T.ife's  Secret,"  and  No.  20;  nnd  pp. 
I'l!  I  lT„  2(U;,  2G7,  277,  504.    Diciidomt  of  the  Prinre/ts  'i'i,,i,<- Dhanifini  'I'sari, 
No.  10.    Dculin,  Contcn  dc  Ma  Mere  VOyr^i^.  17c*,  (Legend  oi"  Sie.  Trij)- 
hime).  D'Orbiney  Pajfyras,  '<  The  Two  Brothers.'*  Esekiel  xxxjil  1-10. 
Mihlore  Seeord,  ir.  104,  162;  v.  6,  6.  Folklore  Journal^  ri.  68-59, 
137,  138,  177.    Ihrtniffhtly  Sevicm,  1869,  "The  Worship  of  Pbnts 
and  Aniniiils."  Groy.    Polyn.  Mythology,  pp.   116,  124,  185.  Grimm, 
JJo'ur/u.ld  Talex,  Nos.  6,  10,20,  40,47,60,97,  and  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  399  ; 
Teutonic  Mythology,  i.  185,  note.    Gypjty  Lore  Strifty  Jourtuil,  i.  29. 
Ilahn,  Orii  i-J>iyi'hr  Marehen,  "  Sun,  Moon,  and  .Morning  Star."  Holy 
Gruil  Legcnu;*.     Indian  Antiquary,  i.  119;  iv.  202.    Kalevalu  (Lem- 
miukainen  reanimated).  Kathanarit'tagarat  ch.  69.    Eeating,  chap.  x. 
Tuatha  do  J)annaa»  Saga^  see  Mahinogion,  Guest,  p.  390.  Mogyor 
Folktalet,  p.  374.    Mallet,  Iforth.  Ant,,  pp.  106,  436  (Prose  Edda). 
Medea*S  spell.     Corop.  Mnhammadan  legend  of  Isa,  sun  of  ^{aryam 
(=Jcsqb),  also  lonnd  in  Gospels  of  I'tieado-Matthcw  and  the  infancy.  (Jld 
Iheean  Bayi,  "Pnnchkin,"  "Chundum  Ilajab,"  '^Sodewa  Bai."  Osiris 
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reanimated  hy  Isia.  Pain  Juituut ra ^  book  v.  F:i1)lc  14  (also  iu  Juti  .VdM4<i) 
PcnLiiiu  rmu,  47th.  Pertdur  tStii^u  (^couip.  kgcuds  u£  Buddha's  Alms  Disb, 
tee  Nutt,  ArchxBological  Jieciew,  June,  1889.)  Powell  and  MagoiuMi, 
Lrffettd*  of  Iceland,  p.  159.  Pryn  and  Socio,  SijrUeke  Marehem,  No.  18. 
Biulloff« South  SiberiaH  HaitaU»,L  75;  iL237-238, 632-533;  iu.344.  BdNton, 
JiHuian  mktiOeti,  pp.  17, 57, 85, 147,  204, 2ae-:i3^  286, 311, 817,  352,  SeS. 
Rasmatin,  Drnffc/w  Ilddensagc  (2n(l  e<i.),  ii.  134  (Gudmn  Vrings  to  life 
the  ho5>t<>  slain  by  Ho;_'iii).  Riviere,  Contt*  Popvlaing  Kiih'jh^f,  p.  199. 
Sagtu  fiinu  tin  Par  l.'ii*f,  Xo.  v.  p.  7';  and  No.  ix.  p.  IKX  Schiefnrr, 
Ilfltii  tuiii/t  li  ilt-r  ^finno^^ltnJ^tH  'J'lifun  rt  (^St.  l*ete^F^Il^J^  1879),  p.  ti'A 
South  African  Polklorc  Journal,  i.  iv.  74.  Stokes,  Indutn  Patry  Tabft 
«*L(>rin|(  Laili,  *  p.  83;  No.  xxiii.  164;  "The  Demoo  aod  the  King'i 
Son,**  p.  173,  and  p.  141.  Temple,  Legend*  ef  the  Piti^ab,  pp.  47,  80,  81, 
85,  124  i  and  see  pp.  394, 401,  472,  474, 492.  Tbeal,  Kafiir  Iblkleret  pp. 
i  r.5-151.  Thorpe,  r.r.5.,  pp.  75, 167.  Toldoth  Jisu.  Tn-cnty-jii-e  Talee  ef 
a  lJeni<m,'So  2.  Comp.  Tjphon  cut  up  by  Osiris,  restored  to  life  by  Horns. 
Varda,  note  to  cap.  viii.  Vernab  k*  n.  p.  2(59,  *'  The  Three  Wbirc  Doves.'* 
Vetala  riuicb:ivinwiti  (=25  Tnb  s  of  a  Demon),  "  ITip  Four  Brothon*." 
W'uh-An'uh-  ."ytoricji,*'  The  Kiuj^  aiul  his  Seven  Sous,''  aud  pp.  u.,k'lrt>, 
65,  109,  22i  ff.,  141,  58.  177,  2G9,  55-56,  147.  ZciUehrift  der  Dcnttehtn 
Morgenlattdischen  OeeeUechaft,  1860,  Bd.  xiv.  a.  28<K«87,  and  see  Tahole^ 
tor's  Remarks  on  «  Faithful  John,"  Qrimm,  No.  6. 

(Signed)     BfABiAK  Boalfb  Cox. 
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[No.  19.] 
Titl«  of  Story.— The  White  Soaka. 

Dramatis  PersonsB.— King.— Semnt— White  umIm.— Sp«»ow8.«-QQeeii.<^ 
Dnchi.— Cook.— Thrae  flahefl.— Ant-kiug.  ^Two  old  and  three  jonng 
raTene.— King's  danghter. 

Abstract  of  Story. — (^)  ^  kiu^.  famed  for  his  wisdom  ntid  knowk'dfre  of  all 
secret  things,  hus  this  isiraiige  custom.  P^cry  ihiy  after  tliimer,  when  no  one 
else  is  present,  he  requires  hia  trusty  servant  to  bring  him  a  special  dish. 
Not  erea  this  eervant  kiu>wa  what  it  eontaine,  for  the  king  ncrer  iMBorei  cover 
till  he  is  qnite  alone.  After  a  time  eerrant  is  overcome  by  corioeity;  carries 
dish  into  his  own  room^  locks  door,  and  removing  cov^  discloses  a  white 
snake.   Cuts  off  a  piece  to  taste,  and  straightway  hearing  sparrows  chatter- 
ing together,  he  kno^rs  what  they  say,  for  he  now  understands  language  of 
all  animals. — (2)  Thi<  very  day  iiiu'cu  cliancos  to  lose  a  beautiful  rin^r.  Sns« 
pirion  fulls  on  trusty  strvimt,  who  is  to  l)t;  executed  n''  pnilty  slioiiM  he  f:iil 
to  lind  the  thief  before  the  morrow.    In  great  tribulation  he  wuuders  into 
coortyard  to  coiwlder  means  of  escape.  He  listens  to  the  docks  telling  each 
other  how  they  bad  fared  daring  morning,  and  one  complains  of  the  dis* 
comfort  he  suffers  from  having  in  his  hsste  swallowed  a  ring  which  lay  oirt* 
side  qneen'a  window.    Servant  at  once  scI/(  s  that  fine  fat  duck  and  gives 
her  to  cook  to  rosist.    lie  cuts  off  her  h*  u  I  and  finds  queen's  ring  inside  her. 
— (H)  To  make  amends  for  wron*;  done  to  innocent  scrrnnt,  king  promises 
to  Lrrant  any  favour,  even  to  fureinost  place  at  court.    Servant  only  asks  a 
hor.M5  and  money  to  enable  him  to  >-ee  the  world.    His  request  is  granted, 
and  liAviug  set  out  be  comes  to  a  pond  where  three  fishes  arc  caught  in  the 
reeds  and  gasping  for  water.  He  hears  their  lament  that  they  mast  ontimely 
perish,  dismounts  and  puts  them  hack  in  water.   Quivering  with  delight 
they  promise  to  remember  and  repay  bis  kindness.— (4)  He  rides  on,  and 
presently  bears  a  voice  from  the  sand  a'  his  feet.    It  is  the  ant-king  com- 
plaining hocans'^  folk'*  with  their  clumsy  boasts  tread  down  his  people  with- 
out mercy,    lie  turns  )iis  horse  aside,  when  it  the  ant-kin'_'  cries,  *■  We  will 
remember  vou;  one  goinl  turn  deserves  another," — (."i)  He  iiuw  tntcrs  a  wood 
and  bees  two  old  ravens  throwiug  young  ones  from  the  nest,  saying  they 
mnst  henceforth  provide  food  for  themselves.  Tonng  ravens  lie  on  the 
ground  liewailing  their  helplessness  and  dreading  starvalion.  Yonth  alights, 
kills  his  horse,  and  gives  it  them  for  food.  Tonng  mvens  satisfy  their  hanger 
and  promise  to  recom|)ensc  their  benefactor. — ((I)  He  travels  now  on  foot, 
and  at  b'ngth  reaches  a  large  l  ity,  avIktc  there  is  great  commotion  l>ecnnse  a 
man  rides  forth  proclaiming  that  king's  daughter  wants  a  hu!>i)and  ;  but 
every  suitor  must  perform  a  hard  task  or  forfeit  his  life  if  he  fail.  Many  havo 
attempted  in  vain  ;  but  youth  is  ovcrcomo  by  great  beauty  of  princess,  and 
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foi^tting  (lAngcr,  dedaros  bimaelf  vetdy  to  win  her.-^?)  He  11  ordered 
to  fetch  a  f{ti)ld  ring  whtdi  kiog  flings  to  bottom  of  tbe  sea*  Shoold  he 
return  without  it  ho  will  be  thrown  in  again  and  again  till  he  is  drowned. 

AH  the  |>e'*plo  ^ievc  for  the  handsomo  ronth  as  thej  leare  him  alone  by  Ae 

pca.  While  he  stands  consiilerinp:,  the  three  fishes  he  had  savc<!  come  sinm- 
min^  t  nvrtr'l-  h'm,  nn<\  tli"^  mi  lUr  nun  Invn  a  nmssel  .-hel!  nt  his  feet.  He 
opens  it,  ail* I  lirnis  inside  the  rinj;,  winch  he  takes  to  king,  cxp*»<-T!ne  M 
receive  the  promisetl  reward. — (8)  But  princess  scorns  him  as  Wiivuta  Lcr 
rank,  and  requires  tlio  performance  of  another  task.  She  goes  to  garden, 
and  scatters  ten  sacksfnl  of  millet  seed  on  the  grass,  and  tells  him  to  i^dc 
all  np  before  snnrise,  leaving  not  a  single  grain.  Youth  considers  impom* 
bilit^  of  perfonning  this  task,  and  sonowfnlly  awaits  his  doom  at  break  of 
day.  Bnt  hy  the  first  ton's  ray  he  sees  the  ten  sacks  standing  qnite  fnll  Ixv 
-:d<'  him,  not  a  j^ain  ini!vsin;5.  For  dnring  the  ni;:lit  the  gratetul  ant-king 
witii  his  thon^nnd"*  h.-.u]  iruthercd  nil  the  millet  seeds  into  the  s.nck«.  King's 
dangltter  conu^s  down  to  garden  and  i«t  anvi/.ed  to  find  the  task  i«  tlone. — 
(9)  lint  her  pride  ia  still  nnconqncred,  and  she  requires  her  suitor  to  brinsr 
her  an  apple  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  Tonth  knows  not  where  this  tree  may 
stand,  ami  sets  ont  withont  hope.  He  wanders  throngh  three  kingdoms,  and 
lays  him  down  to  sleep  beneath  a  tree.  Hears  a  mstltog  in  the  branclMS^ 
and  a  golden  apple  falls  into  bis  hand.  At  the  same  time  the  three  rmrens 
he  had  saved  from  staning  jverch  upon  bis  knee  and  tell  him  how,  when 
they  hcftrd  that  ho  was  seekin'-^  the  golden  npulf.  they  flew  over  the  sea  to  the 
entlol  die  world  and  plnrked  it  from  ilu-  Tn  c  of  Liff'.  —  flO)  Full  of  joy  the 
youth  now  tnkrs  it  to  the  king's  benntit  iil  daULiliU'r,  ^^  ho  hn>  no  excuses  left. 
They  cut  the  Apple  of  Life  in  two  and  eat  it  together.  Then  her  heart  is 
filled  with  love  for  him,  and  a  happy  lot  is  theirs. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Aniiiiulii,  language  of  (1). 

Ant-hill  saved  from  horse's  hoof  by  servant  (4). 

Dish  with  white  snake,  by  which  king  knows  secret  things  (1 ). 

Fish  delivered  from  reeds  bj  servant  (3). 

Gratefnl  beasts,  fish  (7),  ants  (8),  ravens  (9). 

Bavens  saved  from  sturring  by  servant  (6). 

Ring  found  in  duck  (2). 

Ring  lost  by  queen  :  ^crrnnt  rnivlomncd  ns  thief  (2). 
Servant  given  hor>e  anil  money  to  see  the  world  (3). 
Snake,  eating  white,  gives  knowledge  of  animals'  speech  (1). 
Tasks  wrought  by  MTvant  to  win  princess  (6). 
Tree  of  Life,  apple  from  (10). 

When  published.-— Orunm's  ^MM«A92tf  JblM.  London,  18d4.  TaleNal7» 
ToL  L  pp.  72-76w 
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Natnie  of  0611eeti<m,  wiieaiflr>- 

1 .  Original  4tr  translation.— TrasiBlkMtm  by  MartftNt  Himii 

2.  I/bt/  ward  of  mouth  Hate  fUurratofU  name, 

3.  Other  particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  EkUtor  of  the  above.--8«e  Author's  notes, 

Tol.  i.  p.  3n7. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— t  or  inc.  l.  (wisddm-rrivinjr  fish  or  snake),  cf. 
Campbell,  ii.  ."^61,  363  ;  and  see  366,  No.  47  (white  snake);  iii.  331,  No.  82. 
(Fionn),  and  see  p.  297.  Corpus  Paeticum  Sorcale^  i.  39,  157  (Sigfried). 
Ibthhre  Joumelf  ri.  299  fL  (▼bite  snake).  Kennedy,  Legendary  Fictime, 
p.  216,  **  Varqnhar  the  Pbysiciaxi.'*  MaHnegian  (Qnesjt),  ed.  1877,  pp.  471  ff . 
Bunntinn,  DeuUehe  Heldeneage,  1. 124.  VoUun^Saga  (Gomelol  Series), 
ppw  64, 92.  See  also  Balston,  Somjn  of  the  R^iedan  People,  p.  99  (mider- 
Btarirlin(^  «>ecrct  thinf^'^  hy  meflns  of  fern). 

Ka<-nTulra  the  pri)|photoss  hiul  hoon  licke<l  by  n  scrj^ont.  (Sec  Tzot/.cs' 
Ariiuuient  to  Lxfcophron  k  Alexandra;  alskj  Euiitathius,  the  Homeric 
Scholiaiit'ei  remarks  about  Helenas,  brother  o£  Kassandra,  od  Jliadf  vii. 
44.)  Compare  the  '^Melampne**  myth.  (ApoUodom  I.  9t  see  also  FEI.  6, 
for  the  stovy  of  Teireaias  in  whieh  serpents  figure.  Pliny,  z.  137,  thvows 
donbt  on  the  stoiy  of  Mehunpns.)  Michael  Seoit  obtained  his  wisdom 
by  serpents'  brce  (brigh),  cf.  Inft-rno^  canto  xx. ;  Soott's  Lay  ef  Zaet 
Minttrely  canto  ii.  and  notes  in  Appendix. 

(For  nnHrrstnTiding  lanjni'i!?^  of  animals),  cf.  Boner,  Trnnsi/Ininia,  p. 
372.  Corpus  Pot  ficiim  Jiorcale,  i.  242,  "Lay  of  Ki^ib  "  (Kin-tlio-Yonng 
learnt  langua;ro  of  birds).  Dasent,  Norte  Talef,  Hi.  Ixiv.  Day,  FoIktnlrM  of 
Bengal^  150,  102.  Denton,  Serbian  Folklore,  "  The  Snake's  Gift."  Grimm, 
Heuteheld  3hZM,.No.  122, « Donkey  GUibages,"  and  iL  641  IF. ;  2)evd§6he 
8agen,  L  ISl;  Tmtw^  Myth.,  iii.  982-983,1216;  It.  1682.  Qnbematis, 
M,  Myth.,  1 162.  Jnd,  Antigmry,  iii.  620.  Magyar  TOet,  p.  801,  and 
notes,  p.  421.  Naakc,  Shironic  Tales,  "  The  L:inq:nafro  of  Animal.s," 
Piiyne,  Arabian  Nightt,  i.  14,  &igaf  from  the  Far  Eatty  p.  21.  Sufuja 
ja  Tarinoita,  iii.  p.  ^1.  Straparol.n,  12th  Night,  Fable  3.  Tales  of  thr 
Alharnhra,  "  Logeml  of  Prince  Ahmed  iil  Kamel."  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.f  i. 
190,  469;  J.  G.  Frazer  in  ArchacDlogieal  llrrieWy  vol.  i. 

(For  talking  birds),  cf.  American  Folklore  Journal,  i  204.  Arabian 
myhte,  **  The  Merchant,  his  Wife,  and  his  Parrot'*  (also  in  Seten  WUe 
Maeters)*  Arehaelogieal  Bemew,  March,  1689,  p.  26.  AiiaHe  Rewarehee, 
Tol.  X.  ''YasaTadatta."  Blcek,  Hottentot  thhlc*,  p.  65.  Bosk,  IbUIorc  of 
Borne,  p.  11.  " Filngrannta."  Calcutta  Pevxetr,  IHU,  "  Legends  of  R.-ija 
Hasiln"  (soc  uhn  Temple,  Legends  of  the  Ihtnjab).  Callaway,  Zulu  Talcs, 
pp,  53,  66,  72,  100,  lOtJ,  121,  130,  134,  13.''.,  219,  362,  303.  Campbell,  i.  25, 
219  ;  ii.  288,  361.  Casalis,  Bmutos,  p.  :m.  Chancer,  "Manciple's  Talc," 
"Sqniro's  Tale."  CSomparetti,  "II  Pappagallo,"  No.  2.  Corpus  Poeticum 
Bareaie,  i.  89, 181, 144, 157,  242, 256, 269, 806, 807.  On,  TaUe  of  Thebee 
itnd  Aryoi,    176.  Osae,  Italian  ihf^nlar  Thiesf,  pp.  17, 48, 76, 167-183, 
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200.  ^27,  341.  Dosent.  .V<»r»r  Tfilen  (3rd  ed  ).  o9, 113,  2^9.  357,  371.  Day, 
Lai  Ixbiiri,  Fotktalts  of  Jitngal,  No.  8.  Dunlop,  Jhsttny  of  Ht^ion,  i. 
428.  Folklore  Ihcord,  ii.  107-109.  192:  iii.  1S3,  240,  215.  FidhUrt 
Jimmal,  ill  291,  21)2;  ri.  21,  31, 137  8, 194.  GeHa  Rmamorum,  ch.  68. 
Grey,  PolyncMian  Mythology,  pp.  57,  187.  Orimm,  HoiueMd  Tale*,  Noo^ 
6,  17»  21,  25,  40»  47,  107,  191,  etc.;  CKildren'*  Leffmdt,  Ko.  6  ;  Tsmtfimke 
MytJx^hHjy,  ii.  G72.  Gubernntis,  ZooL  Myth.,  ii.  322.  Jf  anyttJ^a,  Long- 
iellow"s,^fl;»x<fw.  Ilint*t  hold  Talc*  from  th^  jAind  of  Iiitfrr,\t.  278.  /«</. 
,1  nt'\'ptary ,  vol.  iii,,  "The  Minister  and  the  Fool."  K:iiha-?a rit-f^uyam . 
Lc'ger,  (  '■ititis  Pop,  iSlnrcg,  "Ko.  15.  Mohinogi  of  Jlranweu  (s<;e  Folklore 
Jlfcord,  V.  6).  Magyar  Folktairtt,  pp.  322.  323,  421.  Mahab?Mrat?iii, 
**  Nala  and  Dwnayanti."   Milusitu  ,  May  5,  1887,    Le  Chaperon  Rouge." 

Deecan  Dayt,  pp.  14,  74,  80,  lOS.  Pmtamerme.  Pitr^,  JFIale, 
yocellc  e  Bacamti  P^oUiH  Sieiliani,  toI.  L  No.  21,  p.  191.  BalrtoD, 
Huitianlhlktahit,  pp.es,  in.  RHme  Celt iqu^,  iii.  Bitidre, 
Pajrtiliur*  Kahyhs,  pp.  3G,  53,  120,  IS^.  191,  211.  224,  243.  Sttgas  frwt 
the  Far  FMtd,  pp.  90,  159,  162,  213,  215,  310.  i^tuja  Ja  Tarinoit<i,  ii.  p.  2. 
Schnellrr,  Mdrchrn,  cfc,  au4t  WaUrlifh-nf,  Ko«.  31,  32.  .Sm/f h  ^i  fritan 
Fhlkiore  Journal,  I.  iv.  74-79  ;  I.  vi.  13.S-U.">.  blokes,  Indian  Fairy  Jalef, 
6, 149  ff.  Tbeal,  Kaffir  Folklore,  pp.  29  ff.,  63-60,  125,  141,  148  fE.  Thorpe, 
YvXe-Tide  Storiet  pp,  86,  42,  64,  102,  12.".,  208,  220,  341,  451;  y&rfAerm 
Myth.^  Tol.  i.  p.  97.  ntiirdma  C'lalta  of  m  Fuiot").  Tylor,  E^rig 
llhtory  of  Mankind,  p.  847.  Voliungi^-Saga  (Qimelot  Series),  p.  64. 
Vuk  Kurnjich,  No.  32.  Weil,  JRihlic  i^  Lrgcnds  of  the  MuMulmang.  pp.  24, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  45,  104,  152.    Wid>-Anukf  Stories,  pp.  205,  139,  74-75,  176. 

For  inc.  6  (tasks)  cf.  Afonoxh/,  vi.  .".I.  Amhinri  Ntghff,  "The  Prince 
of  Sind  and  Frttima,  etc."  ll<is-itn  Lfyends,  p.  120.  Caihiway,  Z*/^/  Trrhf, 
pp.  165,  170,  470.  Caniplnli,  i.  H2  ;  ii.  328;  iv.  282,  289.  Casiilis,  liasntoi, 
p.  360.  Corpuf  PoHieum,  Bm'sal^,  i.  98;  219  ff.  (Thor  pcrfomu  three 
taaka.)  Crane,  Italian  PojfuUtr  Tak*,  pp.  3,  7, 30,  61,  65, 848.  ^'Cnpidsnd 
Fb/cbe,**  in  Qelden  Am  of  Apnleine.  Daeent,  Norte  Talet,  pp.  71, 165, 181, 
1 93,  1 99,  21 5,  232,  272,  302,  :\:\0.  1 ),  ,/.on,  Ooate*  AlbanaU,  No.  12.  Dra- 
vidian  yighti,  pp.  10!),  115-117.  Folklore  Rf  cord,  ii.  184;  ir.  57,  60.  F  lk- 
lore  Journal,  vi.  25_'  IT.  C,c,\\z.,  No.  68.  Orimm.  Ixvii.  and  Nos.  13.  14.  17. 
62,  63,  113,  etc.  Gubeiuutis,  &  Strfuno,  ^o.  S,  Indian  Aniiquti  nj,  ii. 
357.  'Jason'  legend  (see  Lang's  Custom  and  Myth,  "  A  Far  Tr.ivellod 
Tale").  Kalevala,  lj»<il<wfl«Y<«</7<i/v/,ch.  39  (sesame  seeds).  Lang, 
tom  and  Myth,  p.  91.  Nicht,  Nonght,  Nothing.'*  Leger,  Qmte9  P»pu- 
la'ire§  Slavet,  No.  26.  Magyar  Iblhtalet,  pp.  819, 379.  Old  JDtecan  Day*, 
l)p.  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  73,  95, 185,  197,  229.  Orient  and  Occident.  Pitre, 
^'o8.  21,  95,  96  ;  II.  lOX  rortugtuse  Tah.<,  r*.lkl>.re  Society.  No.  xviii., 
pp.  75-79.  KnlM.Mi.  I?>isx},in  Folktale*,  pp.  12G,  132, 154,  212,  260;  Smgs  of 
thr  Jtti*sian  l'iof>!i\  p]).  176,  ISO.  nevne  Ccltitjue,  iii.  3,  4.  Kivierc. 
Contr*  Populairi*  Kabylr*,  237  ft.  livuunihr ,  No,  28,  p.  527.  Stiga*  from 
the  Ikr  Fust,  i)p.  G  ff.,  14,  94,  185.    Schoolcndt,  Algic  liettarches,  ii.  94- 
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104.  Schreck,  ix.,  "  The  Wonderful  Birch."  Sicilian  i?tory,  The  Boaiittful 
Cftr  lia."  Stoktis,  Indian  Ihiry  Tales,  160  ff.  Striipiirola,  Fable  2. 
l  euipk',  Ltgendt  of  tJi/;  Punjab,  42,  143,  240.  Thorpe,  Ynlc-Tide  Storiet, 
"  Svend's  Kxploits."    Tamer,  ,Samoa,  p.  102. 

For  inc.  7,  8,  D,  (grateful  beatte)  cf.  American  FaHklore  Jottmah  il  132> 
134.  Arabian  NigMt,  "The  Prinee  of  Siad aad FaHma.'*  Afebj&maen, 
No.  6S.  <*BeMity  and  the  Beasfc'*  and  variaxita.  Campbell,  i.  266*275.  Cham- 
bers P»j>u!,n-  mymr»  of  Scotland,  p.  103.  Clouston,  Popular  Me*  and 
Fictiom,  i.  223  ff.;  alao  p.  320  ff.  Crane,  Italian  Pcpular  Tales,  pp.  7,  01, 
127,  324,  33.-,  34;{.  \)mm\i,  Xor»e.  Tales,  pp.  ."9,  \  V.\.  21)6,  311  ;  Talfg/rom 
tht^  FJf'hl,  Father  Bruin  in  a  Corner,"  "Golden  Bird."  Day,  Folhtnhx  of 
licngul,  pp.  209  ff.,  281,  135,  211).  Denton,  Serbian  I\)lkh'i-e,  pp.  51,  296. 
Doaon,  CoKtti  Aibanais,  Xos.  5,  9,  12.  Dravidian  Nights,  Nat'e«a  8aatri*8, 
pp.  109,  116-117.  mklor0  Record,  i.  80;  iii.  47,  146,  181.  mUore 
Jintmal,  til  66, 60, 67,  214»  848-85S;  tL  262,  ff.  Gaal,  M&rehen  det  Ma* 
gynnn,  "  Die  daokbaien  Thiere."  6eHa  Bamanorum,  119th  (Swan). 
Gonzenbnch,  6o,  "  Conto  Piro."  Gower,  Con/cssio  Amantis,  Bk.  5. 
Grimni.  Nos.  17.  ."7,  60,  62;  sec  Ixxiii.  Hiihn,  Gr.  Mar.,  i.  109,  "The 
Three  Gniteful  Bei\st8,"  and  No.  25.  Indian  Antiijnanj,  l.  116,118;  ii. 
3."i8;  iv.  261.  Kali  hi  tea  2><;«m// (Fables  of  Bidp.il).  Kitihu-sarit-sagara, 
bk.  X.  cli,  05.  Krausz,  Sagcn  und  Mdrvhm  dtr  Snddarrn,  No.  88,  p.  97. 
Leger,  Omtee  Populaire*  Slavctt  Nos.  15, 19, 25.  liadana  XAmar^a  Xladai, 
2nd  Storjr  (translated  b/  Nat^  Saatri).  Ifaggar  Iblktakut  pp.  1, 149;  and 
notes  pp,  303, 322, 374.  Mahabhdraia,  Mann  and  the  Fish,  in  Legend  of 
the  I)c'n<:e."  Mitford,  'litles  of  Old  Japan,  Little  Peachling,"  and  "The 
Grateful  Foxes."  Ninttecnth  Ctnturij,  Dec.  187H,  (Kalston).  Old  D  rran 
Dags,  pp.  13,  17-22,  55.56,  121,  220.  Panvhatantra  (Rciifcx ),  i.  IIU,  'K)^, 
efe.  Per*4ian  Romnncc  of  *'  Ilatim  Tai."  Pitre,  Ko.  ISH.  i'ortuguiM' 
Tales,  iolkloic  Society,  No.  30.  Ralston,  Itussian  Fulktales,  pp.  85,  100, 
120,  140,  KiU,  264.  Bividre,  Contvs  Populaires  Kabgles,  p.  243.  Sagat 
from  the  Ikr  East,  p.  136  ff.  Satuja  ja  Jkrinoitat  i.  161.  Schiefner, 
Tibetan  TaXee,  xxri.,  xxxvii.  Sicilian  Stoiy  of  the  Beantifnl  Cardia. 
Sparks,  Decisions  of  Princess  ThoodJ^mma  Dtari,  Bnrmcse  "Aladdin" 
story.  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  pp.  17,  63  ff.,  153,  150.  161,  162,  165, 
17n.  1  SO,  182.  Temple,  Ltgnuls  of  the  Punjab,  1 1,  12,  29,  4 1  IT.,  48  ff.,  218, 
2i.'.  :.':;;{  ff.  Thoriro,  Yuh-Tide  Stories, «'  Svend's  Kxploite."  Wide-Amake 
Stoj  uif,    Sir  Bumble,"  pp.  5ff.,  198,  205,  271,  276. 

For  inc.  10  (magic  apples),  cf.  Ciunpbell,  I.  Ixxxii  ff.  Qtrpus  Peetieum 
Boreale,  i.  114,  "Laj  of  Skirni."  Basent,  Norte  Tales,  pp.  22,  71, 92,  155, 
863.  Hflklere  Record,  ii.  1 80,  '*  Conn^Kda ;  or  the  Golden  Apple  of  Longh 
Erne."  Folklore  Journal,  y\,  252  ff.  Grimm,  Noe.  17, 29,  68, 67, 121, 130, 
136;  (Apple  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  No.  121).  Oyjtsy  Lore  Journal,  i  29. 
Iliibton,  llHuian  iUhUslet.  pp.  172,  176,  285.  Wolf,  "The  Wonderful 
Haree." 

(Signed)      U4^SXAS  VkOJO^f^  Co2C 
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[No.  20.] 

Title  of  Story—Sulten  Darai. 

Dramatis  PersonSB.— Gazelle.— Carpenter.— Fiwt  wife.— Their  daughter.-* 
Her  husband,  Hondani,  afterwards  Sultan  Darai. — Carpenter's  second 

wife  (was  widow  on  marriage). — Her  dnuKhtcr. — Kinsman. — Neip;li^'>"r«  — 
People. — Slaves. — Sheikh. — MnnliTn^.^Muhmlitn.  — Men. — Almighty  God. 
— Sultan.  —  Ilis  datifxliter. — ^Soldiers.  —  Bobbers. — Old  woman. — Snake.— 
Ladies. — Woman-servant. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (l)  Carpenter  and  wife  had  a  daughter  ;  wife  died, 
husband  thonght  ho  should  marry  someone  to  look  after  child  ;  advisod  by 
kinsman  to  marry  widow  with  one  daughter.  Carpentor  sent  kin'^man  to 
ask  her  to  Ijo  his  wife  ;  .she  consented.  Next  day  kinsman  t<Mjk  woman, 
clothes,  and  dowry,  who  iixed  marriage  on  the  morrow.  Kinsman  told 
cazpenter  this,  and  told  woman  to  he  ready.  After  they  had  been  married 
a  weekj  liring  in  bride's  house  with  his  daughter  and  step-danghter,  ear- 
penter  resnmed  work.  — (2)  Woman  eooked  food;  gare  to  her  daughter 
good  rice,  but  to  step-daughter  hard,  diy  lice  (aUn*  from  peculiar  way  of 
cooking).  Hnsbfuid  returning  at  noon,  told  woman  to  dish  up  food  and  call 
children.  Woman  nskcd  if  cliildrcu  -^honl  l  cnf  twire.  Husband  said  ho 
did  not  know  ilu-y  liad  eaten.  I'vcniui;  meal  yivcn  same  way  as  before. 
Husband's  que>itioa  aud  womau's  auhwer  aUout  children's  food  repeated. 
Afterwards  husband  told  wife  to  bring  him  the  tambnrc  (leaf  of  betel  pepper, 
in  which  tobacco  is  folded  to/e  chewing).  Finding  no  tobacco  in  it,  told  her 
to  look  in  end  of  bedstead,  where  be  had  pnt  it  She  eonld  not  find  it  at 
first,  as  it  was  in  the  side.  Next  morning  man  told  his  wife  his  child  was 
to  play  with  bar  sister  in  enclosure.  Woman  cooked  food,  called  children, 
who  answered,  "  Here,  mother."  Step-daughter,  on  being  tanntcd  for  not 
l>eing  her  child,  went  away  cryintr.  Woman's  danf^htcr  asked  her  why. 
Girl  bewailed  her  trentment.  ])au;:iitcr  asked  motb(;r  what  she  had  drmo 
to  her ;  woman  said  she  wjis  not  her  child,  but  bid  her  be  called  in  for  her 
food.  She  refused  to  come;  asked  for  rice  to  be  brought  oot  Woman's 
daughter  havuig  eaten  her  rice,  was  sent  to  see  if  step-daughter  had  eaten 
hers.  She  bad  not,  bat  gare  it  to  goal  Father  returned,  had  supper, 
question  and  answer  about  children's  food  repeated.  Woman  says  it  is 
wife's  place  to  manage  house.  Next  morning  husband  did  not  fed  well 
enonj;h  to  pf>  to  work,  so  went  to  a  ncip^hhonr's  and  played  at  bao.  under- 
standing that  ft  child  wa««  to  call  him  when  food  was  done.  Ho  returned 
before  child  came;  as  before,  step-daughter  had  dry  rice,  of  which  she  did 
not  eat  all,  crying  at  her  stop-sister  baring  good  rice. — (3)  Step-daughter 
went  crying  to  her  mother's  grave,  from  whidi  she  gathered  two  tangos 
(a  vegetable  size  and  shape  of  vegetable  manow,  tasting  like  eueumber), 
ate  onOi  and  took  other  home  to  make  doU.  Step-mother  asked  her  wheie 
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•he  got  it  Child  tavmnd,  I  ptneked  It  in  people's  thunhM    (a  ■hMnU 
is  ft  gardsn  or  plsatetion,  however  large),  and  it  was  taken  inm  W  for 
the  other  girl.  Father  retonied,  Ibsnd  child  crying ;  she  would  not  tell  hitt 
why.   Sti'p-inother  came,  said,  "  she  bad  l)Oon  stealing  somebodv's  tangos, 
so  gho  r-tt  j •  mother)  returned  it  to  owners;"'  compared  her  with  li-r  owa 
dnnphttr,  who  nns  plattinf»  stri]*-^  f(»r  mnt«,  nnd  said  that  hasbaii*!  t^h^iul'i 
]m\  if  owners  ciiiiic  iih  >nt  thinr  tilings. — l  .-ithcr  then  tied  daughter  to 
a  |)ole,  saving  she  must  %tny  there  till  she  died.    Child  ai»ked  her  falker 
why.   He  said  mother  had  told  him  she  had  stolen  tangos,  which  bad  htm 
retamed  to  owner.  Child  replied  she  feared  to  tell  her  father  about  it 
He  said  he  would  not  repeat  to  his  wife.  Child  told  father  bow  thia 
she  was;  that  step^mother  gare  her  burnt  rice;  how  she  fonnd  the  taogos 
at  her  mother's  grave,  telling  step-njother  she  ciime  with  it  frt>rn  f-rr^pTe** 
gardens,  hut  the  woman  would  gather  them  all.    Man  nnticd  dau;;hter, 
a>ked  forgiveness:  sat«l  l-i-iii>irro\v  he  would  huy  her  n  female  slave,  and 
flif  «*h<Hd<i  live  in  her  mothtr's  ht>nse. — (5)  Next  day  man  l»onj;ht  slate, 
ami  Mill  her  to  hhs  ehihl's  home,  tellmg  her  to  take  can;  of  dangliter. 
Wife  jealons  when  she  beard  he  had  bought  this  woman,  and  aaSd  she 
would  go  to  sheikh  for  divorce.  Husband  returned  home,  found  wife  aevois 
doorway ;  die  said  he  should  not  come  there.  Then  a  man  csiiie»  aayinjr, 
*'  Fundi'*  (master  workman),  «'  a  man  wants  t  >  marry  your  daughter." 
Father  agreed,  as  it  might  star  wife's  jealousy  for  slave.    Man  who  had 
cume  on  (  rmnd  wt  nt  to  hoiisc  of  woiih!-he  lii  idcgronm  and  told  him  to  make 
his  ]»lans,  iutlier-iu -hi  w  hriiiLT  ready.  IJrhic  ;4ro*>in  said  hi*  phm  \v;i>  i'  >  ;:rTf  him 
clothes  and  dowry  (^tor  the  bride),  turban  for  her  father,  and  priesenL-  for 
molhor.   The  man  took  the  gifts,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  bride*s 
father,  who  was  at  neighbour's  playing  tiabn  (a  game  played  with  pieces 
of  stick),  and  who,  after  seeing  presents,  showed  them  to  his  wife,  bidding 
her  eall  his  daughter;  and  the  girl  was  glad  to  please  her  &tber.— (6) 
Next  day  bridegroom  went  with  his  party  to  father's  hou^^c,  and  the  mnalim 
(writer  of  ntiirrijt'jf  rontiu.  t  )  came  to  many  the  pair.    Tii  idt  ;zroom  and  his 
lathrr-iii-hiw  li\cil  many  yrar-  \\ith<'ut  ijuarrelling,  till  fatlirr- ;ii-hiw  died, 
niid  then  nirtn'.s  wife  dirih  — (7)  After  wife's  death,  man  lived  dissipated 
life  and  became  a  beggar  ;  wctjt  to  dust-heap  (every  African  village  hat 
one  outside  it),  got  grains  mtaraa  (millet).  One  day  found  no  grain,  but 
eighth  of  pillar  dollar.  Next  mommg  returned  to  dnst-heap,  and  on  great 
road  saw  a  muhadim  (a  sort  of  sultan  representing  ancient  kings  of 
the  C!>untr7),  with  ^      of  baaai  twigs,  in  which  were  gaielle^  and  three 
men  who  joked  with  muhndim  at  ideaof  ]>eggar  buying.  Man  bought  gazelle 
for  eitrlith  of  dolI;\r,  .ind  fmm  dust-heap  found  grains  of  mtama,  eatinsr 
S  'nio  ami  -^-iv iii<_- tithi  i>  to  gu/A-IU'.    They  slept  that  night  at  man'si  hi»U!^. 
Ki-xL  day  man  found  more  grains,  which  were  agaiu  divided.  — (8)  About 
five  days  passed:  one  night  gn/ellc  .spoke.    Man  was  astonished,  when 
gaselle  told  bim  Almighty  God  mside  him  speak;  that  be  saw  he 
was  an  expewe  to  man,  and  asked  leave  lo  go  and  feed  until  ereuing,  te- 
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tuminj:  to  sloop;  fur  the  diet  was  little.  >fjiii  let  i^ftzelle  ^^o  ;  it  ran  awaj, 
man  crying,  "(J,  my  mother!  '  (African  oxclanmtiou  whca  burpri&ed  or 
■tartled).  NeiKhboors  taunted  him  ;  man  went  to  dnatbeap,  got  grains 
mtainft;  sanset  gaselle  retnnied;  next  daj  and  the  next  same  thing  hap- 
pened, gaselle  on  Tetnrning  describing  beauties  of  country, — (9)  Aftcf  five 
days'  feeding  it  rested  nnd^  gmt  tree,  woke  np,  and  found  bitter  grass; 
scratched  with  its  foot,  saw  a  large  diamond.  Thought  people  would  not 
believe  liis  mnstcr  if  he  said  I  picked  it  up,"  <>r  "I  was  oivcn  it,"  ran 
to  look  for  people  of  power  to  use  it.  Went  tiii*  uf^li  forest  witli  diamond 
in  mouth;  fuund  no  town  until  third  morning,  when  it  reached  sultan's 
honm,  people  staring  to  see  gazelle  mn  with  sometbing  wrapped  in  leaves 
between  teeth. — (10)  Sultan  sitting  before  door;  gaselle  cried  *<Hodil'* 
and  laid  diamond  at  sultan  s  feet.  Suttan  ordered  cushion  and  food  for  it. 
—(11)  Sultan  aski*!  news.  Gazelle  Raid  he  was  come  to  ask  kinship  and 
familj  alliance  Avith  him,  and  he  gave  him  diamond  as  pledge  from  his 
master  Snltan  Darni,  who  wij^hed  t<i  marry  snltan's  iliuitxhtcr:  sultan  con- 
sented, and  ga/.elle  ^et  out  for  his  iiuiskr.  wlio  mcuuwhile  was  mourning 
for  it.  Gazelle  returned  to  master,  went  with  him  through  forest  till  tifth 
daj,  wheu  it  told  bim  to  stay  near  stream  and  beat  him  sotmdly  ;  then  it 
went  to  sultan's  house.  Sobliers  said  that  Snltan  Darai  was  coming  as  they 
saw  gaselle.  Sultan  set  out  with  people  $  was  met  half-way  by  gaxelle, 
who  told  him  that  Sultan  Darai  had  been  met  by  robbers  in  the  forest, 
who  had  robbed  Snltan  Darai  of  his  clothes.  The  sultan  hastened  home, 
ordered  groom  to  sntldlo  hon:c,  called  woman  slave  t<j  brinji  elotlies,  ami  he- 
got  sword,  dagger,  siiudttls,  and  walking  stick,  with  all  which  giuellc  re- 
turned to  master,  the  people  wondering  at  gazelle's  power  of  speech. — (11) 
Gazelle  ordered  its  master  to  bathe,  rub  bis  teeth  with  sand,  and  drc&A 
himself  in  clothes  it  had  brought,  gazelle  telling  bis  master  he  was  only  to 
saltite  and  ask  news,  it  would  do  all  talking,  and  it  had  asked  a  wife  for 
him,  and  giren  all  gifts  for  her  and  her  parents.  Man  mounted  horse  gaaelle 
had  teonght,  gaselle  rmtning  by  side.  When  they  saw  sultanV  house,  gazelle 
told  master  to  say  his  name  was  Sultan  Darai.  Then  he  and  the  sultan 
entered  and  talked. — (13)  Next  day  the  niu.iliin  married  Sultan  Darai  to 
the  sultan's  daughter.  The  next  day  gazelle  toM  its  master  it  was  fining 
on  journey;  aud  if  not  back  at  end  of  i>even  days,  he  was  not  to  go  out. 
Gaaelle  took  leare  of  snltan^  telling  him  Sultan  Band  had  sent  him  to  get 
house  in  orto'.^(14)  Qaselle  went  till  it  caipe  to  large  town,  where  was 
house  built  of  sapphire,  turquoise,  and  marble.  After  thinking,  gaselle 
said,  '*This  is  the  house  for  my  master  ;  I  will  see  if  there  are  people  in 
it.  I  have  seen  no  one  in  town  yet.  If  I  die  I  die  :  if  I  live  I  live."  It 
knocked  at  door  with  fist  cr%'ing  *'  Hodi,"  till  an  old  woman  opened  it. 
Gazelle  asked  who  was  owner  of  house.  Old  woman  foretold  evil  f.ate  to 
gazelle,  and  !iaid  honse  was  full  of  wealth,  prisoner**,  food,  and  horacs,  ami 
the  owner  of  whole  town  was  a  great  seven-heuiled  »nake.  Old  woman 
was  afraid  when  gazelle  asked  for  plan  to  kill  snake,  at  whose  coming  the 
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wlml  blew.    Olil  woman  gave  gazelle  f«nake's  swonl.  when  it  heard  storm 
lilnwinir.    When  snake  put  one  head  after  another  inside,  the  trti^rllf  struck 
tiicii*        uiitil  the  seventh  head  was  cut  off,  and  irft/clle  i.iii;t<  i,  OH 
Woman  threw  water  over  it.    She  then  showed  it  ho:;se  and  etniients,  whea 
gazeOe  biid«  her  keep  them  till  it  called  it4  muter,  who  tms  owner.  After 
•taring  there  three  days  it  returned  to  Sultan  Sarai,  and  told  him  that 
in  four  days  he  ahonld  go  home  with  his  wife.  Then  Saltan  Daimi,  his 
wife,  her  ladies,  and  their  slaves,  »;t  ont  till  tbej  reached  the  lioime»when 
ga/olle  went  in  with  Sultan  Darai,         was  welcomed  by  old  troman  ; 
and  he  bade  that  tlic-  horses  be  untied,  tlio  IpoiuuI  pooj.Ic  loo5otl.  and  all 
work  resumed  lor  the  mistress,  and  ;ifior  a  time  the  waiiing-women  went 
home. — (15)  Gazelle  complained  to  old  woman  that  his  master,  for  whom 
it  had  done  so  mach,  never  asked  how  it  had  got  the  hoxx&c — (16)  Xext 
morning,  gazelle  feeling  ill  on  waking,  bade  old  woman  tell  its  nMster.— > 
(17)  When  Saltan  Darai  heard  this,  he  onlj  told  her  to  mix  grnd  for  it, 
when  his  wife  reproved  his  ingrotiinde.   Old  woman  retnmed.  wiping  to 
gazelle;  at  fir»t  was  reluctant  to  giTO  answer;  told  what  had  passed,  when 
he  Imdo  her  rrtnrn  to  the  ma?tor  and  say  that  it  had  not  drank  gmeh 
'Dm  M  Sill  Ian  Darai  was  angry,  and  bade  her  pay  no  heed  to  iLc  gaxelic, 
h  old  woman  returning  to,  found  bleeding,  and  took  it  on  ber  li^p. 
Full  of  sadne&s,  it  told  the  old  woman  to  sec  Sultan  Darai  and  nAy  it  wsla 
nearer  death  than  life,  bat  he  sent  harsh  answers  eleven  times,  biddlog 
it  die.  Woman  retnmed  to  gaselle  sad,  and  kissed  it.^16)  Saltan's  wife 
secretly  took  milk  and  rice,  gave  it  to  a  woman-servant  to  cook  for  gaselle, 
and  sent  her  with  it  and  a  cover  and  pillow,  w'rh  offers  to  hare  it  carried 
to  her  father's  to  1h5  cared  for. — (19)  Gazelle  died,  and  all  the  people  wept. 
Sultan  Darai  said,"  Yon  nre  weeping  for  gazelle,  wlnvsc  {trice  wa^  bnt  an 
eighth,  as  if  I  had  dietl  tiivfitlf."    llh  wife  recouiitLtl  du-  iiiueile'si  services. 
— (20)  Gazelle  wais  thrown  into  well.    Snltan  Darai  s  wife  hearing  this, 
lent  letters  secretly  to  her  father,  who  wept  at  the  news,  and  tict  ont  in 
haste,  with  retinne. — (21)  Reaching  the  well,  thi  j  all  went  into  it  and  car^ 
ried  away  gaseliers  body,  and  boried  it  with  great  monxnittj?. — (22)  Then 
Snltan  Darai 's  wife  dreamed  i»he  was  at  her  father's;  on  awaking  fonnd  it 
ao— (23)  Sultan  Darai  dreamed  he  wn^  on  dustheap  scratching;  on  awaking 
found  it  so.  She  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  peace,  and  be  had  to  work 
as  before. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

C»irpcntcr  lotsiu;^'  wife,  marries  n^rain  {]). 

Darai,  Sultan,  returu£>  U>  lormer  position  {2'.i ), 

Daughter,  Snltan%  marries  Hamdani,  alias  Saltan  Dami  (13). 

Daughter,  Snltan%  kind  to  gazelle  (18)* 

Danghter,  Saltan's,  retams  to  former  position  (22). 

yathor  going  to  punish  danghter  leams  step- mother's  cruelty  {i\ 

Father  purchases  slave  as  companion  to  his  danghter  (5). 

QaxeUe's  bo4y  thrown  into  weU  (2(»). 
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Oazollc  complains  of  Sultan  Darai':)  iogratitade  (15). 
Gazelle,  death  of  (10),  burial  (21) 
Gazelle  finds  diamuud  {*J),  takes  it  to  Sultan  (10). 
Gazelle  finds  house  for  ISaltan  Dorai  (11),  illness  of  (IG). 
Gazelle  speaks  (8). 

Hamdaui  finds  eighth  of  pillar  doUar  and  buys  gazelle  (7). 
Kindneaa  of  gasdle  to  man  (12). 
Hairiago  of  caipenter*a  danghter  (6). 
Step-daughter  goce  to  mother  s  grave  (8). 

Stej)-nn)t!icr,  nnkindnef=s  of  (2). 

iSultan  will  give  his  duu^^hti  r  iu  umrriage  (11). 

Unkindncss,  man's,  to  gazelle  (17). 

Where  published.— 'i>>aA<7»  Talct.    Steere.    London,  1870.   Talo  No.  2, 

PI*.  12—137. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whctiu  r:  — 

1.  Original  or  transmit ion.^Told  iu  SSwahili,  with  mixtnro^l  Arabic 

wotda,  to  Dr.  Steere. 
a,  Jlf  by  iwrd  t^f  tuouthf  state  narrator**  namo^^j  Haaaao,  eook  and 

house  steward  to  him* 

3.  0th part'u'ularit, 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Whenever  a  snake 
is  mentioned,  something  more  or  less  magical  is  sore  to  be  connected 

with  it. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— Variant  of  « Puss  in  BooU."  Sec  Jiang's 
Jntrodnctian  to  Pcrr-avW*  Tale*  (Oxford,  1888),  also  8aU  Met,,  Dec.  1, 
1888,  for  Nubian  TsriauL 

(Signed)       jAjm  Key. 
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[No.  21.] 

Title  of  Story —Tbe  Hare,  fbe  Hywna,  and  the  Iiion. 

Dram  a  t  i  3  P  e  r  s  0  n  03.— Hmw.— Hyama.— lion. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (l)  llare,  Uyaina.  and  lion  went  into  country,  making  a 
gnr'lcn,  planting  it  with  eatables,  rrfriniinir  t'>  ihvellini^s  till  they  were  ripe. 
After  a  while  they  startctl  to  look  nt  tlan<jcs  ;  garden  lon<;  v^ny  oflF,  hare  su;;- 
gosting  if  any  fiif  -topped  on  road  sh(»uld  be  eaten;  others  a<n"e<-'l. — ('*)  Hare 
stopped  lirst,  but  answered  his  compauious'  remark  tluti  he  siiould 
be  eaten,  thns:  I  am  thinking  abont  those  two  stones,  one  big  and  one 
little ;  the  little  one  does  not  go  np»  nor  does  the  big  one  go  dovn,**  which 
thej  said  was  tme.— (3)  Again  hare  stopped,  saying,  *'  I  am  thinking  about 
this:  Win II  people  pnt  on  ik  "  <  !othes,  where  do  the  old  ones  go  to?"  His 
conipanious  let  him  go,  as  before. — (1)  Presently  hya-na  stopped,  said  ho 
wa«  thinking  about  nothing  nt  all,  so  he  was  eaten.  Lion  nnd  hare  wetit  t(» 
till  tbcy  rc;i<'hed  cave;  hare  it'>[»]'cd  ;  lion  said,  '*  Let  hitn  be  eaten."  JIare 
Baid,  "  I  iitn  thinking  about  that  cave;  in  old  Limes  our  ciders  nscJ  to  go  iu 
here  and  go  out  there.'*  Hare  want  in  and  ont  many  times.— (6)  Ifion  followed 
example,  bnt  became  wedged;  hare  got  on  his  back,  ate  flesh.  Lion  asked  him 
to  eat  him  in  front;  bare  said,  **  I  cannot,  my  eyes  are  ashamed  so  he  went 
away,  learing  lion,  and  took  garden  himself. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Hare,  hyicna.  and  lion  go  to  see  if  regetables  arc  ripe. 
Hara  speaks  (2)  (3). 
Hy«na  eaten  (4). 

Hare  leaving  lion,  takes  garden  (S). 

Whtm  published.  SmahiH  Iktei,  by  Edward  Steere.  London,  1870.  Story 

No.  S,  pp.  o27-32j. 

Nature  of  Collection,— whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  translation. — Translation. 

2.  J/  by  n'ord  of  mouth,  itatr.  narrator*s  name. — Written  ont  in  dialect  o  i 

Mombaa  for  Dr.  Steere,  by  Mohammed  bin  Abd  en  Nnri  or  Kathi 
(grandson  of  Sheikh  Motn  cd  diu,  who  was  said  by  Capt.  Burton  to  be 
the  one  learned  man  on  the  East  African  coast). 

3.  Other  partieulant. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— .a i/. 
Bemarka  by  the  Tabnlator.— iv«z. 

(Signed)      Jaue^  Key. 
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[No.  -jtu.] 

Title  of  Story.^The  Zixmm  aad  the  AauHap^* 
Dramatis  PenOIUI.-Lioiie8i.— Her  cak— Antelflpe. 

AbatraCt  of  Story.-— in  old  times  there  was  a  lioness,  and  she  was  with 
jomig,  and  bore  »  cab ;  and  when  she  bad  borne  her  cab  she  was  seised 
with  hunger  seTen  days.  And  she  said, "  I  will  go  oatside  and  look  for 
food."  And  when  she  went  oatside  she  t^aw  an  antol  3pe  fc^diug.  And  she 
cn^t  np  to  it.  Aud  the  autelope  turned  its  head  and  saw  the  lioness,  and 
said  to  her,  "  We!cunio,  eousin  !  "  And  the  lioness  WSS  ftsbamedi  SO  that 
she  did  not  seize  it ;  because  it  called  her  coasin. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Iftcidents. 

Aninml8>  kindness  lor  each  other. 
Antelope,  calls  itself  eonain  to  lion* 
Oonsin,  antelope  considered  as,  to  lion. 
Lion,  called  cousin  bj  antelope. 

Where  published— ^Ai7t  Tale^,  by  Edward  Steerc.   London,  mO,  Tale 

^Hu.  17,  p.  4;{7, 

Nature  of  CoUeotion^^whetfaer:— 

1.  Or'ujinal  or  frrt»«/rt^<V«.— Translation  from  Swahili. 

2.  Jf  %  n-i'i-il  t'f  mouth,  state  tutrratorU  name. — Tidd  to  Dr.  Steere  by 

Muuvi  Khaiibu,  a  native  of  Mtang'ata,  a  place  on  the  mainland,  oppo- 
site the  isljuid  of  Pemba. 

3.  Otla  rjiartiCulart. 

Special  Points  noted    the  Sditor  of  the  above.<-m 

fiemarks  by  the  Tat)ulator.— Ai/. 

(Signed)      JAUET  Kby. 
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[No.  28.] 
Title  of  StOXy.— The  Hare  and  the  Lion. 

Dramatis  Personae.— ^larc. — His  wife  and  father. — Bukiu— Tortoise. — Liun. 
—People. 

Abstract  of  Story. — Hare,  looUin^c  for  food  in  forest,  snw  larfjc  calabash 
tree  in  whirh  wus  liive  i.f  honey,  returned  to  town  to  Iwik  for  cnmpaninns 
to  cat  witli  him. — (I)  Went  into  buku's  boti.Ho  (bnku  a  l!ir;.'e  kind  of 
rut),  invited  him  to  come  and  eiit  honej,  which  he  Miid  his  futlicr  vvljo 
had  died  had  left  him  ;  they  went  to  tree,  climbed  up,  ate  honey,  having 
Hred  bees  with  boniing  atraw  lo  that  thef  flew  awar.   Lion  came  ont  nnder 
calabash  txee,  looked  np,  saw  people  eating*  asked  who  they  were.  Hare  told 
bukti  not  to  speak     old  fellow  was  mad.  L!on  repealed  question;  bnka  was 
afraid,  and  said,  "  We  are  hero  '    Tlarc  told  buku  to  put  him  among  straw 
and  tell  lion  tliat  lio  was  f^tm]'^  to  tliron  it  down,  and  he  (l>nlcn)  wns  cominp; 
too. — (2)  Buku  did      and  luiri'  t'sr:i]>ed  from  stniw.  Lion  then  t<dd  luikn  to 
como  down,  and  after  learniug  who  had  hueu  with  him  liun  ute  buku  and 
fhm  went  to  find  hare. — (3)  Third  day  bare  iuTited  tortoise  to  eat  bone/ 
with  him,  and  th^  went  np  tree.  Lion  came  ont|  and  he  was  owner  of 
hooej.  Hare  tried  trick  as  before  about  straw;  tortoise  sospected  it  and  call- 
ing out  told  lion  hare  was  coming,  so  this  time  be  was  canght.— (4)  Hare 
told  lion  if  he  ate  htm  ho  would  find  flesh  tough,  but  lu-  was  to  take  him  bjr 
tail,  whirl  him  round,  knock  him  on  ground,  then  oat  him.    Lion  deceived 
and  hurt'  ehciiped  from  hh  paw.  Tortoise,  wlu^  came  <lf»wn  at  lion's  bidding, 
told  latter  tu  put  him  in  water  and  rub  him  till  bhell  came  off ;  lion  essayed 
this,  tortoise  escaped;  lion  rnbhcd  his  paws,  found  blood  coming  frum  them. 
— (5)  Lion  went  searching  for  hare's  house;  he  and  his  wifie  had  mored  to 
top  of  mountain,  where  people  told  lion  to  go.  lion  foond  him  out  when  he 
got  there,  and  hid  in  honBe>  ready  to  eat  hare  and  wife  when  tbey  retamod. 
Ilurc  found  on  path  lion's  pnw-marks;  sent  his  wife  back.  Kcaching  house 
snid,  "Oho.  Hon.  yon  arc  iiiMdc."    Thrn  lic  >t'>od  at  d'stnnre,  snying  three 
times,  "  Sahiam.  h'>u.sc."    No  reply,  so  he  said,    H<av  is  this  ?    Kvery  day, 
a»  1  piiia  ihiti  place,  if  I  say  *  Salaam,'  the  houM;  auswcrs  nie ;  but  t«>-<luy, 
perhaps  there  is  some  one  inside  it."  Lion  was  deceived,  and  said, Salaam.  ' 
Haie  htughed  at  him,  saying,  "  You  are  inside  and  want  to  eat  me ;  when  did 
you  hear  of  a  house's  talking?"  Lioit  chased  hare  till  he  was  thred,  and 
gave  it  up,  acknowledging  be  vas  beatWL 

Aiplial>etical  List  of  Incidents. 

Hare  and  l)uku  climb  tree  (1). 
Hare  and  tortoise  elimb  tree  (3). 
Hare,  through  cunning,  escape  of  (2)  (4). 
Lion  goes  to  hare's  house  (5), 
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Where  published  S>n,/>Ui   Talet,  by   KUward  Stoere.     Ix)iidon,  1?»70. 

Story  No  1 1,  pi>.  '67l-o77. 

Nature  of  OoUaotiOtt,  whether:-- 

1.  Original  or  tramlation. — Translated  fromSwabili. 

2.  Ij  hy  mini  of  mouth,  ffate  narra^'-'r'tt  name, — Told  to  Dr,  Steew,  by 

Ilaini  >)  wn  Kayi,  or  Kbamis  bin  Abubekr. 

3.  Oilier  jtaitictUarg. 


Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  tlie  above. 

fiemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— Cf.  Clmndlcr  Harris's  Unci-  IUmM9.  Bleek's 
MotteHtot  FabUt,   L  Jackal  Fables ;  II.  Tortoise  Fables. 


(Signed) 


J  A  NET  KKI. 
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[No.  24.] 

Title  of  fltwy.— TblMujco. 

BramstiB  Pert«i«.— Wms  meD.— Foolt. 

Abstract  of  Story— Whan  tobscco  came  into  the  world,  and  wIm  men  saw 
it,  thef  took  it  and  Bmelt  it ;  the  wise  men  who  followed  them  took  it  and 
amoked  it,  and  watched  it  smoke ;  the  fools  of  Femba  tlumght  it  was 
food,  and  took  it  and  ate  it 

Alphabetical  List  of  Inoidents. 

Tobacco,  eating  and  amoking  of. 

Where  published.— 'S^«'<»A<7*  TaUt,  by  Ldwuvd  Steere.  Loudon,  1870.  Story 
No.  15.  p.  115. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:-- 

1.  Orhfinal  or  tran.tlnfioii. — Tniiishitcil  from  SwaEili,  by  Dr.  Steere. 

2.  If  hij  >'■(>'•(/  of  mouth,  ttaU  narrator's  name, 

3.  Otiur jmrtieultirs. 

Special  points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— 

Eemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— 

(ijigned)      Jaket  Key. 
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[Ko.  26.3 

Title  of  Story, — Story  of  the  Kites  and  the  Crows. 

BramatiB  PmOQn*""^^S  ^  Crows.— Croira.~Kiiig  of  kitea.— Kites. 

Abstract  of  Story.—King  of  crows  sent  letter  to  ^ang  of  kites,  asking  him  to 
be  his  soldier.  Beodring  refasal,  king  of  crows  foDght  king  of  kites. 
Crows  were  beaten.  At  one  crow's  suggestion  they  fled  to  another  town, 
kites  taking  posResiiion  of  their  old  one. — (2)  Crows  took  connsci;  aud  one 
of  them  suggesting  that  his  feathers  should  be  plnckcd  off,  and  he  shonld 
he  thrown  into  kites'  town.  In*?  \vi>liC'S  were  {p-anted.  Kites  found  him  ; 
and  he  said,  to  inquiry  what  hv  was  doing  there,  that  cumpaniong  Imfl 
turned  liiiii  out  because  ho  told  them  to  uhvy  the  kites. — (3)  Crow  takcit  to 
king  ol  kites,  told  him  similar  story.  King  told  him  to  sUiy  there.  After 
many  dayH  they  wont  to  church,  kites  a^ng  him,  on  coming  ont,  whether 
they  or  he  worshipped  God  the  best,  he  reidying  they.  Kites  became  fond 
of  him.  Night  before  kites'  feast-day  crow  went  aud  told  crows  to-morrow 
kites  wonid  go  to  church,  when  they  i>houId  put  fire  outM  h-  door.  Fire  and 
firewood  were  fetched. — (I)  ^Morniny  kites  went  to  church,  orow  ;:ivin«; 
rca'-'on  for stoppinj; iiway  that  hewa«  imlisposed.  Crows  tiredcliurch.  King 
and  kites  nearly  all  died,  remaining  ones  fled  when  crovra  took  town. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Battle  between  kings  of  crows  and  kites  (1). , 

Crow  personates  kite  (2),  invited  to  stop  in  kites*  town  by  king  (3). 

Chnxcb  fired  by  crows  (4). 

Where  publiglied.— ^^AMi  Ikhs,  hy  Edward  Steere.  London,  1870.  Story 
No.  10,  pp.  865—867. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Ovjiiuil  (>r  trail, •'lot inn.- — Translated  from  Swnhili  hy  Dr.  Steere. 

2.  If  bij  H'vrd  of  imnilh  atatc  narrator^n  namv. — Told  to  Dr.  Steere  by 

Mubammcd  bin  Ehamis. 
S,  Other  partieulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— The  narrator,  on  the 
in^f.iration  of  the  moment,  out  of  compliment  to  us,  has  gabstitnted  chnrch 

for  mosque. 

Bemarks  liy  the  Tabnlator.— itf/. 

(Signed)        Janet  Kev. 
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[No.  26.] 

Title  of  Story  —The  Cheat  and  the  Porter. 
Dramatis  PersoiMB'—Cbeat. — Porter, 

Abstract  of  Story —(l)  A  man,  who  cheated  hj  not  piiying  people  for  carry- 

injr  thi!ig;s  which  ho  T)(>iight,  havinf!^  one  dav  purcliascil  box  of  glasses, 
asked  porter  it  lie  wouM  he  paid  in  money  for  earn  in;,'  thrin  or  in  three 
words  that  would  be  of  sorv ice  to  him  in  the  world.  I'orter  chose  words. 
When  he  had  got  third  ol  way  found  box  too  heavy,  asked  cheat  for  one 
word  to  give  him  spirit.— (2)  Cheatsaid,  "  If  any  one  tails  jtm  tliat  slaTaxy  ia 
better  than  freedom,  don't  belieTe  bim."  Porter  nupected  man's  nature, 
present^  adced  for  second  word.— (3)  Cheat  said,  "If  any  one  tells  yon  that 
poverty  is  better  than  riches,  don't  beUeye  him."  On  reaching  honse  jwrtcr 
nsked  third  word,  was  told  (!)  "If  any  one  tolls  yon  that  hunger  is  better 
than  faine-s,  don't  believe  him. '  Tortcr  told  iiiiui  to  pet  ont  of  way  that  he 
might  set  box  down.  Lifting  it  above  liead.  he  let  it  fall.  Man  said,  *'  You 
have  broken  my  box  for  me."  Porter  replied,  "If  auy  one  tells  you  tbut 
there  is  one  f^lass  left  in  this  box  that  is  not  broken,  don't  yon  beliete  him.** 

Alphabetical  List  of  Ineidents. 

Cheat  hires  jwrtcr  to  carry  box  (1) 
Words,  cheat's  (2),  (3),  (4). 

Where  pabliflhed.— iSbraAi/i  2h/e#,  hj  Edward  Steele.  London,  1870.  Stoiy 
No.  U.  pp.  413—416. 

Nature  of  OoUeotion,  whether:^ 

1.  Original  fir  translation. — Translated  from  Swuhili. 

2.  If  by  H  ard  of  mout/t,  state  narrator't  name. — Told  to  Dr.  Steere  by 

Mohammed  bin  Khamis. 

:^.  Other  pa rticulam.— Occurs  in  Arabian  Nights  (not  in  L&nc). 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  tlte  above— m 

Remarks  by  the  Tabulator.—AU 

(Signed)      Jakbt  Kkt. 
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[No.  27.] 

Title  of  StOiy.— Tbe  Spirit  «nd  the  Sultan*!  Son. 

Dramatis  Person©.— Snltan.— His  wife.— Three  son8.*~Demon.-~Feople. 
HoTW.^laTeB.^Siiltaii.— His  danghter.—Uer  child. 

Abstract  of  Story — (l)  a  sultau  who  owned  property  and  many  towns  macb 
wished  for  a  son,  thinking  all  ixMseesioDs  vonld  be  lost  at  death.  Demon 
came,  in  form  of  a  man)  asked  saltan  what  he  woold  gire  him  if,  owing  to 
his  (demon's)  medicine,  a  son  were  born?  Saltan  offered  half  pioperty. 
Demon  would  not  accept  it  or  half  hi.s  towns,  but  was  satisfied  w  ith  pro> 
mise  of  one  child  should  sultan  have  two. — (2)  Sultan'.s  wife  ate  medicine, 
and  three  Jtoys  were  born.  Sultan  would  not  separutc  cbil<lrcn  at  demon's 
first  requci^t,  saving;  they  could  not  rend.  Dcnu  ii  suiil  he  would  teach 
them,  and  at  his  home  they  stayed  uutii  (liey  knew  nli  ktu  niug,  and  made 
letters,  wh<;n  they  were  taken  home  to  saltan  and  difision  made,  one  of 
the  lads  who  was  veiy  clever  falling  to  demon,  the  other  two  reiDained  with 
saltan.  The  boy  was  taken  home  by  adopted  father,  and  being  trusted  with 
everything,  could  use  what  keys  he  liked.  One  day  unfastened  room  in 
which  was  molten  gold,  which  would  not  come  off  finger  he  touched  it  with, 
so  be  tied  on  a  rag,  telling  father  hu  li.ul  ( ut  it. — (3)  Next  day  father  went 
out.  Boy  took  all  key, opcnci  lir>t mom,  haw  goats'  bonci*;  in  second  room, 
shccps*  bones;  third,  those  oi"  oxen  ;  fourth,  donkeys';  fifth,  horses';  sixth, 
mcn'h  skulls;  seventh,  Uviog  horse,  which  tuld  him  it  wai>  hi^  fulhcr';^ 
business  to  eat  peoi)!e,  donkevs,  horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  all  things,  it  and 
the  boj  only  being  left.— (4)  Horse  told  boy  to  unfasten  it,  qpen  treasure 
chamber,  when  it  would  swallow  e?eiything,  and  when  man  returned,  having 
invited  people  to  eat  them  both,  wonid  tell  boy  to  get  firewood,  make  np  fire 
for  cauldron,  and  get  into  a  swing  over  it.  Boy  was  to  refuse,  and  man 
would  do  these  tbinj:fs  himself,  which  happened,  latter  meetinjr  dcntli  I  y 
being  pushed  into  boilin^c  j^'liee. — '5)  People  came  for  feast,  coahl  not  iuui 
man;  on  looking  into  cauldron,  sau  food  done;  ate  the  contents  an<l  ftx)d  and 
rice  in  house.  Next  day  came  again  and  ate. — (6)  Boy,  who  bad  mn  away 
after  man's  death  met  horse  (who  went  before  man  returned)  under  a 
tree,  rode  on  its  back  till  arriving  at  end  of  a  town.  They  stopped  and 
built  a  large  house,  potting  in  it  horses,  asses,  oxen,  goats,  and  slaves. 
Snltan  hearing  of  it.  pent  to  know  if  news  was  true  that  there  was  large 
honse.  and  asked  who  was  owner.  People  tnld  him  it  was  a  foreigner  who 
wa-s  travoUinir.  Sultan  went  to  see  him,  and  stayed  there,  becoming'  much 
attached  to  ium. — (7)  Suitan  gave  him  daughter  in  marriage.  Man  dwelt 
there  with  his  vrife,  their  one  child,  and  his  horse,  unto  the  end,  he  loving 
his  horse  like  his  own  soul. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Boj  diacoreiB  horso  (3),  they  build  «  hooae  (6). 

Boy  marrioH  •^ultuD's  lUoghtor  (7). 

Death  of  ftttlicr  (4). 

L>enion  offers  medicine  (i). 

Uciuon,  sou  given  to  (2), 

l*eop1e  eonie  to  feui  (5;. 

Snlton  has  three  sons  born  (2). 

Where  published  — Tales,  by  Edward  btccrc.   London,  ISTO.  Staij 
Ho.  12,  pp.  380— 3by. 

Nature  of  GoUeotion,  whether :~ 

1.  Original  or  /ran«Z<i^{0fi.— Transkted  from  Swfthili  l>y  Dr.  St<?cre. 

2.  7/  hy  irord  of  mouth  ftafi  n.trmfor'it  naM«.<— Told  to  Dr.  Steere  by 

Humisi  wa  Knyi,  or  Khotui^  bin  Abubckr. 

3.  Other  part  icular*. 

Speoial  Points  noted  by  the  Sditor  of  the  aboTe^-^'^pU 
fiemarks  by  the  Tabalator.~iv^. 

(Signed)        Jahbt  Kbt. 
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[No.  28.] 

Title  ol  S Lory.— The  Ape,  the  Lion,  and  the  Snake. 

DzamaUsPdnOlin.— Ape^IJon.-'S]iAke.«--Tonth.--Womeu.~People. 

Abatiact  oi  Story. — In  oldou  times  in  a  town  a  woman  bore  poethomoitt  ion. 
Hwband^B  work  bad  been  to  eet  traps,  catcb  game,  aell  it  Son  told  mother 
they  were  dying  of  hanger,  (l)  Learning  what  had  been  fathor'a  work, 
determined  to  do  same.  First  day  catbranchee  ol  treea ;  second,  cnt  traps  • 
third,  twisted  rope;  fourth,  set  up  traps;  fifth,  tict  traps;  sixth,  tried 
traps,  t(><*k  tut  killed,  iiTid  sold  it  for  corn.  They  became  wealthy.  At 

last  yf)utli  tried  trap«=.  jr^t  nothini;.  (2)  First  day  only  found  an  ape,  which 
aj»kc.l  lint  to  !>c  killed  Init  siivcd  from  ruin  by  l^eing  taken  out  of  tnip 
that  it  niight  buve  liiut  i'rout  i>uu.  Ape  warned  him  that  no  son  of  Adaui 
being  good  be  was  not  to  benefit  any  one.  (3)  Second  day  man  took  a  snake 
from  a  trap,  which  begged  for  life,  saying  to-morrow  he  would  come  and 
help  him,  bat  a  son  of  Adam  did  good  to  no  one.  (4)  Third  day  lion  was 
caught,  who  begged  for  life  and  to  bo  saved  from  rain,  and  it  would  save 
him  from  sun.  Lion  Kaid  too  that  a  8on  of  Adam  does  not  do  good,  (o) 
Another  day  a  man  wa<?  found  in  a  traji  ami  loosed.  When  all  food  had  been 
tiuishe  I  ynutli  :i>k(.il  liis  luotber  to  make  eeven  cakei;,  whi«.h  lie  took  in 
forest  ^viih  bow  lu  huut  game,  lost  himself,  ate  all  cakes  but  oue.  (0)  Went 
on  in  forest,  met  a)M;,  said  he  was  lost ;  ape  to  repay  him  for  former  kindness 
wmt  to  people's  plantations,  stole  papaws  and  bananas,  gave  them  to  him 
and  calabash  of  water.  When  youth  had  dmnk  they  parted.  (7)  Man  met 
lion,  told  him  be  was  lost-,  lion  caught  him  game  and  gaTe  fire  to  roast  meat 
as  a  reward  ;  when  man  had  oaten  they  parted.  Man  Ticxt  came  out  npon 
plantation,  where  y>'m  very  old  woman,  who  said  that  in  her  town  a  man  was 
ill,  antl  if  he  could  he  was  to  prepare  iiiedieiiie,  l»ut  man  did  not  know  how 
to.  Wiu  u  he  renehed  road  hu  saw  u  well  and  puii  beside  it.  Wanting  water 
to  driuk,  peeped  in,  saw  snake,  who  said  it  was  one  ho  had  released  ;  for 
reward  it  would  fill  his  scrip  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  On  reaching 
town  man  met  the  man  whom  he  had  tned  from  trap.  (8)  This  man  took 
from  him  scrip,  ccmdncted  him  to  his  home,  where  wife  cooked  stranger 
porridge.  The  man  (who  had  been  caught  in  tn^)  went  and  told  Sultan  a 
stranger  had  come  to  bis  house,  who  was  not  a  son  of  Adam  but  a  snake 
living  in  well,  personatinjj-  n  tnan  ;  asked  Sultan  to  send  a  man  to  take  from 
him  the  scrip,  he  had  seen  j:old  ana  -ilver  ehain».  A  man  went  and  scrij)  was 
opened,  people  testifying  things  of  bultuu  s  child,  vizier's  children,  and  people 
in  town.  Man's  hands  were  tied  behhkd  him.  (9)  Snake  came  out  of  well  to 
town  where  man  was,  who  was  asked  by  tronbled  people  to  send  snake  away, 
and  they  untied  his  hands  ;  snake  returned  to  well  telling  man  to  call  him  if 
necessary.  Man  became  mnch  honoured  in  country ;  people  aaked  him  why 
his  host  should  do  him  wrong,  and  he  said,  '*  Snake,  lion,  and  ape  told  me 
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iliat  i\  son  of  Adaui  does  you  wrong  for  the  good  you  do,  which  is  tmc,  for 
that  man  has  d.nie  me  hnrm  for  good."  Matter  wns  cxplaiued  to  Sultan, 
who  said  offending'  nuDi  de>on  od  to  he  yut  in  slecpiug  mat  and  drowned. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

lioy  lollow?!  father  ;§  occnpation  (1). 

Grntitiid.  to  d- li\  crer  of  ape  (6/,  lioa  (7),  snake  (9), 

Iii^ratitu.k  uf  lu;iii  (8). 

Traps,  caught  in,  ape  (2),  snake  (.'{),  Hon  (4),  man  (o). 

Whore  published. — SicahUi  Tales,  by  tdward  Sieere.  Loudou,  IbJO.  Scorr 
No.  IC,  1  425-433. 

Nature  of  Collection,  wiicthcr:^ 

1.  Original  <'r  j*?-         /on  — Transhition  from  Swahili. 

2*  J/  l\'/  'r''-(l  of  mouth,  uliitr  nijn-nt(>i'\  numr.  I'.d.!  tri  Dr.  >reere  hx 
Mun)  I  Khaiihn,  nutivc  "  f  M^an-j'nt.'^  (j>hifc  oj»pwilc  I»ie  i'oinba). 
It  repicscuta  dialect  of  iliuL  coa.-ni,  which  has  many  i^mall  peculiarities. 

S.  Other  partwitlar». 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  £ditor  of  the  above.  <-iVi7. 

RemarkB  l»y  the  Tabulator — Stoiy  nlated  to  group  of  helpful  auimalfl,  for 
references  to  which  cf.  Miss  Eoalfe  Cox*s  remarks  in  No.  19,  ante,  p.  &7. 

(Slgucdj       JAKBT  KET. 
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[No.  29.] 

Title  of  Story.— FUagranata. 

DnmatiB  PenonAi— poor  woman.— Witdk.—Heiotiio ;  Filagranata  ^loor 
w<muui*k  lint  child).  Hero :  Friiioe.<-Pfgeoiit.~Prince*B  honc^Little  old 
▼Oman  (laiiy).— Cnumoellor.--Qn6en-niother.<--Firi]ioe8S.^T«o  paste 
pigeona. 

Abstract  of  Story.~(T)  Poor  woman  steals  parsley  from  garden  of  witch, 
found  ont,  has  to  promise  first  child  to  witch  in  expiation. — ^(2)  First  child 
girl,  Filugrauiitii.  jroes  according  to  njrreement  to  live  with  witch;  *'  as  i>oou 
as  she  was  of  un  age  to  dress  herself  without  help,"  is  imprisoned  in  tower, 
no  door  or  ataircaw,  vidted  ooco  a  day  hy  witch  who  is  drawn  np  by 
FilagranaAa'a  hair,  on  TepeatinK  a  rhyming  fotmnla.— (3)  Princa  oomea 
riding  bj  in  aearch  of  a  irife,  o?«heani  witch,  aeaa  Filagranata  at 
window.  When  witch  goes  away  he  repeats  fominla,  and  is  drawn  np 
into  tower  with  his  steed.  Witcli  returns,  Fil!i;.'ran;ita  by  touch  of  wand 
turn.**  prince  and  horse  into  pomegninate  ami  <'Tf:v.-_ri-_  Witch  conies  np. 
"What  a  stink  of  Christians,"  says  she;  find:*  out  nothiniy:,  ^nes  away. 
Filagriiuata  rcsturc^i  prince  and  steed  to  natural  shape.  Triucc  prupuisus 
marriage.  Filagranata  cousentd,  monnta  behind  Prince,  they  ride  off. — 
(4)  Witch  pnnoes;  they  come  to  a  wood,eee  little  old  woman  (fairy)  making 
signs;  they  stop,  sIm  gires  them  tiiree  magic  gifts  to  be  thrown  down  in  the 
way  of  the  witch,  viz.  a  mason's  trowel,  a  comb,  a  jar  of  oil ;  she  whisperato 
FiIagranata.^(o)  Witch  close  behind,  TViucc  throws  down  trowel,  hnge  wall 
rises,  hindpr?  witch,  !)iit  shf  <Roon  overtakes  them. — (6)  Prinro  throws  down 
oomh,  stronu  hede;e  of  tliorn.s  rises,  witch  take^  «oTTie  time  to  ^ct  through, 
hut  bo<Jn  overtakes  again.— (7)  Prince  throws  down  jar  of  oil,  oil  spreads 
over  whole  couutrj-  side,  witch  cannot  pass  it,  wherever  she  steps  only  slides 
back.— Prince  asks  what  fairy  whispered  to  Filagranata;  she  eaya  when 
he  reaches  home  he  mnst  kiss  no  one  tiU  after  their  marriage,  or  he  will, 
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forget  all  ul'  Ut  ber.  Frtoee  promises  to  observe  this.   Tbey  mcli  home; 
rh;uu  Lll<>r  uikI  qnopn-motber  receive  I'ihij^ranata  with  honour  as  the  pricct*'* 
bride.    That  tii^tit  I'rincc  poes,  according  to  old  habit,  to  fcv  hi.s  inotbi-r 
o-slcep,  forgets  prohibi: ii lU,  Wi^^ps  her,  forgets  Filafrranat-^  and  all  his  adren- 
turcs.    liia  father  haviug  died  in  his  ttbscntc,  he  iiuJs  Lnmself  king;  h*s  to 
be  remiiuled  of  thu  in  the  mommg,  and  trben  they  bring  FiUgnnntn  to 
him  he  does  not  know  her;  Bends  amy  to  fetch  a  princev  to  be  hie  qaeen, 
great  tent  prepeied.^9)  Filas;ranata  gets  fine  flonr  and  swecbneats  bam 
qaeen-niotber(who  lores  her  and  tries  to  bi  in  i;  her  to  prince^  remembnuiee)» 
makes  paste  and  monlds  two  pigeons,  which  she  fills  with  ij^rcetmeats,  places 
them  one  at  earb  end  of  the  table.    ric:e on?;  conrerse,  one  recalling  p-rh 
c  vmt  of  tliL-  timlin^  of  Filap^rnnnta,  and  the  other  answerincr,  "  Yp^,  i  r= - 
lucmbcr  it  now,"  to  tu*.h.    Meuiorj  slowly  returns  to  prince  with  e^ch 
event  dc^ribed,  till  fin»t  pigeon  relates  the  faiiy's  prohibttlon  and  bis 
promise,  and  the  second  ansirers    Tes,  ah,  yes,  I  renicanbct  it  now,**  when 
all  flashes  bach  in  the  prince's  mind.  He  mns  In  baste  to  fetch  Filagraaata, 
placca  her  by  his  side,  sending  away  the  princess  with  presents  to  her  own 
people. 

Alphabeticil  List  of  Ineidents. 

Child  promissd  to  witch  before  birth  (1). 
Comb  thrown  down  as  obstacle  to  pnrsait  (G). 
Fairy  appears  with  three  magic  gifts  (l). 
Forget  fulness  caused  by  kiss  (Ji). 
Ciift?,  magic,  from  fairy  (4) 

J  lair,  witch  pulled  up  by  heroine's  (2),  alau  prince  (3). 

Kiss,  forgetfulness  caused  by  (8). 

Obstacles  to  pursuit,  »ee  "comb,"  «'  oil,  '  "  trowel." 

Oil  thrown  down  as  obstacle  to  pursuit  (1)  (7). 

Orsnge»  horse  changed  to  (3). 

Parsley  stolen  by  poor  woman  (1). 

Pigeons,  tended  by  heroine  (2),  paste  pigeons  made  by  heroine  conTerae  (9). 

Pledge  of  child  in  explatiiiii  of  theft  (I), 
I'omcgrnnnte,  prince  cliunj:*'.!  to  (3), 
Tliornv  ht  il;_"e  lai-cil  I'V  comb  (G). 
1  owcr,  heruiuu  shut,  up  in  (2). 
Trunsformaticm  of  hero  into  pomcgnmatc  (:{  ). 
Trowel  thrown  down  sa  obstoele  to  pnnmit  (5). 
Wall  raised  by  trowel  (ft). 

Whm  pullliahed.  -Bnsk's  miOore  0/  Hmm.  London,  1871.  Tale  Na  I, 
pp.  8-12. 
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Kature  of  Otdlootioiii  vhetiMr  !^ 

1.  0H^ifia{  0r  IhMtfadM.— ToM  in  liaUan  to  Miw  Biuk^ 
S.  ^bff  n>ord  ^iiunUh,  state  narrat^r^i  mme* 

3.  Other partieulnn, 

Spedal  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  Aathor's  notes 

p.  XX.  (preface,  note);  alao  Appendix  A,  p.  426;  also  note8»  pp.  12-16,  also 
Appendix  B«  426. 

Bemarloi  by  tlie  Tablllator.-iS«6  variona  iaeidants,  impriflaomfint  by  witefa 
or  wizard)  reaeiie,  panrait,  obstacles  Uumm,  dtscomfitore  of  piinntr,  in 
tales  ontUned  in  **  A  Far-travelled  TaK*'  Out^  and  Myth,  by  Andrew 
Lang. 


(Signed) 


IBABBLIA  BAIOLAT. 


Vol.  7.— Part  4. 
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[No,  8O.3 

Title  of  StOiy.— The  Tine  Love-Onages. 

BnunatiBPenMlUI^Heio:  Mice.— Fuehta.— little  oia  iraaien.— The  two 
mucleiis  from  first  and  aeeond  of  magic  onuigeB.^Heraine :  Ifaiden  from  third 
orangey—Black  Saracen  woman.— Cook.— Dove  (third  maiden  in  diigniae). 

Abstnet  of  8t0f7^(l)  Prince  goes  hmting  in  the  mow,  tees  maria  made 
fay  blood  on  snow)  reeolTea  to  find  one  fair  as  now,  lOfliy  aa  blood,  fcnr  his 
bride ;  tells  pareuts,  who  approve  and  aend  him  forth.— (2)  IIo  meeU  littio 
old  woman  (fairy)  who  gives  him  three  oranges,  telling  him  that  when  bo 
opens  one  snch  a  maiden  as  he  frrks  will  appear,  that  he  mns^t  nt  once 
Bprinkle  her  with  water,  or  she  will  disappear. — (3)  "Wanders  a  luii;^  way, 
opens  one  orange,  fair  maiden  appears,  be  forgets  water  till  she  has  already 
vanished. — (4)  Wanders  on  again  till  he  fancies  opening  another  orange; 
when  he  does  ao,  another  maiden  fnier  than  the  last  appears;  he  nms  to 
fetch  water,  finds  n<»e,  when  he  comes  back  she  ia  gone^S)  Wanden  on 
again  till  he  is  nearly  homo,  when  he  finds  fountain  by  roadside,  and  doae 
by  a  fine  palace;  opens  third  orange,  maiden  fairer  than  ever  appears, 
pprinklc5i  her  with  water,  she  remains;  be  goes  to  fetch  retinne,  leaving  her 
hy  thu  fouutain. —  (G)  A  black  iSaracen  wonum  lives  in  the  palace;  she  goes 
duwu  to  draw  water,  and  as  she  looked  into  the  water  she  j^aicl,  "  My  mistress 
Bays  I  am  so  ngly,  bul  i  am  su  lair,  therefore  I  break  the  pitcher  and  tho 
little  pitcher;**  then  she  looks  np  in  the  bower,  sees  beantifol  maiden,  calls 
her  down*  caresses  her,  strokes  her  hair,  nms  magic  pin  into  her  head; 
maiden  changee  to  dOTe.  Prince  eomsa  back,  black  Sazaeen  woman  declares 
she  is  maiden  he  left  changed  by  son;  he  takes  h«r  home,  preparations  for 
the  marriage  are  made. — (7)  Dove  comes  and  perches  on  kitchen  window^ 
where  cook  is  preparing  banqnet.  sings,  •*  Cook,  cook,  for  whom  arc  you 
cooking?  for  the  j^on  of  the  king,  or  the  Saracen  moor!  May  tlie  cook  fall 
asleep,  and  mixy  all  the  viauds  be  burnt."  After  this  nothing  will  go  right. 
Prince  goes  to  kitchen  to  liud  oat  what  has  happened;  they  show  him  dove; 
he  feels  fun  in  its  head  and  draws  it  out;  dore  chunguii  to  nuuden.  ICar- 
riage  is  celebrated  and  witch  is  bnmt. 

Alpbahetical  List  of  Incidents. 

iiluck  Saracen  womau  runs  pin  into  bride's  head  and  passes  herself  off  as 

bride  (6),  is  burnt  (7). 
Dove,  bride  changes  to  (6),  casts  spell  on  cook  (7). 
Maidens,  thveSb  from  magic  oranges  (8, 4, 5). 
Oranges,  gift  of  three  msgic  (2». 
I'in,  mn  into  bride's  head,  caoses  transformation 
Spell,  east  on  cook  by  dOTO  (7). 
Substituted  bride  (*;). 
Transformation  of  l.rid*-  into  dove 

Water,  sprinkling  of,  on  maiden  to  prevent  her  dietuppea ranee  (2)< 

2  F  2 
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Where  published.— /;//>tif/rc  of  Jtonie,  by  B.  H.  Bask-  London,  1S71.  T^t 
No.  2,  pp.  15-18. 

nature  of  CoUeetioiii  wlioyier:^ 

1.  Original  or  trantlatUm.—Told  in  Italuui  to  Miss  Bulk. 

2.  T/  by  Kord  of  matitX^  itate  narrator'*  iumm. 
8.  Other  partietUart, 

Spuciiil  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Sec  Author notes, 

pp.  18-21.  ami  AjiiH  iirlix  11,  427-428. 

Miss  Busk  poiuu  out  thut  black  Saracen  woman's  words,  as  she  goes  to 
foontem  for  water  (mc  6),  would  have  no  seiue  if  the  inddento  were  sot 
folly  deTtloped  in  other  atoriee.  See  Campbell*B  IMet  vf  the  Wett  Sigh- 
lamdSf  pp.  66*57,  and  below. 

fiemaiks  by  the  Tabulator.— The  incident  referred  to  by  Mi»s  Bu^k  t»  lullr 
described  in  a  variant  pnblislied  in  the  Ihlkhre  Journal^  vol.  6,  No.  3, 
called  "  The  Three  Lemons,'*  contribnied  bj  Rot.  A*  H.  Wimtialaw,  tarn 
Slovenith  vf  Jf»rth  Unngary,  J.  Bimaraki's  Steveiul^  1, 37. 

(Signed)     Isabella  BABCiiAT. 
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Titto  of  fitory.— Palombellette. 

Dramatis  Personffi.-Peasant,— Stepmother.— Heroine  :  (knghter  by  first  wife. 
— Daughter  of  iitcpmother.—Hero :  king  of  countrj. — Witch. — Dove. — Cook. 
— Chambcrlftin, 

Abstract  of  8t0iy--(l)  PMsant^iridoirar.hatoiMUtilegirl&iraiidbaaiitifal, 
marries  widow  With  oue  duighteribltek  and  hideously  defonued.— >(2)  King 
of  the  country,  passing  cottage  of  peasant,  asks  for  glass  of  water;  talis  in 
love  with  fair  duujrhtfr,  says  lie  will  come  Vi:\ek  in  eitjht  rlnys  and  ina'Kc  her 
his  wife. — (3)  .Simple  pirl  tells  .stejiniother,  wliu  before  the  day  i-cmes 
conceals  her  in  the  cellar,  and  subj-titiites  her  own  daughter  covered  up  witii 
a  wide  mantle,  a  veil,  and  hood.  Kiug  asks  to  have  wrappers  taken  off, 
but  Btopumtber  wjs  she  will  lose  all  her  beauty  at  the  iMit  breath  of  air; 
king  adds  another  hood  and  Teil»  and  takes  her  away.— (4)  Stepmother 
wonders  how  to  contmne  to  conoeal  £air  girl;  oonsnlta  witch,  obtains  from 
her  long  pin  with  gold  head ;  has  a  cage  ready,  mns  pin  into  fair  girl's 
head,  and  she  turns  into  dove.  Dove  does  not  fly  into  cage,  but  over  step- 
mother's head  !ui'l  <mt  of  sif^ht.— (5)  Dove  poes  to  king's  palace,  where 
cook  is  preparinj^j  a  great  dinner,  dove  beats  against  kitchen  window,  is 
admitted  by  cook,  flies  three  times  ronnd  cook's  head,  Hinfjing,  **  ( )  cook, 
O  cook,  of  the  royal  kucheu,  what  hhall  wo  do  with  the  t^ueeu  ?  All  of  you 
put  yonrselTss  to  sleep«and  may  the  dinner  be  bnmt  up !  '*  Goolc  falls  into 
deep  sleep,  dinner  burnt  np.— (6)  King  comes  to  table  bringing  bride  still 
wrapped  in  thick  veils.  '*  Whwe  is  the  dinner?"  he  sayst  hears  what  has 
happened  from  chamberlain.  "  Go  fetch  me  a  dinner  from  the  inn,'* 
says  the  king,  "  and  when  the  cook  comes  to  himself  let  him  be  brought 
before  me."  Cook  comes,  tells  whnt  has  happened:  kinj;  sendn  for  dove, 
Kinp  takes  dove,  feels  pin.  draws  it  out,  ami  the  luir  maiUeu  stands  before 
him.  The  kin<;  pulls  oil  veil  from  false  bride,  sends  for  stepmoihor,  and 
orders  them  to  be  killed. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Inddenta. 

Cage  bought  to  pnt  dore  in  (4). 

DoTe»  fair  girl  changed  to  (4),  casts  spell  on  ooolc  (6). 

Manriage  of  peasant  with  widow  (1),  of  king  witii  fair  giil  (6). 

Pin,  nin  into  bride's  head  causes  transformation  (4). 
Spell,  on  fair  frirl  by  pin  (4),  cast  on  cook  (6). 
Substitntcd  bride  (;{). 
Transformation  of  heroine  (4). 

Wbera  publiahed.— Bosh's  Iblkl^  pf  Some,  London*  1874.  Tale  No.  8, 
pp.  22-25. 
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Natnn  of  GoUeetion,  wlMthw:— 

1 .  Original  or  t ra n*Iatitm,^T<M  in  ItallMi  tO  MuM  BlUk. 

2.  //  by  trord  o/  mouthy  ttote  nttfTOtm^*  iume* 

3.  Other  partunUart. 

Spedil  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  abova— 6ee  Anthor'i  wiCtt, 

pp.  25*26. 

RemarkB  by  the  Tabulator.— iVi/. 
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[No.  32]. 

Title  of  Story.— La  Cenorientola. 

Dramatis  Personss.— Merchant— Three  daoghten.— Captain  of  boat— Magio 
bird  (faiiy),— King.— Kiog'a  servant 

Allfltr&Ct  of  Story. — (l)  Merchant  goes  to  forei^  conntrics  to  bnv,  promises 
rich  gifts  to  his  daughters.  First  ch(x>8es  jcwehs;  second,  shawls;  third,  always 
kept  out  of  sight  in  kitchen  by  others  aud  made  to  do  dirty  work  of  the 
hoQW,  aska  for  little  bird.  Sisters  jeer  at  her;  slie  tells  her  fatber  his  boat 
will  stand  still  if  be  does  not  fnlfll  his  promise.— (2)  Ifochaat  goes,  does  all 
his  bnslness;  for^^ets  bird,  boat  won't  stir  by  any  means;  remembers  what  his 
daogbter  said  to  him,  tells  captain,  captain  shows  him  garden  foil  of  birds; 
he  goc^,  catches  bird,  captain  gives  cage,  mrrcbant  goes  safely  home. — 
(S)  Tliat  niu'ht  two  elder  sisters  go  to  ball;  bird  is  a  fairy,  third  dfi!i<.diter 
yoes  to  it  snyiug,  (iive  me  hiplendid  raiment  aud  I  will  give  you  my 
rags."  Bird  gives  her  beautiful  clothes,  jewels,  and  golden  slippers,  splendid 
earriage  and  hones.  She  goes  to  ball,  king  falls  ia  loTe»  iHll  dance  with 
no  one  else;  sisters  farioni. — (4)  Keoct  night  same  happens,  tells  king 
her  ntfne  ia  Cenarientola,  king  cbaiges  serrants  with  pnnmit,  thej  fail,  as 
horses  go  so  fast.— (5)  Third  night,  same;  servants  pursue  more  doedy, 
she  drops  golden  slipper,  which  they  take  to  the  king. — (6)  King  sends  ser- 
vant to  try  golden  slipper  on  every  maiden  in  city,  !nst  of  all  comes  to  mer- 
chant's honsc,  tries  it  on  two  elder  sisters,  does  not  fit,  servant  insists  on 
trying  slipp^jr  on  heroine,  and  it  fits. — (7)  King  comes  to  fetch  her,  bird 
gives  her  more  beantifal  dress  than  any  before;  king  marries  her;  she 
lotgitet  listen  and  gives  them  fine  estates. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Bird,  chosen  ])y  merchant's  third  daughter  (1),  obtained  from  garden  (2), 

gives  ball  drcis  (3,  4,  6,  7). 
Choice  of  gifts  (1). 

Dresses  gitea  bj  faiiy  burd  to  heroine  (3). 
Gilts  promised  bj  merehant  to  diree  danghtan  (1). 
Slippen,  golden,  means  of  finding  heroine  (6). 
Youngest  danghter,  hoosehold  dntdge  (1). 


WlimpuWiA9A^Iblkhreqfnome,h^  London,  1874.  Tale 

No.  4,  pp.  26-29. 
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Natare  of  CoUaotionp  whMher:— 

1.  or  f rafu2afum.--ToM  in  Itdiaa  to  10m  Bnik. 

2.  1/  hy  w0rd  fif  mmth.  Hats  mamttof*M  fume» 
8.  Other  fortioMlAn, 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— See  AvUkor^snoOi. 

p|>.  89^0. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.—For  p«rto  of  itagcs  (i)  (2)  see  **  The  Pot  of 

Rue,"  No.  8  of  this  collection.    For  negro  use  of  "Golilcn  Slipjxr?:"' 
negro  n(vn^  "Golden  Slippers"  in  No.  16  of  Diamond  Music  Jipok 
(Boosey  and  Co). 

« 

(8igD6d)       TaABKt.T.>a  Babclat. 
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[No.  33.] 

Title  of  Story—Vaccarella. 

Dramatis  Persona^Widower,  father  of  Mtm.— Widow,  itepmotlier.—Two 

children,  Maria  (Heroine)  and  etepniother''s  danghter.'^yacca  nil  a  (fairy 
cow). — Man  Avho  kills  cow. — King's  son. — rrlnco'.s  mpn. — Ofticor. —  Step- 
mothers serrauU.— LiUle  daagbter  born  after  father's  marriago  with  step- 
mother. 

A1l8tnu»t  of  Story— (1)  widower  tad  widow  have  eMh  one  little  girL  Han 
eendf  bis  ebild  to  be  taiigbt  witb  widow's  cbild.  Widow  aenda  meaaage  OTerj* 
erening,  aajing*  <*  Wbj  doeen^t  yonr  lather  many  me?  "  Father  doei  noft 

want  to,  but  yields  at  last,  widow  solemnly  promising  to  treat  his  daughter 
ifarift  as  tenderly  as  her  own. — (2)  Before  many  months  Maria  treated 
with  every  kind  of  harshness;  stepmother  sends  her  to  Campnfrnn  to  tend 
cow,  has  to  litter  its  stall  frcj^hly  every  day  and  take  it  to  graze;  though 
work  is  hard  she  gets  so  fond  of  cow  that  she  finds  plciusnre  in  tending  it. — 
(3)  Stepmother  sees  this,  and  to  vex  her  gives  her  a  lot  of  hemp  to  spin, 
Uaria  nrget  abe  haa  nerer  been  taught;  stepmother  threatena  pmiisbment  if 
ahe  does  not  bring  it  home  that  nigbt  properly  span.  Maria  goes  to  Gam* 
pagna,  complains  to  eow.  Cow  is  enchanted  cow  and  says,  "  Tlirow  it  on  to 
the  horns  of  me  and  go  along  get  grass  for  me.*'  Maria  obeys,  when  she 
comes  back  fiiuls  heap  nf  hemp  beatitifully  ppun. — (4)  Next  day  stepmother 
gives  quantity  of  spun  bcniji  t«>  woven  into  a  piece  of  cloth.  Maria 
complains  to  cow  a^  before,  cow  answers  as  betore,  when  Maria  comes  with 
gruas  she  finds  nil  her  work  done. — (5)  Stepmother  conceals  herself  next 
day,  having  given  Maria  shirt  to  make  op.  When  Maria  has  given  piece  of 
stuff  to  cow  and  gtme  for  grass,  stepmother  sees  eow  tnm  into  woman  and 
sit  down  and  stiteh  away,  till  very  shortly  shirt  is  made,  when  woman 
immediately  1  mesoow  again— ^6)  Stepmother  tells  Maria  she  is  going 
to  kill  cow.  Maria  runs  to  warn  cow,  who  says  there  is  no  need  for  her  to 
escape,  a?  killing'  will  not  hnrt  her;  but  ^farin  is  to  put  her  hand  under 
cow's  heart,  whcu  killed,  where  she  will  find  gulden  hall;  she  is  to  take  it, 
and  whenever  she  is  tired  of  pret^tut  state  of  life,  she  is  to  &ay  to  it  on  some 
fitting  occasion,  "  Golden  ball,  golden  ball,  dress  me  in  gold  and  give  me  a 
lover/*  Stepmother  comes  with  a  man,  who  siangbtors  cow  at  her  order. 
Maria  finds  ball  and  hides  it  away  caiefidly.<— (7)  Shortly  there  ia  a  nowna 
(a  short  service  held  for  nine  days  before  a  great  festival  in  preparation  for 
it).  Stepmother  dares  not  keep  Maria  at  home,  for  fear  neighbonn  should 
cry  "  ^hamc."  Maria  goes  to  church,  slips  awny  in  the  crowd,  speaks  to 
bill,  which  opens  {ui  !  (  nvelops  her  in  heautiful  clothing  like  a  prince*!!*. 
Prince  been  her,  st  iul>  servants  for  her  after  ])rfiycrs  :  slic  has  restored 
raiment  to  ball  and  passes  on  undiscovered  in  her  sordid  uLtire. — (8)  Every 
day  this  happens  till  last  day  of  novena;  prince's  attendants  use  extra 
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flilijionco,  in  the  linrry  >rnria  drops  slipper,  prince's  f^rvanfs  scire  it. 
disputes  {K)ssC8sion  u£  it,  l>ut  tliov  retain  it.— {9)  Stepmother  lirstes  Maria 
more  than  ever,  determines  tu  rid  herself  o£  her,  sends  her  to  ccUar  to  clean 
out  large  barrel,  tolls  her  to  get  in  and  scrape  it  oat  before  thej  aenld  it 
M«ri«  does  ao,  stepmother  goes  to  boil  waton-^lO)  Prince**  moD  had  taken 
■lipper  to  htm,  be  aends  officer  roond  to  ercry  honae  to  proclaim  tiwt  tita 
maiden  whom  the  slipper  shall  fit  shall  be  his  bride,  imt  it  fits  nobody,  for 
it  is  under  a  spell.   Stepmother's  own  daughter  goes  down  to  help  Maria, 
is  insiflr  barrel  and  Maria  outside  when  officer  comes,  bf  tn>«'  slipper  on 
Maria  withonf  n^kinj:  1«\ito,  it  fits  perfrrtlr,  he  parries  her  ofi  in  can-ia^rr  tn 
prince. —  (11)  Su  pmoLlu'r  omies  bnck  witli  sorviintK,  each  carrTin;;  cau  o£ 
boiling  water,  iLcy  iituuU  round  barrel  and  empty  their  charge  iuvo  it  j  so 
etepmother'e  daughter  Is  ecalded  to  dealii.  Alter  a  time  the  diaooran  what 
she  haa  done,  ia  greatlj  disma7ecl.'^12)  Tb  conceal  muder,  dieaaesbodj  in 
dry  clothee  and  aets  it  at  top  of  stein;  husband  cornea  home  with  ana  Toail  ai 
wood,  calla  atep-danghter  to  come  and  help  him,  she  never  stirs,  at  I&at  he 
throws  piece  of  wood  at  her,  lK)dy  falls  down  stairs;  he  sees  deception. — 
(13)  Apk?,  "  Where's  ^Tnrin?  "     "  Nobody  know,  kTic  h',\<  di^iippoarc'l." 
replied  ^tcpinothcr.    He  liuds  hha  m  not  in  the  house,  goes  away  r.ex:  day 
with  his  little  daughter,  bom  since  his  marriage  with  Maria's  stcpmotlicr. 
As  ho  starts  sees  Maria  go  by  in  a  gilded  coach  with  prince. 

Alphshetical  Iiist  of  Inddents. 

Animal  helps  heroine  (3). 

Ball,  golden,  contains  dremea  for  heroine  (6). 

Barrel  to  he  cleaned  (9). 

Cow,  enchanted,  helps  heroine  ($,  4, 5). 

Dead  bo<Iy  set  up  on  stairs  as  thongh  living  (IS). 

Golden  ball,  found  nnder  cow's  heart  (6),  gives  raiment  and  golden  alippen 

(7.  S). 

Golden  slipper,  dropped  (S),  fitted  on  heroine  (10). 

Slipper,  golden,  drojiped  by  heroine  me^ns  of  finding;  her  (1')). 

Stepmother,  harsh  treatment  of  heroine  by,  i^'iyos  her  hard  work  and  im- 

poauhle  tasks  (2,  a,  i,  5);  killa  cow  (G);  plans  her  death  (9);  kiUa 

Qiwn  daoghter  by  miataki  (11). 
Tkaka  set  heroine  by  atepmother  (8, 4, 6, 9). 

W]impilUll]ied^AliU0r0q^J74Mm  ,  by  B.H.Baik.  London,  1874.  TUe 
No.  6,  pp.  81-37. 

Nature  of  GoUaetion^  whether :~ 

1.  Oriif  iiial  ot  <raiu2a<«^— Told  in  Italian  to  Hiss  Bnsk. 
3.  Other  pairtimiiAri, 
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Speoial  Pomts  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  a1»Fe.^Se6  Atiihor*8  notes, 

87-39. 

RamaxlB  1^  the  TahnUtor.— in  No.  l,  toI.        of  tbe  AtelUMlogUsAl 

SevitiVt^s  "A  Fresh  Scottish  A<Lpitel  Storv."  l.y  Karl  Blind,  Ilia 
worth  noticing  that  the  meeting  iu  ehnrch.  in  which  this  version  agrees 
with  VarcnrcHa,  is  spoVon  of  hy  Mr.  Karl  Blind  ns  "  this  interpolated 
modern  and  (^hristian  trait  which  is  not  to  be  foand  la  the  German  and 
other  Yersions," 

(Signed)      liiABELLA  Barclay . 
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[No.  84.] 

Title  of  Story. —  iiic  Kiug  who  goes  out  to  Diiiucr. 

Dramatis  PersonSB. — Peasant.— Two  children:  boy  (afterwards  Viceroy)  and 
girl,  heroine  (afterwards  (jncen). — Teacher  (afterwards  stepmother — witch). 
— Birds  who  eat  millet. — Old  inaii.->Kmg. — Qaeen-mother. — Whale.— Two 

infants.  —Gardener. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (l)  Peasant  whose  wife  has  died  leaving  him  two 
l>eautiful  children,  boy  and  girl,  fiends  them  to  woman  to  be  taoght.  She 
bcuda  mei?snge  every  dny  to  ufik  father  why  he  dues  uot  iiuirr}  her.  Father 
says  he  doea  not  want  to  marry.  iShe  wearies  him  by  her  importoni^.  At 
iMt  h»  aays  when  a  Uiick  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  which  he  sendi  to  her 
hy  the  childrni,  are  rotted  ewaj  he  will  many  her.  She  hangs  them  np  in  a 
loft  and  damps  ihem  widi  water  twice  a  dajt  they  soon  rot,  children  tell 
their  father,  he  says  there  must  be  foal  play.  Gives  tlieni  a  largo  pitcher 
of  water  for  teacher,  says  when  the  water  has  all  dried  up  he  will  marry  her. 
She  fjours  out  a  little  wntcr  every  day,  children  see  it  gradually  diminish, 
at  l&bl  they  see  it  enij  t} ,  tell  father,  he  can  scarcely  believe  it,  but  sees  uo 
way  of  disputing  fact,  ho  nuirries  teacher. — (2)  Teacher  immediately  says 
blie  c&n*t  bear  sight  of  children;  father  expostulates,  at  last  yields.  One  day 
stepmother  makes  a  large  cake  for  children }  pnts  it  in  a  basket  with  boUle 
of  wine,  goes  with  them  lor  walk  ontside  the  gate  a  long  way,  proposes  thi(y 
flhall  sit  down  and  Inach  off  their  cake  and  wine.  Children  do  so.  Step- 
moth  er  goes  ofiF,  thinking  they  will  be  lost,  bnt  boy  has  heard  the  talk  about 
disposing  of  them,  and  has  provided  paper  parcel  of  ashes,  has  strewn  them 
all  along  as  they  came.  They  return  by  this  track. — (3)  Stepmother  furious 
at  seeing  tbcni,  conceals  it,  takes  them  another  walk.  B»)y  prov!'lf*«  parcel 
of  millet  seed,  strews  it  as  they  go,  they  luuch  as  before,  are  iu  nu  haste  to 
finish  their  meal,  hot  when  they  want  to  go  back  find  no  track,  for  birde 
haTO  come  and  eaten  np  all  the  grain.— (4)  They  wander  abont  to  look  for 
shelter,  come  to  a  lonely  cottage,  knock  at  door,  voice  asks, «'  Who*s  then?  " 
they  answer, "  Friends.'*  Old  man  opens  door,  boy  asks  for  shelter  as  step- 
mother has  turned  them  oat,  old  man  welcomes  them,  adopts  them  for  his 
children. — (5)  Old  man  and  brother  both  ont  one  day,  king  comes  by 
huntin-j.  a.sks  for  water  •.  extraordinary  beauty  of  girl  astonishes  him, 
ask?  lar  story,  goes  home,  tells  »iuecn- mother,  begs  her  to  euuic  and  see 
maiden j  queen-mother  consents.  King  drives  beforehand  to  cottage  and 
^Tee  notice  he  will  dine  there  with  qncen-mother.  Cottage  so  neat,  and 
dinner  so  well  prepared,  hononrs  so  graoefblly  done,  that  qneen-mother  is 
won  to  admire  girl  as  modi  as  king  does,  readily  consents  to  his  manying 
her*  Heroine  becomes  qnceu,  her  brother  made  viceroy. — (C)  Stqmother 
has  a  divining-rod,  she  strikes  it,  asks  after  children,  and  answer  comes, 
"  The  girl  is  married  to  the  king,  and  the  lad  is  made  viceroy."  Stepmother 
prctetuLs  remorse,  j-uys  «he  iiiu»t  go  atid  tind  them,  disguises  Iior'*eU"  as 
pUl^rim,  goes  to  city,  biauda  uppusitc  pulace  windows,  calls  up  goldeu  hvu 
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And  chidwns  wiUi  dlYioiag-iod  s  qneea  tenda  down  ffit  pilgrim  vaiMii» 
wants  to  buj  them;  woman  BAjt  price  Is  that  qaeeo  shall  handf  diow 
pU^im  the  whale  in  fiah-pood.  Qomh  tekes  her  there,  pilgrim  taadMS 

water  with  rotl,  bids  whnle  swallow  qneen. — (7)  This  done  she  goes  into 
tjueen's  bed,  hides  herself  wiili  cnvcrlets,  j)rctcnds  to  he  ill.   sands  for 
king,  tclia  him,  after  some  porsuaaicn,  that  the  only  cure  for  her  is  the 
blood  of  the  viceroy.   King,  bent  on  i^aviug  her  at  aiij  price,  htia  vioeroj 
imprisoned  leadj  to  be  skuiw— (8)  Vioerofi  ^nxa  prison,  looks  oai  on 
fishpond,  there  comee  np  Toioe  to  hiin  out  of  whsle,  *'  Swre  me,  mfB  me» 
mj  hrother,  for  here  em  I  imprisoned  in  tiie  whsle,  and  behold  two  childmn 
are  bom  to  me."  Brother  answers  that  he  cannot  help,  beiig  hinoaelf  bonBil 
ready  to  be  slain.   Voice  of  lamentation  ont  of  whale  altracts  gardener  ;  he 
jro<»«  to  king,  bcp:^  hira  to  come  him-olf  to  hear  the  voice  wniltnjr-  Kini^ 
s  <h>wTi.  re(  <';4iii'-es  queen's  voice,  coniinuiuls  whale  to  Ikj  rippetl  t.>pci:,  he 
S€ta  queen  and  two  children,  euibracca  ihcm,  says,  "Who  then  is  in  the  queen's 
bed?  "   Qaccn,  seeing  her,  says  it  is  her  stepmother.    King  pronounces  het 
a  witch,  she  is  pnt  to  death,  and  Ticeroj  set  at  liber^. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Ashes  strewn  on  ground  to  show  way  (2). 
Birth  of  heruiuu  8  children  in  whale  (8). 

Blood  of  heroine's  brother  required  as  core  by  pretended  queen  (7). 
Ckke  made  for  children  {2, 8). 
Children  borne  in  whale  (8). 

Divining-rod  nsed  by  stepmother  (C). 

Golden  hen  and  chickens  called  np  by  rod  (6). 

Marriage  promi^erl  couilitionally  (1). 

Millet  ?-trcwn  to  thow  ihf  way,  eatm  hy  birds  (.1). 

i^tepniuthor,  hates  children,  gets  rid  o£  them  (2,  3). 

feubbtiiuied  bride  (17), 

Whale,  in  fish-pond  swallows  heroine  (6). 

Widower  marries  teacher  (1). 

Where  publislied.— .fbZA/t^rc  of  Jlonu,  by  K.  U.  Busk.   London,  1874,  Tale 
No.  6,  pp.  40-45. 

Nature  of  ColieCtioa,  whether  :— 

1.  Original  or  Tran4ilatUm.    Told  in  Italinn  to  Miss  Busk, 
2.1fhij  Kord  of  mouth,  state  narraivr*s  nana:. 
'.].  Other  particulart. 

Special  Points  noted  by  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  above  ~see  Author's  notes, 

p.  15. 

iiremarkS  by  the  Tabulator.— see  Grimm's  "Brother  nnd  Sister,"  "Three 
Little  Men  in  the  Wood,"  uud  "  iiiiusj^l  and  Grethci,  tabulated  by  Miss 
Roalfe  Cox,  Nos.  II,  14,  and  17,  for  varioQS  incidents,  also  Tabulator's 
notes  to  the  same. 

(Signed)     Xbabslla  Babclat* 
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[No.  85.] 

Title  of  Story.-^lie  Stoiy  of  tbe  Wuhernma*s  Doakej. 

Dmnatis  Persone.    SolUn*  —  Waaherman.--  Monkey.^-  Shark.—  Hare.*^ 
Donkej.^Lion. 

Abstract  of  Story. — (l)  A  monkey,  friendly  with  a  shark.    Near  deep  water 
j,'rc\v  :i  '^T(.nt  mku\  u  tree.    Monkey  wcut  to  it  OTcry  day  and  nte  fruit. 
A  liUark  uudcr  tre«,  to  whom  for  many  months  monkey  threw  dowu  iruit. 
One  daj  diazk  told  mxmkbj  he  would  take  him  to  hia  home  as  payment  tot 
his  kiadnesB.  Monkey  objecting  to  go  into  water,  Bhark  offered  to  carry 
hiau  Getting  half  way  shark  told  monkey  reason  he  had  hroaght  him, 
which  was:  (2)  Sultan  at  sfaarh's  home  very  ill,  medicine  for  liim  monkey^fl 
heart.    (3)  Monkey  for  resource  invents  this  story,     When  going  out, 
monkeys  leave  their  hearts  in  trees."    Shark  believing  this  takes  back 
monkey,  who  climbs  tree.    Shark  vainly  tries  to  get  monkey  down  from 
tree.    Monkey  says,  **  Do  you  take  me  for  a  washerman's  dt>ukey  that  haa 
neither  heart  nor  eais  ?  '    Shark,  not  knowing  what  this  means,  is  told 
following  &u>ry.  (4)  A  washerman  had  a  she-donkej  which  tan  away  iato 
forest  and  got  fat  there.  A  hare  going  by  saw  it  and  told  a  sick  lion  that 
he  woold  bring  him  meat    lion  agreeing,  hare  told  donkey  that  lion 
wanted  to  ask  her  In  marriage.  Hare  took  donkey  to  lion,  who  foi^t  and 
scratched  her,  but  was  thrown  down  at  last  by  donkey,  who  returned  to 
forest.    Lion  got  stronp;  after  H<nue  days,  and  hare  said  he  would  again 
bring  liim  donkey.    Hare  fetched  donkey,  who  at  first  was  afraid  to  <'orae. 
Liuu  tore  her  in  two  pieces,  and  said  hare  might  eat  all  but  lieart  and  curs. 
(5)  Hare  took  heart  and  ears,  and  secretly  ate  them.   On  lion's  asking  for 
themt  hare  said,    This  was  a  washennaa's  doakey,  if  it  had  had  heart  aad 
ears  woold  it  have  come  here  a  seccmd  time,  for  first  time  it  saw  it  wonld  be 
killed  and  ran  away  ?  "   Moakey  naid  to  shark,**  Yon  wanted  to  make  a 
wasberman's  donkey  of  me,  oar  friendship  is  ended,  good*bye.*' 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Donkey  tells  falsehood  (3). 

Uazo  eats  donkey's  heart  and  ears  (5). 

Heart  (animal's)  as  medicine  (8, 4). 

Uedidne,  animal's  heart  aad  ears,  as  (V,  4, 6). 

Monkey  and  shark  friends  (1). 

Trees,  animals  hearts  ia  (3). 

Wlierepilblifl2ied.—/$rra7«7;  71/ ^  x,  by  Edward  Steere.  London,  1870.  StoiyL 
Swahili  Text,  pp.  9-8.  English  Vexaion,  pp.  . 
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Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Urujiiuil  or  translation. — Traii>liitcil  into  Kng^Iish. 

2.  J/  hif  K'ord  of  nwuth,  ntutt;  /uirrator's  iium4}, — Told  bj  llj.m:s:  wa  KavI 

or  Kb&mis  bin  Abnbikr  to  Dr.  Steere. 
S.  Other  paHie%lar9.^'H\\, 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  £ditor  of  Uie  above.— 2ia. 


lieoiarkfl  by  tbe  Tabulator.— KiL 

(Signed)     Javst  K£T. 
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Title  of  Stoiy.^AjilDdliBm 

T^mm^m  n   soii  —  Vizif  and  eon— Vizirg— Sultan— 

BeAwiii^P^ple^,. 
AKaf    f    c  Indian  sultan,  with  one  son,  when  he  was  dying 

,  ^W)ry.— ^jve  son  kingdom  and  lore  him  as  himself.  Ln*l  frovomod. 
^fcted  r'uk>  M  r.i^  and  he  and  snitnn's  son  wore  very  fond  of  oue  another; 
hid  one  ir  property  and  then  kingdom.  Om  day  sultan's  son  su«:gested 
IJeiit  th  that  they  should  travel  and  sec  rarious  towns  ;  they  went  in  a 
to  rizir's  f  provinoDa,  money,  and  soldienL  (2)  They  wete  wrecked,  many 
^^'pt  wi^g,  Tisir'e  ton  eftften  bj  shark,  dave  of  his  cairied  away  by  water } 
^P'^  son  and  one  of  hie  alaTes  aaved  and  fell  in  with  a  strange  dty ; 

rcarliing  town  they  stopped  in  field,  SOQ  sending  slave  to  look  for 
befo        Slave  arriving  in  town  found  many  people  collected  and  games 
^"^j  on,  for  the  sultan  of  the  town  had  died.    Method  of  choosing  sultan 
^"to  throw  a  lime,  whoever  it  struck  three  times  heinp  sultan.  Lime 
**•  thrown  and  each  time  struck  slave,  who  was  taken  round  city  with 
*''f>icing ;  he  was  made  mler.    (4)  In  that  city  was  a  Bedouin,  who 
'^ughteied  animals  and  sold  goals*  fleali  and  killed  people,  mixing 
flesh  with  bis  meat    This  was  his  employment,  bnt  no  one  knew 
"  it.  (6)  Saltan's  son  passing  by  BcdoQin*s  door  was  seised  and  fastened 
^  stocks;  he  saw  many  people  bound  with  goats.   In  the  morning  a  person, 
^d  goat  were  killed,  flesh  mixed  tc^cthor  nnd  sohl  hy  Rednnin  on  seat  nt 
oor;  this  happened  ever)'  day.    (6)  bnltan  .s  son,  who  heciime  ver)'  ill 
irotiLrh  f?ricf,  called  a  slave  of  Bcdonin'?,  gave  him  small  eoin  with  which 
buy  Uircad  and  little  bit  of  cloth,  and  lie  ntitched  beautiful  cap,  writing 
^Tses  in  it,  giving  it  to  Bedonin,  and  telling  him  to  sell  it  at  saltan's  bonse 
are  be  would  get  its  price.  (7)  Bedonin  sold  it,  and  saltan  knew  it  was 
master's  work  and  also  meaning  of  verses. 

A  wonder  firam  God, 
One  was  taken  by  the  water, 
One  was  taken  by  the  shark, 

J,  a  fi^d  man,  am  bound, 
My  slave  has  got  a  kingdom, 
A  wonder  from  God." 

And  he  asked  Bedonin  where  be  got  eap^  who  said  bis  wife  made  it  Saltan 

gave  him  fifty  dollars  and  order  for  another;  Bedonin  went  his  way.— 
(8)  Sultan  chose  «<>l<liers,  telling  them  to  follow  Bedouin  and  see  what 
house  he  went  into;  they  returned,  saying  they  hnd  seen  it.  A  hundre<! 
soldit  rs  Wi  re  sent  to  hh  hon«e,  with  order*  to  seize,  hind  him,  jiud  l»ring 
hira,  with  all  jicoplo  in  his  hoube.  They  were  brouglii,  and  he,  being  unnhle 
to  deny  his  employment,  iieoplo  corroborating  it,  was  imprisoned  in  fort. 

Vol  7.— Paut  4.  2  a 
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100  '"^^^°*'^WmON  or  FOI.KTAUES. 

Sultan  took  hi«  master,  who 
he  ate  and  was  satisfied,  telling  Sul 

to-mc.rrow  he    ouU  rcnign,  Mid  be  Wjtod  into  EngliBh. 
before  bin  master,  wlio  »gw«d  to  pwpoffcrV  iwiw.-ToM  bj  H«mw  w» 
gathered  and  went  to  Snlton. 
wonderiBg.  Soltoii  -ked  mir.  if  they  ha^^ 

;  Owy-iiA in  truth,  a«  what  please; 
ttplWhimthisman«h..nldbesaltan.  They  agrcc^ 

«Etnyrv,btfnl.nltun  and  -aster  there  l^iho 

jA.r\n^       Those  in  town  had  gWat  JOy.-(lO)  B< 

given  to  poor,  and  they  U.ed  in         «d  enjoym*^^^  ^^^^^ 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incideato. 

^  (  ap.  made  by  hero, »»»»  of  diseasing  bim  (6. 7). 
Chief  [sultan]  mettiod  of  cbooBi«g  ( > 
Drowning,  d«Uh  by,    poriAment  (10). 
Food,  men**  flwb  sold  for  (4^ 
•Hanin  beings,  Awb  of,  said  for  food  (4). 

Whm  publiBhed.-^aAiii  rai..,  by  Ivhvard  Steo«.  Ixmdon,  1870. 
No.  3,  pp. 

nature  of  CoUection,  whether - 

Original  or  .raH.futu,i..-Tn^-latea  by  Dr.  Stee«  f«mi  SwahUi  (excel 
Ua^iai  wa  Kayi  or  Kh««tebin  Abnbekr.  I 

anficial  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  tbe  above.-i  am  indebt 

^  tie  UnTe«  of  tbe  B;..  Dr.  Kay.  formerly  Principal  of  Bishop's  C. 
CalcnCfor  the  following  wggestions  as  to  thc«,  vcr.o.  (wnttcn  .r^ 
Tta  mi/beread  thus  in  Urdu  (now  follows  different  vcr.e  to  cue  i, 
aboTe).  and  their  literal  English  would  run  thus  : 
«  A  wonder,  tody.  weBpw^^d  '  oh,  how  great  a  King  is  not  God  1 
One  the  water  ate,  one  ft  lion  ato  ; 
The  King  in  ft  dungeon  I  the  slave  a  monarch  . 
A  wonda.  ttnly.  weU  proved ;  how  great  a  Kvnp:  .s  God ! 

TLTwftwiLWU  informant  g«vo  mo  the  words  cx.u  tly  us  they  arc  printed  n  tf 
My  Swabill  intormani  g  ^^^^^  language  they  wet*  m. 

*^rv— ::::     »n -fg  «  Htt,o„.one,  .»K»g  ^^"^ 

oft:  i„  zan,n   'vr^'ro^rtis^"- 

ekuU-caps  which  form  the  basis  of  a  terban ,  tn»  »  c««w 

(Signed)       JAKBT  KbY. 
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P^o-  87.] 

TiUeofStory-iaMuWe. 

.  ^   40.~8iiltaii  MajnfiQ.^His  wife.— Their  867611  ionsCjoniigwt 

vnmm  mUMnlln  t-the-Xitehen).— Wonieii.~H€adman.— SUw— Ptopl«.— Bizd. 
IMuk-hiiilk-mmeBt,  or  Haiida. 

AllltnrtofStoy^v'^BtOiy.^l)  Saltan  Majnfin  married  imcle*s  daoghter,  who  bolh 
dineldlTitiiito<^v^  lK>y*>  Saltan  made  great  fruit  garden ;  also  planted  one  date- 
VldrhidoK'^  >  going  there  three  times  daily.  Saltan's  children  went  to  school*  He 
tibrqRi|tf>'*lilccd  scyenth  child  Ibr  staying  in  kit<  lion  among  women.  After  beating 
to  ri:irV  •  ^"^  go  his  own  way.— (2)  When  date-tree  bore  frait,  sultan  was 

ihip.  Tit' t?^**^- — (3)  To!<!  one  son  to  watch  diitcs,  who  caused  !«hives  to  bent  drum?, 
till  the  coM  iniidc  thi*  hoy  ^o  to  sh-cp,  when  hird  ate  the  <hitcs.  Youth 
iltir     ttwoke,  and  woi.dcrcd  whut  exeu»e  to  make  to  sultan,    liesolved  to  tell  the 
trnth.   Went  to  father,  who  was  sitting  on  baraza  with  fire  sons;  told  him 
he  harl  good  and  bad  news }  bod  that  the  dates  were  eaten,  good  Aat  he 
had  retnmed  safiely.  Father  dismissed  him.— <4)  When  date-txee  bore 
froit  agaio,  saltan  sent  another  son  to  watch  it.   Ife  read  Koran,  then  fell 
asleep,  when  bird  came  again  and  ate  dnti  s.    At  dnylij;ht  hoiulman  came 
and  woke  youth,  who,  seeing  dates  gone,  felt  ill  with  dread  and  loss  of  wits. 
Then  he  left,  iiiul  met  man  sent  by  father  to  cnt  the  dates.    Tohl  him  they 
were  not  yet  ripe.    Father  was  vexed  with  him  on  hin  return  ;  sent  him 
away,  and  promised  wedding  feast  of  three  months  to  the  son  who  should 
watch  dotes  till  ho  tasted  them.— (o)  After  many  months  tree  bore  moeh 
Irait ;  then  eldest  son  of  fonr  that  were  left  went,  ate  food,  and  also  fell 
asleep,  when  bird  took  dates  as  before.  Headman  wohe  him.  When  he  saw 
no  dates  he  hit  as  dead,  and  woaM  not  face  father;  bat  at  last  went  and 
told  him  all,  when  his  father  banished  him.   Sultan  promised  beantifolwife 
and  fonr  months' feast  to  him  who  should  gather  the  dates  when  next  ripe. — 
(5)  Next  .Hon  went  to  watch,  riding  round  the  ganlen,  hoard  j^uinoa  fowl  cry 
and  went  after  it  iu  vain,  when  hird  came  and  ate  all  the  dates.  Wept 
bitterly  at  seeing  this,  because  at  loss  of  promised  gifts.    Uis  angry  father 
bade  him  iu  t»com  dress  himself  as  a  woman  and  seek  a  hnsband,  and  so  be 
went  away.  Saltan  waited  till  date-tree  again  bore  froit.— (6)  The  two 
sons  were  smt  to  watch,  bonfires  were  lit  in  gardm,  then  slonn  came. 
Slaves  ran  away,  sons  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  bird  ate  dates.  In  the 
morning  father  sent  sen  ant  to  headman,  who  took  him  to  the  sons,  who  re- 
turnc<l  to  father,  and  he  bade  wife  dress  them  as  women,  and  wonld  hare 
nought  more  to  do  with  them.    Date-tree  horc  still  more  fruit,  and  «<nltan 
grieved  he  had  nono. — (7)  Seventh  son,  who  !i\ed  iu  kitchen,  idlcred  to 
watch  ii,  but  parents  laughed  at  him.    lie  went,  slept  well,  then  chewed 
Indian  corn  and  grit  till  bird  came.  Bird  said,  "  There  is  no  one  here ;  '* 
and,  as  he  alighted  on  the  tree,  the  yonth  caaght  his  wing.  Bird  flew  to 
great  height  with  him,  begged  him  to  leave  it,  bat  the  lad  wonW  not  becanse 
his  father  and  all  the  people  wonld  see  him  and  be  glad.  Then  bird  flew 
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■o  Mgh  tluU  the  Mithloolnd  like  a  star,  Imt  joaHh  hold  ^ ;  then  biid 
dwwended,  tad  pvomised  not  to  go  to  the  tree  ftgeiii  it  be  would  eel  it  free. 
Then  the  two  made  n  coTcnant,  the  lad  toMTOthe  bird  f  r  rn  -ir,  and  the 
Wrd  to  MTe  him  from  rai n .  Bird  promised  to  come  if  he  took  feather  which  it 

pare  h\m  tmd  pnt  it  in  the  fire,  the  snioll  telling  it  whcm  to  come.  Tlien 
binl  set  free.    La-!  wont  to  date-ti"ee.    Felt  ;_'lad,  Rnyin;;,  "  This  ^^  my  iuc  k, 
Sit-in-the-Kitclien v.' '    He  slept.    Ileftchniin  caine,  with  nil  the  pe-^ple,  who 
rotomed  with  »on  to  bis  father.    Tather  refii-icil  dates  at  Hidt,  and  then  his 
■on  mm  hk  lore*  end  the  love  of  ill  except  hie  iiiother.->(S)  Snltan'*  eat 
cenght  animals  and  child,  then  caught  and  ate  people ;  bnt  ndtan  woold  not 
interfere  till  it  killed  three  of  his  sons.  Serenth  son  went  to  avenge  them, 
though  the  cat  (Nnnda,  cater  of  people)  sfaonld  eat  him.    After  kOling 
animals,  hnt  not  the  Nnnda,  he  went  with  slaves  to  mountain  t<  ip.  whrn  thej 
killctl  Nunda  and  carried  it  home.    Then  people  hmnjrht  p:ift<,  and  father 
triive  him  the  country.    Nnnda  hnried  in  pit,  and  all  who  passctl  it  c\>ru- 
unmded  to  leave  presents  there.   Father  and  mother  died,  son  married, 
made  bis  brothers  high  men  of  the  state,  and  they  all  agreed  together. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Animal,  helpful  to  hero  (7). 

Binl  eats  dates  from  Saltan's  tree  (3,  4,  5, 6,  7). 

C9at,  man-eating,  killed  bj  hero  (8). 

Covenant  between  bird  and  hero  (7). 

Son,  seventh,  snooessfnl  irim  elder  bvodien  fall  (7). 

Where  puUiflhed.— AeoAill  T»Ut,  by  Edward  Steers. '  London,  1870.  Stoiy 
No.  6,  pp.  197-288. 

Katwe  of  OoUeetiOn,  whether 

1.  Original  or  eronilaftMft.— TranaUted  from  Swafaili,  in  which  ia  mixed 

Arabic,  by  Kdward  Stccre. 

2.  1/  hy  word  of  mmith  gtatfi  narrator' t  tut  me. — Told  to  Dr.  Steere  bj 

%rus!(7<»,  whn  was  for  a  Innti:  time  eook  and  house  steward  to  him. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— The  most  curioan  part 

in  tlii.s  eollection  (of  tales)  is,  perhaps,  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  of  Sultan 
Mujiiun,"  from  p.  254,  when  everyone  present  joins  in  sinfrinp:  the  verse*:,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  which,  besides,  are  not  in  Swahili.  Tlie  words 
niulaga  for  the  Swahili  nimena,  and  nilawa  for  nalitoka,  arc  such  as  occur 
in  more  than  one  mainland  language.  In  "  Snltan  Majnun the  hero  haa 
a  name  as  nearly  like  Cinderella  as  may  he  (p.  241),  and  his  exploits,  after 
all  his  elder  brothers  have  failed,  axe  quite  in  the  old  track. 

BenUirkB  by  the  Tabulator.-^he  likeness  between  die  seventh  son  and  the 

Boots  (»f  -V"y>v  7nlf  *  is  noticeable.   For  inc.  7  (helpfnl  animal),  cf.  Miss 

Roalfc  Cox's  Kemarks,  anft,  pp.  46,  17.  Strerc,  Snrahili  Ttihs,  '  The 
Spirit  and  the  Snltan's  Son,"  and  "  The  Ape,  the  Lion,  and  the  Snake." 
For  inc.  7  (talkin;:  ))ird),  cf.  Mis.s  Rnnlfe  Cn\\  Keinnrkfs,  ttnft;pp.  16,56, 
5(».    btocrc,  tSirtifii/i  Taiti^  "  Story  ot  the  Kites  and  the  (..'rows." 

(Signed)     Jaket  Key. 
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[No.  38.] 
Title  of  StOKJ.— Qooo  the  Teacher. 

Dramatis  PerSOnSB.— Goso  the  teacher.— Scliolars.— Gazelle,— South  wind.— 
Mud  walL—]^L— Cat.— Bfli)e.>-£iu£e.—Fue.--Water.--Ox.— Tick. 

Altttraot  of  Story.— (l)  a  teacber,  Goeo,  teaching  childzen  to  read  mder 
calabash-trcc,  was  hit  by  a  calabash,  which  a  gOMlte  threw  from  tree, 
and  he  died.   When  scholars  had  buried  Goso,  they  Rcarched  for  he  who 

hnd  thrown  c.alnlmah,  wishing  to  kill  him. — (2)  Scholiirs  snid  it  was  sonth 
wind  tiiat  Mew  down  calabash,  and  it  struck  teacher;  so  they  beat  south 
wind,  which  askod  what  it  had  done;  tliey  said,  "  It  was  you,  south  wind, 
who  threw  duwu  the  cahiba»h,  and  it  struck  uur  teacher  Goso  ;  you  bhould 
not  do  it;"  soiitb  wind  Bald»  *<  If  I  were  the  diief,  Mhonld  I  be  slopped  by  a 
mnd  nail  t  (3)  Thcj  took  mnd  wall  and  beat  It ;  it  adced  what  it  bad 
done;  thej  said,  ''Too,  mod  wall, stop  the  eooth  wind,"  etc.;  wall  eaid,"  If  I 
were  the  chief,  should  I  be  bored  through  by  the  rat  ?  "—(4)  They  took 
rat  and  beat  it;  it  asked  what  it  had  done;  they  said,  "Yon,  the  rnt.  b<^ro 
through  the  mud  wall  which  stops  the  south  wind,"  etc.;  rat  said,  "  If  I 
wore  the  chief,  should  1  bo  eaten  by  the  cat  ?  " — (5)  They  beat  cat,  who 
asked  what  it  hud  duuo  ;  they  said,  You  are  the  cat  which  eats  the  rat 
which  borea  through  the  mud  wall,"  etc.;  cat  said,  "If  I  weve  the  chief, 
sboold  I  be  tied  by  a  rope  ?  "—(6)  Th^  beat  rope,  whick  aaked  what  it 
had  done;  they  said,  "Ton  ace  the  r6pe  which  tiee  the  cat,  and  the  cat  eata 
the  rat,  kc. ;  rope  said,  "  If  I  were  Uie  chief,  should  I  be  cut  by  a  knife?  " — 
(7)  They  took  knife  and  beat  it,  and  it  aaked  what  it  had  done  ;  they  Siiid, 
•*  Yon  are  the  knife  which  cuts  the  mpe,  and  the  rope  ties  the  cat,"  etc; 
knife  said,  "  If  I  were  the  chief,  should  I  be  con.smncd  by  the  fire?  "—(8) 
Ther  beat  fire:  it  asked  what  it  hnd  done;  they  said,  "  You  are  the  jBre 
which  coimumes  the  knife,  and  the  kuife  cut^  the  rope,"  etc. ;  fire  said,  If  I 
were  the  chief,  shonld  I  be  pnt  out  bj  water?  "->(9)  They  beat  water;  H 
asked  what  it  had  done ;  they  said, "  Ton  are  the  water  which  pots  ont  the 
fire,  and  the  fire  consaraes  Ihe  knife,"  eta;  water  SMd,  If  I  were  the  chief, 
shonld  I  be  drunk  by  the  ox?  — (10)  They  beat  ox;  it  asked  what  it  had 
done;  they  said,  "  Yon  arc  the  (»x  which  drinks  the  water,  and  the  water 
puts  out  the  lire,"  « tc;  ox  said.  "  If  1.  the  ox,  were  the  <"hicf,  should  I  be  stuck 
to  by  a  tick?  ' (  1 1 )  They  beat  tick  -,  it  asked  what  it  had  done ;  they  said 
"You  arc  the  tick  which  sticks  to  the  ox,aud  the  ox  drinks  the  water,"  etc.; 
tick  said, "  If  I  wtretheehief,  dionldl  be  eaten  by  the  gazelle?  **^12)  They 
fonnd  and  beat  gazelle,  which  asked  what  it  had  done ;  thej  said,  **  Ton  are 
the  gasello  which  eats  the  tick,  and  the  tififc  sticks  to  the  ok,  and  the  ok 
drinks  the  water,  and  the  water  pnts  ont  the  fire,  and  the  fire  consumes  the 
knife,  and  the  knife  cnt.<i  the  rope,  and  the  rope  ties  the  cat,  and  the  cat  eats 
the  rat,  and  the  xal  bores  through  the  mnd  wall,  and  the  mnd  wall  stops  the 
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south  WLud,  aud  the  south  wind  threw  down  the  calobaah,  and  it  strmd:  ont 
tauber  Gcio;  yon  libonM  not  do  it**  Ganlle  did  not  speak  ;  tbejr  aaid  it 
WM  tbe  one  who  tlirair  cftUbftdi  that  •traek  GkMO,  and  they  killed  at. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Animals  hcaton  for  killinp  man  (4,  5,  10, 11, 12). 

Gazelle  killed  for  killing  man  (12). 

Man  (teacher)  killed  hy  calabash  (1). 

Objects,  fcMiiinate,  beaten  for  killii^  nan  (2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9). 

Wlicro  published — ^woA^i  2h/tf«,  bj  Edward  Sleere.  London,  1870.  Tale 

iSo.  (3,  J  p.  2S7— 293. 

Vatm  9i  QoUeotiOlii  whether 

1.  Original  or  trafufaf  smi.— Tnuelated  by  Dr.  Steere  (Monibae  dialed). 

2.  l^hy  wordefvumtk,  tUite  nArratmF'$  nam/B^—yfnVIm  ont  for  Dr.  Steere 

bjr  Mohammed  bin  Ahd  en  Knri,  or  Kathi  (grandson  of  great  Siieikh 
Mohammed  on  mother**  side),  whom  Captain  Bnrt<m  said  wee  oolj 
leaned  man  on  East  Afiriean  coast. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Goso  the  Teacher 

is  absofdly  after  the  pattern  of  the  '*Hoose  that  Jack  bnilL*'  Cf.  Camp- 
bell, 1. 157,    Hnxchag  a's  Mionacha^." 

(Signed)        Jakiet  K£T. 
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[No.  39.] 

Title  of  StOiy.— SeU  Dear,  don't  mU  Cheap. 

Bnunatis  PeraOHOi— lfneliMit.^Hiiwife.— Tiioir  son  AIL— SdUml— Yisir. 
— Jonia.— SlftTe. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (l)  a  wealthy  merchant,  siilUn's  rhir,  died,  leaTing  a 
son,  Ali,  twenty-^Te  years  old,  wikh  hia  mother.  Ali  squandexed  all  fatber's 
pvopertj.  BTeiy  one  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  It,  and  he  replied, 
•*  He  who  doea  not  know  the  meaning  of  it  wQl  be  told.*'  These  words 
reached  Sottan,  who  sent  for  Ali  to  know  if  it  was  80.  Ali  borrowed  ragged 
clothes,  came  to  Sultan,  told  him  he  had  thrown  one-fourth  part  iuto  sea, 
one  into  fire,  one  losit  and  wonl<!  not  Ix-  paid,  with  one  had  paid  part  debt. 
Sultan  said,  Sell  dear,  don'tbcll  cheap."  Ali  left.— (2)  Then  snltan's  vizir 
said  be  knew  mean  in  of  those  words.  Sultan  promised  him  on  tilling  it 
without  asking  Ali,  his  sulLuuhliip  and  possessions,  if  not  he  would  take 
Tisir*8  property,  except  wife.  Visir  went,  loolud  in  books  without  ibding 
meaning,  told  Jama  to  take  him  to  Ali,  and  at  midnight  went  with  sUto  to 
Ali,  who  pat  ear  to  door  to  learn  his  name,  and  went  to  his  honse  with  him. 
Vizir  asked  meaning  of  sultan's  words  to  Ali,  and  irf  his  words  to  sultan. 
Ali  kept  repeating  them,  till  vizir  promised  him  everything  except  wife. 
—(3)  Then  after  {xoinp;  to  mosque,  Ali  told  him  meaninif;  vizir  went  to 
bultuii,  repeated  meaning  t(»  him,  sultan  hecame  vizir,  and  vizir  became 
sultan. — (4)  Ali,  who  stayoil  in  and  posiie&scd  house,  when  aaked  why  there, 
repeated  saltan's  words.  Then  sultan  knew  visir  had  aiked  Ali,  and  given 
him  all  he  had  as  bribe.  Soltan  sent  for  mir,  who  denied  all,  then  tor  Ali, 
who  eottfeesed,  and  saltan  disgraced  Tiair,  and  pot  Ali  in  hia  place. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

luterprettttion  of  ohseiire  j)hrasc  (1). 

Property  obtained  by  correct  interpretation  of  obscure  phroisc  (li,  4). 

Where  pa1)li8]ied.^iSbaAi»2M««,bjEdwaxd8teere.  London,  1870.  Story 
Na  7,  pp.  296-828. 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether:— 

1.  Oriyinal  or  <rafM/0t»&n.— Translated  from  Swahili  and  Aiabic,  by 

Edward  SCeere. 

2.  ^bg  word     mt>utht  ttatd  nafrat9r*9  name.  Told  to  Dr.  Steere  by 

Ifaaaao,  a  kogtime  eook  and  honse  steward  to  him. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above — The  dialect  spoken 

by  a  class  leas  refined  and  educated,  less  exact  in  ita  style,  and  with  moru 
Arabic  word8,  is  represented  by  this  tale. 
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BenmrkS  by  the  Talniltttor.—Tlie  itorieB  of  HbbMmiied  ibe  Usgiiid  (pp. 
149—189)  ft&d  Haaaerbn  Xamm  td  deen  (pp.  831— S61)  haTe  not  ben 
tabulated  hen,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights.    Dr.  Steere 

Myt,  "They  occnr  in  Arabian  ITighU.  Mohainnuil  the  Langaid,  which  is 
chapter  xiv.  of  Lime's  truujjlafion,  appear?  uinUr  tlie  title  of  Aboo-Moham- 
nied  the  T.n/v  (it  will  he  soon  <m  eoiiijiari^'in  thiit  the  vnnations  of  the 
Swuiiili  arc  ulxuo^i  uii  bjr  way  of  abridgtncot).  Hassei^bu  Kareem  ed  detru 
is  not  inoladod  in  Lane's  translatioii.  We  hare  sn  Atabio  MS.  in  the 
mission  libvaiy  at  Zanxibar,  containing  tbe  stoiy  of  *  Haseebn,'  but  differ- 
ing  in  many  of  the  names  and  cireamstances  from  tbe  form  giTsn  in  tbe 
Arabian  NigkU.  I  do  not  know  bow  for  others  of  the  t&k-s  maj  come 
from  Amb  soared  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  as  a  SwihUi  is  by  defini- 
tion a  man  of  mixed  Nc^  find  Arab  descent,  he  has  an  eqoal  right  to  tell 
tales  of  Arab  and  Nt^gro  origin." 

(Signed)     JAVsr  Ksr. 
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[No.  40.] 
Titla  of  Story.— BMiig  or  Fropettf. 

Dramatis  PerSOnaB.— Woodcutter  and  wife— S(  )ii  ami  daaglitor.<— Kin^  and 
qaeen.— King's  son. — Sao.  of  king's  son.-~Snake.— His  p«r«iit8.— People. 

Abstract  of  Story.— (1)  W<hxU  utter  and  wife  praying  to  God  for  cliildrcn, 
had  Hon  and  daughter. — (2)  Father  fell  ill,  asked  children  whether  they 
would  have  blessing  or  property.  Son  said  property.  Daughter  blessing.— 
(3)  (4)  Father  diedyinolher  fell  sick,  asked  children  same  question,  had 
same  answer.  On  seventh  daj  brother  bade  sister  put  ont  all  his  psients* 
things,  then  took  them  away,  leaving  her  cooking  pot  and  mortar  for  clean- 
ing com,  which  neighbours  borrowedi  and  gave  her  food. — (5)  She  found 
pumpkin  ««ecd,  planted,  and  had  many  pumpkins.  When  brother  heard  how 
she  obtained  food  he  stole  pot  and  mortar,  so  she  sold  pumpkins  to  get  food, 
and  got  wealthy.  Brother's  wife  hearing  about  pumpkins,  Bent  slave  to 
bay  one,  and  sibter  gave  her  one,  but  next  day  all  had  gone,  could  not  let 
her  iiave  another.— (6)  Hosband  went  to  sister,  polled  op  pumpkin,  cut  off 
her  right  hand,  qient  her  money,  and  sold  her  house.— <7)  Sister  wandered 
in  forest  till  seventh  day,  then  eame  to  a  town,  climbed  tree  to  eat  foiit 
and  sleep,  Kin^'.-^  son  shooting  birds,  rested  under  tree.  Woman's  tears 
fell  on  him  ;  his  slave  climbed  tree,  told  ninster,  who  climbed  tree,  and 
took  her  in  litter  to  his  city,  and  sent  word  to  parents  be  was  ill.  When 
they  came  he  wanted  to  marry  woman. — (8)  Wedding  took  place,  son  born, 
uud  king's  son  took  journey. — (y)  Brother  came  begging,  heard  king's  son 
had  married  one-banded  woman,  and  then  told  king  she  was  a  witch  kill* 
ing  all  hnsbanda.  Brother  asked  king  and  qneen  to  kill  her,  but  they  sont 
her  and  her  son  away.  She  went  to  forest,  carrying  pot— (10)  Saw  snake, 
which  bade  her  let  it  -^'et  into  pot  to  save  it  from  sun,  and  it  wonld  save 
her  from  rain.  Snake  left  pot,  and  bade  her  follow  it ;  they  came  to  lake, 
where  she  bathed  with  boy,  who  fell  in. — (11)  Snaki'  ^;^de  her  put  hand 
in,  then  arm  without  hand  ;  she  found  son,  and  her  band  w:us  resitored.  She 
went  with  snake  to  his  elders.  Iler  husband  returned,  heard  wile  and  son 
had  died,  ahovni  their  tombs.  Snake  let  woman  go  ;  she  took  leave  of  its 
parents,  taking  ring  from  ita  father,  casket  from  moUier.  Ring  gave  her 
all  she  wanted ;  she  reached  hnsband's  town,  bade  ring  prodnce  great  honse, 
where  she  and  son  lived.— (12)  King  heard  of  this,  went  witii  son  and 
people;  woman  I'X^ked  through  telescope,  saw  tliem,  had  food  ready,  and 
then  she  told  them  all  that  befell  her.  Hn^Muid  embraced  her,  and  her 
brother  was  banished. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Animals  help  heroine  (10, 11). 

BlMring  ehoHn  by  danghter  at  legacy  (2,  3). 

Choioe  of  fogiuj  (8»  8). 

QnteftU  Boimftl  Mm  iMraiiie  (10, 11). 

Hand  of  heroine  cat  oBt,  nttond  by  snake  (11). 

Property  chosen  l)y  son  as  lepracy  (2,  3). 

Hiii^,  inngic,  produces  food  for  heroine  and  son  (11, 12), 

Snake;  takes  care  of  hcroini'  (10). 

Witchcraft,  heroine  accused  of,  and  sent  away  by  husband's  parents  (9). 

Where  pttbUahed.— SwaluU  1MM,bySdwaid  Stsem.  London,  1870.  SI017 
Ko.  18,  pp  801-409. 

Katue  of  Oolleotion,  whether 

1.  ^  <fvfMlA<i0».-— Trandftled  fnm 

2.  J^bjfftordrf  mouiht  itate  mamOor'M  immmt.— Told  to  Dr.  Steeie  hj 

HamUi  ws  Kayi  or  Khamitt  bin  Abnbdcr. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above. 

Eemarks  by  the  Tabulator  f  or  inc.  2.  tee  Camplx  ll,  I.  p.  !?;t7,  *'  The 

King  of  Lodilin's  Thrcv  I)au;;ht<'r8  lb.  p,  "  Maol  a  Chliobain.  For 
inc.  10,  11  (helpful  auinial),  cf.  Miss  Uoalfo  Cox's  Remarks,  p.  46.  fcitetTP^ 
"  Spirit  and  the  Sultan's  Son  "  and  "  The  Ape,  the  Lion,  and  the  bnakc," 
and  **  Sultan  Hajniim.**  Tor  inca.  10. 11  (gratefnl  beast),  cf .  Misa  Boalfe 
Cox's  Bemarks,  aiUe,  p.  67,  and  above  stories  d  Steete's. 

(Signed)         JAXXT  KsT. 
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[No.  41.] 

Title  of  Story,— Story  of  Liongo. 

Dramatis  FersoiUB.— Liongo.— Ilis  mother.  — Hia  nephew.— Poople.—Soldien. 
— SlaTe  girL—Qiief  man.-'Men. 

Ahttraot  of  Stary.— (1)  when  Staoga  was  flonridting  city,  %  strong  and  great 
man,  Liongo,  li?ed  there,  oppreaaing  people,  who,  nnable  to  stand  it,  seized 
and  bonnd  him,  pnttini^  him  in  prison,  but  he  soon  scaped,  and  harassed 
people  ont.^ide  town,  so  that  they  could  not  go  intocouutry  for  wood  or  water. 
Resort  i II g  to  u  strata ;rem,  they  brought  him  to  town,  biruliiif;  him  with  chains 
and  l'ctt«  rs.  ami  tying  him  to  a  post.  He  was  left  tlicre  tiuiny  »li»ys,  his  mother 
sending  food  regularly,  soldiers  always  watchiug  him.  Many  months  passed ; 
e?ery  night  he  osedto  sing  sach  beautiful  songs  that  every  one  went  to  bear 
them,  every  day  he  composed  Iresh  ones,  bnt  no  one  knew  meaning  except 
Liongo^  his  mother,  and  her  slaTe.^2)  One  day  the  sddieis  took  food  from 
slave-girl,  ate  it,  giring  her  scraps,  for  which  Liongo  was  grateful.  Ho  toM 
girl  to  go  to  his  mother,  and  ask  her  to  make  a  cake,  and  put  in  niidille  files, 
that  he  might  cut  fetters  and  escape.  Mis  mother  made  many  fmo  c  akt  s  a 
bran  one,  in  which  «ho  put  files  ;  f5fi]<!i("r.>  to.-k  fine  rnke?  from  girl,  but  b:i>le 
her  tnk(,;  bran  one  to  her  master,  who  to  k  out  I/i^iigo  hearing  people 

of  the  town  (My  they  wished  him  to  ha  killed,  asked  Uio  soldiers  when  he 
would  be.  On  hMrittg  to-morrow,  he  told  them  to  call  his  mother,  the  chief 
man  in  town,  and  townspeople,  that  he  might  take  leaTe.^3)  When  alt 
were  aasembled,  ha  asked  lor  a  horn,  cymbals,  and  an  npato  (plate  of  metal 
beaten  with  a  ^tick),  which  he  gave  to  people  to  pli^,  and  he  sang.  When 
music  was  in  full  swing  ;  he  took  a  file  and  cut  fetters  and  chains,  people  not 
knowing  it  throagh  delight  in  mnsic;  whvv  thoy  looked  nj)  he  was  free,  and 
throwing  down  instruments  they  ran  to  catch  him,  hut  he  knockcil  their  heads 
together  and  killed  thpm.  After  taking  leave  of  mother,  Liongo  went  into 
forest  and  harassed  and  killed  people.— (4)  Crafty  people  were  sent  to  make 
friends  with  and  then  kill  him,  and  thej  said  to  him,*'  Let  ns  entertain  one 
another,*'  and  Liongo  add,  *'  If  I  eat  of  an  entertainment,  what  shall  I  give 
in  return— I,  who  am  eatoeeriveij  powt  *'  and  they  said  each  shoold  climb 
into  koma-tree  in  turn  and  throw  down  frnit,  for  they  had  plotted  that  when 
Liongo  was  in  tree  to  shoot  him  with  arrows ;  bnt  he  saw  through  it  with  his 
intclligenec,  and  when  it  was  his  tnm,  took  his  bow  and  ftrro\v«  .uid  shot  so 
many  honghs  off  that  in  time  whole  koma-tree  was  down.  Men  Avondered 
what  they  should  do, as  he  had  stcn  through  their  plan:  they  left  him,  saying, 
**  Licmgo  the  chief,  yon  have  not  been  taken  in,  you  arc  not  a  man,  you  have 
got  ont  of  it  like  a  devil."  Ifen  told  headman  in  town  they  conid  do  nothing. 
—(6)  After  wondering  who  oonld  kill  him  they  thought  his  nephew  might, 
sent  him  to  ask  Liongo  what  would  Idll  him,  promising  nephew  kingdom 
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an  rcwnril.  Liougo  sai«l  he  knew  be  had  come  to  kill  him,  an<\  thai  if  b<:  were 
t-tnl)tR'<l  \\  Itli  copper  lu'Cfnc  ho  wnnid  f\le. — (6)  Nephew  rctnnictl  to  town, 
was  provided  with  coj-pcr  iiccdlo,  returned  to  Lioug",  uml  .^tahl't  ii  him  oue 
fvcniiif?  while  he  vnm  malwy.  Liuugo  wab  awoke  hy  pain,  touk.  lx>w  mid 
arrows,  went  near  well,  knelt  down  in  position  for  aboofcing,  sad  dwA.  Li 
moraiog,  people  coming  to  draw  water  tiiongbt  he  was  alire,  and  mi  back 
into  town,  not  daring  to  go  to  well  for  three  days ;  at  last  told  UongoV 
mother  to  go  and  send  her  eon  awaj  or  they  wonld  kill  her.  Moiher  took 
Ii  <]>t  of  him  tu  Kootho  him  with  song*  where  he  fell  down.  She  wept,  know* 
in^  he  was  dead,  and  told  townspeople.  Liongo's  grave  is  to  he  seen  at 
Ozi  now.^7)  Young  man  did  not  hare  kingdom,  for  he  was  seixed  and 
killed. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Where  published.— iS/caAi^i  Taks,  by  Edward  Stocre.  London,  1870.  ^ 
439-163. 

Nature  of  OoUeetion,  whether:— 

1.  Oi-Kjinal  or  translntivn. — Translated  from  Strahili,  by  Edward  Stecre. 

2.  Jj  by  ivord  of  moutht  ttate  narrator^t  name.—ToU  to  Dr.  Stoerc  by 

Hamisi  wa  Kayi,  or  Khanus  bin  Abnbekr. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— The  story  of  Lioogo 

i8  the  nearest  approach  to  a  bit  of  real  history  I  was  able  to  meet  with.  It 
is  !?ai{l  that  a  sister  of  Liongo  came  to  Zanzibar,  and  that  her  dcHccndfrnt?? 
are  still  living  there.  Sheikh  >fohamme<l  bin  Ali  told  me  that  in  Lis 
yonng  days  he  bad  »cen  Liongo's  spear  and  some  other  relics  then  prc- 
eerred  by  his  femilj.  There  ieem,boweTer,  to  be  none  anch  now  remain- 
ing. No  one  has  any  dear  notion  how  long  ago  it  ia  ainoe  Lioqgo  died, 
but  bis  memoiy  is  warmly  cheriahed,  and  it  is  wonderfhl  bow  tlie  mere 
mention  of  his  name  rouses  the  interest  of  almost  any  true  Swnhili.  There 
is  a  long  poem,  of  which  the  tale  is  an  abridgment,  which  nsed  often  to  be 
sung  at  feasts;  and  then  all  would  get  much  excited,  and  cry  like  c  biidron 
when  his;  death  was  related,  and  particalarly  at  the  point  where  his  mc^cr 
touches  bim  and  frnd^  him  dead. 

RemarkB  by  the  Tabulator.— LiongD'^  answer  es  to  what  mdj  wonld  kffl 

bim  aqggests  comparison  with  Baldwin's  vnlneraUlityChroiigb  the  misdetoe. 

(Signed)     Jahex  Kxt. 
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IJao.  42.J 

Title  of  Story  — Story  of  tho  Bird  that  made  Milk,  I. 

DranutU  Perms.— Pocir  nan.— Wif6^TlMircbildraii.--Blrd.*C^^ 
—His  daughter.— Child. 

iLl)Btract  of  Story- — (l)  Poor  man,  wife,  chiltlren,  CiTv-f  i  anrl  Ty>nci  (boys), 
and  Duman^ashe  (^irl),  lircd  in  villii^c:  got  milk  t  ium  treo  l)y  jwjuecziug. 
It  was  not  so  nice  as  cow.s'  milk,  people  were  thiu  aud  not  glosay  who 
drank.— (2)  One  day  woman  began  to  cnltiTate  gaiden,  at  night  left 
cnt  grate  in  heap ;  bird  came  and  eang  to  weeds  to  diaappear,  which  they 
did.  Next  moining  woman  astonished  at  thisi  worked  as  on  previons  day, 
marked  places  with  sticks ;  went  home,  told  hnd>and,  who  said  it  was  fal!«- 
hood  and  she  had  been  lazy ;  told  her  to  get  out  of  his  sight  or  he  wonld 
beat  her. — (3)  Tliird  day  she  folt  sorrowful  vvhoii  prninp:  to  work;  grass  had 
grown  a^ain  and  sticks  wore  tlirrc;  she  only  hwd  j^^round.  Whilst  there 
bird  canio,  perched  on  one  ot  sticks,  sang  to  pick-hamllo  to  come  off 
aud  break  and  soda  to  go  back  to  places  j  these  things  happened. — (4)  Wo- 
nao  told  husband ;  they  dug  deep  hole  in  gKNind,  eovered  it  with  sticks 
and  grass.  Man  hid  in  hole  and  put  np  hand ;  woman  began  to  hoe;  bird 
came,  perched  on  hand,  sang  to  pick,  to  break,  and  sods  to  retani,  and  it 
was  sa  Man  tightened  fingers,  caught  bird,  came  ont  of  hole,  told  bird 
as  it  spoilt  work  in  ^'arcfen  he  wonld  cnt  ofT  head  with  sharp  stone.  Bird 
Riid  It  was  not  one  t^)  ]>c  killed,  fur  it  could  make  milk;  made  some  at  his 
rc(jiKst.  which  he  tasted  ;  found  very  nice  ;  sent  wife  for  milk  basket  which 
bird  lllicd.  Man  said  his  bird  was  better  than  a  cow;  took  it  home. — (5) 
Had  milk  from  it  every  day  for  wife  and  hims^  (children  had  milk  from 
tree),  and  he  became  fat  and  skin-ehining.  Bnmangashe  wondered  to 
Gingci  why  father  got  so  fat  and  they  remained  thin,  who  thought  he  eat 
in  night.  They  watched  and  heard  him  tell  bird  to  make  milk,  of  which 
he  partook.  Next  day  woman  went  to  work  in  field  ;  hnsbnnd,  hcforr  visit- 
ing friend,  fastened  door  of  house,  tcUiug  children  not  to  enter. — (ft)  They 
disobeyed  him,  told  bird  to  make  milk  ;  it  said  it  must  be  put  by  lirtplacc, 
and  when  there  made  little  milk  ;  boy  asked  for  more ;  it  said  it  most  bo 
put  by  door,  when  it  made  little  milk;  fpA  asked  for  some;  this  time 
it  requested  to  be  put  in  ^kmlight,  when  it  made  jar  fnll  of  milk,  sang 
about  DnmangaBbe*s  father  finding  fault  with  it,  and  that  the  Umktmanxi 
conld  not  be  crossed  except  by  swallows  who  had  long  wings,  then  flew 
away.  Gingci  and  Dumangashc  folluwcd  it,  for  they  feared  father  would 
kill  them. — (7)  They  came  to  tree  where  were  many  birds;  boy  (  an^rlit  nue 
and  sLskcd  for  milk,  but  it  bled  like  river,  so  h«»  let  it  po.  In  evt  niiiL'  nuiu 
returned;  saw  door  was  not  shut  in  way  he  hud  left  it.  Lonci  suid  witen 
he  retamod  from  ri?cr  others  had  gone.  Man  searched ;  found  girl  under 
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uihes,  boj  Ijchind  stone ;  learnt  news  aboat  bird.— (8)  He  took,  a  riem 
(thonj;  of  nntniiru  fl  ox-lii-k- 1  mid  hnng  two  children  on  tree  that  projected 
ovi^r  river;  left  tluni.    Motlur  vaiiilr  }y»<?onght  release.    Boj  climeii  up 
rieni,  held  on  to  irw,  luuseueJ  dialer,  aiid  rau  away. — (9)  Uad  slept  oa 
road  three  times ;  came  to  rock;  which,  on  boy's  a&king  to  be  their  honse, 
opened ;  they  went  in  and  liTed  there  en  enimels  which  hoy  hunted. 
There  were  no  pe<qple  there  till  bird  came  with  diild;  left  it,  anyingf  it  bad 
done  80  to  all  the  people.— C^O)  Then  crocodile  came;  aiked  boj  not  to  kill 
it,  for  it  wouUl  be  his  friend.   Boy  went  with  it  to  its  house,  vrhich  wa» 
<1oop  hole  under  water,  and  it  gi\\e  him  ten  cows  and  ten  baskets  of  millet; 
it  bnd  plenty  of  both,  tolling  him  he  mnst  brinj*  his  sister  for  it  to  marrj-. 
lioy  niiule  citilo  fold,  which  becniiic  full,  as  crocodile  sent  more.  Sister 
made  gardeu,  planting  millet.     ISud  came  and  circumci-scd  boy.  —  CH) 
Crocodile  gave  ono  of  his  duughten  to  be  yoong  man's  wife.— (12)  Siiiter 
went  to  crocodile*8  Tillage  to  be  married;  thegr  asked  her  to  ehoMe  hnslMUid, 
and  she  choae  crocodile,  whoae  face  she  licked  at  its  request,  when  it  threw 
off  skin  and  arose  fine  strong  man,  saying  enemies  of  his  fisther's  honae  had 
done  that.~(13)  Famine.  Dnmangashe's  father  and  mother  came  tr>  her 
village  for  food;  did  not  recognise  their  (liil<!nn  till  yonng  man  told  his 
father,  who  had  thonjrbt  his  children  were  dead.  Cix)eo(iiio  gnvc  parents  three 
baiikets  of  corn;  bade  thnm  build  house  on  mountains,  where  they  died. 

Alphahetieal  List  of  IiLoidentBb 

Bird,  mi^ic,  destrojs  woman's  work  ereiy  da;  (2, 3,  4), 
dfcnmcisioa  of  boy  by  biid  (10). 

Crocodile,  mairiage  of,  to  heroine  (10),  transformation  of,  into  man  (12). 

Marriage  of  heroine  to  crocodile  (10, 13). 

Milk  given  hr  bird  to  snvc  its  lite  (4). 

Milk  obtained  Irom  tree  for  eliildrcu'tt  food  (1)« 

Traust'ormation  o£  Croeodilo  (12), 

Tree,  milk  squeezed  from  (1). 

Where  pmbliehed  — Theal'k         Iblklore,  London,  Pre&ee  date  1882. 
Stoiy  Na  1,  pp.  29-38. 

nature  of  Collection,  whctiicr  :— 

1.  Original  or  tmtuUitioH.-^Traml&Uid  by  G.  M.  Theal. 

flpeoial  Poittte  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Among  the  Kaffirs 

the  work  of  cnltiTating  the  ground  fell  entirely  upon  the  women  in  olden 
times.  The  introduction  of  the  plough  has  caused  a  change  in  this  respect, 
but  to  the  present  day  the  planting  and  weeding  is  performed  by  females. 

There  are  no  crocodiles  in  the  rivers  of  tho  present  Amarcosa  country,  but 
the  reptile  nnd  its  habits  ure  well  known  to  the  people  by  hearsay.  Accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  the  tribe  migrated  from  the  north'eost.  It  is  not 
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unlikelj  that  the  Xasa  hcltof  in  a  water-spirit,  which  hm  power  to  charm 
people  and  entice  tlicm  into  rivers  to  their  dcfstnit  tion,  may  have  originated 
in  the  fact  of  their  having  come  from  a  eonmry  wlierc  these  destnictiye 
animals  were  common,  as  the  spirit  and  the  reptile  have  the  same  uanie. 
la  thui  fttoiy  U  is  aeeminglj  «  crooodtle  diat  appears,  bnt  very  shoitly  we 
team  that  it  is  resUj  a  man  who  has  been  bewitefaed  and  forced  to  aasnme 
that  appeamnce.  Up  to  the  ponnt  where  the  girl  chooses  the  crocodile  in 
marriage  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  girl  knew  he  was  not  in 
reality  a  crocodile,  bat  hero  it  is  evident  that  she  was  aware  he  was  a  man 
under  the  power  of  a  charm,  for  she  uses  a  proper  name  when  speakirifr  of 
liim.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  his  enemies  had  bewitched  him  and 
made  him  assume  the  appearance  of  a  crocodile,  but  that  the  young  woman 
on  accoant  of  her  good  qaalitiea  and  great  love  for  him  had  power  to  dispel 
the  cham,  and  by  licking  his  &ce  had  enabled  him  to  resnmo  his  proper 
form  as  a  man. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.— For  inc.  7  (river  Wkf^  blood),  comp.  Theal's 
"  Story  of  Tangalimlibo."  "  Story  ot  the  Rird  tliat  Made  Milk,  I."  Talking 
Bird,  cf.  Miss  Hoalfe  Cox's  Ueinarks,  urtte,  pp.  i>G,  oU.  Stceres  "Saltan 
Majnun."   Inc.  9,  cf.  Miss  Uoalfc  Cox's  Remarks,  ante^  pp.  26,  27. 

(Signed)  JasbtKey. 
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[No.  43.] 

Title  of  Story  .—The  Suny  of  the  Bird  <het  mmde  Milk,  IL 

— Mftsilo  and  hi&  wife.— Tlieix  childreiL — Town  children. 

— Oumiba]. 

Abstract  of  Story.  — (1)  In  town  tiuvny  iH^nple,  livo  l  on  grain.    One  year 
great  famine,  poor  man  Mosilo  and  wife,  wLu  liad  dag  garden  all  dar, 
went  home.   Bird  came  to  garden,  told  Masilo's  cultirated  groond  to  mix, 
which  it  did.  Next  morning  Manh>  end  wife  donbted  it  wee  piece  lhaj  hed 
4ng;  people  moeked.— (2)  Thej  dag  egeia  end  retnraad  heme.  At  night 
bird  eenitt,  bede  gKoand  ndz.  Fdlowiag  noninglfeiib  end  wile  believed 
thejr  were  bewitehed^  but  dug  again.— C3)  Maeilo  stayed  behind  to  weteh;  lej 
down  nnder  boose  on  which  bird  always  perched.    It  came,  and  while 
Masilo  was  admiring  bcanty  it  hadf  gronnd  mix     He  caught  it,  anH  wam 
going  to  rut  off  head,  bnt  it  aske  i  hiiu  not  to,  for  it  would  give  him  milk. 
Ala^ilo  would  not  free  it  till  it  had  bade  gronnd  be  cultivated.— (4)  Bird 
then  made  thick  milk,  and  Masilo  put  it  (bird)  in  bag,  took  it  home,  telling 
wife  to  weeb  largest  beer  poCe  In  honee,  which  et  Ifeeilo'e  bidding  bird 
filled  fell  of  milk  for  hie  children.  When  thej  hed  finiehed  eetlng,  Meeilo 
told  them  to  tell  no  one  about  milk.    People  wondered  why  Masilo  end 
childinn  became  so  fat  (they  lived  upon  bird). — (5)  One  day  Masilo  and 
wife  were  working  in  garden  (which  was  away  from  house),  children  from 
town  were  plnyiTiu'  l  ef'^re  his  house  asked  his  children  why  they  got  so 
fat  and  they  remained  thin.    Children  answered  that  they  thonght  they 
were  all  thin;  on  being  pressed  told  of  bird,  which  the  others  aaked  to  he 
•hown.  Thej  were  brought  into  honee,  Mrd  wee  teken  from  eeeret  place, 
oiede  milk,  town  children  drenk,  bird  nnloceed,  ellowed  to  dence  fizat  in 
honse»  thm  ontude,  when  it  flew  ewej.— (6)  All  children  followed  (for 
Masilo^s  children  feered  h£bn  wonld  kill  them),  whenever  thejr  got  neer 
bird  it  flew  away.    At  night  people  returned  from  digging,  town  parents 
cried  for  children,  Masilo  found  bird  gone,  regretted  loss  of  food,  knew  what 
had  becoMir  rf  children. — (5)  At  night,  children  detcrminwl  to  return,  great 
storm  came,  frightened  them.    Brave  boy,  Mosemanyauamatoug,  gaid  he 
conld  oommand  a  hooee  to  appear,  which  he  did,  end  wood  ceme  for  lire, 
children  entered,  roested  wild  koote.— (7)  Cennibel  eenie,eeked  Moeemeny* 
enemeUiogfor  tome  xooti,  which  were  given  Urn,  children  fled,  cennibel 
pnreaed  them  to  mountaioe  where  were  trees.   Glrie  veiy  tired,  all  climbed 
tree,  which  cannibal  tried  to  cut  down  with  his  long  sharp  nail.    Brave  boy 
told  girla  to  keep  singing  "  Tree  be  strong,"  while  he  sang  how  foolish  it  is 
to  travLd  with  girls.— (8)  Great  bird  came,  told  children  to  hold  fast  to  him, 
took  them  to  their  town. — (y)  Arrived  at  midnight,  restored  children  to 
parents  next  day. 

Vol.  7.— Fart  4.  2  H 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Bird,  orders  ground  to  mix  ^i;  (^2),  c&aght  (3),  m&kes  milk  C^^y  eacape 
of  (5). 

Oiimlbftl,  appautaee  of  (7). 

ChfUxm  follow  bird  (6),  mmim  of,  hj  bird  (8),  restorad  to  ptranta  (9). 

Where  publisIied.-Tbeal'i  JEii^r  IbMore,  LoDdoo,  Piefaoe  dated  1683. 
Btmj  No.  3,  pp.  39-i6. 

NatuB  of  OoQeetioiiy  whMiior:^ 

1.  Origimat  or  fruHMMM.— T^nuialatad  hf  G.  Tii«al. 
^  If  kff  wvrd  tfwtmnth  ttaU  magraU^M  m»mc 
8.  Other  parHeuimn, 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— The  ai»0Te  is  aootber 

Tcrsinu  u£  this  "  Stury  of  tha  Bird  that  made  Milk.'^  as  cmrent  amoo^  the 
Bftrolongs,  a  tribe  speaking  the  Secbnana  lan^a^c,  and  residing  bejond 
Ibe  Clangs  Biror.  It  was  written  down  for  me  by  an  edncaled  grandacm  of 
the  late  chief  Hdroko. 

Bemarks  by  the  Tabulator.  ~  See  "Stcny  of  the  BM  that  made  Milk," 

No.  I. 

Inc.  6,  cf.  Miss  Boalfe  Cox's  Remarks,  pp.  45, 46. 


(Signed) 


JakstRkt. 
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[No.  44.] 
Title  of  Story.— The  story  of  FiTC  Ucada. 

BnmatiB  FenoxuB 

Cony.— Molue.--Frr>^^  v.— Woman.<-M«).---Betiniie.— Chiefs  •iitar. 
— Snake,  afterwarda  chief  Mkanda  MaUaao. 

Abstractor  Story — (l)  chief  with  two  marriageable  danghters  learnt  that 
great  chief  acn^  ri?er  wanted  wife.  Elder  daoghter,  MpuuikaEi,  ehoae 
to  be  his  wife,  preferring  to  go  atone  to  chief  than  with  retiBne,  against 
father's  wish.— (2)  Mponsilcaii  met  monse;  refosed  ite  offer  of  diowing  her 

way,  and  he  told  her  she  would  not  sncceed  if  she  did  like  that.— (3)  Met 
frog.  She  refused  similar  offer.  It  told  her  to  go  on  and  lee  what  hap- 
pened. Whilst  resting,  hangry  Ixty  asked  wliere  she  was  going  Rti'T  for 
Borne  of  her  fcxnl.  She  would  not  give  any.  Tip  -^aid  she  would  not  ro- 
tnrti  if  she  did  that. — (4)  Met  old  woman,  who  advised  her  not  to  langh  at 
troeti  when  they  laughed  at  her,  nor  eat  thick  milk  from  boy  she  would  see, 
or  take  water  fnm  man  with  head  under  arm;  but  ahe  disob^ed  woman  in 
ererj  partieolar. — (5)  Arrived  at  chieTs  village.  Mpnnslksai  spoke  radelj 
to  chiefs  sister,  who  was  dipping  water  from  river,  and  vainly  advised  her 
not  to  enter  tillage  that  side.  Told  people  what  she  had  come  for,  but 
they  asked  whoever  saw  a  girl  go  without  retinue  to  l>e  a  bride  ?  that  chief 
was  not  in,  but  sl.e  nnis!  prepare  food  for  him.  Mpunzlkazi  frround  millet 
coarsely  which  waa  given  her,  and  did  not  make  nice  bread. — (6)  in  even- 
ing heard  i»ouud  as  of  great  wind  coming ;  it  was  a  big  snake  with  h?e 
heads  and  large  eyes.  Mponzikazi  was  frightened,  ftiake  did  not  like  her 
Inead ;  said  she  Aoold  not  be  his  wife ;  stmck  her  with  tail  and  killed  her. 
—(7)  After  this,  Mpmsanyana  (chiefs  other  daughter),  wishing  to  be  a 
chiefs  wife,  started  with  Tetinne.'^8)  Met  mouse,  accepted  offer  of  show- 
ing way. — (9)  Saw  old  woman  by  tree;  took  path  she  pointed  out— (10) 
Met  cony,  who  toM  her  to  s{)eak  nicely  to  girl  by  river,  grind  millet  well, 
axid  not  be  afraid  when  she  saw  husband.  Two  first  things  she  did.-  (11) 
Went  into  hut,  stayed  in  it,  though  it  shook  whcu  she  heard  strong  wind. 
Saw  chief  Mkanda  Mahlanu  coming ;  he  was  very  pleased  with  prepared 
food,  and  msrried  her. 

Alpliabelical  List  of  Incidents. 

Animals,  assistance  given  to  heroine  by  (8j. 
Food  profjared  for  intended  husband  by  heroine  (6). 
Marriage  of  heroine  with  buake(Il). 
Snake,  chief,  marriage  of  heroine  with  (11). 
Wind,  snake  makes  uoise  like  strong  (6,  11). 

2  H  2 
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Wliare  pabUaiMd.^TlMd*fe  X^fir  MUmv.   Londoo,  Frafiue  dalad  IMS. 
Staff  Mo.  8*  pp.  47*6S« 

Nature  of  Collection,  whether 

1.  Original  or  translation. — Translated  br  Q.  M.  TbeftL 

2.  1/  by  rrord  of  mouth,  Hate  narrator^s  name, 

3.  Other jparticulars. 

Spfldal  Points  noM  bgr  tiie  Iditor  of  tlie  tUme^ia  this  itoiry  aonie 

liber^  it  teksn  with  the  Kafir  manritge  oenmoniet,  •  deicriptioo  of  whidt 
win  Mm  A  kajr  to  moeh  thftt  it  contaiiiad  in  mitni  of  dMM  tileo.  !%• 
danee  «t  •  marriago  It  ooaddered  of  mora  importaDce  than  anj  of  tho 
othmrs,  and  is  consequently  frequently  practised  until  aldU  ia  its  porfogm* 

ance  is  attjiincd.  A  young  Kaffir  woman's  mHrrine^"  i«  trf'tierallT  arrange 
by  her  father  or  guardian,  htit  inarrhe!*  from  matnal  love  are  not  nn- 
common.  That  which  makcn  a  liatlir  niarritige  binciing  in  their  tbtiination 
is  not  the  performance  of  a  ceremony,  hut  the  trausfer  of  a  certain  uumLxer 
of  cattle,  as  agreed  upon,  from  Uio  husband  or  hii  frisnds  to  tlm  fintbsr  or 
guardian  of  the  woman.  This  ejstem  of  transfer  of  catde  is  of  grsat 
sdvantage  to  n  bfflr  female,  protecting  her  from  grom  iH-treatmsnt  hj  her 
hosband,  as  Tiolenee  giTca  a  woman's  relatires  a  right  to  claim  her  dbotco 
withnnt  restoring  the  cattle.  It  creates  protectors  for  herself  and  ber 
children  in  the  {>er8on8  of  all  the  indivifhml?  among  wlinm  the  cattle  are 
shared;  and  lastly,  it  gives  her  the  stntu-^  nf  a  married  womau  in  the  esti* 
matiou  of  her  people,  wliereas,  li  no  catUu  aru  transferred,  she  is  not  rt' 
garded  bj  them  as  harii^  the  rank  of  n  wife.  Marriages  are  ahsolnfeelf 
prohibited  between  people  of  llw  same  family  tide.  This  pscnliaritr  seenm 
to  indicate  that  the  tribea  and  dans  of  the  i«esent  daj  are  oambinatloiis  of 
othen  that  wen  ^Uispemd  before  flwir  traditional  history  commmiced.  A 
man  may  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  clan  that  he  belongs  to  provided  he 
is  not  a  blood  relative  ;  hv,t  hr  mny  not  marry  a  woman  whose  father's 
family  title  is  the  same  as  hia  own,  even  tJiongh  no  relationship  can  be 
traced  between  them,  and  the  one  may  belong  to  the  Xoea  and  the  other  to 
the  Pondo  tribe, 

BemarkS  by  the  Tabulator — For  incs.  6,  ll  (great  make  makmg  sound  like 
wind),  comp*  hne.  14,  Steare's  Mtoii  Jktrai, 

For  hfllpfal  animals,  cf .  Tabnlator's  remaiks  Stseve's  SUttin§  «r 
Pteftttif* 

(Signed)     Iaxks  Knr. 
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[No.  45.] 

Title  of  8tOC7*~Tb8  Stay  cC  tlw  Qiil  w]K>  dknguM  tiiA  CaHam  of 


Prainfttis  PerSOnflB — Chief.— Hla  daaghter.— Her  companiona.— Her  brother. 
— Hen.— Tonng  chitCp— CitU«. 

Abstnot  of  8tOr7.~(l)  a  chiefs  danglitor  had  to  obltrve  dutom  of  Nton- 

jane,  so  went  to  hut.  One  day  whs  persuaded  ?>y  companions  to  bathe  in 
Htrenm,  avriaii^t  <  astern.  (2)  Corning  out  of  water  tboy  saw  snake  with 
bloiciies  uear  cluthea.  Thej  were  frightened.  One  sang  after  another, 
**  Sinyobolokondwana,*'  bring  my  mantle.  Snake  told  them  to  teke  mantles 
•ad  pMi  on.  All  aakad  in  fhis  maimer. — (3)  Bxoept  diief  s  dAoghter,  who 
lued  e(mtemptible  word.  Simke  mrj  angiy  and  bit  her,  she  became  aa  ugly 
o  ooloor  aa  it  was.  Companions  ran  away,  pat  another  girl  in  hnt,  pretsn^ 
ing  she  was  chiefs  daughter. — (4)  Girl  climbed  tree.  Chief  was  killing  aa 
ox,  sent  young  man  to  forest  for  pieces  of  wood  to  pep  out  skin,  who  when 
cutting  them  heard  some  one  cry  out  twice,  "Man  cutting  stick.s,  tell  my 
father  and  mother  the  snake  bit  me.*'  He  ran  and  told  chief,  returned  with 
two  men,  one  was  girl's  brother;  these  two  hid,  man  cat  sticks,  crj  repeated, 
brother  kaew  girl's  Toiee,  took  bar  home.  Chief  aatoniihed  at  daoghtor'a 
atate»  aagrj  witfi  otiier  girls,  whom  he  had  Ulled.~(ft)  Seat  men  aad  forty 
cattle  to  take  dAoghtar  to  distant  ooanti7,  where  Uuj  boilt  hiit8^6)  After 
being  there  long  tine,  Jfoand  cows  they  had  brought  gave  more  milk  than 
could  be  consumed,  ponrcd  surplu.s  iiito  hole,  it  ro.se  higher  and  higher  till  it 
stood  like  great  overhanging  rock;  girl  went  near  preripiro,  milk  rnn  orer 
her,  and  ngly  skin  disappeared. — (7)  Yonnp  chief  paaaiug  one  day  fell  in 
lore  with  and  married  her,  giving  fatiier  many  cattle. 

Alpluktietioal  List  of  Ineidantt. 

Gnstomsy  tribal,  disregard  of,  by  hsniine  blinga  mirfoftttne  (1). 
Milk,  diaeaae  cored  bj  tonehiag  (6). 
Snake,  heroine  bitten  bj,  beeomee  ngly  (8). 


Where  published— Xheal's  Kajfir Folklore.  London,  Preface  dated 
Story  No.  5,  pp.  C4-67. 

Natmo  of  Golleotio]i»  whether:— 

1.  Original  or  translation.    Translated  by  G.  M.  Theai. 

2.  Jf  by  word  of  mouth  itote  narrator^e  name, 

3.  Other  partieulatt. 
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6peoitl  Points  noted  hy  the  Editor  of  thealMnra— a  u^p  praptxtwn  of 

Kifir  tales  hare  a  similar  tennination  with  many  English  ones ;  the  bero&Mi 
gets  married  to  a  prince.   These  show  that  a  desire  for  worldly  rank  is  as 

great  in  the  one  people  as  the  other,  '^^eti  a  Kaffir  jrirl  arrives  ut  a  mar- 
riageable ttge,  she  stays  with  a  female  friend,  and  vi11r/i  r-  are  luviteJi  to 
attend  the  Ntonjaue.  An  ox.  is  hLaughtered  bj  her  father  .s  order,  aad  girls 
are  invited  to  take  part  In  a  dance;  after  thej  hare  finished  men  and  women 
danoe. 

Bflouffki  h J  tho  Tsbiil»torw->m 


(t^igned)      Jaket  ELst. 
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[No.  46]. 

Title  of  Stmy— ^Eagngnk. 

]>ra]DatiflPenKm0.~KagBag8Qk  (a  poorotpluttbQj).--]!Vittor^iiKiilMrof  Kag^ 
flagiak.-~AinMDk  (a  fiUmloos  muidaI). 

AlMtraot  of  8tOiy."--<l)  Kagaagmik  Hved  among  ft  lot  of  nneharftable  men. 

He  and  his  fcwter-mother  oecapied  »  shed  adjoining  the  pumgb  to  ibe 

men's  house.  Warmed  himself  among  the  dogs  in  the  hotue-passage.— 
(2)  "When  the  mon  were  feasting  they  liffp'l  him  al>ore  the  threshold  hy 
bis  nostrils.— (3)  The  nostrilr«,  therefore,  enhirged,  but  he  did  not  otherwise 
^Tow  at  all.    Tic  had  to  eat  without  a  knife.    The  men  pulled  out  two 
teeth  because  ke  ate  too  much.    Ilia  foster-mother  procured  him  boots  and 
beaxd-spear,  so  that  bo  might  play  with  tho  other  diildmi.— (4)  Childnn 
treated  bim  badlj  and  the  girls  coteved  him  with  iltb.— (6)  At  length  he 
went  to  the  mountains  by  hiroself.~<6)  Tsoght  by  his  loiteMnotber,  he 
stood  between  two  high  mountains  and  cried  out  [prayed]  for  strength. — 
(7)  A  fahulonst  animal  [wi)lf]  appeared  to  him. — (8)  Kn^'-iifrsuk  tried  to 
cscap<'.  hut  the  animal  twisted  his  tail  round  him  and  tiirew  him  to  tho 
ground. — (9)  He  there  saw  a  number  of  .seals'  bones  falling  from  his  body. 
The  animal  said  thebe  bones  stopped  his  growth.    It  again  wound  its  tail 
round  Kagsagsuk  and  threw  him;  more  seal^bones  fell  off.  It  tfuew  him 
the  third  time,  and  the  last  bone  fell  off.  The  foiirl]i  time  he  did  not  quite 
£iU ;  the  fifth  time  he  did  not  full  at  a]l»  bnt  jumped  along  the  gtoondw— 
(10)  The  animal  toM  him  to  come  back  every  day  if  he  wished  to  get 
strong.    Approaching  the  house,  the  girls  and  boys  treated  him  as  nsnal ; 
but  he  made  no  opposition,  and  slept  fimoiM/  the  dogs,  as  usual. — (11)  lie 
then  met  the  aninial  every  day,  and  always  underwent  the  same  proces.«. 
At  last,  the  beast  was  not  able  to  throw  him,  and  it  told  huu  human 
beings  wonld  not  be  able  to  eonqner  him ;  bnt  he  was  not  to  depart  from 
his  old  habits  nntU  winter.  He  followed  this  advice.— (12)  One  day  in 
the  antnmn  the  seal^nnters  bron^t  hone  a  large  i^eoe  of  drift  wood* 
which  they  left  <>u  the  beach,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry.  Kag^- 
sagsuk  at  nightfall  carried  the  timber  up  to  the  house,  and  buried  it  deep  in 
tho  grtmn  l.    The  men  go  to  the  bearli  iu  the  morning  and  find  it  'j'lne. 
An  old  womundiscoversit  sticking  in  the  ground.— (13)  Themendeclunj  that 
they  must  have  some  one  of  great  strength  among  them,  and  the  young 
men  all  tried  to  make  believe  that  it  was  one  of  them. — (14)  One  day 
daring  winter  three  bears  are  seen  dimbing  an  ieeberg.  No  one  dares  to 
attack  them  bnt  Kagsagsak.  On  setting  out,  all  deride  him,  indnding  his 
fbster-mother,  wlw  tells  him  to  bring  her  two  sldns.— (15)  Afoending  the 
ieeberg,  he  first  tamed  roand  to  make  himself  hard  [InTOlnerable  by 
charm],  and  then   flung  two  of  the  animals  among  the  crowd.— (10) 
The  third  hear  he  took  hold  of  by  the  forepaws,  jin<l.  swinging  it  above 
his  bead,  hurled  it  at  the  bystaudert,  until  they  all  tied  before  bim.  He 
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gftTe  bis  foetor-mothv  two  bearakins.— (17)  Kagngnk  ww  mem  m- 

▼ited  into  the  main  room. — (18)  But  he  declared  he  ooald  not  get  in  nnlea 
Uiejr  lifted  him  over  the  thre^jhold  by  h!^  nostrils.  None  dared  tr»  1o  ihiz 
bnt  his  foster-mother. — (19)  All  the  meo  were  now  civil  to  bim.  Kej^tiojj 
all  their  offers,  he  sat  down  as  usual  on  ibd  side  ledge.  Thej  offered  h-m 
doUM.— (^)  One  girl  waa  oidarad  to  fetch  witar  lor  Un.  H«  drew  Imt 
to  him  tondnlj,  but  *U  of  a  nddan  pnned  har  ao  hard  that  hlood  gndMd 
onto! harnoatrila.  Ha daelawd ahe had  Iranii, hnt thd paniita ranuuribad  i& 
di4  not  matter.- (21)  When  Iha  boya  came  in  ha  ouabed  aona  to  death, 
and  tore  the  limbs  of  others  asunder.  The  parents  still  kept  aaTia^  it  did 
not  matter. — ('2'2)  Tfien  Kagsagsnk  pnt  to  death  everjone  in  the  heme. — 
(23)  Only  the  poor  people  who  had  been  kind  to  him  lie  «'i>Rred.  He  then 
trained  himself  to  the  nse  of  the  kayak. — (24;  Uc  wttiidciid  aii  over  the 
country,  to  show  off  hia  strength.  On  many  places  are  marks  of  his  greiu 
atreogth  to  this  day. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Incidents. 

Animal,  fabnlons,  beljis  her  n  to  hisatzenglh  (8). 

Boarn,  slaui;bt*'r  «»f.  by  hero  (14). 

Bear,  body  of,  uixcd  as  weapon  against  enemies  (16). 

Charm,  frost,  (H)- 

Poafcer-mothar  (1). 

Fieat  charm  (14). 

Mnrder  of  oppresaore  by  hero  (20-22). 

Nostrils,  extended  growth  canaad  by  being  naed  for  lifting  (8). 

Oppression  of  hero  (1). 

Seal  l)ones,  l>ody  of  hero  covered  by,  and  protents  growth  (9), 

Strenj^'tb,,  fabulous  Mniinal  helps  hero  to  ()^). 

Woo<l.  canyini!  <jf  huge  block,  a  feat  of  hero's  strength  (12). 

Where  publialldd. — link's  TtUet  and  Traditumt  of  £*kiiiun.    Ho.  I,  pp. 
93-99. 

nature  of  Colleotion,  whether:— 

1.  Original  or  trarulatiou. — Original. 

2.  If  hy  word  of  mouth,  xtntc  norrator'f  nanir. — This  tale  was  constructed 

from  nine  different  copies  obtained  at  different  places. 

3.  Otk^r particulars. 

Special  Points  noted  by  the  Editor  of  the  above.— Appears  to  be  a 

moral  talc  hrin^ing  forward  the  idea  of  a  superior  power  protecting  the 
hcli>less  and  aveitgiug  mercilessuess  and  cruelty.  Details  ot  native  life 
appear  lu  the  narratiTe. 

(Signed)         O.  h,  GOKMK. 
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AllCHiEOLOaiCAL  EEVIEW. 


EDITED  BY  G.  L.  QOMME. 


LONDON :  DAVID  NUTT,  270,  STJiAND. 


*t\ke  Abchjeological  Bbvibw  is  pulltthed  in  Monthly  Parts  of  80 
Pages,  Royal  8?o.  ea^.   The  price  of  siuglo  parte  is      Hd, ;  the 

yearly  subscription,  post  free,  ia 

Th«  AiiCH.EOLooiciiL  Review  endeavoiirs  to  systematise  arc-liseological 
etady  by  (1)  giving  a  complete  Index  to  all  English  Ajndiceological 
Publications  prior  to  188G;  this  Index  ia  issued  as  an  indepen- 
d(  litly-pageil  siipplment  to  the  Review  ;  (2)  by  indexing  current 
English  and  Foreign  Archieological  Periodicals  ;  (S)  by  the  issue 
of  special  Indexes  to  some  definite  branch  of  Arcbseologiesl 
Besearch,  or  to  some  department  of  literotnre  which  hss  not 
Iiiiherto  been  made  accessible  to  antiqoarian  stndenta.  Two  snch 
Indexes  are  in  progress :  of  the  Literature  bearing  upon  Roman 
Britain,  arranged  by  comities;  and  an  Historioo-Social  Subject* 
Index  tu  the  Eliaabethna  Drama. 

The  range  of  the  Arch^:olooical  Review  is  sliown  by  tlx*  f'tllowing 
enumeration  of  the  nriioles  ivliicli  it  has  isi^ued Ikstitutiokal 
AnciiJcoLOOY :  M.  Xovalevaky,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Bnsstaii 
Village  Communities  :  Traces  of  Iranian  Culture  in  the  Caocasos; 
J.  Jaedbe,  Junior  Right  in  Genesis;  A.  N.  PabttOTy  Relics  of  the 
Ancient  Field  Syistem  of  N.  Wales;  Q.  L.  Qcoune,  8onship  and 
Inheritance ;  Chippenham  as  «  Village  Conimanity ;  Widowhoofl 
in  Manorial  Castom.  Histojmoai*  Aac&jboIiOOT  :  J.  E.  Bound, 
Richard  the  First's  Change  of  Seal;  IX>mesda7  Measures  of 
Land ;  Hiss  Tbnllllill  Sait]|»  Tlie  Bakers  of  York  And  their 
Ancient  Ordinary.  AsTanoroLOOicAL  Arcbjkolooy:  0.  L  ]ilUni« 
K.P.9  The  Picts  of  Galloway;  B.  Brown,  The  Origin  of  the 
Eskimo  ;  Miss  A  W.  Bsckland,  Heeent  DiicoTeries  of  Prehistoric 
Remains  in  Spain ;  C.  B.  Conder,  The  Pre-Semitic  Element  in 
Pha'uicia.  Fulk-Loke  :  J.  G.  Trazer,  The  Laii^'ua.ice  of  Animals ; 
B.  8.  Hartland,  The  rhysieiaus  ol  M ydvlliii ;  Robberies  from  Fairy- 
bri^l;  Kajri  Blind,  A  fcjbctluuJ  Vtrsion  of  a  Grimm's  Tale;  A 
CinUerclla  btory  from  Shetland;  Alfred  Xitttt,  Celtic  Myth  and 
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Hero-Srpra;  Folklore  and  Axbacolo^jy.    LiTSRATUBs:  Tnt?  F\i^ 
Esjrlish  Transtlatiuii  of  the  WocMsg  of  £mer,  ao  Irish  HeD-Tal^  • 
the  Clercnth  Ceotarjr,  by  ProftaWT  Cm  BEojyar;  R.  f.IM|f, 
111 Awatha  uid  the  Kfdewftb. 

The  ARCH.f:oLor.icAL  Kevifvt  li*rewise  publishes  ln'^litoi  bjA<\ 
Glossaries,  ospecially  8uch  as  throw  light  upon  the  hii'lf^fT  «•> 
En^li^h  rural  ecuaomjf. 

Tlie  Arohjeolooicai:.  Review  pablishes  articlef  on  tbe  jocChods  u 
trorkin<;  of  bodiM  which  proseeiiie,  or  laws  which  affecf^  antiqwrta 

studies.   Dr.  Joseph  Anderson       oxamincd  the  working 

Katioual  MoiuimiUit^  Act;  Mr.  Eomilly  Allen  has  rl»^a-le«I  f«if  » 
Mu^  inii  of  Cliristimi  Archa>vtl«)gy ;  Mr.  Morland   Simpson  li» 
traii'^l  itr,l  Dr.  Rahn^'Mi's  Arcoiim  of  tlio  Etlm-virni pJiioal  Mii— uiii- 
of  Eui"]*,';  tlio  Hev.  Dr.  Cox  an.l  the  K«litor  liave   dealt  wiib 
better  or^auisutiuu  of  Local  Arcbieolo^ical  Kesieiircii. 


NOTICES  TO  MEMBERS. 

(I.)  Dv  TUE  HosoiuuY  Secreiaby,  itr.  J.  J.  Fo&ter,  36,  Alma  S«ioarfi 
St  John^a  Wood.  K.W, 
i>ab^rn)ttii>u-t  are  due  on  Janiinry  1,  and  Members  are  rcrnniJ^l  tim 
the  Journal,  and  other  publications  cannot  be  aent  to  Member*  ia 
an-ear. 

Ordera  on  Jlankers.  .Forms  may  be  obtained  for  payment  of  tbe  6ab- 

^enptioQ  yearly  by  the  Bankers. 
Covers  far  the  Journal,  Application  should  be  made  to  Mesf^rs.  Kictiob, 

2»5,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Copie*  of  Annual  Ueport  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Slember  for  dfstriba>* 

tion. 

Lht  t>f  PuhUctitionn,  >vilh  Contents,  may  be  had  on  application. 

A't<r  Memhrrs.  Anyone  desiring  to  join  the  Society  should  send  iu 
Ills  or  licr  liuiiie  and  nddre>s  to  the  Hon.  .Secretary. 

M*eli>t'j  of  iJic  ,Si>rie(t/.    'Iho  next  Meeting  will  be  li»'ld  on  May  '2\^h 
wiiiMi  ^Ir.  ^^'utt  will  iral  a  j>aj*er  on  the  •"Buddha's  Ahu^, 
and  tlie  ll«dy  Urail,  '  and  Mr.  J.S.  Udal,  on  * ' Dortictshire  ChUdreu's 
Gamca." 

(2.)  Dv  Till:  PiRECToit,  Mr.  U.  L.  Uoinme,  I,  Bererl^  Yillasp  BaroH, 

Tabulation  of  Folktalet,-^ Analysis  of  Cnntom»»  Members  or  frieods 
willing  to  aid  in  these  two  works  should  send  in  their  names  it 
onccy  when  every  information  will  bo  snjipliedt 

Folklore  Journal,  Xotcs  or  ]>a[>ers  for  the  next  Issue  should  be  sent 
to  the  Director  not  later  than  June  1. 
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NOTICES  TO  MEMBERS. 

..)  By  the  lltiSUKAUY  >ECRKTAJi«,  Jw*. 

tl.«  /««r»«J      Other  pablicatioM  ewnot  bo  sent  M«n 


airenr. 


Mriplioa.vcaflyUj  O'-' Banker*. 
C<.^  far     /««r„«/.  AppV.catiou  should  be  .ade  to  M««.  K«*«U. 
25,  Parliament  Streot,  S.W. 

11     fi^rMFdfid  to  W  Member  for  distriha- 

Copk,  of  Annual  lUpovt  Will  be  ioTWCdi^  W  any 

tion.  . 
/>,  wiA  ConteuU.  ma,  b«  hod  oa  appU<*Uu«. 

,         V         a«5ru«t  to  join  tbe  Society  should  send  m 

■b:;,.:"^rdS-to*eH<«.s«re«,. 

.v....   Tbe  e«  Mating.  wOl  U 
November  noxt. 

(■>.)  liv  Tiiv  UlBKi  ioK,  Mr.  U.  li.  wni™», 

,    ,         r„-M»«   'Memb#i»  or  fifW*!* 
r..jMl«f/o»  »/ro//.'.'?''«.-'l"<''.''-- ^  ,  ,  r;e»d  «  their 
niUin-  to  aid  in  those  two  worU»  bl>"»l'' 
!^r"«hen  cter,  informatioa  wUl  be  suppUcd. 

'         ,    x,„o.  or  paper,  for  ft.  ««ti«*«'"*o-^-l 
U  tbe  l.,a.u.  not  h.U.  than  Septeotber  1. 

,         Member  are  reauestftl to  aeaoiB 

tlicir  iiaiaca  as  early  as  po8;iible. 
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CONTAINING — 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  FOLKLOBISTS  AT  VAKLS. 
TilK  WITCH.    By  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor. 
I>EVIL  siTORnCS.   By  the  Bev.  Walteb  Giii;(}o^ 
DEBBTSIIUiH  SAYINGS.   Bj  CuASLOTTB  21  Buenb. 
BT AFfOSDSlflBB  BATINGa  By  Crablottb  &  BUBin. 
COORQ  POLKLOBE.  By  G.  L.  GoxMS. 

INDO-BUBMESE  FOLKLORE.  Bj  R.  F.  ST.  iUrDBSV  St.  Sobv,  M.A. 

NOTI^S  AND  QUERIES* 

NOTICKS  A\D  NEWS. 

TABITLATIUN  OF  FOLKTALES,  ALLOTKE^T  OF  THE  WORK. 
TABULATION  OF  FOLKTALES. 
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Received  June  2g,  iSqb. 
J.  J.  FOSTER,  1  H.      w  V<nr\(\  Strrcf ,  V 
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VILLON  SOCIETY.  • 


CHAP-BOOKS  AND  ,  FOLKLORE  TRACTS. 

HepiriBted  ttm  Copies  in  the  Library  of  Samuel  Pepys  at  G»mbh(%8| 
4o.,  and  ocUted  with  J&tTOdttcUoa  and  Kotes. 

i.  The  Seve?<  Wihe  Mastkrs  of  Rome.  Edition  printed  by  Wynkyn 
ae  Worde.    Circa  Ur20.    Edited  by  G.  L.  Gcmmh.  [TlltiKtrated.] 

ii.  The  Ancient,  Tri  e,  and  Admihablb  History  of  PAtitJSi  Gbiscl. 
1619.  -Edited  bv  H.  13.  Whkatley.  . 

iii.  The  Pi.kasaxt  Histokt  of  Thoma?;  HiCKATHRiFy.    Printed  ior 

.W-  Thackorav.    Edited  by  0.  L.  Gommk. 

iv.  The  JbiisiuKY  OF  MoTHKR  BuNCJs  OF, THE  Wb8T.  1685.  Edited 
by  G.  L.  OoMMK. 

•V.  The  Famous  and  Rem  ark  aim. k  History  of  Sik  Rk  habd 
Whittinuton.  Priutud  for  W.  Tiiuckemy  hy  T.  H.  Passinger.  Edited 
by  H.  B.  WHiA»n.lT.  '  ' 

I 

Each  Trnrt  is  handsomely  printed  on  sm^ll  4to  paper  qi  the  Rame 
size  Hn  the  oiiginals.  and  is  sepamtely  Ixumd  in  parchment  covers. 

The  subscriptiou  fur  a  serieH  o£  iraclB  is  one  guinea..  The  nnmber 
of  copies  pntttod  tras  fiiuited  to  275,  25  eopies  of  Wvliioli  «re  printed 
on  large  paper  and  bound  in  yeDum*  The  subscription  fortlieae  last 
ia  three  guineas.  A  very  few  copies  ai^e  still  in  hand  and  nay  be  bad 
by  Appl^tion  to  Mb.  Qomi^  1,  Beverley  Yillaa,  Ban^ea  Common. 

■  -  ' 


BlAhop  Gallawagr's   Zulu  Nursery  Tales." 


A  Airtber  parcel  of  Twenty  copies  of  this  scarce  volmne  has  recently 
come  to  hand,  and  tbey  are  offered  to  Members  of  the 'Society  at 
FiFTBBV  Sbillinos  per  volamet.    Early  application  is  requested,  as . 

tliese  are  the  last  copies  of  the  edition.  Post  Office  Orders  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hoiioiury  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fustcr,  86,  Alma  Stj^uare, 
bt.  John's  Wood. 
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( !•)  By  tbb  HoxoBAiit  Sbcremrt,  Mr*  J.  J.  Foftter,  Nevr 
Stroot,  W. 

#5)uW/ :iro  iliie  on  Janunry  1,  and  Members  nre  rfmiiul**  I  tl 
tlu-  Journal  said  other  pabUcatiooa  cannot  b«  sent  to  Members 
arrcar. 

Order^i  tin  Bankers.  Forms  maj  be  obtained  for  pajmeot  of  tlio  Su 
t$cription  yearly  by  the  Bankers. 

Covers  for  the  Junmnl.  Application  shouiti  be  made  to  Messrsi.  Nichoi 

* 

25)  ParliaiiieDt  Strent,  S,W» 

Copies  of  Annnal  JHepori  will  be.  fonrarde^  to  any  M<»iiiber  for  dt^trlbi 
lion. 

TJst  of  Publications^  villi  Contents,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Ketp  Memherti,  Anyone  desiring  to  join  the  Society  shoold  »*nd  i. 
hiii  or  ber  name  and  address  to  tbe  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mcftiii'js  of  the  Societal.    EvtMiin^^  Mectin;]rs  am  held  in  Frbrti.uy  anJ 
tbo  full') win'/  iitojitbs  ttr  .Iu.u\    CanU  giving  list  of  papers  to 
read  may  hv  bud  on  application, 

¥ 

(2.)  Br  TUR  Director,  3[r.  G.  L.  Gorame,  1,  Beveriey  Villafty  Barnes. 
S.W. 

Ttih>il'ffi<in  of  F'>U.i  i<<  s.—Aiinh'sis  of  Ctttilomg.  Mcmbt»rs  or  frien  d 
willin,^  to  aid  in  thv.so.  two  works  tihonld  ^scnd  in  their  names  at 
on<;e,  when  every  information  will  bo  supplied. 

Pallet  it  to  he  read  at  Afeetiags.   Members  nre  requested'to  seodia 
their  names  ae  early  as  pos!»ible« 
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This  book  should  be  returned 
to  the  Library  on  >r  b'  "^'•e  the 
last  date  stamped  ' 

Please  return  * 
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